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JOHNSTON'S  CIVIL  SERVICE  SERIES. 


Third  Edition,  in  one  thick  volume,  531  pp.,  6«. 

I.  The  Competitive  Geography,  being  an  exhaustive  treatise 

on  the  G-eography  of  the  whole  world,  compiled  for  advanced 
classes,  and  candidates  for  the  Army,  Givil  Service,  &c. 

"  It  contains  an  ample  store  of  useful  information  in  accordance  with  the  present 
state  of  things,  account  being  taken  of  the  latest  territorial  and  political  changes 
in  Europe." — AthencBum. 

'*  A  useful  volimie." — Guardian, 

**  One  of  the  best  assistances  extant.*' — Scotsman. 

"  Its  language  is  ^lain  and  intelligible,  its  arrangement  ludd  and  symmetrical, 
and  gener^y  speaMng,  its  facts  full  and  sufficient.  It  is  posted  up  to  the  present 
^j."— United  Service  Oafetti\. 

'*The  information  is  oleax  and  leadi^y  aeoetaiUe^  aad  it  seems  remarkably 
comprehensive;  .  .  .  certainly  well  suited  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended."— iitfucalMmaj  2Vm««, 

"  The  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  tiie  work  thoroughly  comprehensive, 
and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  numerous  others,  the  greatest  success  has  been 
attained." — SeWs  Weekly  Messenger. 

Lately  issued,  280  pp.,  eloth,  5s. 

II.  Army  and  Civil  Service  Guide.     Containing  questions 

given  at  the  Open  Competitions,  Classes  I.  and  II.  Civil  Service, 
First  Appointments,  "Woolwich,  Foreign  Office,  Control,  &c. 

"  The  book  in  every  way  appet^:;^  to  ta^  it«  purpose  as  a  guide.— Complete, 
accurate,  and  compendious." — The  Schoolmojtter. 

*'  Is  full  of  tiie  information  required  by  candidates  for  a  government  appoint- 
ment, great  oi;  6na41-nln|q^Q)*tipa  deciinatAe,  we  belies,  fr«m  no  other  known 
■onroe." — Examiner. 

Thirteenth  Edition,  310^.,  3«.  6<?.     Key,  4*. 

III.  The   Givil  Service   Arithmetic,  suited   for  advanced 

classes,  Civil  Service  Candidates,  &c.,  with  Examination  Papers. 

<*Mr.  Johnston's  'Civil  Service  Arithmetic'  is  an  excellent  treatise,  contain- 
ing a  clear  statement  of  rules,  a  large  number  of  well  worked  examples,  and  a 
fair  collection  of  questions  taJcen  from  the  papers  set  to  candidates."— ^aftomiZ 
Societies  Monthly  Paper. 

**'We  heartily  commend  this  exoellfnt  traituiB  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
students."— iVbr<A  British  Daily  MitU. 

**We  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  aU  anxious,  to  iirepare. themselves  for 
ezaminait^n^  and  tq«tc|||!(ent8|^iv«tra|ly«'^— u&2o^<f «  Wieeiiy  Nete^pgr, 

"  Any  one  who  inasters  this  oook  will  have  no  fears  of  an  arithmetic  pai>er." — 
Educational  Reporter. 

*•  Very  useful  for  candidates  for  the  CSvil  Service."— ^n^ZwA  Independent, 

**  To  those  preparing  candidates  for  situations,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful."— 
XducoHonal  Times. 


'*  It  contains  a  dear  statemeat  of  rolety  as  weH  as  a  good  collection  of  well 
worked  examples.** — WVsliman, 

**To  those  nusteit  wbo  axe  pBeparing  jratoilt  for  thte  Tatioua  CiTfl  B«rtii8 
"KltatirtinHtions  it  will  prove  simply  invaluable. '*--^eAoo2ma«t«r. 

'*  WhetlMl^  a*  a  sehddl-lbbdk  or  fbr  pti^ncbb  tuition,  nothififf  oonM  be  better.**— 
Hampahire  Ad^tr^str* 

"  A  thoroughly  practical  and  comprehensive  work.*'— C?<y  Press. 

'*  Admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose.'*— JW^^ik  JfccAome. 

Sixth  Edition^  corrected  to  date,  SU.  M. 

IV.  Civil  Service  Guide.    Containing  full  particulars  of 

every  Goveniment  Offioe,  Ejcaxnlnation  Papers^  Begalations  as 
to  Men  and  Boy  Clerkships,  Writerships,  Salaries,  and  other 
useful  information  for  inteading  oom^itors. 

**A  complete  and  compendious  Dictionary  to  the  Civil  SjBrvioe.  The  title  is 
atnplt*  developed  in  the  work,  and  ev^ry  partieular  reqdirea  hf  intending  caadi- 
datee  ia  f^onlisbed  bk  the  taost  expEdt  fotmy—BducatUmal  BeporUr, 

"  The  design  of  the  book  is  so  good,  that  the  author  will  confer  an  essential 
service  on  the  rising  youth  of  the  country  if  he  ean  perfect  and  carry  it  out." — 
Athencewn. 

"lb  is  the  latest,  as  well  as  the  best,  and  most  complete  woik  of  the  kind. 
i  .  .  The  vast  amount  of  information  brought  into  such  moderate  dixhensionff, 
its  simple  acrangoneiEt,  the  general  aocnntcy  ol  ststement,  and  indeed,  the  nature 
of  the  whole  oomxnlation,  are  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation." — Civil  Service 
CMtisUe, 

"  The  firiends  of  ytfahg  meh  who  T^ish  t6  get  an  opening  for  them  in  the  CKvil 
Service,  will  find  most  serviceable  the  collection  of  information  as  to  the  4pp(rint- 
ments  in  each  department." — Economist. 

**  It  appears  that  Mr.  Johnston  has  been  the  first  to  tabularize  the  various  public 
offices,  so  as  to  bring  before  the  readto  at  a  glance  the  present  position  of  a 
candidate  who  enters  any  of  them,  and,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  evente^ 
what  will  be  his  future  prospects.'*— iHcMte  Opinion. 

>'  To  yeuni^  meti  intoiding  to  compete  fbr  offices'  fa  the  Civil  Serviee,.  to  their 
I>arent8  or  guardians,  and  to  the  teachers  who  assist  them  in  their  preparation  for 
competition,  this  little  work  must  be  invaluable." — Edinburgh  Courant. 

"  A  ueef^  y;ttle  puUieation,  and  ootttaiBs  much  iufonnation  respecting  Qorem- 
ment  Offices,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  nominations,  salaries,  and  other  matten 
of  iutorett  t»  all  who  are  in  search  of  enoidoyaieitt  in  tne  Civil  Service."— ^i««rt«r. 

"A  handy  and  compendious  Civil  Service  Guide."— 2>at{y  Nsw». 

*'  The  work  ie  the  moeteomplete  of  the  Idnd,  and  will  prove  of  great  advantage 
to  the  persotti  for  whoae  use  it  is  intended."— ilBMntii^  Meril. 

Fifth  Edition^  enlargedy  3«.  64. 

V.  The  Civil  Service  Precis,  witii  exercises  on  Indexing, 

Summarizing,  and  Digesting  Hetums  into  Summaries. 

"  Skill  i^  susuui^BSBig  eorrespeodttiee  is  a  high  reeommendation  to  heads  of 
depa^ianents,  and  can  be  beet  aequired  by  a  careful  perusal  of  such  rules  and 
instiructiom  as  are  given  in  Mr.  Johnston's  compilation." — Army  and  Navy  Oazette, 

**  It  is  ^y  by  practice  that  the  art  of  making  a  good  Precis  can  be  acquired. 
Mr.  Johnapon  has  Drought  together  a  cdnsiderable  amount  of  material  for  practice, 
aand  giteva  nest  variety  of  eoumplet,  so  that  by  the  ihstructtons  aeeompa^yhig 
them,  anvbody  should  06  able  to  master  the  art  in  a  few  weeks." — Educational 
Times.    I 

"  Mr. -Johnston's  mode  of  instruction  appears  perfectly  lucid  and  satisfactory, 
and  hill  numerous  exercitfes  afForft  e^^rmy  inetanoe  of  the  application  of  the 
prindptp." — Birmingham  CkueUe, 

"we  commend  ihis  little  book  a«  a  valvable  aid  to  the  slarif  officer  in  acquiring 
a  habit  el  tone  e(»denaattoa  of  the  vohuninous  leporta  and  pen-wtnrk  whwh  are 
no  mean  part  of  the  weapons  of  an  army.  One  Word  for  ourselves  :  when,  by  this 
reconmiendation,  any  officer  shaJi  have  brought  himself  to  condense  valuable 
mUitary  information,  tersely  and  succinctly,  let  nim  send  specimens  of  his  work  as 
a  thank-oifering  to  the  Bboad  Aaiiow."~Ai9a^  Aftem. 


iv  jomrstoN's  CIVIL  service  seeibs. 

Fourth  Edition^  greatly  enlarged,  2«.  6rf. 

VI;  Excise  Candidates'  Guide,  with  several  sets  of  Exami- 
nation Papers  proposed  to  candidates,  course  of  promotion,  and 
other  information  valuable  for  intending  competitors. 

Third  Edition,  crown  \2mo,  3«.  6<f. 

VII.  English  Composition  and  Essay-Writing,  with  full 

directions  for  forming  ess^y^,-  and  containing  several  themes 
written  by  successful  candidates. 

Third  Edition,  Is,  %d. 

VIII.  The  Competitive  British  Geography,  with  detailed 

descriptions  of  the  Counties  of  the  United  Kingdom,  &o.,  &c. 

Recently  issued,  \s. 

IX.  Goide  for  Customs'  Candidates,  with  Hints  on  making 

up  the  subjects,  Examination  Papers,  Salaries,  &o.,  &c. 

'*  Candidates  will  find  all  requisite  information  and  many  useful  Hints  and 
Bu^^tions,  the  obsenranoe  of  which  will  greatly  contribute  to  secure  success.'' — 
GUugow  Herald. 

"  Capital  of  its  "kind.."— Educational  Timea. 

Ninth  Edition,  112  pp.,  Is.  Zd, 

X.  The  Civil  Service  Spelling-Book.     Containing  all  words 

likely  to  be    misspelled,  with  Dictation    and  Oribographioal 
Exercises  given  at  Competitive  Examinations. 

"  The  book  is  £ti  its  4tii  Edition,  and  is  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  whidi  it  was 
oompUed."-- .^fixtidnaJ  Schoolmaster. 

**  Eztr(»nely  serviceable  to  those  for  whom  it  has  been  specially  prepared.*'— 
BirmingJiam  Morning  News. 

**  In  the  present  Edition  the  dictation  lessons  have  been  increased  in  number, 
and  arranged  on  a  prog^ressive  plan  suited  to  the  attainments  of  every  learner, 
an  improvement  which  adds  to  the  complet^iess  and  utility  of  this  deservedly 
populEur  Manual." — Educational  Times. 

Fourth  Edition,  \s. 

XI.  Civil  Service  Tots,  or  Separate  Addition,  used  by  all 

candidates  for  Government  appointments. 

Ready  in  May  1877,  1«. 

XII.  Elementary  Competitive  Geography.     Intended  for 

ordinary  schools,  and  those  requiring  a  hrief  Geographical  course. 

Lately  Publishsd,  pries  2s.  6d. 

XIII.  Copying  Manuscript,  Specimens  of;  being  a  collection 

of  Letters  as  given  by  the  Examiners  for  the  candidates  to 
decipher. 

LONDON:  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


Arctic  Expedition,  1875-6. 


TMB  ABono  laaamaafmotr  1874*6.  tH 

In  16>06^  Gaptnn  Scomby,  irho  possasMd  long  experieooe 
in  the  Wkale  fialieirjr  of  the  Afotio  Sea«,  «iiooeeded  in  reach- 
ing 61^  M  noviii  latitude^  ttiat  is,  -witMn  8)-  Agrees,  inr 
687  miles  of  €he  Koiih  Pole.  On  his  return  to  England 
heeoniidently  aseerted  that  l&e  pole  its^  could  be  reached 
by  erofiffibig  liie  ioe  in  triiedgee  drawn  hf  dogs  and  reindeer. 
Captain  Parry  in  1827  snooeeded,  to  ^e  north  of  Spits- 
bei^n,  in  reaching  latitude  82^  40',  or  wi^n  507  miles  ef 
the  pole  itsdf.  In  1869  a  German  vessel,  tiM  Manm,  on  & 
kind  of  ]^aasare»  trip,  rscu^hed  79^  6'  north  latitude  on  Hhe 
east  coast  of  Gbeenland,  where  its  further  progrees  was  i»- 
tercepMl  bj  the  drifting  ioe  proeeeding  southwards ;  but 
the  most  remarkable  Aretie  enterprise  in  recent  years  was 
the  Austro-Hungarian  expeditioD  whieii,  under  Lieatenant 
Player,  disooiroired  a  new  land  direedy  north  of  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  which  is  named  Francis  Joseph  Land.  On  referring 
to  a  good  modem  map  it  will  be  seen  this  drsary  regioli 
lijQS  within  the  8<MJi  parallel. 

The  map  abofve  will,  we  trast,  give  our  readers  a  dear 
idea  of  the  positHm  and  rente  -of  the  recent  AreUtExpediiwm, 
which,  on  the  representaticm  ef  a  deputation,  repreeent- 
ing  most  of  the  learaed  London  societies,  to  the  Priatte 
Minister,  the  British  Government  in  Anguert  1874  premised 
to  despatch.  Duripiig  (^  wuvtorof  1874-5,  prsparatioiiB 
were  made  fbr  the  intended  exploration  of  the  Arotie 
regions,  the  object  being  an  e^rt  to  reach  the  North  Pole 
by  proceeding  north  through  Smith  sound  (see  mi^). 

Aeoerdiagly  the  sreesels  Al$rt  and  Bitcoptrf^  with  their 
tender  the  V&ikrouiy  w>ere  luMy  efvtpped  early  in  May, 
and  on  the  ^th  of  that  month,  wii&C^tain  Nares  as  chief 
in  eommand,  they  steamed  out  of  Pbrtsmou*^  harbcmr  aaniid 
thelovd.  hruzxas  Qi,  a.  great  multitude,  siade  up>of  almost  dU 
t&e  looal  popnlatien,  together  with  large  arrivals  by  i^eciel 
tDszas  firom  London  and  all  iA»  towns  in  ti»e  senth  of 
England.  TIia*  expedition  arrived  etf  Bantry  Bay  on  the 
south  coast  of  Ireland  on  the  2nd  of  June.    In  less  than 


VUl  THE  OOMFBTITIYE  aEOOBAPHY. 

five  wet»ks  the  Alert^  which  led  the  van,  arriyed  at  Sievely^ 
a  Danish  settlement  on  Disco  Island  in  Greenland.  The 
JHseovery  haying  arriyed  a  few  days  after  her  consort,  they 
took  in  a  number  of  Newfoundland  dogs  and  a  driver.  The 
next  important  place  at  which  they  stopped  was  Upemavtk, 
also  a  Danish  settlement  on  the  north-east  of  Baffin  Bay. 
On  proceeding  north  the  ice  in  Smith  sound  delayed  them 
a  couple  of  weeks;  and  at  Cape  Erazer  (see  map)  it  again 
became  troublesome.  After  passing  through  Kennedy 
channel  they  found  Peterman  fiord  a  very  commodious 
harbour  overlooked  by  hills  about  2000  ft.  high.  Here 
they  anchored  on  2dth  August.  In  a  few  days  the  Alert 
proceeded  through  Bobeson  channel  to  her  winter  quarters, 
as  marked  on  our  map«  The  Discovert/  took  up  her  quarters, 
as  may  be  seen,  near  the  entrance  to  Bobeson  channel.  Of 
the  various  sledge  expeditions  which  they  organized,  of 
the  excessive  cold  which  they  endured,  of  the  amuse- 
ments which  they  improvised  to  wile  away  the  dreary 
arctic  winter,  of  their  sufferings  from  scurvy,  of  their 
observations  upon  phenomena  that  presented  themselves 
on  the  earth  and  in  the  heavens,  of  the  amount  of  success 
commensurate  ¥rith  the  expense  incurred,  of  the  merits  of 
the  commander  and  his  several  subordinates,  it  is  not  our 
purpose  at  present  to  speak,  as  we  hope  to  have  an  early 
^ypportunity  of  referring  to  these  matters  in  detail.  Suffice 
it  to  say  the  sun  reappeared  on  the  1st  February,  and 
about  the  end  of  March  two  men  on  a  sledge  from,  the 
Al&rt  succeeded  in  reaching  her  more  southern  consort. 
In  June  the  ice  began  to  thaw ;  but  it  was  only  on  28th 
August  that  both  vessels  in  company  succeeded  in  disen- 
tangling themselves  £rom  the  floating  ice.  At  the  end 
of  October  1876,  the  expedition  was  joyfully  received  on 
its  return  to  Portsmouth  dockyard ;  and  the  chief  officers  in 
command  received  individually  what  most  people  consider 
well-merited  promotion  from  the  Government. 
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Geography  is  s  description  of  the  surface  of  tlie  earth.  It 
is  asnally  considered  under  three  beads;— Mathematical 
Qeograpby,  'whichtreatsof  the  form,  motions,  and  size  of 
the  oarth,  considered  as  a  planet ;  Physical  Geography, 
which  treats  of  the  natnral  featnreB  of  the  earth's  surface ; 
its  mountaina,  plains,  rivers,  and  lakes  with  their  Tarions' 
peculiarities :  its  atmosphere,  climates,  and  natural  produc- 
tions :  and  PolitioiU,  Geography,  irhich  treats  of  the 
Darth  divided  into  political  go  rem  men  ts,.  as  kingdoms, 
empires  and  republics,  with  an  account  of  tha  moral, 
political,  and  social  condition  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  axia  of  the  earth  is  an  imaginary  line  passing  through 
its  centre  from  north  to  south.  The  extreme  points  or 
ends  of  the  earth's  axis  are  called  the  poles. 
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Bound  the  middle  of  the  eartji,  midway  between  the  ends 
of  the  axis,  is  the  circle  called  the  e^ruofcr.  Fromthe 
eqnator  the  stars  of  both  hemisphereB  are  visible.  Smaller 
circles  are  drawn  round  the  globe  parallel  to  the  equator 
to  indicate  the  distance  of  the  places  through  which  th<iy 
|>iisii  from  that  circle. 

A  cirde  drawn  through  any  place  on  the  earth's  surface 
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at  right  angles  to  the  equator,  is  called  the  meridia/n  of  that 
place.  Its  distance  is  reckoned  from  *the  first  meridian, 
which  is  supposed  to  pass  through  Greenwich.  As  Green - 
"wi^h  is  east  of  Dublin,  and  the  earth  rotates  from,  west  to 
east,  it  is  mid-day  in  Greenwich  about  26  minutes  before  it 
is  mid-day  in  Dublin. 

In  the  map  of  the  world  consisting  of  two  hemispheres, 
the  meridian  circles  of  20**  W.,  and  160'^  E.,  are  made  the 
separation  between  the  New  and  Old  World  hemispheres. 

It  is  evident  the,  greatest  latitude  any  plaoe  can  have  is  90^,  which 
.is  the  distance  of  the,  poles  from  the  equator,  and  the  greatest  longi- 
tude is  180°  ;  that  at  the  points  where  the  first  meridian  crosses  the 
•equator,  there  exists  neither  latitude  nor  longitude.  On  glancing 
«t  a  map  of  the  wotid,  it  will  be  seen  that  latitude  is  marked  on  the 
sides  or  circumferences  of  the  hemispheres  above  and  below  the  equa- 
tor, that  longitude  ts  marked  on  the  equator ;  but  on  maps  of  par- 
ticular countries,  latitude  is  marked  on  the  sides. 

The  seimSle  lixmzonis  the  line  which  bounds  our  view  by 
the  apparent  meeting  of  the  earth  and  sky. 

The  raiioml  horizon  is  a  similar  circle  of  vision,  could  we 
see  half  the  _globe  and,  consequently,  half  the  heavens. 

The  point  in  the  sky  directly  over  the  head  of  an  observer 
is  called  the  Zerdth,  the  opposite  point  the  Nadir. 

The 'Sun'e. rays  extend  90°  all  round  the  place  over  which 
he  is  veriieai.  The  line  between  light  and  darkness  is  a 
great  circle* <5alled  the  circle  of  illvmination.  It  divides  the 
illuminated  half  of  the  earth  from  the  half  in  darkness. 
One  <half  of  the  globe  is  always  in  light,  the  other  in  the 
shade.  -* 

The  sun  is  never  vertical  at  any  place  north  of  23J°,  The 
parallel  over  which  he  is  vertical  on  tiie  21st  June  is  called 
the  tropic  of  Cancer. 

The  sun  is  nev«r  vertical  further  south  than  231^**.  The 
parallel  over  which  he  is  vertical  on  the  21st  December  is 
called  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

•  A  great  circle  divides  the  earth  into  two  equal  partfw 
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These  tropics  are  marked  on  maps  as'  dotted  drcles  to 
distingnisli  them  from  other  parallels. 

The  part  of  the  earth  between  these  two  oiroles  is  the 
Torrid  zone,  so  called  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat  that 
prevails  there. 

The  parallels  at  23^"*  from  the  N.  and  S.  poles  respec- 
tively are  called  the  Polar  CirdeM- 

The  parts  of  the  earth  between  the  tropics  and  the  polar 
circles  are  the  Temperate  zones,  north  and  south,  and  have 
a  moderate  climate ;  the  parts  within  the  polar  circles  and 
round  the  poles,  north  and  south,  are  the  Frigid  zones  : 
here  the  most  intense  cold  prevails. 

The  Ecliptic  on  the  earth  is  a  great  circle  which  represents 
the  sun's  path  of  **verticdlity**  during  the  year. 

Form. — ^The  earth  is  nearly  globular.  It  is  flattened  a 
little  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  bulged  about  the  equator. 
The  length  of  the  shorter  diameter,  which  is  its  axis,  is 
7899  miles,  and  the  length  of  the  equatorial  diameter  is 
7925  miles ;  the  difference  between  these  two  diametersi 
viz.,  26  miles,  is  called  the  earth's  compression. 

That  the  earth  is  round  like  a  sphere  or  globe,  has  been 
proved  beyond  dispute,  although  when  we  look  around 
on  any  part  of  its  surface  it  appears  to  be  fiat,  and  to  meet 
the  sky  at  some  distance  from  the  place  on  which  we  stand. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  most  convincing  proof  of  the  rotundity 
of  the  earth  is  derived  from  the  well-known  fact  that  persons 
have  frequently  sailed  round  it.  In  addition,  the  following 
proofs  of  its  sphericity  are  usually  given : — 

1.  The  sun  rises  earlier  to  people  living  to  the  east  of  us. 
If  the  earth  were  flat  this  could  not  be  the  case.  In  Grea^ 
Britain  sunrise  is  one  minute  earlier  for  every  ten  miles  we 
travel  eastward ;  the  earth  is  therefore  round  in  these  two 
directions. 

2.  The  pole  star  is  on  the  horizon  to  people  at  the  equator 
and  nises  higher  and  higher  as  we  proceed  towards  the 
north ;  this  could  not  be  if  it  were  viewed  from  an  extended 
plane  ;  therefore  the  earth  is  also  round  from  north  to 
south. 

% 
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8..  Borlbg! .eblipses^  tdiertafthTs  shadow  has  always  s 

•^circular  edge,  although  rrivdlving  round  its  aads  ;  this  con* 

elimtly'' c&roular  shadow  must  bei  piioducedby  a  spherical 

;4.~  Lower  parts  of  ships  at  sea,  and  the  bases  of  mourit»ins 
on' land, -first  dis^pp^ajitigftioiii  view,  show  that  a  convexity 
.  of  surface  comes  between  us  and  the  objects  seen  in  every 
(Uife^tion. 

5.  The  horizon  at  sea  is  perfectly  round,  and  on  land  ot 
the  -same  shape,  allowing  for  inequalities  of  surface,  and 
for  objects  interceptiiig  the  view.. 

The  earth  curves  about  8  inches  in  a  mile ;  and  this  cur- 
TMuxeifwreases  with  the  squsM'iei  of  the  distance. 

To  find  the.  curvature  fot  any  distance  :  reduce  the  distance 
^to^mlles^  eSquaref  the.result^  an^-  multiply  by  8,  and  we  get  the 
•curvftfettre.iii  inchep.  On  the  contrary,  to  find  the  distance 
visible  from  a  given-  height,  we  reduce  the  height  to  inches, 
<liyide;by  8,  extract  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  for  the 
^sw^i*^;nules.. 

As  to  ^tlie  cause  of  tliiB  eartVs  spliericity  it  is  only  necessary  to  say, 
tHat  at  ficst  the  earth  was  Supposed  to  be  a  molt6n  masd,  and  the 
ibrce  of  graYitatibn,  acting  on  its  particles,  caused  them  to  assnme 
the  globttlMT>  form.  This  molten  mafis,  revolving  on  its  axis,  would 
soon  'bulge  out  at  the  equator,  as  ,the  particli^  at  that  part  would 
moye  more  rapidly  (in  consequence  of  the  earth  turning  on  its  axis) 
than  the  particles  on  any  other  part  of  the  eartVs  surface,  and  there- 
fore the  tangential  force  acting  on  thettf  ^ould  be  greater. 

Motions. — Tket  sun,  moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies 
appeJar  to  tnove  daily  from  east  to  west ;  this  appearance  is 
caused  by  the  earth's  motion  in  a  contrary  direction,  west 
to  east.    The  earth  has  two  motions,  diurnal  and  annual. 

The  diurnal  motion  is  the  turning  of  the  earth  on  its  axis 
from  west  to  east,  in  nearly  24  hours.  This  motion  is  the 
cause  of  day  and  night.  The  half  of  the  earth  on  which  the 
lun  is  shining  has  day,  the  other  half  night ;  and,  as  the 
earth  makes  a  complete  revolution  on  its  axis  in  24  hours, 


day  and  night,  taken  together,  ara  equal  to-that  periocl  of 
time. 


The  simplest  proof  of  this  motioii  is  th«t  givua  bj  Mon«.  Fouunlt, 
fanndedonpendaliuaeiperiiiMatamada  by  him  in  1S£1. 

The  following  b  another  proof  of  the  earUi's  rotatioD :  if «  atone 
were. let  fall  from  the  top  of  a  tower  to  the  ground,  and  if  the  earth 
really  had  a  rotation  from  west  to  east,  the  stone  nhould  fall  some- 
what  to  the  east  oC  the  foot  of  the  plumb-line,  becauae  the  top  of  the 
tower  would  have  s  greater  Telooity  of  rotation  than  the  bottom. 
Experlmenta  of  this  kind  haTs  denuuwtr^ed  the  earth'a  rotatipn. 

The  annual  motion  of  the  earth  is  its  revolution  round 
the  sun  in  a  period  of  about  36S^  daya.  The  direct  proof  of  thia 
motion  of  the  earth  in  space  depends  on  the  fact  that  light 
requires  a,  certain  interral  of  time  to  pass  from  one  point  of 
space  to  another,  comMned  with  the  observation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon knoWD  to  astronomers  by  the  term,  Aberration  of 
the  Fixed  Stars.  The  velocity  of  light  has  been  determined 
by  experiment;  and  it  can  be  easily  shown  that,  velocity  of 
earth  =^  velocity  of  light  x  tangent  of  aben^tion.  TTie  cause 
of  this  motion  ia  the  force  of  gravitation  exerted  by  the 
Bun,  ■which  would  draw  the  earth  to  the  sun,  and  the  tan- 
gential force  acquired  by  the  earth  moving  in  its  orbit, 
which  tends  to  cause  it -to  6y  off  in  a  steaight  line.  As 
these  two  forces  are  eontimtaUy  acting  on  the  earthy  the 
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result  is,  that- it  acts  as  a  ball  would  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  describes  a  curve.  The  orbit  of  the  earth  is 
not  circular,  but  elliptical ;  the  sun  being  in  one  of  the 
foci.  That  part  of  the  orbit  nearest  the  sun  is  called  peri- 
helion, and  the  part  most  remote  from  the  sun,  aphelion. 
The  earth  is  in  aphelion  when  it  is  summer  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

The  diflFepence  of  the  distance  of  ihe  earth  from  the  sran  when  in 
aphelion  and  perihelion  is  called  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit ; 
or,  correctly  speaking,  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  the  ratio 
which  the  distance  o#  the  centre  of  its  orbit  from  the  sun  bears  to 
the  mean  distance  or  semi-axis  major^  The  mean  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun  is  91,350,000  miles,  and  the  eccentricity  about 
3,000,000  miles  ;  but  this  latter  quantity,  as  well  as  the  season  when 
Aphelion  occurs,  changes  slowly  during  a  long  cycle  of  years. 

The  Seasons. — The  cause  of  the  seasons  is  three-fold 
< — lirt>,  the  earth's  annual  motion ;  2nd,  the  earth's  axis 
makes  with  the  plane  of  the  orbit  an  angle  of  66 J° ;  and 
3rd,  the  axis  always  points  to  the  same  point  in  the  heavens. 
If  we  take  a  small  globe  and  incline  its  axis  so  as  to  make 
^an  angle  of  66^°  and  then  carry  it  round  a  candle,  taking 
4$are  that  its  axis  in  every  two  positions  is  jparallel,  the  cause 
of  the  seasons  will  be  evident. 

In  one  position,  we  "virould  observe  the  sun  vertical  to 
.acircle  dirawn;23J'*  N.  of  the  equator.  In  this  position, 
J^he  rays  of  the  sun  reach  23 J°  beyond  the  north  pole,  while 
Vthey  do  not  reach  within  23  J**  of  the  south  pole.  In  such 
■a  position  it  is  obvious  that  summer  prevails  in  the  northern, 
and  winter  iir  the  southern  hemisphere.  In  the  opposite 
part  of  the  orbit  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sun  will  be  vertical 
23^**  S.  of  the  equator,  that  is,  over  the  tropic  of  Capricorn* 
In  this  J)osition  the  sun's  rays  extend  23J  beyond  the 
S.  pole,  and  they  fall  short  of  the  N.  pole  by  the  same 
-dist  ance.  In  two  points  of  the  orbit,  intermediate  between 
the  two  we  have  mentioned,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  axis 
ia  neither  inclined  to,  or  declined  from  the  sun  (though,  of 
course,  it  is  still  inclined  to  i^Qjplane  of  the  orbit),  and  in 
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these  two  positions  the  sun  is  vertical  to  %e  equator.  In 
these  cases  the  son's  rays  extend  from  pole  to  pole,  and  the 
days  and  nights  are  equal,  which  happens  on  the  20th 
March  and  23rd  September  in  every  year.  * 

Magnitude. — The  circumference  of  the  earth  is  24y866 
miles.  By  dividing  this  by  3*1416  we  get  the  diameter  to 
be  7,912  miles.*  The  area  of  the  earth's  surface  is  about 
197,000,000  square  miles,  and  its  solid  content,  about 
256,000  millions  of  cubic  miles..  All  these  numbers  can  be 
easily  found  if  we  once  know  the  length  of  a  degree  on  the 
earth's  surface  ;  for,  knowing  this,  if  wb  multiply  it  by  360 
we  get  the  circumference,  from  which  we  can  find  all  the 
others.  The  length  of  a  degree  on  the  earth's  surface  is 
found  as  follows  : — 

Let  ABC  represent  the  earth,  and  E  S  M  the  heavens. 
All  circles   are  divided  into  360  equal  parts  or    degreea 


N 


*  The  unit  of  measurement  on  tiie  sor&Mse  of  tiie  globe  is  a  degreei) 
which  iy  60  geographical  or  69^  British  miles  very  nearly.  The 
eircamference  of  the  earth,  that  is  a  line  passing  completely  roond 
it,  like  the  circumference  of  Jevery  circle,  is  divided  into  360  degrees, 
and  each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  60  equal  parts  called  minutes,  and 
these  again  into  60  equal  parts  called  seconds.  It  is  usual  to 
write  degrees,  minutes,  seconds  in  the  following  manner :  for  9?t 
degrees,  23  minutes,  and  36  seconds,  we  write  23%  23^  35'^  Now,  the 
half  of  the  earth's  circumference  is  one-half  360°,  that  is  180°,  and  thi» 
quarter  (often  called  a  quadrant)  is  90°,  which,  as  is  evident,  iaiba 
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Let  N  be  ishe  catilfcre  of  both  eircles,  and  let  P  Q  denote  a  de- 
gtee  on  tke  earthy  tben,  by  producing  N  P  and  N  Q  to  the 
outer  x>ircle)  <»  f  wiU  be  a  degree  on  the  heavens.  It  is, 
therefore,  |>lain,  that  by  walking  a  degree  on  the  earth's 
BVUBSfuoe,  a  line  drawn  from  us  to  the  sky  would  describe  a  de- 
gree on  the  heavens;  and  conversely,  if  this  line  described  a 
degree  on  the  heavens,  we  must  have  walked  a  degree  on  the 
earth's  surface.  Now^  if  we  take  the  height  of  a  fixed  star,  and 
walk  due  north  or  south  until  we  find,  by  again  taking  its 
height,  that  it  is  one  degree  higher  or  lower,  it  is  evident  we 
have  a  degree  on  ik»  earth's  surface.  By  measuring  from 
the  place  we  atarted  to  where  we  stopped,  making  allow- 
ances for  elevation  and  depression,  we  shall  have  the  length 
of  a  degree.  This  has  been  done  in  many  places,  and  the 
length  of  a  degree  asoertained  to  be  about  6Q^  miles. 

Owing  to  the  earth's  being  an  oblate  spheroid,  a  degree  of  latitude, 
or  the  360th  part  of  a  meridian,  is  a  little  longer  towards  the  poles  than 
at  the  equator.  The  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude,  or  the  360th 
part  of  a  parallel,  depends,  of  course,  ou  the  length  of  the  parallel ;  and 
as  these  circles  become  smaller  as  one  gees  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles,  the  degrees  of  longitude^most  aU  get  smaller  and  smaller  in  the 
aame  direction. 

POSITIOi^  OF  PLACES  ON,  THE  EARTH'S  SURFACE. 

In  order  to  giv^  the  exact  position  of  places  on  the  globe,  geo- 
graphers have  ii\troduced,wis  ak'eady  stated,  the  terms  lati- 
tude and  longitude,*    It  is  evident  that  )i  we  say  a  place  lies 


distance  from  the  equator  to  either  pole.  As  we  know  the  exact 
number  of  miles  in  a  degree,  which  has  been  found  by  actual 
flaeASttTQinent,  We  ii;Oii,>easify  datf^iipin^  ,t)id  number  of  mi|es  in  the 
•auth's  oiroumfierenoe,  by. multiplying, 3lpsQ  by  69^,  and  having per- 
fonned  this  simple  operajtiqn  i^  figures,  we  obtain  24,876  miles  or 
^000  miles  very  ne9.):ly.  Tijie  di/v^xeter  of  the  earth,  that  is,  a  line 
drawn  through  it9.ce9<trei  l^on^  a^y  poinitm  the  circumference  to  a 
point  directly  ppp<;kedte,  can  now  be  eai^ily  fpUTid ;  for  we  kuQW  that 
every  diameteir  bears  to  its  oircumference  the  ratio  given  above* 

*  Supposing  the  earth  to  be  a  ptirfect  sphere,  the  latitude  of  a  place 
in  the  angle  iiubtended  at  the  centre  by  the  arc  of  the  meridian,  iater- 
•I3>tisd.betw<^n  that  place  and  th^  e^Luator. 
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40  miks  dae  W^  of  London,  axid  60  miles  dne  N.  of  Porto- 
mouth,  it  will  be  found  by  finding  the  point  at  which  i/nm 
lines  drawa  in  tho  direotionindioAted  from  the  places  named, 
cut  each  other.     In  the  same  manner  if  we  are  Wld  a  place  is 
about  53^°  N.  latitude,  and  6  J**  W.  lon^tude,  we  look  at  the 
side  of  a  map,  and  find  the  parallel  of  5  S^""  as  near  as  we  can 
calculate  from  50^  the  parallel  usually  given,  and  the  meri- 
dian of  6i°  W.t  Though  latitude  and  longitude  are  found  by 
astronomical  observation,  it  may  be  WioU  to  refer  to  the  most 
common  methods  by  which  they  are  determined.     We  shall 
give  two  methods  of  determining  latj^ude. 

1st.  The  latitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth's  surface  is  equal 
to  the  altitude  of  the  polar  star  «t  that  place. 


Let  A  B  Oirepresont  the  earth,  and  *  be  the  polar  star  ; 
let  D  be  the  place  of  observation.  Then  a  tangent  passing 
through  D  will  be  the  horizon,  and  ^'^  D  M  will  be  the  alti- 
tude of  the  polar  star.  Let  A  C  be  the  earth's  axis,  G  B 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  will  be  the  equator,  and  G  L  D 
will  be  the  latitude  Now,  as  all  lines  drawn  from  points 
on  the  earth's  surface  to  the  polar  star  are  considered 
parallel,  owing  to  its  immense  distance,  *D  is  parallel  to 
A  G,  and  consequently  ^  D  L  is  equal  to  A  L  D  (Euclid  I. 
2D),  but  M  D  L  and  A  L  G  are  equal,  being  right  angles. 
Taking  these  away,  there  will  remain  *  D  M,  fequi  to  G  L  D, 
that  is,  the  height  of  the  polar  star  above  the  horizon  is 
^ual  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

f  Dublin,  of  course,  is  the  place  refeneA.  W. 
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2nd.  If  we  take  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  snb* 
Iract  it  from  90o,  and  then  add  his  declination  if  he  be  north 
of  the  equator,  or  subtract  it  if  he  be  south,  we  shall  have  the 
latitude. 


Let  0  be  the  position  of  a  spectator,  which  we  may  con- 
ceive to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  heavens,  A  B  his  horizon,  Z 
his  zenith,  G  Q  the  equator,  and  S  the  position  of  the  sun  at 
12  o'clock,  when  his  altitude  is  taken  ;  then  A  S  will  be  the 
meridian  altitude ;  and  it  is  plain  that  if  A  S  be  taken  from 
A  Z,  which  is  90°,  we  get  S  Z,  or  the  zenith  distance.  If 
we  add  to  this  Gr  S,  which  is  the  declination,  and  in  this  case 
it  is  north,  we  shall  obtain  G  Z.  By  referring  to  diagram,  p.  7, 
it  will  be  evident  that  G  Z  on  the  heavens  would  correspond 
in  degrees  to  the  distance  of  the  spectator  from  the  equator 
on  the  earth,  which  is  hi»  latitude.  If  the  sun  were  south 
of  the  equator  as  at  S",  the  meridian  altitude  would  be  A  S, 
and  this  taken  from  90°  would  give  S'  Z  as  before,  but  we 
should  subtract  G  S'  as  the  declination  from  this  to  obtain 
G  Z  or  the  latitude. 

(  Of  course  having  found  otir  latitude,  we  merely  know 
whether  we  are  N.  or  S.  of  the  equator,  and  how  far  N.  or  S. 
As  the  earth  moves  round  or  reyolves  on  its  axis  before  the 
aun  with  a  uniform  velocity  in  a  period  of  24  hours,  (a)  and 
as  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  one  half  of  it  will  be  exposed  to 
the  sun's  rays,  and  the  other  deprived  of  them  in  regular 
uicoession ;  thfti  is  360°,  being  its  entire  circumference,  it 

(a)  More  accurately  23  hours  56  minuteB. 
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will  move  in  one  hour  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  360  or  15 
degrees. 

The  sun  appears  to  rise  in  the  east  in  consequence  of  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  in  the  opposite  direction,  and,  con« 
ssquently,  places  towards  the  east  will  be  the  first  exposed  , 
to  his  rays,  and  in  the  proportion  of  one  hour  to  every  15**, 
the  time  at  such  places  being  in  advance  of  that  at  places 
towards  the  west.  Time  is  earlier  to  the  E.,  later  to  the  W. 
Longitude  is  only  counted  half  round  the  gldbe,  and  hence 
180°  or  half  360**  is  the  greatest  possible  longitude.  When 
the  sun  is  on  the  meridian  of  any  place  or  at  his  greatest 
altitude,  it  is  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  at  that  place. 

To  determine  longitude,  we  must  havd  meridian  time 
and  local  time.  There  are  three  methods  of  determining 
first  meridian  or  Greenwich  time. 

1st.  By  a  chronometer,  set  to  Greenwich  time  at  starting, 
and  referring  to  it. 

In  this  countiy  we  reckon  longitude*  from  the  Greenwich 
observatory ;  in  France  and  most  other  countries  they 
reckon  from  their  own  principal  observatory.  If  a  person 
should  find  at  sea  it  is  twelve  o'clock  when  his  chra 
nometer,  which  indicates  London  time,  is  only  ten  o'clock 
it  is  evident  that  London  time  is  later  than  the  time  of  the 
place  in  which  he  finds  himself,  by  two  hours.  Consequently 
he  is  2  X  15''=30^  to  the  E.  of  London.  On  the  con- 
trary,  if  his  chronometer  indicate  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  sun  i^over  his  meridian,  it  is  plain  his 
position  is  now  3  x  16°=^ 45**,  west  longitude.  In  this 
case  every  four  minutes  diiterence  m  tmae  represents  1** 

*  The  question  of  finding  the  exact  longitude  at  sea  being  so  im- 
portant, the  British  legislature,  in  1714,  advanced  £2,000  for  the 
purpose  of  making  experiments ;  and  offered  rewards  to  the  amount 
of  £20,000  in  case  of  perfect  accuracy  being  secured.  Mr.  John 
Harrison,  by  greatly  improving  the  construction  of  chronometers,  which 
he  succeeded  in  making  keep  correct  time  for  i^n  years,  gained 
the  reward  in  1761.  Several  others  have  succeeded  in  constructing 
chronometers  of  equal  excellence,  amongst  whom  may  be  named 
Mr.  Denty  perhaps  the  most  snccessful. 
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difference  in  longitude,  for    GO'  + 15  =  4';    If    chrono- 
meters kept  exact  time  in  all  seas,  in  all  climates,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  this  mode  of  finding  the  longitude  would 
be  quite  sufficient.     This,  however,  notwithstaQding  the  ' 
vast  improvements  above  referred  to,  can  hardly  be  expected. 

2nd.  Take  the  angular  distance  of  the  mjoon  from  one 
of  the  conspicuous  stars  near  her,  find  the  distance  in  the 
nautical  almanac,  and  opposite  to  it  will  be  found  Green- 
wich time.    This  is  the  lunar  method. 

3rd.  Observe  the  eclipse  of  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and 
then  refer  to  a  nautical  almanac  which  gives  the  time  when 
this  eclipse  occurs  to  a  spectator  at  Greenwich.  This  will  be 
Greenwich  time. 

The  methods  of  finding  local  time  are  not  suited  for  these 
pages. 

Knowing  Greenwich  time  ^jid  Ipcal  time,  we  find  our  longi- 
tude as  follows : — 

As  1  hour  :  difference  of  these  times  ::  15*» :  lon^tude. 
Because,  as  the  earth  turns  round  360°  in  24  hours,  it  will 
rotate  15°  in  one  hour.  If  the  local  time  be  earlier  than 
Greenwich,  the  longitude  is  east ;  if  later,  the  longitude  is 
west.  When  we  know  our  latitude  and  longitude,  we  can 
find  our  position  on  the  earth;  for  we  merely  have  to 
trace  the  meridian  of  the  given  longitude  until  it  cuts  the 
parallel  of  the  given  latitude,  and  where  they  intersect,  is 
the  required  place.  Pupils  are  sometimes  required  to  work 
questions  under  the  following  two  problems  : — 

(1.)  Given  the  longitude  of  two  places,  and  the  time  in  one 
place,  to  determine  the  time  in  the  other ) 

As  15°  :  the  sum  of  the  longitudes  of  the  places,  if  the 
longitude  be  of  different  kinds,  or  to  their  difference,  if  of  the 
same  kind  ^^.i  1  hour  :  the  difference  of  time.  Then  if  the 
time  of  th«  more  eastern  place  be  given,  subtract  this  differ- 
ence from  it ;  if  the  time  of  the  aaaore  western,  add  it. 

(2.)  Given  Ae  time  of  two  places  and  the  longitude  of 
Wie,  to  find  the  longitude  of  the  other? 

As  1  hour  :  i3ie  differences  of  the  times  ;:  15**  :  to  differ- 
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cnce  of  longitude.    Then  if  the  longitude  of  the  more 

eastern  place  be  given  subtract  this  diflference,  otherwise  add 

*         ■ .  ^  .     '11..       I 

■^  ■•.•'.'■ 

It.  ..,,.■ 

%  We'can  genefally  find  iihd:  distance  06twee&tir6  places  On 
a  map  bjiaking  ihe  distani^  betweian  them  and  applying  it 
to  the  scale  of  .the  map.  If  tio  scale  be  on  the  mop,  thett 
bring  this  distance  to  iihe  equator  if  it  be  a  map  of  the  world, 
or  to  the  side  of  the  map  if  it  be  of  a  particular  country,  bj 
which  meaois  we  can  find  the  number  of  decrees  of  a  great 
circ.e  between  them,  and.  we  can  reduce  these  degrees  to 
miltei^  by  mtdtiplyinig'  by  69*^.  It  two  places  be  on  the  same 
metidian,  we  can  teU'  their  distant' ih  degrees,  by  adding 
tbeil?  latitudes  if  of  ddfiferent  kinda/ or  subtracting  their  lati^ 
tade»if  of  ibesame  kind.  As  these  are  degrees  of  a  grisat 
circle  oitftlt^  earth,  they  cttn  be  changed  into  miicB  by  mul- 
tipl3^ngby  6^i^.  If  the  places  be  on  the  same  parallel,  thd 
distanice  between' them  in  degrees  is  found!  by  adding  their 
longitudes  if  of  diffent  kinds,  or  subtracting  their  longitudes 
if  of  the  same  kind.  But  Itsthesie  are  degrees  of  a  small  circle, 
they  can  only*  be. reduced  to  miles  by  multiplying  by  the 
length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  on  that  particular  parallel  of. 
latitude^  as  found  from  such  a' table  as  the  following : — 

USMCttfl  OF  A  r>t<3tni^  of  LOlfOlTtTBti. 


UWTllm^S. 

MILSS. 

ZA.n*txjn^ 

ifHiZS. 

0 

e»A 

SO 

44 

5 

68A 

55 

39$ 

10 

68 

60 

Uk 

15 

66i 

65 

29 

20 

65 

70 
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62i 

75 

18 

30 

60 

80 

.12 

35 

56^ 

85 

'  6 

40 

5a 

90 

0 

" 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Physical  Geography  treats  of  the  natural  appearance  of 
tiie  earth's  surface,*  and  the  phenomena  of  air,  water,  and 
land.  It  is  not  in  its  province,  as  already  mentioned,  to 
trace  empirical  divisions  made  by  man,  but  the  natural  con* 

ditions  of  our  globe  as  imprinted  by  the  Creator's  hands, 
and  the  immutable  laws  which  govern  it  ibr  our  benefit,  and 
the  supply  of  our  material  wants. 

Physical  Geography  treats  of  the  configurations  of  the 
great  masses  of  land  called  continents,  and  their  distribu- 
tions in  both  hemispheres ;  the  directions  of  the  mountain 
chains  and  of  the  great  rivers ;  the  ocean  with  its  currents 
and  tides  >  the  atmosphere  with  its  clouds,  winds,  and  elec- 
tricity ;  the  distribution  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  of  plantsi 
animals,  luid  man.    Geology  is  connected  with  this  science. 

DEFINITIONS,  £Ta 

A  continent  is  a  large  extent  of  land  containing  many 
other  divisions. 

An  island  is  a  tract  of  land  entirely  surrounded  by 
water.     An  islet  is  a  very  small  island  usually  uninhabited. 

AjpeninsiUa  t  is  a  portion  of  land  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  water  except  at  one  narrow  neck  generally  called  an 
isthmnSf  with  which  it  is  connected  to  a  continent. 

A  cape  is  a  portion  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  sea  • 
when  very  small  it  is  called  a  point;  when  elevated  or 
mountainous  it  is  called  a.  promontory.^ 

An  elevation  or  protuberance  on  the  earth  at  least  1,000 

*  Geology  treats  of  the  various  substances  which  compose  the 
earth,  and  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone,  and  is  undergoing. 

+  Also  called  Chersonese. 

X  Various  names  are  applied  to  headlands  according  to  the  shape 
they  assume  :  some  are  called  bills^  as  Portland  Bill,  Selsea  Bill,  on 
the  south  coa^  ot  England ;  some  are  called  muUs,  in  Scotland,  as 
the  Mull  of  Oantyre.  The  term  neea  is  alSo  very  commonly  applied 
to  headlands — evidently  another  form  of  nose,  which  we  have  in  the 
fMze  S.  i>lI^orway>.the  naze  of  Essex^  etc 
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feet  above  sea-Ieyel  is  called  a  mountain  /  *  nnaUer  elerationa 

are  called  hills, 

A  plain  is  a  flat  or  level  district  of  considerable  eztent.t 

A  taMe-land  is  an  elevated  plain  with  steep  acclivities  oa 
every  side. 

A  plain  is  called  a  vcUley  when  it  lies  between  two  hilb  or 
monntains,  and  a  small  vallej  is  often  called  a  vote. 

Steppes  are  extensive  plains  very  much  the  nature  of 
deserts  (sterile  and  barren),  in  south  Eussia,  bordering  oh 
the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  consists  of  land  and  water,  in  the 
propoHion  of  three  parts  water  to  one  part  land  ;  and  if  we 
compare  the  north  of  the  equator  with  the  south  oi  it,  the 
proportion  of  land  is  as  three  to  one. 

An  ocean  is  the  name  given  to  th6  largest  bodies  of  salt 
water. 

A  5ea  is  smaller  than  an  ocean,  and  usually  confined  or 
bounded  by  land.  In  fact,  it  is  often  a  branch  of  aa 
ocean,  having  a  particular  nam^. 

An  archipelago  is  the  nam^  applied  to  a  sea  studded  with 
islands. 

A  gulf  is  a  large  portion  of  the  sea  running  some  distance 
into  the  land. 

A  bay  has  a  wider  opening  than  a  gulf,  and  does  not 
penetrate  so  deeply  into  the  land,  but  is  usually  .navigable. ' 

A  creek  is  a  very  small  bay  or  inlets, 

A  firth,  frith,  or  estvaryj  is  the  widening  o(  a  river  intQ 
the  sea. 

*  A  volcano  is  a  baming  moantam  triiich  .tlirows  up  lava,  smok^ 
or  other  matter. 

tin  America  five  kinds  of  plains  are  distinguiished :  Savannaha^ 
which  are  extensive  grassy. plains  or  meado-ws  in  the  soutdiern  states 
of  I^orth  America;  Prairies  are  similar  plains  destitute  of  trc^esfs 
found  in  the  western  states ;  Llanos  are  extensive  plains  in  Southr 
America  near  the  Orinoco.,  SLud^Pcftnpas  are  flats  or  plaina  in  th©^ 
basin  of  the  La  Plata,  peculiar-shaped  sand  hills  o4Ded  *'  Mcdauon  '* 
appearing  in  some  places  j-  dilvas  are  forest  plains  on  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon.  -     - 
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Aa^haihml  oaIme<^te  tw^o  greater  bodiei^  of  water,  and  is 
not  80  wide  as  to  be  called  a  sea. 

Asiraii  h  usually  niauTOwer  than  a  channel,  and  connects 
two  latg0r  bodies  of  water. 

A  sound  is  a  shallow  strait,  usually  separating  an  island 
froittithfe  mainland. 

A  IcJce  is  a  portion  of  water  entirely  surrounded  by  land.* 

A  lagoon  is  a  kind  oi  brackish  Lake,  usually  found  in 
tropical  latitudes. 

A  river  is  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  rising  inland,  and  flow- 
ing into  a  lake  or  sea.  One  river  that  flows  into  another  is 
called  a,n. affluent  or  tributary.  A  confkient  is  a  river  joining 
another,  after  flowing  some  considerable  distance  in  the 
same  direction  with  that  other.  When  a  river  flows  through 
a  rugged  and  hilly  district  of  country,  caseadeSy  cataracts^ 
and  rapids  are  formed. 

A  basin  includes  the  whole  tract  of  eountry  drained  by  a 
river,  and  all  its  tributaries. 

A  watershed  is  an  elevated  region  in  which  rivers  flowing 
in  different  directions  have  their  sources. 

A  deltay  so  called  from  its  triangular  shape,  resembling 
one  lof  the  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  is  formed  between 
the  bifurcating  mouths  of  rivers. 

A  camd  is  a  kind  of  artificial  river,  made  level  for  the 
transit  of  goods  and  passengers. 

A  railway  or  railroad  is  a  road  or  way  on  which  iron  rails 
are  placed,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  wheeled  car- 
riages drawn  by  steam-power. 

A  tramway  is  a  somewhat  similar  construction  laid  along 
the  principal  streets  in  our  large  towns,  its  carriages  being 
drawn  by  horses. 

Considering  the  earth  in  two  hemispheres  as  separated  by  tiie 

equator,  there  is  nearly  three  times  as  much  land  inthe  northern  as  in 

the  Bonthem  hemisphere.    This  circumstance  has  an  inflnence  npon 

temperature  at  a  certain  distance  north  and  south  of  the  equinoctial 
1 i^ _ 

*  In  Scotland  it  is  often  called  a  loeh,  in  Ireland  a  lougK  and  in 
England  a  mere,    A  mountain  lake  is  called  a  tarn. 
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line.  In  the  world,  as  cUvided  into  the  nsnal  eastern  and  western 
iiemispheres,  the  quantity  of  land  is  nearly  as  five  in  the  former  to 
two  in  the  latter. 

In  the  different  zones,  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  is  very 
neariy  as  follows  : — In  the  torrid  zone  one-third  of  the  surface  is  land ; 
in  the  north  temperate  zone,  one-half;  in  the  south  temperate  zone^ 
(it  may  be  called  a  zone  of  water)  one^tenth  ;  in  the  north  frigid  zone» 
one-third.  ^The  south  frigid  zone  may  be  regarded  for  the  present  as 
all  water.* 

By  taking  London  as  a  centre,  and  dividing  the  globe  into  two 
hemispheres,  we  find  nearly  all  the  land  in  that  with  London  as  centre, 
while  the  other  is  almost  entirely  a  hemisphere  of  water.  Hence  the 
influence  of  London  and  the  British  empire  on  the  civilized  world. 

THE  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD. 

On  standing  before  the  map  of  the  world  we  see  it  is 
divided  into  two  large  circles,  each  containing  one-half 
the  globe.  The  map  is  drawn  in  this  form  to  enable  us  to 
see  the  whcJle  world  at  one  view ;  for  of  a  globe,  which  is 
the  truest  representation  of  the  earth,  we  can  only  see  one- 
half  at  one  view.  The  circle  on  the  right  contains  what  is 
called  the  eastern  hemisphere  and  Old  World,  which  is 
divided  into  four  great  continents,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Australia,  with  the  oceans  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
including  part  of  the  Arctic,  Antarctic,  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
all  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  stretches  from  Cape  Severo,  in  N. 
lat.  78",  to  Cape  Agulhas,  S.  lat.  35°.  Its  most  western 
point  is  Cape  Verd,  17^®  W.  long.,  its  most  eastern.  East 
Cape,  170°  W  long,  (corresponding  to  190°  E.  long.)  Its 
area  is  about  33  millions  of  square  miles.  To  the  south-east 
is  found  the  large  island  of  Australia,  with  other  extensive 
islands  in  its  vicinity. 

The  Old  World  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  Eed  Seas;  the  connection  being  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  (now  cut  through  by  a  ship  canal — the 
result  of  the  genius  and  perseverance  of  a  Frenchman). 

*  The  supposed  existence  of  a  southern  continent  modifies  this 
computation. 
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The  circle  on  the  left,  called  the  western  hemisphere,  fa« 
eludes  the  continent  of  America,  with  the  oceans  by  which 
it  is  surrounded. 

The  western  continent,  or  New  World,  extends  from 
Barrow's  Straits,  74**  N.  lat.,  to  Cape  Froward,  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  54**  S.  lat. ;  and  from  Cape  Branco,  in 
Brazil,  34«  40'  W.  long.,  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  168** 
W.  long.  Its  length  is  upwards  of  10,000  miles,  and  breadth 
3,200.    Area,  16  millions  of  square  miles. 

The  New  World  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  (crossed  by  a  railway  from  Aspin- 
wall  to  Panama).  Thus  the  obstaclea  to  the  intercourse 
with  the  East  presented  by  these  two  peninsulas — Africa 
and  South  America — have  been  in  a  great  measure  over- 
come. 

The  whole  extent  of  land  may  be  taken  at  fifty-two 
millions  of  square  miles.  Europe  contains  three  millions 
eight  hundred  thousand,  or  a  little  less  than  one-thirteenth 
of  the  whole }  Asia  sixteen  millions  six  hundred  thousand, 
or  very  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole ;  Africa  twelve  mil- 
Uons,  or  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole ;  Australia 
and  the  adjacent  islands  four  and  a  quarter  millions,  or  one 
twelfth  of  the  whole ;  and  America  sixteen  millions,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole. 

We  perceive  from  the  map  that  the  form  of  the  land 

differs  in  the  two  continents.   In  the  Old  World,  or  eastern 

continent,  the  extension  is  chiefly  from  east  to  west,  while 

in  the  western  it  is  from  north  to  south.     Their  chief 

mountain  chains  follow  the  same  direction.     In  the  former 

the  dry  or  rainless  region  extends  like  a  zone  from  the 

west  coast  of  Africa  nearly  to  the  eastern  side  of  Asia. 

Recent  IIetuknb  op  the  Population. 

Square  Milea.  Inhabitanta.    JJ^jg^ 

Europe  3,776,493     ..   309,178,300 

Asia  17,079,383     ..   824,648,500 

Atrica  11,416,894     ..    199,921,600 

Australia  j^nd  Polynesia  . .     3,381,210     ..       4,748,600 

America         16,687,840     ..     86,519,800 

Making  a  grand  total  of  a  little  under  62  millions  of  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  1,423,917,000.— jB^Aw  ^  Wagner, 
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All  the  great  divisions  of  thet  world  differ  from  one  another  in  many 
important  particulars.  Europe,  the  smallest,  is  more  broken  up,  and 
more  deeply  indented  with  a  longer  coast  line  than  the  others,  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  accounts  for  its  less  rigorous  climate  in  winter,  and 
less  oppressive  heat  in  the  summer.  Its  inhabitants  being  more 
intelligent,  more  energetic,  and  better  educated  than  those  of  the 
ether  divisions,  are  gradually  s])reading,  either  by  colonization  or 
eonquest,  over  the  rest  of  the  globe.  Possessing  regular  and  stable 
governments,  it  has  been,  until  lately,  less  subject  to  revolution  and 
dvil  war  than  the  other  continents.  With  an  abundance  of  i^  mora 
useful  minerals,  coal  and  iron,  it  has  very  little  of  the  precious  metals, 
gold  and  silver.  Its  plants  are  not  so  exuberant  nor  so  varied  in 
foliage,  nor  has  it  such  a  variety  of  animal  life  ab  have  the  other  great 
divisions  of  the  earth. 

Asia,  with  tnree  peninsulas  in  the  south,  resembling  the  three  of 
lonthem  Europe,  has  the  most  opposite  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  is 
possessed  by  a  less  energetic  race,  has  the  highest  mountain,  the  most 
extensive  plateau,  the  largest  islands  adjoining  its  coasts,  and  richer 
tropical  productions  than  any  of  the  other  divisions.  It  resembles 
America  in  size,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  climate.  It  differs  from 
Africa  in  its  general  outline,  and  is  much  better  watered,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Arabia,  which  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  African 
eontinentb  It  possesses  governments  of  the  most  diametrically  opposite 
character,  some  parts  of  it  still  retaining  the  ancient  patriarchal  form, 
others  the  most  absolute  despotism  ;  while  others,  though  absolute  in 
form,  are  limited  in  the  exercise  of  their  governmental  functions, 
either  by  the  customs  or  traditions  of  the  country. 

Africa,  with  its  sandy  deserts  and  scorching  heat,  resembles  South 
America  only  in  general  outline,  and  the  fewness  of  the  islands  around 
its  coast ;  has  few  bays  or  openings  of  any  kind,  and  still  remains,  to  a 
great  extent,  unexplored.  While  South  America  is  well  watered  and 
abounds  in  grassy  plains,  Africa  has  few  large  rivers :  also  their  pro- 
ductions differ  materially.  Both  continents  project  towards  the  east, 
ind  have  a  bending  or  indentation  tofwards  the  west.  The  heated 
winds,  which  sweep  over  the  great  deserts  of  Africa,  increase  the 
temperature  of  souUiem  Europe.  It  is  the  most  backward  division  oi 
the  globe  in  civilization,  and  the  least  interesting  as  regards  the  pro< 
gress  of  the  human  family.  Notwithstanding  the  success  of  recent 
ezplomtions,  a  great  part  of  the  interior  of  this  continent  remains  an 
unknown  region. 

America,  divided  into  two  almost  equal  parts,  differs  in  its  general 
direction  from  all  the  other  continents  ;  extending  in  a  meridional 
dirtction  almost  from  pole  to  pole,  it  has  every  variety  of  climate, 
with  most  luxuriant  productions.  Its  great  mountain  chains,  instead 
of  running  parallel  to  the  equator,  like  most  of  those  of  theOVdWoTld^ 
take  A  direction  almoat  north  and  south.     Young  and  enet^elVc,  \\a 
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immense  republic  is  making  rapid  strides  in  modem  science,  and 
tending  its  iujQuence  far  and  wide.  Unlike  Europe,  it  has  its  islands 
and  openings  mnch  more  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  sidei  It 
is  strikingly  the  land  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  j  and  its  momn- 
tains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  forests  are  of  colossal  dimensions.  The  most 
characteristic  physical  feature,  however,  consists  in  its  extensive  plaiup. 
Australia,  an  island  a  little  smaller  than  Europe.  U  Tery  com- 
pact, with  only  a  few  wide  bays ;  rich  in  the'-precious  metals,  it  is 
becoming  very  quickly  inhabited  by  the  immigrante,  who  flock 
thither  in  search  of  them.  The  peculiarities  of  its  animals  and  vege- 
tables are  well  known.  It  has  very  few  rivers,  most  of  its  surplus 
waters  being  carried  off  by  evaporation ;  in  this  partictuar,  and  also  in 
that  of  its  interior  being  little  known,  it  resembles  Africa. 

The  water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  consists  also 
of  five  great  divisions :  the  Pacific  ocean,  lying  to  the 
west  of  America  and  to  the  east  of  Asia  and  Australia ; 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  lying  between  America  on  the  west 
and  Europe  and  Africa  on  the  east ;  the  Indian,  lying 
souf.b  of  Asia,  east  of  Africa,  and  west  of  A,ustralia ;  the 
Arctic,  surrounding  the  north  pole;  and  the  Antarctic^  sur- 
rounding the  south  pole.  The  area  of  these  f.vo  oce^ms  i« 
estimated  at  145  millions  of  square  miles.  ThePaciMc, 
which  covers  more  than  half  the  globe,  has  an  area  of  eighty 
millions  of  square  miles,  is  10,300  miles  by  9,200,  and  was 
so  named  from  the  erroneous  supposition  that  it  was  almost 
free  from  storms.  It  is  quite  open  to  the  south,  but  almost 
closed  to  the  north,  where  a  naxrow  strait  unites  it  with 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  rolls  in  a  great  valley 
separating  the  two  hemispheres,  with  a  breadth  of  3,600 
miles  at  its  widest  part,  and  800  miles  at  its  narrowest 
(from  Norway  to  Greenland),  and  an  area  of  25  millions  of 
square  miles.  It  is  open  at  the  south,  but  partially 
closed  by  islands  towards  the  north. 

The  Indian  Ocean  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  Atlantic, 
and  lies  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  south  of  Tasmania. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  is  round  the  north  pole.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  any  of  the  others,  nearly  covered  with   ice, 

and  almost  shut  in  by  the  great  continents.  The  Antarctic 
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Ocean  is  south  of  a  line  from  the  south  of  New  Zealand  to 
Oape  Horn,  thence  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Tasmania 
to  New  Zealand. 

Mountains. — In  the  great  continent,  a  line  of  continu- 
ous mountains  stretches  from  east  to  west ;  the  l^ghest  ranges 
in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  some 
chains  of  less  height  at.jight  angles  to  them.  In  America 
the  principal  chains  follow,  in  like  manner,  the  general 

direction  of  the  land,  and  run  north  and  south. 
A  series  of  mountain  systems  extends  from  Behring's 

Strait,  north-east  of  Asia,  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  south- 
west of  Europe.  Four  chains  in  these  run  through  Central 
Asia  parallel  to  one  another  :  th^  Altai,  Thian  Shan,  Kuen 
Lung,  and,  most  southerly,  the  stupendous  range  of  the 
ELimalaya,  the  highest  in  the  world  :  these  all  seem  to  unite 
in  the  Hindoo  Coosb,  in  Afghanistan.  The  range  then 
extends  to  the  Elburz  Mountains,  along  by  the  Caspian 
Sea  (south),  and  is  continued  through  Persia,  Armenia  * 
Asia  Minor,  and  then  by  the  Caucasus  to  the  Black  Sea.  This 
range  may  be  regarded  as  continued  in  Euroi)e  by  the 
Balkan,  Eastern  Alps,  and  Carpathian  Mountains,  which 
seem  to  pass  into  the  mighty  mountain  system  of  the  Alps, 
containing  the  most  lofty  summits  in  Europe.  The  next 
continuation  is  the  Cevennes  across  France,  stretching  south- 
west to  the  Mediterranean.  The  valley  of  Languedoc  here 
intercepts  the  prolongation  to  the  Pyrenees,  which,  connected 
with  the  Spanish  mountains,  bring  us  to  Cape  Finisterre. 

It  is  remarkable  that  one  side  of  a  mountain  slope  iu 
more  gradual  than  the  other.  That  on  the  N.  of  the 
Himalayas  is  2,500  miles,  while  that  on  the  S.  is  scarcely 
500.     The  same  of  the  Pyrenees,  Andes,  etc. 

The  shape  of  a  country  seems  often  to  depend  on, 
or  follow,  the  direction  of  its  mountain  chains.  Italy  is  a 
remarkable  example ;  Scandinavia,  as  traversed  by  the 
Dofrefield  Mountains;  Madagascar,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica, 
imonjs:  islands,  are  also  examples  of  this  coincidence. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  scenery  of  mountains  atnong 
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the  more  elevated  peaks,  is  the  vast  surface  of  snow  which 
everywhere  meets  the  eye ;  and  in  the  deep  valleys  the  vast 
accumulations  of  ice  which  are  found. 

The  outline  of  mountains  is  to  a  great  extent  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  rock«  composing  them. 

Volcanoes.— Ot  all  the  phenomena  which  mountains  present,  06i> 
tainly  the  most  remarkable  are  volcanoes,  or  burning  mountains. 
Foul  of  these  are  found  in  Europe  :  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Hekla,  and 
Stromboli.  Most  volcanoes  are  situated  near  the  sea,  and  some  even 
under  its  waters,  as  is  proved  by  islands  and  rocks  rising  in  its  bosom 
after  earthquakes.  The  remaia<«  of  several  extinct  volcanoes  are  found 
in  many  countries,  particularly  in  France  and  Hhine  Prussia. 

Hills. — In  a  small  district,  elevations  which  in  a  conti- 
nent would  be  termed  hills,  are  called  mountains.  Another 
distinguishing  feature  between  hills  and  mountains  is  that 
the  former  are  usually  isolated,  whereas  the  latter  occur  in 
chains  or  groups,  as  already  stated. 

Plateaux.* — These  include  all  table-lands  or  elevated 
plains,  although  many  of  them  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
table-like  form. 

The  most  remarkable  table-land  in  the  world  is  in  central 
Asia,  including  Thibet  (16,000  feet  above  sea  level),  and 
the  desert  of  Gobi.  The  plateau  of  Mexico  is  elevated 
7,000  feet,  and  that  of  Quito,  in  South  America,  still 
higher.  The  table-land  of  Spain  is  the  most  considerable 
in  Europe,  and  exceeds  2,000  feet  in  height. 

Plains  or  IjO'wlands. — In  Eussia  an  extended  plain 
stretches  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas.  Crossing  the  Uralian  Mountains  we  come  to  another 
plain  of  greater  extent,  sloping  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
Great  Desert  of  Africa  is  another  plain,  for  the  most  part,  of 
moving  sand,  on  which  rain  never  falls.  North  America 
contains  vast  savannahs,  or  plains,  in  the  valley  of  the  AIis» 

*  Pro^eraor  Ansted,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  Physical  Geo- 
paphy,  limits  the  term  plateau  to  an  elevation  at  least  600  feet  in 
heighti 
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Afiippi,  to  the  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains ;  in  other  parts 
prairies,  or  natural  meadows,  alternating  with  forests.  In 
South  America  the  plains  are  called,  towards  the  Orinoco, 
Uanos;  in  the  middle,  where  the  Amazon  rolls,  they  are 
called  silvas,  or  forests ;  and  further  south,  pampas. 

Geologry. — Ad  examination  of  the  eartli^e  crust,  in  railway  onttinga^ 
mines,  and  quarries,  and  in  the  banks  of  rivers  and  faces  of  cliffs  by 
the  sea-shore,  shows  us  that  it  is  formed  of  beds  or  strata  of  various 
rocks.  Were  it  not  for  the  upheaval  of  large  portions  of  these  strata 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the 
planet  on  which  we  Uve,  would  be  scanty  indeed.  This  crust  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  ten  miles  in  thickness,  whereas  the  deepest  mine  it 
little  more  than  half  a  mile. 

Geologists  have  derived  much  knowledge  from  the  study  of  these 
rocks.  The  history  of  this  earth  for  thousands,  perhaps  millions  of 
years,  prior  to  the  date  to  which  any  record  brings  us  back,  is 
imprinted  in  them.  The  whole  earth  is  supposed  to  have  been,  at  one 
time,  a  liquid  mass  of  molten  matter,  such  as  is  thought  to  exist 
at  present  40  miles  beneath  its  surface ;  this,  by  gradually  cooling, 
hardened  into  what  are  called  the  igneous  rocks.  Mountain  chairs, 
and  the  other  inequalities  which  mark  the  surface  of  our  globe,  are 
•apposed  to  have  originated  from  the  internal  expansive  force  of  the 
earth  actiug  on  porticos  of  her  crust,  the  surface  in  these  parts, 
having  been  thus  gradually  heaved  up  or  occasionally  broken  into 
fissures  through  which  volcanic  matter  was  erupted. 

From  the  existence  of  volcanoes,  and  the  frequency  of  earthquakes, 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  there  must  be  elastic  fluids,  subjected  to 
enormous  pressure,  in  the  interior  of  our  planet. 

Above  the  igneous  or  oldest  rocks — such  as  granite — are  the 
aqu^duA,  which  have  been  precipitated  from  a  fluid — water — in  layers 
or  strata — hence  called  sedimentary  rocks,  such  as  sandstones,  slates, 
limestones,  chalk,  beds  of  clay — till  we  come  to  the  surface  soil, 
fomied  by  the  disintegration  of  roclu  of  various  kinds,  acted  on  by 
air  and  water,  and  mixed  with  animal  and  vegetable  remains. 

Some  authorities  make  three  divisions  of  rocks :  the  igneous^  ot 
volcanic  ;  the  aqiLeous,  or  sedimentary  ;  and  the  transformed,  or  meta- 
morphic.  These  latter,  however,  are  included  in  the  sedimentary ; 
bat  they  have  their  nature  changed  by  the  action  of  heat,  after  depo- 
mtion — such  as  marble  from  limestone.  The  igneous  rocks,  in  a 
molten  state  of  intense  heat,  oominsr  in  contact  with  stratified  rocks, 
stasad  the  change. 

The  formation  of  these  various  classes  of  rocks  is  still  going  on. 
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The  igneous  matter  in  the  earth,  striving  to  burst  its  way  through 
the  rocky  crust,  encounters  an  opening  through  the  centre  of  a 
volcano,  and  is  ejected  as  lava  from  the  summit.  This,  by  its  contact 
with  rocks,  and  by  the  action  of  vapours  usually  accompanying 
volcanic  eruptions,  metamorphoses  them.  Sedimentary  or  stratified 
rocks  are  formed  from  previously  existing  rocks  strewed  as  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  then  subjected  to  pressure  by  the  overlying 
mass. 

Metallic  veins  are  said  to  originate  by  svhlimation,  or  by  vapours 
nsing  through  fissures,  and  leaving  deposits. 

As  the  stratified  rocks  have  been  formed  by  the  disintegration  and 
gradual  wearing  away  cf  the  unstratified,  these  small  portions  carried 
along  by  water  in  motion,  settled  at  the  bottom  of  ancient  lakes  and 
seas,  and  with  them  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants.  These  organic 
remains  are  called  fossils.  Among  the  fossils  are  the  bones  of  animals, 
shells,  plants,  reptiles,  many  species  of  which  are  dissimilar  to  any 
now  in  existence  in  the  water  or  on  the  land. 

Limestone  is  altogether  formed  from  animal  remains,  mostly  micro- 
scopic shells.     Coal  consists  exclusively  of  the  remains  of  plants. 

The  volcanic  forces  generated  by  heat  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
besides  causing  earthquakes,  give  rise  to  thermal  or  hot  springs  and 
gases,  which  ooze  up  in  various  places  ;  and  it  is  also  thought  that  the 
gradual  rising  and  subsidence  of  land  in  parts  of  the  world  are  pro- 
duced by  these  forces.  The  existence  of  this  heat  is  [»roved  by  the  in- 
creasing M'armth  of  the  interior  as  we  descend  into  the  earth.  In 
mines,  for  every  54  feet  we  go  down,  the  temperature  increases  1**. 
Hot  springs  and  gases  further  confirm  this  conclusion,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  water  of  artesian  wells  becomes  warmer  as  the  depth  in- 
creases. The  rate  of  1°  to  54  feet,  will  give  the  temperature  of  boil- 
ing water  at  two  miles*  depth,  that  of  red-hot  iron  at  nine  miles,  and 
at  forty  miles  every  known  substance  must  be  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

We  thus  find  satisfactory  explanation  of  geological  phenomena.* 

The  "Waters  consist  of  springs,  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  ocean. 
Springs  arise  fr6m  sheets  of  water  stored  underground; 
and  as  water  will  "  rise  to  its  level,"  if  the  reservoir  be  in  a 
hill  the  spring  on  the  lower  ground  will  gush  up  as  a  foun- 
tain ;  ott  the  other  hand,  if  the  source  of  the  supply  be  deep 
below,  the  water  will  not  rise  to  the  surface,  and  must  be 
brought  up  by  a  pump  or  by  a  bucket. 

*  Physical  Geography  is  the  earth's  newspaper  of  to-day*.  Geology  is  her  hte* 
kory  of  the  f<uL,    As  things  are  notr,  they  were  and  perhaps  ever  will  he. 
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These  internal  supplies  are  formed  by  rainwater  or  melted  snow 
intering  the  earth  through  fissures,  or  trickling  through  the  soil,  till  it 
meets  with  some  stratum  through  which  it  cannot  pass,  such  as  clay ; 
it  then  continues  to  rise  till  it  finds  an  opening  through  which  it  flows 
out  as  a  spring. 

Spring  water  contains  some  solid  substance  in  solution  in  the  form 
of  salts,  such  as  earths,  rocks,  and  metals.  So/l  or  rain  water  has  a 
very  small  proportion  of  these  in  solution.  Bard  water  has  mnck 
more  ;  these  substances,  at  least  one  or  more  of  them,  in  solution* 
causing  the  hardness.  Mineral  springs  contain  a  great  abundance 
of  these  salts. 

Rivers  form  the  natural  drainage  of  the  land,  and  return 
to  the  sea  the  surplus  waters  circulatin<]j  between  the  ocean, 
air,  and  dry  land.  Besides  this,  rivers  fill  many  important 
offices.  They  enrich  the  plains  at  the  expense  of  the  moun- 
tains, collect  nourishment  for  plants,  carry  food  to  the  sea 
for  its  inhabitants,  and  in  most  instances  form  convenient 
thoroughfares  for  commercial  intercourse.  River  water 
contains  large  quantities  of  lime,  held  in  solution,  from 
which  sea  animals  secrete  their  hard  parts.  The  position  of 
mountain  chains  affects  the  direction  of  rivers ;  when  they 
are  far  from  the  sea  the  riviT  is  generally  long  and  navi- 
gable ;  when  near  the  sea  it  is  on  the  contrary  rapid  and 
precipitous. 

Kivers  run  generally  at  right  angles  to  the  mountain  chains ;  and 
on  account  of  their  direction  being  north  and  south,  most  of  the  great 
rivers  flow  from  west  to  east ;  few  towards  the  west.  The  Atlantic 
Ocean  receives  the  greater  part  of  the  fluvial  waters  of  the  world. 

A  slope  of  more  than  1  in  1,000  feet  gives  rise  to  rapids^  and  renders 
rivers  unnavigable.  Matter  carried  in  suspension  is  often  deposited 
in  large  beds,  of  a  triangular  shape,  around  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
which  accumulations  are  called  deltas. 

Many  rivers  overflow  their  banks,  more  especially  in  the  torrid 
zone,  following  the  wet  season  or  the  melting  of  the  snow.  This 
circumstance  causes  them  to  leave  a  deposit  of  mud  along  the  valleys 
through  which  they  flow,  which  after  their  subsidence  often  gives 
rise  to  great  fertility. 

Lakes.* — Lakes  may  be  described  under  four  heads  : — 
*   '*  As  rivers  are  natural  ehannels  on  the  earth's  sucface,  along 
which  water  that  has  fallen  from  the  skies,  as  rain,  or  rises  from  the 
earth  in  springs,  makes  its  way  from  the  higher  grounds  to  the  aea, 
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If  several  springs  and  small  streams  of  water  fill  up  a 
cavity  or  basin,  and  evaporation  is  not  sufficient  to  dispose 
of  the  whole  supply,  the  waters  will  form  for  themselves  a 
channel  and  issue  forth  as  a  river.  Such  is  the  origin  of 
the  Mississippi,  flowing  a  considerable  river  from  Lake 
Itasca ;  of  the  Volga,  which  flows  from  Lake  Teruoff';  of  the 
Oxus,  rising  in  Lake  Sir-i-kol,  Thibet ;  and  of  the  Nile, 
issuing  from  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza. 

Another  class  of  lakes  consists  of  those  which  occur  in  the 
course  of  a  river,  as  Ree  and  Derg  in  the  line  of  the  Skan- 
non,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  along  the  Jordan.  The  waters 
of  both  these  kinds  of  lakes  are  always  fresh. 

A  third  class  consists  of  lakes  which  have  streams  running 
Into  them  and  have  no  outlet  visible,  such  as  the  Dead  Sea» 
These  are  for  the  most  part  salt.  The  purer  parts  of  the 
water  are  taken  off  by  evaporation  or  sink  into  porous 
beds  in  their  basin,  and  leave  a  deposition  of  mineral  sub- 
stances carried  from, the  land,  including  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  saline  particles. 

Lakes  which  have  no  visible  outlet,  or  any  water 
flowing  into  them,  are  supplied  by  springs  in  their  beds 
which  compensate  for  the  water  lost  by  evaporation.  These 
are  supposed  to  be  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes :  lake 
Albano,  near  Rome,  is  an  example. 

Some  lakes  are  periodic,  and  are  most  likely  supplied  by 
intermibtiug  springs.  Very  small  mountain  lakes  are  called 
"  tarns,"  such  as  those  among  the  Welsh  mountains. 

Lagoons  are  usually  found  on  flat  coasts,  and  are  almost 
always  shallow. 

The  Ocean. — Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe  is  salt  sea,  and  it  has  been  computed  by  Maury  to 

80  lakes  are  depressions,  or  basins,  in  which  the  running  water, 
obecked  in  its  progress,  is  forced  to  accumulate  until  it  overflows  the 
edge  of  the  basin,  or  till  it  finds  an  outlet  of  equal  capacity  with  the 
ranning  stream.  Should  there  be  no  such  outlet,  it  is  clear  that  the 
water  must  continue  to  accumulate,  until  the  evaporation  from  the 
surface  equals  the  quantity  of  in-coming  water.'' 
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have  an  average  depth  of  two  and  a  half  miles  (others 
reckon  it  at  less),  and  to  weigh  309  of  our  atmospheres. 
The  functions  performed  by  the  sea  are  various.  The 
greater  part  of  the  dry  land  has  been  shaped  into  its  present 
form  by  the  sea  and  "its  artificers*'  in  prehistoric  ages. 
The  sea,  by  its  currents,  winds,  and  rainfall,  moderates 
the  cold  of  the  frozen  zones  and  the  heat  of  the  torrid. 
It  is  the  treasure-house  of  the  rains  and  rivers.  The  action 
of  the  waves  breaking  rocks  to  pieces,  and  forming  sand 
for  future  use  in  the  production  of  land  in  other  places,  is 
daily  going  on  around  our  coasts.  In  other  places  its 
insects  are  building  up  islands  :  future  habitations  for  man. 

The  ocean  has  maltiplied  those  bonds  which  unite  the  whole  human 
race.  It  teems  with  varieties  of  animal  life,  some  beautiful  and 
highly  organized.  Its  boundlessness  and  immensurability  deeply 
excite  the  imagination.  Proximity  to  ocean  has  had  on  many  nations 
a  mighty  influence  on  character  and  intellectual  culture. 

Sea  water  has  the  following  ingredients  in  1,000  grains  (Afaury), 

Pare  water,      •        •     962*  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  1*2 

Chloride  of  Sodium,         27*1  Sulphate  of  Lime,       .     *d 

„         Magnesium,     5*4  Carbonate  of  Lime,    •     'I 

,,         Potassium,         *4  Residuum, .        .         .2-9 

Bromide  of  Magnesia,  *1 

This  residuum  consists  of  iron,  copper,  silver,  silica,  iodine,  etc. ; 
in  fact,  something  of  everything  that  water  can  hold  in  solution  is  to 
be  found  in  the  sea. 

It  has  been  stated  that  lakes  which  have  no  outlet,  with  rivers  mn. 
ning  into  them,  are  salt.  The  ocean  may  be  considered  a  great  lake, 
with  almost  all  the  rivers  of  the  world  running  into  it,  but  none  out; 
hence  its  saltness,  in  a  great  measure,  may  be  accounted  for. 

Why  seawater  is  salt  is  partially  answered  by  saying  it  tends  to 
check  too  great  evaporation,  which  would  change  climates.  The 
saltness  increases  with  the  depth  ;  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  the  water 
is  more  salt  in  winter  than  in  summer,  in  consequence  of  its  receiving 
so  much  more  fresh  water  in  the  latter  season.  The  Baltic  Sea,  con- 
nected with  the  ocean  by  a  very  narrow  strait,  and  receiving  a  great 
number  of  rivers,  is  much  less  salt  than  the  ocean.  The  ordinary 
idea  that  salt  preserves  the  waters  from  corruption  is  now  contro* 
verted.  The  salts  of  the  sea  assist  in  circulating  its  waters  by  giving 
ibem  "  dynamical  force." 
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Salt  water  do^  not  freeze  so  quickly  as  fresh  wat?r-  so  that  it  is  only 
ID  very  extreme  cold  that  the  sea  is  covered  with  iot.  Fresh  water 
freezes  at  32^,  its  point  of  greatest  density  being  39^.  In  sea  water 
the  greatest  density  corresjionds  with  the  freezing  point,  which  is  4® 
below  that  of  fresh  water,, as  the  former  expands  in  cooling  from 
39**  to  32°,  and  the  latter  contracts  to  its  freezing  point   (28°). 

Fresh  water  is  coldesli  at  top,  and  sea  water  warmest  at  top  under 
ft  cold  atmosphere.  Thus,  by  the  cold  water  descending,  and  the 
warmer  ascending,  the  "aerial  ocean"  which  surrounds  us,  the  sea 
tempers  climate  everywhere  in  its  neighbourhood.  Ice  is  formed 
below  in  sea  water,  and  then  immediately  ascends  in  small  particles 
Kke  a  **snow  storm  in  miniature."  Thus,  the  salts  of  the  sea  cause 
A  downward  and  an  upward  motion  in  its  waters.  Evaporation,  by 
^rawinir  off  the  fresh  water  abundantly  as  in  the  intertropical  region^ 
oausee  the  remaining  waters  to  be  more  salt,  and  consequently 
heavier— equilibrium  is  disturbed,  and  currents  are  formed. 

The  ocean  must  be  understood  to  possess  a  mtan  level, 
although  local  winds  and  currents  may  produce  some  difiFer- 
ence,  but  not  to  the  extent  formerly  supposed.  Baron  de 
Humboldt  says,  that  "  The  Red  Sea,  at  or  near  its  northern 
extremity,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  is  at  different  hours  ol 
the  day  from  24  to  30  French  feet  above  that  of  the  neigh- 
boring part  of  the  Mediterranean."  This  difference  of  level 
has,  since  the  cutting  of  the  Isthmus,  fortunately  not  been 
found  to  exist,  although  believed  in  from  the  earliest  times. 

There  are  two  laws  to  be  borne  in  mind,  which  will  give 
a  general  key  to  the  explanation  of  currents  and  counter 
currents. 

1.  "  From  whatever  part  of  the  sea  a  current  runs,  back 
to  that  part  a  current  of  equal  volume  must  flow. 

2.  "  Whenever  and  wherever  the  waters  of  the  sea  in  one 
part  differ  in  specific  gravity  from  the  waters  in  another  part 
of  the  sea,  the  heavier  wators  will  flow,  by  the  shortest  and 
easiest  route,  towards  the  lighter,  and  the  lighter  will,  in 
turn,  seek  the  place  whence  the  heavier  came."-^MAURV'. 

These  laws  will  aooount  for  the  upper  current  from  the  Baltio, 
where  the  water  is  to  n*  large  extent  fresher  than  the  German  Ocean, 
and  an  undercurrent  of  Salter  and  heavier  water  from  the  Q-erman 
Ocean  into  the  Baltic.  The  currents  into  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
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proceed  from  different  oanses :  the  eyaporation  from  the  snrfaoe  of 
the  Mediterranean  being  in  excess  of  the  fresh  water  poured  into  it 
by  rivers,  causes  its  waters  to  be  heavier  than  those  of  the  Atlantic. 
These  heavier  waters  pass  in  an  under  current  to  this  ocean  at  the 
strait  of  Gibraltar,  while  to  supply  the  loss  by  evaporation,  a  lai^er 
over-current  enters  it  from  the  Atlantic.  Were  it  not  for  the  under 
current  from  the  Mediterranean,  that  sea  would  become  a  salt  bed. 

These  are  two  examples  of  currents  caused  by  means  of 
thp  "  salts  '*  of  the  sea  giving  a  different  specific  gravity. 
There  is  an  under  current  from  the  E.ed  Sea  (rainless  region) 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  owing  to  similar  causes. 

The  Gulf  Stream  is  the  most  remarkable  of  permanent 
currents.  It  is  an  oceanic  river,  carrying  warm  water  into 
higher  latitudes,  and  in  connection  with  it  are  other  currents 
carrying  back  its  waters,  made  cold  by  the  frosts  and  ice  of 
the  Arctic  Sea.  It  originates  on  the  African  coast,  chiefly 
from  water  carried  there  by  a  current  from  the  Great  Sou- 
thern Ocean.  The  waters  are  deflected  to  the  west  by  the 
coast  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  by  the  more  rapid  ro- 
tatory motion  of  the  earth  towards  the  east  in  the  equatorial 
regions,  causing  the  waters  coming  from  towards  the  south 
pole  to  have  an  apparent  motion  in  the  opposite  direction, 
namely,  towards  the  west.  These  waters,  as  it  were,  lag 
behind,  and  as  regards  the  earth's  motion,  seem  to  be 
contrary  to  it,  and  are  contrary  to  it  as  regards  the  adjacent 
land  and  water.  Another  small  current  from  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  joins  it  from  the  north  ;  it  now  forms  an  equatorial 
current  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  coast  of  South  America 
where  the  triangular  form  of  coast  at  Cape  St.  Roque  sepa- 
rates it  into  two  branches,  the  smaller  one  flowing  south 
along  the  eastern  coast  till  it  is  lost  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 
The  main  branch  continues  its  westward  course  through  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  increasing  in  temperature  under  a  tropical 
sun,  and,  through  the  configuration  of  the  land  around  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  accumulates  there  with  a  heat  still  increasing. 
From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  it  issues  as  an  impetuous  stream, 
at  the  rate  of  from  80  to  100  miles  a  day  along  the  American 
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coast,  with  a  diminisliing  velocity,  but  an  increasing  breadth, 
irntil,  deflected  to  the  E.  by  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
where  it  meets  a  cold  current  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which 
dips  under  and  flows  S.  as  far  as  the  West  Indies.  Dr. 
Carpenter  maintains  an  under  current  is  going  from  the 
poles  towards  the  equator,  and  a  surface  current  vice  versa.* 

A  large  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream  crosses  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Azores,  where  it  arrives  in  about  28  days,  and  con- 
tinues a  north-easterly  course  to  the  British  Isles,  and 
even  to  the  most  northerly  part  of  Scandinavia.  Where  the 
stream  is  deflected  to  the  east  at  Newfoundland's  banks,  it 
Bends  a  portion  of  its  waters  southerly,  which,  gradually 
losing  their  motion,  become  nearly  stationary  west  of  the 
Canary  Islands.  These  waters  are  covered  with  sea-weed, 
and  form  the  Sargasso  Seas  Bindded  with  sea  plants.  Through 
this  Columbus  sailed  in  one  of  his  voyages  to  America. 

By  the  Equatorial  current  the  west  side  of  Europe,  and 
especially  IrelaiKl,  has  its  winter  modified  to  a  considerable 
degree,  and  its  temperature  raised. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.  If  not  wholly  caused  by  the  trade 
winds,  and  a  dynamical  power  residing  in  the  difierence 
between  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cold  water  of  the  N. 
and  S.  Atlantic,  and  water  in  tropical  latitudes,  it  is  cer- 
tainly greatly  influenced  by  these  circumtiances. 

•  The  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  distinguwhed  from  the  other 
waters  of  the  ocean  by  the  higher  temperature,  greater  saltness,  mdigo 
colour  cf  the  surface,  the  floating  sea- weed^  and  the  general  warmth  of 
(he  surrounding  atmosphere,  particularly  in  winter.  It  is  said  that  a 
drop  of  water  requires  2  years  and  10  months  to  complete  the  course  of 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Gulf  Stream.  If  a  boat  not  subjected  to  the  in* 
fliience  of  the  winds  be  placed  at  the  Canaries,  it  will  reach  Garaccas 
in  13  months,  complete  the  tour  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  10  months 
after,  and  in  45  days  more  arrive  at  Kewfoundland.  By  it  fruits 
of  the  W  est  Indies  come  to  the  coast  of  Scotland  and  Korway.  The 
debris  of  the  vessel  Tilbury ,  burnt  in  Jamaica,  was  thrown  on  the 
coast  of  the  former.  The  Blue  Jacket  was  burnt  between  the  Falk. 
land  Isles  and  C.  Horn,  1810 :  two  and  a-half  years  after,  a  portion  of 
the  wreck  was  found  on  W.  coast  of  Australia,  6,000  miles  distant 
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In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  general  tendency  of  the  waters  at  the 
equator  is,  as  in  the  Atlantic,  from  east  to  west  This  flow  of  water 
Is,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  already  given,  said  by  Humboldt  to  be 
Kigarded  as  the  joint  e£fect  of  the  trade  winds,  and  of  the  progressive 
propagadon  of  the  tidal  wave.  The  eastern  parts  of  continents  modify 
its  direction.  From  the  great  expanse  of  waters  in  the  southern  sea, 
the  chief  currents  of  the  ocean  have  their  ongin  there.  A  large 
oceanic  current  commences  and  flows  north-east  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  lowering  its  coast  line  temperature,  then  bends  west- 
ward at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  forms,  with  another  like  current 
from  the  north,  what  is  called  the  Great  Equatorial  Current.  It  then 
crosses  the  Pacific  in  a  wide  belt,  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  through 
the  many  channels  among  the  islands  of  Australia,  continues  to  flow 
west,  till  it  reaches  Africa,  passes  south  on  both  sides  of  the  island  of 
Uadagascar,  and  is  lost  in  southern  waters. 

Between  Mozambique  and  Madagascar^  the  heated  waters 
accumulated  in  the  Arabian  Sea  rush  with  much  velocity 
through  the  channel,  and  blend  the  warm  waters  of  the 
tropics  with  the  cold  waters  of  the  south. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Gulf  Stream  blends  the  warm 
waters  of  the  tropics  with  the  north  polar  waters. 

Other  currents,  called  mridble  and  periodic,  are  caused  by 
long  continued  winds,  tides,  melting  of  ice,  etc. 

Tides. — ^The  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  water 
causes  tides.  The  great  tided  ivave  takes  its  rise,  like  the 
great  equatorial  current,  in  the  Southern  Ocean's  wide 
expanse.  These  waves  occur  twice  each  day,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  twice  every  twenty-four  hours  and  fifty 
minutes.  When  the  tidal  wave  is  out  at  sea,  the  waters 
recede  from  our  shores,  and  it  is  ebb  tide  or  low  water.  As 
this  wave  strikes  the  coast  when  following  the  moon  in  her 
course,  it  is  called  flood  tide  or  high  water. 

The  tidal  wave  first  reaches  the  west  of  the  British 
Islands  round  by  the  Orkneys,  and  meets  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  another  portion  of  the  wave  which  has  been 
travelling  meanwhile  through  the  British  Channel. 

The  cause  of  another  tidal  wave  at  the  same  time  on  an 
opposite  meridian  of  the  earth  is  said  to  be  the  moon 
drawing  the  earth  away  from  tb«  water  by  means  of  attract 
tion. 
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While  the  moon  moves  round  the  earth,  it  requires  about 
50  minutes  to  bring  the  same  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
under  the  moon  in  addition  to  the  24  hours  allowed  for  the 
earth's  rotation  on  its  axis. 

The  sun,  in  a  less  degree  than  the  moon,  exercises  a 
similar  attractive  force  on  the  earth  ;  so  that  at  the  times 
of  new  and  full  moon,  when  these  influences  are  combined, 
spring  tides,  or  tides  exceeding  the  average  height,  are 
caused.  At  quadrature,  the  sun  and  moon  act  against 
each  other,  and  neap  tides  are  caused.  In  mid-ocean,  the 
tidal  wave  is  said  to  be  3,000  miles  broad  and  5  feet  high. 

Near  the  land,  this  wave  rises  much  higher,  especially  in 
narrow  channels  and  bays  open  towards  the  south.  Its 
height  is,  to  a  great  degree,  dependent  on  the  contour  of 
the  coast.  At  Bristol,  it  often  rises  higher  than  50  feet 
in  the  English  Channel,  12^  feet,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
Nova  Scotia,  120  feet.  When  against,  the  current  of  a  river, 
as  the  Ganges  or  of  one  opening  into  a  funnel-shaped  channel, 
as  the  Severn,  a  great  wave  rolls  violently  and  suddenly, 
it  is  called  a  Bore;  and  this  rises  ISO  feet  in  the  Maranon. 

The  height  of  the  tides  is  modified  by  local  circumstances. 
When  they  come  from  a  great  expanse  of  water  upon  an 
irregular  and  broken  coast,  where  their  force  becomes  con- 
centrated, they  rise  higher,  as  on  the  west  coast  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  the  east  coast  of  Asia.  On  the  contrary, 
in  seas  surrounded  by  land,  such  as  the  Mediterranean  and 
Baltic,  only  a  very  small  rise  in  the  water  is  perceptible. 

Wind  Waves. — ^The  height  of  waves  on  the  ocean  depends  on  the 
direction  in  which  the  wind  strikes  the  water,  and  on  its  velooity  and 
force  at  this  point. 

The  largest  waves  are  met  with  to  the  south  of  Africa,  where  the 
expanse  of  sea  gives  room  for  their  formation.  The  greatest  hei^t 
of  waves  has  been  ascertained  not  to  exceed  40  feet. 

It  is  bat  the  form  of  the  wave  that  advances ;  the  water  composing 
it  rises  and  falls  in  nearly  the  same  place.  An  apt  illustration  of  the 
motion  of  a  wave  may  be  given  by  shaking  one  end  of  a  carpet,  when 
something  like  a  wave  will  run  along  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  tidal  wave.  Were  it  otherwise,  ships  would  be  dashed  to  pieces, 
Mnd  the  sea  cease  to  be  the  highway  of  the  nations. 
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Waves  coming  into  shallows  near  the  shore,  or  strikteg  on  rodkjB, 
lODdace  breakers  or  surf.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  lower  part  of 
the  wave  being  kept  back  by  the  strand,  the  upper  part  moves  more 
quickly,  and  consequently  rolls  over. 

Sometimes,  on  the  west  coasts  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  Cornish  coast, 
vhen  the  air  is  calm,  the  sea  rolls  in  great  waves.  This  is  called  u 
grotaid  swells  and  is  the  effect  of  a  storm  raging  out  in  the  Atlantic 
many  miles  distant.  According  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  heard, 
a  storm  is  predicted,  or  fine  weather  expected.  This  ground  swell 
Is  also  felt  on  other  coasts  open  to  the  direct  waves  of  the  ocean. 

The  Atmosphere  i^  the '<  aerial  ocean ''  which  sur 
ronnds  the  earth  on  all  sides,  and  at  whose  bottom  we  live. 
It  is  about  50  miles  in  height,  and  has  the  same  weight  as  an 
ocean  of  water  would  have  of  the  same  surface,  and  35  feel 
deep.  Dry  air  contains  20*8  parts  of  oxygen  to  79  -2  of  hydro- 
gen. It  also  contains  from  2  to  5  thousandth  parts  of  carbonio 
acid  gas,  and  a  still  smaller  quantity  of  two  other  gases^ 
carburetted  hydrogen  and  ammoniacal  vapour.    Water  in 
the  form  of  vapour  is  always  present  in  the  air.    These 
substances  all  move  freely  among  each  other,  mixed  but  not 
chemically  combined,  ready  to  perform  the  functions  allotted 
to  them.   Oxygen  sustains  life  and  combustion,  the  carbomo 
acid  and  nitrogen  promote  and  perfect  vegetable  growth- 
while  the  vapour  descends  in  showers  or  dew. 

The  air  is  elastio^  and  therefore  denser  in  the  lower  regions  near  th» 
surface  of  the  earth  or  sea  than  it  is  on  the  tops  of  lofty  mountainfb 
This  weight  or  density  is  propoiiional  to  the  height  ahove  sea*leyel. 
The  air  at  this  lev^  has  a  weight  of  14}  lbs.  to  every  square  inch  This 
is  what  the  air  weighs  retting  on  that  square  inch,  and  is  balanced 
by  a  column  of  mercury  30  inches  in  height.  The  mercury  tbus 
balanced  by  the  air,  with  slight  variations,  stands  at  the  same  height 
ever3rwhere  at  sea-level,  and  falls  in  a  geometrical  ratio  as  we  ascend  -. 
we  can  by  this  means  ascertain  the  height  of  a  mountain  plateau  or 
other  elevation.  The  first  87  feet  we  ascend  a  mountain,  the  haro' 
meter  falls  1  inch ;  we  ascend  through  a  greater  space  as  we  get 
higher  and  higher  to  cause  the  same  f  alL 

The  presence  of  vapour,  the  currents  of  wind,  and  electric  action 
affect  the  density  of  the  air  at  the  same  place  :  hence,  a  fail  in  the 
marcury  portends  the  approach  of  rain  and  storms. 
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The  tempemtare  of  the  mttaiQi8{]^ere  ditninielies  M<W6^«i9Md,1ni4  ^hifl 
diminution  is  consequent  on  its  increased  rarity;  III 'the  lower  teg^nm 
of  the  aiiv  the  decrease  of  heat  is  one  degree  f  o^  9^'f^et  of  toeeht:  The 
tope  jf  mountains  even  at  the  equater  aiie  ahraye  covered  with'SAdWi- 

Tlie  atmosphere,  reflects  ligkt^  Ifib^'weie  noi  so,  totals 
d^kness  would  suniound  us  exe^  where  the  son  wlaji 
BhiBisig.^  Twilight-  is  due  to  the  Tefra;ction  of  rays  of  light 
in  pai^dug  throtigh  the  atmosphere.  It  conducts  sound- 
in  every  cQrection  at  the  rate  of  1,142  feet  per  second.  It 
moderates  tempiarature,  by. the  interchange  of  air  between 
polar  and  equatorial  regions^  attended  by.  the  Gondensatioaof" 
vapour. 

EdD^ftctioilr' — ^js  of  light,  in  passing  from  one  mediuta 
to  another  of  greater  or  less  density,  deviate  from  a  straight 
lihe,  and  appear  bent  where  the  one  medium  comes  in  con« 
t^t  with  the  other.,  Ihis  property  is  called  refraction.  It 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  experiments  >^ 

IVh  walldbg  fe^dk  or  th^  htidle  of  an  oar  be  partially  plunged  into 
*»iver  Or  eth^lKdoUeetM^^f-Woter,  and  hdd  in  i  'slatiting  positidn, 
H  will  appeair  bentF  >;  if  its  ■  inclination '  be  inbr^Mi^  %h^  refractibniiK 
also  increased^;   bnt  if^thevstiok   bel  held  npdght^  no' refmotioii' 
takes  place ;  for  the  effect  of  the  rays  of  light  being  the  same  on-  all  • 
sides,  no  deviation  from  the  original  direction  of  the  rays  takes  place. 
Or,  again,  if  you^placto  a  shilling^  or  any' small  coin  in  an  empty 
basin,  as  near  the  centre  as  possible,  and  retire  to  such  a  distance  as 
just  to  lose  sight  of  the  object ;  let  another  person  ■  poai^  in  more  water, 
and  the  coiiifWiU  goon  rstappear.    The  experiment  maybe  repeated  ' 
until  the  basin/  iS:  fi^    The  edget  of  the  <  basin  may  be  euppoeed  to  • 
re^nresent  the  horizon^  the  water  theatftiospheFBi  and  the  email  eotn 
the  son,  which  •  the  power  of  refraction  canses  tor  appear  »bor^  the  ■ 
horiam  when  it  is  tiictually  below  it* 

F^allax  is  the  diderence  between  the  tme  Bud  ap- 
parent position  of  a  heavenly  body. 

Twilight; t— Had  we  no  atmosphere,  We  shotild  have  no 
twilight,  and  instead  of  the  gradual  transition  in  the 
evening  from  light  to  total  darkness,  and  m  the  morning 
firbm  darkness  to  daylight,  we  «tK>uid  be  subject  twice  a  day 
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to  the  inatautaneoos  cSange  from  darEheEA  to  sunKglit,  and 
vice  versa.  When  the  sun  is  not  more  than  18**  below  the 
horizon,  his  rays,  striking  irito  the  higher  region  of  the' 
atmosphere,  and  being  by  the  clouds  and  vapours  suspended 
in  it  reflected  to  the  earthy  cause  twilight,  which  varies  in 
duration  accor£ng  to  the  season  of  the  year,  latitude  of  the 
place,  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

WIND. 

Around  the  middle  of  the  earth,  in  consequence  of  the 
sun  being  constantly  vertical  or  nearly  so,  the  air  becomes 
heated,  and,  consequ^tly,  ascends,  while  the  cool  air  from 
the  colder  parts  of  the  earth,  north  and  south,  rushes  in  to 
supply  its  place,  and  give  rise  to  the  most  constant  and 
regular  winds  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  called  trade  winds, 
so  named  from  their  beingfavourable  to  navigation  and  trade. 
These>  winds  extend  about  SO^'north  and  south  of  the  equator; 
to  the  N.  of  the  equator  their  direction,  which  is  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  tlie  rotafibn  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  is  from  the 
north-east^  and  on  the  south  of  the  equator  from  the  south- 
east. Of  course,  the  force  and  direction  of  these  winds  are 
very  much  aifected  by.  local  causes,  such  as  the  intervention 
of  high  mouhtJEun^  sudden  perturbation  ih  the  atmospher^ 
etc.  Their  course  is  most  permanent  and  regular  in  the 
open  seas.  The  momoons  are  to  a  certain  extent  modifications 
of  the  trade  innds,  and  are  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
shift  their  direction  every  six  months. 

Sirocco,  harmafUifi,  and  simodn  are  hot  and  pestilential 
winds  originating  In  the  great  African  desert. 

A  hvarioome  is  a  storm  of  excessive  violence,  most  fre- 
quently occunihg  among  the  West  Indian  islands. 

A  eydone  is  a  'harrican6  blowing  in  a  circular  direction, 
ofteii  With  a  radltia  hundreds  of  miles  in  length.  A  whirlr 
toind  is  caused  by  the  meeting  of  currents  of  air  coming  in 
different  directions. 

l\fphoon8  are  a  kind  of  whiriwind  moving  with  great  im- 
pobuoidty  in  the  Chinese  seas. 


36  introduction: 

Motions  of  the  Air. — ^The  chief  cause  -of  motioa  in  tbe 
atmosphere  is  change  of  temperatore.    Heat  produces  ex* 
pansion  of  air,  which  rises  and,  as  it  were,  overflows  to  a  place 
of  greater  coldness,  while  the  cooler  air  rushes  in  from  all 
sides  to  take  its  place  :  in  this  manner  currents  of  air  are 
originated.     Great  movements  of  this  sort  are  daily  going 
on  between  the  centre  of  the  torrid  .2one  and  the  polar 
regions.     The  portion  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  is  heated 
constantly  by  exposure  to  a  vertical  sun,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  vapour  being  drawn  into  the  air  from  the  sea ;  and 
as  this  vapour  is  lighter  than  the  surrounding -air,  this  central 
part  of  the  atmosphere  expands,  and  consequently  rises.  A 
large  portion  of  the  vapour  is  condensed  into  cloud  and  rain  ; 
the  latent  heat  of  the  vapour'is  set  free ;  further  expansion 
ensues,  and  the  ait  is  made  warmer  and  lighter.  That  part  of 
the  earth  where  this  takes  place  is  at  the  equator,  chiefly  to- 
wards the  north,  and  is  designated  the  Equatorial  Calm  BeU. 
The  prevailing  winds  on  each  side  of  this  calm  belt  blow 
from  the  south-east  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  and  from  the 
north-east  north,  of  the  equator :  these  winds  are  called  the 
trade  winds.    The  overflow  of  heated  air  at' tile  equatorial 
calm  belt  passes  on  each  side  towards  the  liorth  and  south 
polar  regions,  and,  gradually  cooling  in  its  progress,  meets 
th^  earth  about  the  tropics  of  Cancer,  north,  and  Capricorn 
south :  two  belts  of  calms  are  there  formed.     Currents  which 
left  the  pojar  regions  to  supply  the  place  of  the  air  drawn 
up  by  he^t  meet  at  the  tropics  with  the  currents  from  the 
equator.    Both  currents  had,  for  the  most  part,  travelled 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  now  become 
surface  currents  :  one  towards  the  equator,  forming  the  trade 
winds ;  the   others  towards  the  poles,  forming  the  counter 
trades  or  south-west  winds,  which  generally  prevail  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  south-west  of  the  southern,  and 
ending  in  the  polar  calms.* 

*  Let  ns  imagine  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  the  first  time  to  be 
oxpoaed  to  tho  action  dt  a  tropical  imn  at  the  equator.    It  is  evident 
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The  ealms&t  tBe  equator  or  ^^Doldrums^^  constitute  a  belt  of 
almost  constant  rain;  those  at  the  tropics  are  comparatively 
dry,  and  bring  a  dry  season  to  those  places  within  their 
range.  The  cloud  ring  of  the  equatorial  calm  belt  moves 
also,  bringing  in  its  course  9^  rainy  season^  following  the  sun 
in  its  declination. 

If  the  earth  did  not  rotatia  on  its  axis,  these  movements  of  the  air 
between  the  equatorial  and  polar  regions  would- he  directly  north  and 
louth  on  eaehaide  of  the  equator ;  but  while  the  currents  from  the  poles 
approach  the  inter-tropical  regions,  they  are  passing  to  where  the 
earth  has  a  more  rapid  rotatory  motion  (as  was  explained  in  relation  to 
the  equatorial  current  of  waters)  from  west  to  east,  than  thev  had 
acquired  in  the  parts  from  whence  they  came.  We,  as  it  were,  strike 
against  them»  from  their  being  partly  stationary;  as*  regards  motion 
towards  the  east,  and  we  experience  an  east  wind. 

The  currents,  on  the  other  hand,  coming  from  the  ^equatorial  parts^ 
where  they  had,  in  common  with  the  eaa*th,.a  rapid  motion  from  west 
to  east,  blow  as  if  from  the  west,  wmle  going  to  the  north  and 
south,  and  form  the  prevailing  south-west  winds  of  the  north  temp^ 
rate  and  north  polar  regions,  and  the  south-west  wind  of  the  south 
temperate  and  south  polar  regious.  From  the  prevalence  of  south- 
west winds  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  average  yoyage  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  is  oidy  about  half  as  long  as  the  return 
Toyage. 

There  is  more  irregularity  in  the  winds  called  counter-trades  than 
in  the  trade  winds,  owing  to  the  former  encountering  polar  currents, 
and  also  from  a  variety  of  local  causes.  * 

The  atmosphere,  by  means  of  these  two  great  currents, 
moderates  the  extrejoaes  of  heat  and  cold«  and  renders 

w 

the  earth^s  surface  imbibing  the  heat  more  quickjly  than  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  air  iounediately  over  the  surface  would  quickly  become 
heated,  and  consequeiitly  ascend,  being  lighter  than  the  air  around, 
when  the  cool  air  would  rush  thnyogh  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere from  every  aide  to  supply  its  plaoe.  This'  air  becoming 
heated,  rushes  up  from  the  earth  into  higher  regions  of  atmosphere, 
and  goes  towards  the  N.  and  8.  to  supply  the  place  of  the  air  coming 
in  a  contrary  direction.  But  these  currents  of  air  are  affected  inhoth 
cases  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  t>n  its  axis ;  and  hence  they  neither 
proofed  du'eGfcljF-<>iM:th  nor  directly  so  utht 
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the  earth  hahitahle  to  a  greater  extent  than  otherwise 
would  be  possible. 

A  knowledge  of  the  aerial  and  oceanic  currents  is  of  much 
yalue  to  mariners  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  voyages. 

Monsooiis. — ^The  cause  of  the  mon^oo^s  is  the  rarificar 
tion  of  the  air  over  rainless  tracts,  chiefly  desert,  in  the  interior 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  This  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  when  the  arid  surfaces  have  become  much 
heated  byexppsure  toth^^n.  Duringoor  jsuxomfir,  when  the 
sun  is  vertical  north  of  the  ^u&tor,,  a  south-west  wind  (the 
north-east  trade  wind  turned  backwards)  blows  over  India  and 
the  adjacent  countries  from  May  till  October.  This  south* 
west  monsoon  blows  fropx  the  sea,  a^d  rpc^ioes  UQpregnated 
,with  moisture,  which  is  abundantly  perceptible. over  the  land; 
the  latent  heat  then  liberated  by  precipitation  of  rain  causes 
further  vertical  expansion,  and  currents  of  air  rush  with 
greater  force  towards  the  central  ,plateau  of  Asia.  From 
October  to  May<the  wind  resumes  its  ^si^al  4^i^ectipn  of 
north-east,  being,  in  foct,  the  northern  trade  ivind,  but  im- 
properly called  the  north-east  monsoon. 

Monsoons  prevail  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  westeni 
shores  of  Africa,  and  some  of  much  smaller  ibrce  are  felt  on 
the  coast  of  i^ustralia,  biowmg,  when  the  sun  is  spuik  oi 

^he  equator,  towards  the  heated  and  djry  interior.   MoAspi^i 

winds  are  also  called  Periodic 

The  diapge  from  one  momioon  to  the  other,  fhon^  gradual,  is 
g^eraUy  accompanied  by  great  atorms ;  luid  t^!^  winds  are  said  ^ 
be  arrested  in  their  course  by  mountains  of  moderate  height,  clearly 
|»rpving  that  they  do  not  exist  in  the  higher  ato^pspheric  regions. 

Se^  breezes  occur  in  hot  climates,  in  plac^es  bordering  on 
th^sea,  and  are  caused  by  the  unequid  heating  of  the.  land 
and  sea.    They  may  be  classed  among  the  periodicdl  winds. 

The  land  during  the  day  becomes  more  heated  than  the 
^ea,  the  air  above  it  becoming  rarifi.ed  ascends,  a]}d  to  supply 
.Us  place  a  c^tirrant  sets  in  from  the;\i^^ter  towards  the  land, 
which  blows  from  about  June  o^clook.in  the  mocniog  to  fine 
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i& '  4^  «ffcsmo«iu  rJiSUit ;  sftntot  tke  liind  ^ools  *  rspidlf. 
while  tlMk:«eajretaiii8  niuc)L;of  Its  heat^  and  the  air  above 
the  latter  becoming  more  ratified  than  the  stratum  of  air 
over  the  land^  a  land  breeze^  which  continues  dur^lg  the 
mght,  is  the  result 

Vapours,  Cflowis,  Dew.  ©te.— It  is  well  known 
that  water  is  always  present  in  the  atmosphere  as  vapour. 
The  warmer  the  air  the  greater  the  quantity  of  vapour  it  will 
vcontain.  A  cubic  foot  of /\Krt^terat,freezi2^.  point  will  hold 
})ut.two  and  a-half  grains  of  moistore,  while  at  76^  f^ahren- 
heit,  it  will  contain  5f  grains.  Atr  is  said  to  be  aaiuraUd 
when  it,  can  hold  no  mo^e  vapour.  If  air;  saturated  be  over 
sn ocean. or  ^heet  of  water  i^idbecoma.incEeased. in  tempo- 
^ratare,  vap^Qor^will  ascend  from  the .  water  btdow  Jail  tht;  m 
becomes  saturated  at,  theni^w  temperature. 

If  tbe  Jtemperatuie  of  the  air  thus  .saturated  be  again 
loifOT^dy  it  will  hare  ffiore^than^^ufficient  viapowto  saturalia 
the  air  at  its  lower  tempexature,  an4  Piart  of  the  vapour  witf 
be  deposited .  on,  the  surface  under  it  ?as  dew.  The  teopipe- 
:i;^nre  at.whifh.this  takes.place  is  paUed  the  Dm  fakU 

The  amQfmfc  of  vi^pQur  in  tbe^airisncteaaurod  by  the 
Hygrometer. 

The  temperatare  of  the  air  and  the  dew  point  enter  largely  into 
0(m8i4eration8  as  to  the  pi^bkble  weatiier.  if  .'they  are  near  to  each 
other,  and.  a  fartiier  reduction  of  heat  in  "tiie  air  likely  to  follow, 
some  vaponr  most  be  pre^sipitated  and  ndn  will  follow ;  if  tiie  tina* 
per^tnres  axe  not  nettr,  dry  weatiier  niay'  be  expected. 

Tbe  b€i^t  of  (hesun  is  constantly  drawing  up  vapour  from 
.tbe^gi^at  oqfWrAUd  from  evefy  other  exposed  surfape  of 
water  iall:»o^ver  Jtbe  ,globe^  luid  eviiii  vfroia  inasses  of  ic4  mi 
JMir,  tiiia^viqMwrbeingtdistributedby' the  wdnids  ev^rywhera 
through  the  atmosphere. 

Wliei?F;fremany4»iise^a3r8ai«nitedbee9iii(B8  cool,th&vapour 
condenses^ rthatifi, forms liltlaiw<ater Mjiopslike  fine  powder 
so  to  sp^^  and  is  ^visible  ba  fbgymUtf  'or  .dotuL  The 
iuoienil)&d'40olmg<of  )|he  laod Jduiing  a* night  in  calm  dear 
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weather  causes  the  air  which  is  in  contact  with  Its  snrfkce 
to  cool  and  condense  its  vapoury  which  falls  as  dmr. 

Anything  hindering  radiation  prevents  the  formation  of  dew. 
Gardeners  put  a  screen  over  their  plants  at  night  to  protect  them  from 
frosts,  by  keeping  them  from  being  cooled  too  mnch.  On  the  same 
principle,  as  every  person  most  have  perceived*  there  is  very  little 
dew  on  cloudy  nights. 

If  the  condensation  of  vapour  takes  place  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  rain  drops  are  formed ;  dew  drops 
by  contact  as  above  explained. 

When  vapour  is  condensed  into  the  solid  state  at  once 
by  greater  cold,  crystals  are  formed,  called  snow  when  this 
congelation  takes  place  in  the  air,  and  hoar  frost  when  it 
occurs  by  contact  with  the  ground,  leaves  of  trees,  etc. 
^  If  drops  of  rain  are  cooled  below  32®  they  form  hail :  this 
happens  either  by  their  passing  through  a  stratum  of  cold 
■air,  or  from  very  rapid  evaporation. 

-Rain  is  generally  formed  by  the  mixing  of  currents  of  air 
at  different  temperatures ;  the  warmer  air,  being  deprived 
of  its  heat,  iparts  with  its  moisture,  which  falls  in  drops  of 
rain. 

Most  evapoi^tion  takes  place  in  the  torrid  zoue,  from  the  great  heat 
ot  the  sun  there,  and  the  immense  quantity  of  water  exposed  to  his 
rays,  and  a  large  portion  of  l^e  vapour  is  carried  towards  the  north 
and  south  poles  by  the  currents  of  air  we  have  spoken  of  as  prevailing 
between  the  poles  and  the  equator.  The  high  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  torrid  zone  causes  this  great  quantity  of  vapour  to  remain 
invisible,  and  though  the  atmosphere  may  appear  dry  and  dear,  It  is 
loaded  with  moisture.  In  colder  regions,  though  the  air  contains 
'less  moisture,  owing  to  the  cold  it  often  takes  the  form  of  oloads  or 
fog.  The  London  fog  is  caused  by  an  immense  qoantily  of  smoke 
rasing  into  a  calm  atmosphere. 

Hence  the  temperate  and  frigid  cones  have,  generally 
speaking,  a  cloudy  sky^  and  mists  and  fogs  axe  frequent. 
-    When  the  sea  is  warmer  than  the  air  above  ityfogs  are 
formed.    This  more  frequently  occurs  when  the  current  of 
air  from  the  poles    descends  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
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as  it  often  does  about  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  at 
the  seaports  of  Great  Britain  in  winter. 

More  rain  falls  at  the  equator,  following  its  zone  of  calms,  than 
towards  the  poles,  and  more  on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern  sida 
of  continents  io  the  temperate  zones,  the  reason  being  that  the  winds 
in  both  tempelrate  zones  more  for  the  most  part  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, and  come  full  of  moisture.  More  rain  falls  in  Ireland  than  in 
England.  IThere  is  an  average  annual  rainfall  for  208  days  in  the 
former  couhtry  to  154  days  in  the  latter.  In  India,  the  fall  of  rain 
depends  on  tho  monsoons.  In  the  torrid  zone,  the  eastern  sides  of 
continents,  especially  America,  have  most  rain,  owing  to  the  trade 
winds.  The  greater  the  distance  from  the  coasts  generally  speaking, 
the  less  the  fall  of  rain. 

Although  We  have  more  rainy  days  in  winter  than  in  summer,  yet 
it  often  happens  in  this  country  that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls 
ia  June,  July,  and  August,  eitceeds  what  f&lls  during  the  remaining 
months  of  the  year.* 

Local  causes,  such  as  prevailing  winds,  variations  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  modify  the  rainfall  of  a  district.  Rainfall  is  more  abundant 
m  the  New  than  in  the  Old  World.  Intertropical  America  has  a  rain- 
fall of  115  inches  ;  the  sAme  latitude  in  the  Old  World  only  76  inches. 
The  less  compact  form  of  the  American  continent  in  the  equatorial 
regions  is  p/obably  the  cause.  Mountains  and  extepfuve  forests,  by 
presenting  a  cool  surface  to  the  winds,  produce  an  incteased  rainfall. 
At  the  equator,  95  inches  of  rain  fall  in  80  days ;  in  England,  from 
37  inches  on  the  west  to  82  inches  on  the  east>  on  154  days ;  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  17  inches  in  ibO  days. 

The  annual  average  rainfall  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  just  the 
same  as  that  of  Ireland,  namely,  3d  inches. 

In  intertropical  countries  the  rains  ate  periodical,  or  recur  at 
regular  intervals  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  and  only  fall  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  mid-day  very  heavily.  In  the  temperate  i^egions, 
where  local  causes  strongly  affect  natural  phenomena,  the  rains  are 
variable,  but  for  the  greater  part  they  accompany  the  prevailing 
winds  from  the  south-west  and  west. 

In  India,  the  rainy  season  comes  with  the  sonth-west  monsocm,  the 
airival  of  which  is  announced  by  a  great  number  of  clouds  arising 
from  the  Indian  Ocean.    After  some  days,  the  sky  appears  agitated 


*  M.  Arago  gives  the  following  as  the  average  annual  rainfall  in 
I3ie  {daces  named:  Cape  Franfais  (St.  Domingo)  121  inches,  Cal- 
^ttadO,  Kendal  dl»  Pisa  48,  Naples  and  Dover  87,  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  33,  London  and  Paris  22  inches. 
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,in  thee^wniiig) -and  t^ejnoiw<:K>n;\i6tially  oommeDcesvdttriiig  the  ni^t 
It  is  accompanied  by  such  sounds  as;  would  almost  terrify  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  temperate  climate,  and  violent  gusts  of  wind  are  succeeded 
by  immense,  torrents  of  rain. 

Bainless  regions,  as  already  said,  are  found  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. In  the  eastern  they  extend  in  a  wide  belt  across  the 
"widest  part  of  Africa,  eastward  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and 
for  the  most  part  over  the  Red  Sea  and  Arabia,  and,  though 
not  continuously,  over  Persia  and  Cabul,  terminating  in 
tbe- great  desert  of  Gobi 

In  the  New  World,  the  rainless  belt  extends  north  and 
south  through  Chili,  Peru,  and,  with  an  interruption  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  through  California  and  Mexico.  These 
extensive  "  waters^*  enter  largely  into  the  economy  pf  nature 
for  supplying  moisture  to  the  large  outlying  tracts  of  land  in 
large  continents,  as  was  explained  when  speaking  of  the 
monsoons. 

Winds  from  tiie, ocean,  as  thopw  fitriking  «ii  the  es^  of  oontdnents  in 
the  torrid  zone,  find  on  the  west  coast,  though  ynih  more  iTregulari^, 
in  tempe^te  climates,  lose jtbeir  moisture,  which  falls  as  they  pass  oa, 
and  meeting  ^th  ranges  of  mountains  jb^ve  theimQisture  complete 
fqtieezed  ont  <ot  them  and  reach  the  interior  us  dry  winds.  Tljte 
cicistence  of  a  rainl^s  district  i^ong  the  seaboard  of  America  on  1^ 
west  is  accounted  for  in  this  way.  The  domviant  winds  are  from  the 
,e<ist ;  tibese  winds,  ^barged  -/with  moisture,  travel  over  to  the  west, 
giving  rain  to  the  plains  of^Brazily  «nd  ^'liokiug. ap"  a  portion  of  tj^ 
juoisture  a^ain,  till  th^y  come  to  the  snpw-Cj^pped  Andes,  where  the 
remaining  moisture  is  condensed  Amid  thunder,  )[ightuing,  and  storniy 
and  falls  pn  th^ese  higher  altijbudfss.  Xhe  winds  pass  down  ,to  the 
jplaius  to  the  west  of  this  vaoge  rainleas.  The  ^ao0fianpi  the  An4«p 
thus  deternptines  this  ri^.nless  rqgion. 

C9imate.---rTbe/oliinAte.of  a  place  isite  provaiUngw^ath^ 
€r  the  degree  of  warmth  «nd  moisture  usual  at  that  place. 
'We  usually-  distinguish  climates  by  the  terms  cold,  wet,  sa- 
hibrioos,  equable,  extreme,  <^c. 

The  proQwent  x^uses  of  Terences  of  eliffia(e  aire  tbo 


ike  prevailing  mnds,  the  pagUionqfmountmn  ranges ,  currents 
of  the  ocean^  md  in  the  atmofphere^  aspect  aud  nature  of  the  soil. 

It  may  be  laid  down  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth 's 
surface  decreases  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles. 

Olimate  may  be  equable  if  the  changes  from  heat  to  cold 
are  gradual ;  extreme^  if  sudden  or  great. 

The  Bun  being  the  great  dUtribntor  of  heat,  the  temporatnre  of 
sny  place  depends  very  materially  on  the  amount  of  expoaare  to  hit 
rays.    As  long  as  the  son  is  above  the  horizon,  a  plaoe  is  receiving  ' 
heat ;  but  when  the  sun  sets,  heat  is  parted  with  by  radiation. 

When  the  sun,  then,  is  more  than  twelve  hoars  above  the  horizon, 
at  any  place,  heat  is  accnmnlating ;  when  below  the  horizon  for  more 
than  twelve  hours,  the  reverse  takes  place. 

The  sloping  position  or  inclinatioin,  of  the  earrth's  axis  gives  rise  to 
the  snn's  Apparent  motrexnent  up  i^id.down  in  the  course  of  a  year 
between  the  tropics,  giving  a  inore  general  diffusion  of  his  heat,  and 
caosiiig  the  rainy  season  to  exist  wherever  he  is  vertical — a  provi- 
dential arrangement  for  modifying  heat  where  moat  powerful,  and 
bringing  the  necessary  change  of  the  seasons. 

If  the  temperature  of  any  plaoe  w^^re  soHy  regulated  by  the  sun** 
hMBk,  -the. division  uito  zoiSfB8,^w.oi^  sufficiently  QUirk  the  differences 
9f  44iixi#te,.aiKl  la^ti^e  wo,uld  determine  the  exact  climate  of  all 
places  on. the  parallel;  but, the  earth's  surface  being  so  much  broken 
by  hiUs  and  valleys,  and  other  circumstances  so  greatly  modify 
e&nate,  that  connderabledifferenoea^^istiii  places  the  same,  dittaage 
finvi  the  eoQ^ator. 

,rl8pth^inal(^2ua{J^Q  lines  haye  been  drawn  round  the 
l^obe  to  s^pw  t)ie  ayeriage  uinual  temperature/ but  on  these 
)|ne9,m;<^re^  cUmate  m^y  correspond  with  ^  eq;uaVU  (me. 

'Hie  oltmates  t»f  London  «nd  Bddn '  ilin8trate.this  Itmnibly.  r  <XbMr 
Mean  annual  temperature  is  5P,  while  the  January  tepai^p^if^turefi,j«p 
M«pe9tiY<iy  ^n^'mA  25^rthoM|or  July  Are  jSi^  tmmI  84^ ;  |:h6  diff(^ 
HilQe  for  jfmaa^  ffid  jiiinter  lMi|ig--for  London  27*',  for  Pekin  59®. 
Qqe  <diqaate^  that  of  London,  is  equable ;  the  clii^te  of  Pekin,  on  the 
eontrary,  is  extreme. 

Searwatw  moderates  temperature.  PJaces  near  large 
bodies  of  water  have  a  more  equable  climate  than  plaoesiii 
,tfae  interior  of  epntments  mtha  same. 1^^  .Jr«>)wd 
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has  a  higher  winter  temperature  than  any  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  district  id  CornwalL 
The  Atlantic  Ocean  may  be  considered  a  great  treasure- 
house,  in  which  the  heat  of  the  summer  months,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  more  southern  climes  brought  by  the  Guli 
Stream,  is  reserved  against  the  rigours  of  winter. 

Water  bos  the  greater  specifio  heat,  and  therefore  puts  dowly 
with  its  heat,  while  the  land  radiates  its  heat  freely.  This  heat- 
giving  power  of  water,  it  is  to  be  remembered)  takes  place  whenever 
water  is  cooled. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Ireland  in  January  reaches 
round  Cork  and  Kerry  to  43** ;  on  the  eastern  and  central 
districts  of  England  to  the  Thames  it  is  but  37^  Hence,  the 
winter  climate  of  the  former  district  is  higher  by  5°  than 
that  of  the  east  and  centre  of  England,  the  shallow  German 
Ocean  having  little  influence.  Again,  London  has  ft  winter 
temperature  of  nearly  eight  degrees  higher  than  Vienna^ 
which  is  three  degrees  south  of  it* 

*  To  prove  further  the  influence  of  (he  ocean  in  connection 
with  these  islands  : — ^The  mean  temperature  of  the  central 
inland  portion  of  Ireland  during  the  winter  is  39**,.  or  4^ 
lower  than  the  soath-westi  and  3^  to  2°  lower  than  the  west 
coast  line  between  the  same  parallels.  In  England,  thd 
whole  of  the  midland  and  eastern  counties  averages  37^ 

In  the  summer  (July)  the  reverse  takes  place.  Then  the 
east  has  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  west.  tThia 
arises  from  the  temperature  of  the  land  being  higher  in 
iBummer  than  that  of  the  water,  the  former  being  more 
ciasily  heated. 

Generally  speaking,  the  southern  is  colder  than  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  circle  of  ice  around  the  N.  pold 
extends  10**,  while  that  around  the  S.  extends  nearly  20'; 
the  enormous  icebergs  which  are  detached  from  the  latter 
are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  latitude  30"  and  even 
40**  S.,  while  the  land  of  Tiiarra  del  Fuego  has  a  climate  oi 
extreme  rigour.  South  France  enjoys  a  delightful  climates 
while  in  the  same  latitude  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the 
climate  is  extremely  cold. 
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Ab  fftr  as  tlie  44th  parallel  N.  and  S.  the  temperature  of  both 
hemispheres  is  much  the  same.  Another  cause  of  the  heat  diffused 
in  the  northern  being  more  than  that  of  the  southern,  is  that  the  time 
between  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes  (from  21st  March  to 
22nd  September)  exceeds  thoj  time^  from  22nd  September  to  21st 
March  by  7  days.* 

The  isothermal  line  corresponding  to  32°,  that  is,  the  freezing  point, 
passes  through  Labrador  about  2°  S.  of  Nain,  and  touches  XJlea  in 
Lapland ;  while  the  line  of  52^  passes  Quebec  through  Christiania  in 
Norway,  3°  S.  of  Upsal,  and  through  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

Elevation  Is  another  cause  of  diversity  of  climate.  A 
gradual  change  takes  place  from  warmth  to  cold  as  wo 
ascend  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  till  we  reach  a  point  of 
perpetual  congelation :  this  point  when  extended  round 
a  mountain  is  called  the  snow  line,  and  varies  with  the 
latitude.f  llie  highest  elevation  which  this  line  reaches  is  at 
the  tropics,  and  the  explanation  why  it  is  there,  and  not 
at  the  equator,  is  this :  the  accumulation  of  heat  arising 
from  the  longer  day — 1^  hours — ^at  these  lines,  is  much 
more  than  at  the  central  portion  of  the  earth,  where  the 
day  never  exceeds  12  hours ;  the  sun  being  vertical  in  both 
cases. 

The  snow-line  is  higher  on  the  side  of  mountains  looking 
towards  the  equator  than  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  on  the 
Himalaya  mountains  the  highest  snow-line  is  northwards, 
in  consequence  of  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  elevated 
plateau  of  Asia  melting  the  snow  to  a  greater  height,  than 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  south  side^ 

*  Some  giye  an  additional  reason,  viz,,  the  immense  evaporation  in 
the  great  soothem  expanse  of  ocean. 

t  The  height  of  the  highest  mountain  is  so  insignificant  when  com. 
pared  with  the  immense  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  that  it 
has  DO  effect  whatever  on  the  temperature  of  the  air  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. '  As  we  ascend.an  elevation,  the  air  which,  by  the  diffusion 
of  heat  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  at  its  bottom,  was  heated,  becomes 
increased  in  volume,  and  conMquently  colder.  The  effect  of  the 
tan*s  rays  in  communicating  heat  is,  of  course,  much  greater  upon 
tte  dense  atmosphere  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  than  on  the  thin  air 
at  its  sammit. 
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The  roowliiM^  ofeddrae,  Tmries  witti  tiie  seMonof  thejrMT^flie 
difference  between  its  gteatest  mnd  leart  devatido  is  eaUed  its  aimiuit' 

dsciUAtion. 

The  prevailing  winds  affect  climate.  When  the  winds 
which  prevail  in  a  country  sweep  over  a  wide  ocean,  both 
cold  and  heat  are  tempenMl,  as  is  the  case  in  Ireland ;  when 
winds  traverse  largie  tracts  of  land,  they  vary  from  hot  i6 
cold  according  to  the  nature  of  the  surface.  In  sprihg'  atid' 
autumn  £•  winds  blow  towards  the  British  Isles  for  some 
time.  In  the  spring  these  winds  pass  over  cold  and  gene- 
rally froBeh  surfaces  of  land  in  Russia  and  central  Europe,, 
and  are  by  that  means  rendered  bleak  and  chilly ;  but  ini 
autumn  the  same  wmds  bring  heat,  by  passing  over  the 
same  plains,  made  dry  and  warm  by  a  summer^s  sun. 

The  position  of  mountains,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  AndeSj  produces  consideraible  effect  on  climate. 

Italy  and  the  south  of  Europe  are  sheltered  from  the  cold 
blasts  of  the  nortii  by  mountain  ranges,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  warmth  of  these  places. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  also  has  its  influence.  Sandy  soils 
become  dry  and  quickly  heated,  and  by  radiation  affect  the 
temperature  of  ft^^bouring  countries,  as  the  Sahara  affects 
the  climate  of  places  near  it.*  Clayey  soils  are  bad  conductors 
of  heat.  Swamps  and  foresk  chill  the  air :  hence  the  dram-, 
ing  of  land  and  felling  of  trees  may  raise  the  winter  tem- 
perature as  it  has  done  in  parts  of  Nortfc  America;  irri* 
gation  and  the  planting  of  trees  may  moderate  a  hot  climate 
and  lead  to  increase  of  rainfall. 

The  line  of  highest  temperature— 83°— is  generally  to  the 
north  of  the  equator,  and  passes  through  Africa  at  1 V  north 
lati  The  hottest  portion  of  the  world  is  ini  northern  A&iba 
about  this  parallel. 

Aspect,— Siberia,  which  slopes  towards  the  north  pole, 
being  turned  away  from  the  sun's  rays,  is  an  instance  of 

•  Tl^e  immenee  desert  of  Sahara  is  as  a  great  furnace,  which  heats 
not  only  the  districts  around,  but  also  those  at  some  distanoob  Its^ 
influanoe  is  materially  felt  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe^ 


cltmaticinftaeiM^t&i^i^b'fUilpei^:  The  eoldedt  portion  of  the 
globe  is  here  about  80^  NMatitude,  and  at  95^  E.  long.  It  ui^ 
«dd  to  have  a  mean  temperature  of  l^  Fahr.  There  is  another 
point  in  North  Amszioa  about-  the  same  paralld,  80°,  and 
100°  W.  loiig.y . whiek  i»  Baid  by  sonfe  to  hare  even  a  loweV^' 
temperatur^.^    These  poiiftts  are  called  poles  of  cold. 

EXeotricity  and  Magnetism. — When  a  person 
r^bs  a  stick  of  ^az  on  his  sleeve,  it  acquires  the  power  of 
attractiB^  small- bitf^  of  paper,  feathers,  and  other  light  sub* 
stances.  This  power  is-  called  EUatrieUy^  and  may  be  pro- 
dticed  firom  ^aes  and  other  isubstances.  Eveiy  substance  in 
nattire  contain^  morei  or  les6  electtidty. 

A  body  is  said  t#be  positively  laleietiified,  when  it  aCqidrei^ 
more  eleotrital  action  than  it'  possesses  naturally ;  and  is 
said  to  be  negatively  eleetrMed,  when  it  possesses  less  than 
this  quantity. 

Bodies  oppositdy  electrified  attract  each  other,  and  the 
union  of  theoi^xMdte'  electrieiiy  generally  reanlts  in  the^ 
emiBsion  of  a ispitfkattended  by  a  report. 

Hie  lightnin|fd  flash  aild  the  thunder  are  the  same 
phenomena  on  a  larger  scale.  Voltaic  electricity  is  produced 
&onL  the  5^hftty>ifj^l  action  of  various  bodies,  chiefly  metak 
and  acids*  EleCtrichy  inay  be  trxnooiitted  through  wires, 
and  is  under  the  control  6f  man  to  a  certain  extent.  Frotn 
its  wonderfiil  action  we  have  the  electric  telegraph. 

ElBotrioitj  giyes  rise  to  m.  nmltitiide  of  natural  phenomena — ^the 
Auora  Boarealis,  St.*  Elmo's  iFire,  whioh  sometimes  plays  about  the 
topmast  of  a  ship ;  and  iBome  think  that  mineral  yeins,  gems,  and 
orjstals,  are  fanned  by  its  agency.. 

The  mariner's  ccnnpass,  so  useful  to  seamen,  ia 

formed  of  a  needle  or  a  small  piece  of  steel  magnetized.  Its 
N.  end-points  at  Greenwich  24*  W.  of  north.  This  deviation 
from  the  true  north  is  called  the  variation  of  the  needle. 
These  variations  ooour  to  the  east  as  well  as  to  the  west : 
in  Bome  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  no  deviation  from  *  the  • 
lealnorUi. 
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The  needle  also  dipa  towards  the  horizon,  and  inoroases  in  dip  till 
it  reaches  the  perpendicular  at  a  point  in  70®  N.  lat^  and  97®  W.long. 
This  point  is  called  the  wio^wc/ic^ofe.  The  south  magnetic  pole  is  in 
Victoria  Land. 

The  needle  is  horizontal  on  a  line  (irregular)  which  crosses  the 
equator  four  times;  this  is  the  magnetio  equator.  These  poles, 
and  the  form  and  position  of  the  magnetic  equator,  are  constantly 
varying. 

Distribution  of  Plants. — ^Plants  are  nourished  by 
the  air  and  earth,  and  require  light,  hent.  and  moisture 
for  their  health  and  propagation.  Plants  vary  in  character 
with  climate,  soil,^  and  elevation.  Each  plant  has  also  a 
particular  part  of  the  globe  vhere  it  arrives  at  the  greatest 
perfection  regarded  as  the  centre  of  its  creation. 

The  Flora  (Flos,  a  flower)  of  any  country,  are  the  plants 
of  that  country  spoken  of  collectively. 

There  are  three  great  divisions  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  Crypto* 
gams,  Endugens,  and  Exogena.  There  are  abuut  200  natural /am»/te« 
of  plants.     Cryptogams  are  divided  into  Acrogens  and  Thallogens. 

1.  Cryptogamic,  or  j^owerless,  plants,  are  those  whose  fructiiica* 
tioDS,  or  mode  of  producing  seed,  is  imperceptible,  or  scarcely  dis- 
cernible, such  as  mosses,  lichens,  fungi,  ferns,  algae  (sea- weed),  eta 
These  are  likewise  called  acotyledonous,  and  have  no  seed-lobe. 

2.  Endogenous,  or  monoootyledonous  plants,  have  their  growth 
from  within,  by  the  addition  of  new  matter.  The  first  name  in* 
dicates  the  mode  of  growth,  the  second  one  seed-lobe. 

The  number  3,  or  its  multiple,  prevails  in  the  divisions  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  veins  of  the  leaves  are  parallel.  This  class  has  but 
one  lobe  when  springing  up.  Grass,  grain-plants,  as  wheat,  rice^ 
barley,  maize,  lilies,  palms,  etc.,  are  examples. 

3.  Exogenous,  or  dicotyledonous  plants,  grow  by  the  addition  of 
matter  externally  outside  the  pith,  at  or  near  the  surface.  They  have 
two  seed-lobes,  and  the  veins  of  the  leaves  form  a  net- work.  The 
number  5  usually  prevails  in  the  divisions  of  the  parts  of  the  flower, 
and  they  have  two  leaves  in  the  first  stage  of  their  growth. 

•The  ages  of  trees  of  this  class  can  be  determined  by  the  rings 
of  yearly  growth,  one  outside  the  other.  The  forest  trees,  and  most 
of  the  flowering  shrubs  and  herbs,  belong  to  this  class. 

Some  plants  are  evergreens,  that  is,  before  the  old  leaves  have  fallen 
off  new  ones  appear :  others,  decidtuma,  the  leaves  fall  off  and  they 
are  for  a  season  leafless. 

Plants  aro   either   annualf  that  is,  lasting  only  one  year  and 
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renewed  ftgain  from  ae^«;  Ufrmial,  that  ii^  a«ading  oni  Iflaves  and 
stems  the  first  year  and  flowers  and  fruit  the  foUo  wingi  or  perennial, 
Usting  many  years. 

The  exogens  are  far  more  nnmerons  than  the  endogene.  In  tropical 
regions  they  are  as  four  to  one,  m.  temperate  as  Six  to  one,  and  in 
frigid  as  two  to  one.  In  the  last  named  regions  cryptpgamio  plants 
Abound. 

BaronYon  Humboldt  divides  the  globe  into  eight  reget: 
table  zones. 

1.  Equatorial,  or  region  of  the  palms  and  bananas,  e^ip- 
tending  about  IS*  each  «ide  of  the  equator. 

2.  The  tropical  zQnej  or  ^region  of  tree-feras  and  figs,  fron^ 
15*  to  the  tropics. 

3.  The  suh-trqpical  zone,  ov  region  of  laurels  and  myrtles, 
from  the  tropics  to  di\ 

4.  The  warm  iemjpercUe]z(me,  or  i:egion  of  evergreen  trees, 
from  34°  to  45V  ..   ' 

5.  The  cold  temperate  zone,  or  region'of  deciduous  tre^Sj^ 
from  45**  to  58^ 

6.  The  sub-arctic  zme,  or  region  of  pines,  &om  ^S"  to  t^ljiQ 
arctic  circle. 

7.  The  oA'dic  zone,  or  region  of  andromedas  and  alpine 
rhododendrons,  from  the  arctic  circle  to  72°. 

8.  The  polar  zone,  or  region  of  alpine  plants,  gentiau?^ 
ranunculus,  etc.;  IjLcheuLS,  ipaosses,  ftom  72''  ta  the  utu^st 
limit  of  vegetation. 

Similar  changes  of  vegetation  are  found  in  ascending  frQ^^I 
the  base  of  mountains  to  -their  sumniits ;  as  on  the  An^es^ 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  Etna,  etc.  .  ,  r 

itice  supplies  food  to  the  greater  portioii,  6f  the  human 
race.  It  is  grown  chiefly  in  tropical  countries  apd  iij 
marshy  districts.  '  \     •  .    •   ; 

Barley  is  the  most  widely  spread  of  all  the  corn  plants. 

Wheat  is  the  chief  corn  plant  6f  Europe  and  western 
Asia.  '^  ,"   ' 

Rye  is  the  principal  grain  used  for  making  bread  i4 
northern  Europe, 

Oats  is  largely  grown  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  TvoilYvem 
"Europe, 
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Bye  mud  oats  are  hardier  than  wheat,  but  not  so  much  so 
as  barley. 

Distribution  of  Animals. — ^The  animals  of  any  country 
when  taken  together  are  called  its  F(mna  (FavmtSf  god  of 
the  woods). 

Animals,  like  plants,  have  their  natural  habitations,  but 
being  possessqd. of  the  power  of  locomotion,  these  habita- 
tions cannot  be  fixed  with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  animal  kmgdom  has  been. arranged  in  five  great 

divisions. 

1.  Protozoa  are  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life,  including 

sponges,  infusoria,  and  others  in  which  no  nerves  or  organar 
of  sense  have  been  detected. 

2.  Artiaulata  are  jointed  animals — ^insects,  crabs,  etc* 

3.  Mollusca  are  soft-bodied  animals — snails,  etc. 

4.  Badiata  are  rayed  animus — ^star  fishes,  etc. 

5.  Fertebrata  are  animals  having  a  neck,  bone,  and  skel- 
eton — man,  beasts,  etc. 

The  articulated  animals  consist  of  a  body  formed  of  a 
succession  of  rings  jointed  together ;  such  as  insects,  Crus- 
tacea. 

The  molluscous  animals  are  such  as  the  oyster,  and  the 
snail,  which  have  a  protection  by  shells ;  others  are  without 
this  covering,  as  the  garden  slug^  cuttle  fish,  etc 

In  the  radiated  animals  the  organs  radiate  from  a  ring 
surrounding  the  mouth  as  a  common  centre ;  as  the  coral, 
sea  anemone. 

Animal,  like  the  vegetable  life,  is  most  varied  and  most 
largely  developed  in  the  torrid  zone. 

The  vertebrata  are  subdivided  into  five  classes :  1.  Mam- 
mals (sucking  animals) ;   2.  Birds ;   3.  Eeptiles ;  4.  Batra- 

chia;  5.  Fish. 

* 
Some  animals,  chiefly  birds,  migrate  to  procure  fuod  and  escape 
extremes  of  cold  and  heat ;  swallows,  geese,  ducks,  swans,  go  to  the 
south  of  Europe,  in  large  numbers  during  our  winter ;  the  buffalo  on 
the  American  prairies  also  migrates. 
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Man. — ^Mankind  hare  be^  divided  into  fm  races  or 
varieties :  the  Circassian  or  Indo-European,  the  Mongolian, 
the  Malayan,  the  Negro  or  Ethiopian,  and  the  American. 

The  Circassian  race  has  an  oval  face,  an  extended  fore- 
head, hair  long,  fine,  and  wavy,  head  with  the  upper  and 
anterior  portions  lai^,  'to  this  race  belong  the  Europeans, 
except  the  Lapps,  Finns,  and  Hungarians;  the  nations 
north  of  Africa  for  the  most  part ;  the  Asiatics  from  the 
south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Brahmapootra. 

The  Circassians  of  Europe  are  in  three  sub-families :  the 
Slavonians  (Bussians,  Poles,  with  the  inhabitants  of  parts 
of  Austria  and  Turkey) ;  the  Teutonic  or  Gothic,  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  British  Isles,  Scandinavia,  Denmark 
Germany,  Prussia,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
parts  of  Austria ;  the  Celtic^  found  in  the  north-west  of 
Scotland,  over  a  large  part  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  mixed 
with  the  descendants  of  Boman  and  Gothic  tribes  over 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  parts  of  Switzerland 
and  Belgium. 

The  Mongolian  race  has  high  cheek  bones,  a  broad 
skull,  small  black  eyes  obliquely  set,  wide  mouth,  thick  lips, 
hair  black,  lank,  and  thin,  skin  olive-coloured.  The  Asiatics 
north  and  east  from  a  line  about  the  south  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  the  Brahmapootra,  and  the  Laplanders,  Finns,  and 
Hungarians  in  Europe,  the  Greenlanders,  Esquimaux,  and 
others  in  north  America,  are  of  this  race. 

The  Malay  race  resembles  the  Mongolian,  being  interme- 
diate between  that  and  the  negro.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
race  occupy  the  Maiay  Peninsula  and  Indian  Archipelago, 

The  Negro  or  Ethiopian  race  is  marked  by  a  black  skin, 
black  and  woolly  hair,  low  forehead  slanting  back,  flat  nose, 
thick  lips.  It  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Africa  south  of 
the  Great  Desert,  Madagascar,  Australia,  and  many  of  the 
Polynesian  Isles. 

The  American  race  has  a  red  or  copper-coloured  skin, 
generally  regular  features,  a  prominent  and  frequently 
aquiline  nose,  high  and  receding   Ibrchead.      This  •  race 
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includes  the  native  tribes  of  Americta  (now  faat  disaj>i 
ing),  except  the  Esqi^imaaz. 

Becent  writers  make  but  tJ^ee  divisions  of  the  hu: 
race,  according  to  the  shape  o{  th^  ^kulL 

1.  Caucasian,  otkii  or  elUp.tioat  3kull ;  bearded  type, 

2.  Mongols,  fyramioM.  fkuU ;,  t>eardless  type. 

3.  Negroes,  proffnath<m  skull  (projecting  lower  js 

woolly-haired  typft.  r 

Supposing  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  eart! 

be  1,400  millions,  it  is  computed  that  650  millions  ar 

the  Mongolian  i*ace,  420  milUohs  Caucasians,  290  mill 

Malays,   1  million  American,  and  the  remainder  Ne> 

Thi?,  however,  is,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  more  t 

conjecture. 

TABLE 

OP  THE 

SITUATIONS,  TERMDrAtlONS,  AiTD  APPROXIMATE  LENCT 
OF  THE  PIIIJJCJPAI^  EIVEKS  I^  THE  WORLD. 


yame, 
Volga, 
Danube, 
Dnieper, 

Don, 
BUne, 

Dniester 

Elbe, 

Vistula, 

tragus, 

Rhone, 

Seine, 

Shannon, 

Seyem, 

Xbames, 

Tiber, 

Tottht 


UTJBOFE. 

Ba8sia» 

Germany,Austria)  Turkey, 

Hussia, 

Bussia, 

Switzerland,  Gennany, 

Kussia, 

Gennany, 

Prussia  and  Poland, 

Spain  and  Portugal, 

Switzerland  and  France, 

Italy, 

France, 

Ireland, 

England, 

England^ 

Italy, 

Scotland, 

Scotland^ 


TerminaUon, 
Caspian  Sea, 
Black  Sea, 
Black  Sea, 
Sea  of  Azov, 
German  Ocean,. 
Black  Sea^ 
German  Ocean, 
Baltic  Sea, 
Atlantic, 
Mediterranean, 
Adriatic  Sea, 
English  Channel, 
Atlantic  Ocean, 
Bristol  Ciiannely 
German  Ocean, 
MediterraDcan, 
German  Ocean, 
Frith  of  Clyde, 


u 

t 

] 
] 


mrMDvdtiosi. 
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ASIA. 


yame, 

tang-tse-klang, 

iTenesei, 

Boang-ho, 

OU  and  Irtlfili, 

T^nn. 

Amoor  or  Sagli- 

allexi, 
Saphrates, 
Indus, 
QABges, 
Oxuft  or  Amoo, 
Irrawaddy, 
Ural, 
Zlgriih 


Country, 

China, 

Siberia^ 

China, 

Sibena, 

Siberia, 

Mongolia^ 

Turkey  in  Asia^ 

Hindostan, 

Hiudostau, 

Turkestaoi 

Birmah, 

£ussia, 

Turkey  in  Asia^ 


AFHICA. 

Abyssinia,  Mubia,  and 

Egypt, 
Nigribia^ 
Congo, 

South  Africa, 
West  Africa, 
Mozambique, 

AMERICA. 
Amazon  or  Mar-  Brazil, 


Kiger, 

Zaire  or  Congo, 

Orange 

tanegal, 

Zamuead, 


anon, 
Miaslssippl, 

Do., 
Parana  and  La 

Plata, 
St  Lawrence, 

(measured  through 
theLake«.) 

Kadcenzie, 

Orinoco, 

Bio  del  Norte, 

Ohio, 

Columhia, 

Hudson, 


United  States, 

From  »ource  o/Missouri^ 

Brazil  aad  La  Plata, 

Canada, 


B^ritish  America, 
Venezuela, 
Mexico, 
United  States, 
United  states. 
United  States, 


I.mgth 

TermiruUion, 

in  mtluL 

Pacitio^ 

'&2m 

Arctic  Ocean, 

2900 

Pacitic, 

2600 

Arctic  Ocea!!, 

2500 

Arctic  Ocean, 

240U 

Channel  of  Tar- 

tary. 

2300 

Persian  Gulf, 

1700 

Indian  Ocean, 

1700 

Bay  of  Bengal, 

1500 

Sea  of  Aral, 

1300 

Bay  ot  Bengal, 

1200 

Caspian  tiea, 

1000 

£upiirates. 

800 

Mediterranean, 

3300 

Gulf  of  Guinea, 

2300 

Atlantic, 

1300 

Atlantic, 

1000 

Atlantic, 

1500 

Indian  Ocean, 

200d 

Atlantic, 

4600 

Gulf  of  Mexico, 

3200 

4300 

Atlantio^ 

2300 

Golf  of  St.  Law 

rence, 

2100 

Arctic  Ocean, 

2400 

Atlantie  Ocean^ 

1800 

Gulf  of  Mexico, 

1400 

Mississippi, 

1260 

Pacitic, 

1000 

Atlantic, 

325 

PEINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS  OF  THE  WORLD  WITH  THEIB 

APPROXIMATE  HEIGHTS. 


M&uniainst 

Host  Blano, 
HnUiacen, 


£UB0P1L> 
SkmatUm. 


Alps,     •       ■ 
Sierra  Nevada, 


Ctmntry, 

Savoy, 
Spain, 


Feet 

abwte 

tea  level 

15777 
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Mouniaku, 

Haladetta, 

*£tna. 

Olympus, 

Hoimt  Como, 

Sueeliatteii, 

Parnassus, 

*Heola, 

Ben  Nevis, 

•Vesuvius, 

Snowdon, 

CamTual, 


Apennines^ 
Bofrinea^ 


Grampiana^ 


Magillicuddy*s  Keeks, 


Konnt  Everest,  Himalaya, 

Eunchln-glnga,  Himalaya, 

Elburz^  Caucasus^ 

Hlndoo-Koosli, 

Ararat, 

Kawna  Koa, 

Hermon,  Lebanon, 

Sinai, 


ASIA. 


AFIMCA. 


Jeb-AMoor, 

Mount  Hentet,   Atlas  Chain, 
*Teneriffe, 
Table  Moun- 
tain, 


Andes, 
Andes, 
Andes, 
Andes, 


AMEBICA 

Aoonca^a, 

Clilmborazo, 

*Antlsana, 

*Cotopaxl, 

Mount  St.  Ellas, 

^Popocatepetl, 

Mt.  St.  Helen's,  Rocky  Mountains, 

Blue  Moun- 
tains, 

Mount  Wash- 
ioi^n,  Alleghanies, 


Feet 

Country 

above 
umleveL 

Spain, 

114U0 

Ricily, 

10900 

Turkey, 

9750 

Italy, 

9500 

Norway, 

8000 

Greece, 

8000 

Iceland, 

6200 

Scotland, 

4400 

Italy, 

3900 

Wales, 

3590 

Ireland, 

3414 

Kndostan, 

29C00 

Hindostan, 

28200 

Circassia, 

18500 

Cabnl, 

20000 

Armenia, 

17100 

Sandwich  Islands, 

13700 

Palestine, 

10000 

Arabia, 

9300 

Eastern  Africa^       16500 
Morocco  ,  15000 

Canaries,  12200 


Cape  Colony, 

Chili, 

Ecuador, 

Ecuador, 

Ecuador, 

Korth  America, 

Mexico, 

United  States, 

Jamaica, 

United  States, 


3600 


23910 
21424 
19136 
18875 
18000 
17700 
14700 

7300 

6234 


HEMABEABIiE  KLEVATIOITS: 

EASTERN  HEMISPHERE. 

Ascent  of  Messrs.  Glaisher  and  Coxwell,  in  1862,         • 
Ascent  of  Gay  Lussac  from  Paris,  in  1804,          ,        , 
Greatest  height  attained  on  the  Hii}u»Iaya  by  Dr.  Gerard, 
Convent  of  the  Alps,  St.  Bernard,       •        •        •        • 
City  of  Madrid,    .        • 


Feet, 

37000 
23000 
29000 

8200. 

2200 


#  Yo\cano% 


nrrBtamamiib 

TSBTZaH  HZUaEOISIb 
GrMtertaltitada  attained  by  Humboldt  (Ande*)) 
Ci^  of  Potoo,  -  -  .  ■  .  .  -  - 
Lake  'Bficiuw,  ....       >       • 

City  at  Mexioot        ,    ■        •       .'        •        ■   '     • 


y.k-Kifft  ,Ain>  IBEIB   A^tBAH 


Oanta, 
Meagb. 


'I 


UromlaH,  In  FerBla  (Ult), 
Dead  Sea  (Salt), 
Sea  of  Oolllea,     - 


Bnperlor,  40, 000  Oraat  Baar  La^ 

Huron.  30,000  Eita, 

Hialilgan,  20,000  Atbabaako, 

Oreat  Slavs  Lake,  12,000  noaaca, 

•  •  NoTB  I — The  areiui  o!  the  American  lakes  have  been  vi 
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my 

V           A*^            V 

Mean  Winter 

Mean  Summer 

MetmAnnveU 

Xiame* 

Latttuae^ 

Temperaturt, 

Temperature, 

Temfernture, 

BdlnDnrg]^ 

65°  67' 

38-5° 

680 

470 

Londoxi, 

61°  3(/ 

39-6° 

630 

6I0 

I>aldlii, 

63°  23^ 

40^ 

6O0 

490 

Puis, 

48°  6(/ 

38" 

64-5» 

6I0 

Vienna, 

48°  12^ 

32° 

690 

6I0 

St.  Fetenbnrgli, 

sofsef 

18° 

61<» 

390 

Borne, 

41063' 

44» 

760 

69-50 

Moscow, 

63«46' 

1602^ 

640 

40O 

Qeneva, 

46«12' 

340 
ASIA. 

700 

630 

Bagdad, 

83°  ly 

49-6° 

93« 

730 

Bombay, 

18°  66' 

7r 

830 

8I0 

Oaloutta, 

22°  33^ 

72f> 

860 

820 

Oanton, 

23°  7' 

64° 

820 

690 

Nkln, 

39064' 

270 

810 

640 

Iriaoomalee, 

8033^ 

770 

840 

8O0 

31047' 

49*60 
AI*BlOA. 

740 

630 

Cairo, 

30°  2^ 

68° 

850 

720 

Oape  of  Ck>od 

34°  11' 

68° 

740 

e6<^ 

Hope, 

Morocco, 

31037' 

6d<» 

8O0 

680 

TliBlraotoo^ 

160 

680 
AlVTR-RTOA. 

830 

790 

MelTUleZflland, 

74°  47' 

28^ 

370 

1-20 

Quebec, 

46°  49' 

14* 

680 

410 

New  York, 

40°  42' 

30: 

710 

610 

New  Orleanfl. 

29°  67' 

65^ 

82® 

690 

Bio  Janeiro^ 

22°  64' 

68° 

790 

730 

Quebec, 

46048' 

14^ 

680 

420 

S]illadel]>bla, 

39067' 
42°  63^ 

300 

710 

610 

Hobart  TowBt 

420 

630 

620 

Sydney, 

83061' 

740 

660 

66« 

MQlboume, 

87<'68' 

670 

48» 

590 

VUBM9. 
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B^ore  intrddnoiag  *  map  th»  taMsher  should  uarefoUy  and  (deirlgr 
explain  to  the  learners  the  four  points  of  the  compass^  and  shottld 
tell  them  ^t  N.  statids  for  norths  N.  W«  for  north-west,  &o.,  &o. 


EUROPE. 

Europe,  situated  almost  wholly  within  the  IT.  temperate 
zone,  extends  from  Cape  Nordkjm  in  Norway  to  Cape 
Matapan  in  Greece,  2,400  miles;  and  from  Cape  St.  Vincent 
in  Portugal  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kara  Biver  in  the  N.E,» 
3,400  miles.  Irrespective  of  islands,  it  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  36°  1'  and  7V  &  N.  latitude,  and  between 
the  meridians  of  9J  W.  and  68J  E.  longitude.  Its  popu- 
lation is  about  288  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  is  boundect 
on  the  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Black  Sea,  Sea  of  Azof, 
and  the  Caucasian  Mountains ;  on  the  E  by  Asia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  Ural  Elver, 
and  Caspian  Sea. — ^Area,  3,776,000  square  miles. 

Tabulab  view  of  the  European  States. 


states. 

Britiih  iBtos  (*.),      1S76 

1876 
1870 
1874 
1875 
1870 


France  (r.), 
Bpain  (r.), 
Fotrtugtil  {k.)t 
Italy  {k.), 
Greece  (k,), 

Turkey  («•)» 
Austria  {e.)» 
Oermany  («.), 
Belgium  (JE;.), 

Holland  (;iO» 
Denmark  (i^), 


1876 
1875 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Sweden  and  Norway  (Jb),  1875 
Russia  (^),.  1870        2 

Switzerland  (r),        x870 


Area. 

122,000 

203,850 

182,760 

36,510 

112,500 

19,950 

229,000 

227,235 

243,000 

11,315 

10.900 

14,500 

291,900 

,043,400 

15,235 


Popnlatlon. 

33,450,108 

86,250,000 

16,552,000 

4,293,000 

27,500,000 

1,457,500 

15,000,000 

37,725,000 

43,000,000 

5,336,000 

3,812,650 

1,903,000 

6,200,000 

71,746,500 

2,669,000 


Capital 

London.  * 

Paris. 

Madrid. 

Lisbon. 

Rome. 

Athens. 

Constantinople. 

Vienna. 

Berlin. 

Bmssela. 

Amsterdam. 

Copenhagen. 

Stockholm. 

St.  Petersburgh. 

Berne. 


(k)  Kingdom,  (r.)  Eepnblie,  (a.)  Empire. 
For    an    acuonnt   of  Andorra,    see   page    259.     San    Marmo, 

*  The  followang  ia  a  Tenr  reo«nt  estimata  of  trnpolationa :— London,  8,489,76S 
(1870) ;  Paria,  l,861,79fi ;  Kew  York  with  Brooklyn,  1,635,622;  Berlin,  l,045.000i 
Canton,  1,000,000,  &o. 
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in  tiM  Apennfaei^  -wi^  an  afea  of  ^  ffqtuwe  milM  and  a  po^tatkm 
of  7«080.  Several  small  states  in  tho  eentre  of  Germany,  tbbngh  en<* 
joying  a  nominal  ind^[)endenoe,  are  yirtnally  snboxdinate  to  ihe  will 
of  the  empire. 

Surface. — Generally  speaMng  Europe  is  mountainoaw 
and  hilly  in  the  N.  W.^  the  centre,  and  the  S.,  and  flat 
everywhere  else.  The  Oreut  Fhin,  occupying  an  area  of 
about  2^  millionB  of  square  xnUes,  extends  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  on  the  E.  to  thp  Bfdtic,  Black  Sea,  and  includ- 
ing Belgium  and  Holland,  and  N.  Grermany,  reaches  across 
the  N.  of  France  almost  to  the  Atlantic,  "  In  this  vast 
tract  there  are  infertile  sandy  wastes,  heaths,  bogs,  and 
marshes,  primeval  forests  haunted  by  wild  animals,  pastures 
on  which  enormous  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  richly 
cultivated  corn-bearing  districts,  and  land^  inhabited  by 
nations  of  the  highest  degree  of  intelligence,  while  others 
are  held  by  rude  nomadic  tribes."*  The  following  smaller 
plains  may  also  be  enumerated:  there  are  three  plaincf, 
watered  by  the  Danube — ^that  of  Bavaria  on  the  Upper, 
the  greater  and  less  Hungarian  plains  on  the  Middle,  and 
that  of  Wallachia  and  Bulgaria  on  the  Lower  Danube. 
The  Plain  of  Lombardy,  traversed  by  the  Po,  is  260  miles 
long,  and  about  50  broad,  and  is  exceedingly  productive. 
The  great  plain  divides  the  European  mountain  system  into 
two  parts,  the  Scandinavian  system  N.  of  it,  and  the  Alpine 
system  S.  of  it.  . 

Seas. — ^The  principal  seas  of  Europe  are :  the  White  Sea, 

N.  of  Eussia,  the  Baltic,  North  Sea,  Mediterranean,  Ai^chi- 

pelago,  Marmora,  Black  Sea,!  Sea  of  Azof,  the  Irish  Sea, 

the  Skager  Back,  and  Cattegat. 

«  •  •  ■ 

The  White  Sea  extends  from  64^^  to  68|®  N.  latitude,  has  an  en- 
trance 100  miles  wide,  pen^tratesdeeply  into  the  N.  of  Russia,  and 
terminates  in  two  large  gulfs,  that  of  Dwina  and  Onega.  A  third 
gulf,  Kandalaska,  runs  westward.  The  water  is  49.ep,  but  f pgs  pre- 
vail, and  the  ice  lasts  about  8  months  every  year. 

The  Baltio^  with  an  area  of  160,000  square  miles,  is  abontdOO  unlet 
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long  and  150  broad ;  sjiallow  on  the  S»  As  it  reoeives  \  of  the  drain* 
age  of  Europe,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  water  &om  the  melted  snow 
near  its  shores,  its  waters  aro  very  little  salt.  Its  harbours  in  the 
winter  months  are  shut  up  by  ice;  its  tide  is.insigniiicant,  only 
rising  1  foot  at  Copenhagen,  and  rendering  its  harbours  oa  S.  vqry 
shallow. 

The  Nortb  Sen  or  German  Ocean,  connected  with  the  Baltic  by  tha 
Skager  Back,  has  an  area  of  140,000  square  miles,  and  is  680  miles 
long  and  400  broad.  Immense  quantities  of  sand  drifted  down  by  tiie 
rivers  form  shallow  banks,  which,  with  its  foggy  climate,  render 
navigation  difficult.  .The  Dogger  ^aok,  the  best  known  of  these,  isi  a 
good  fishing  station,  in  the  centre  running  300  miles,  with  a  width  ol 
60  miles ;  and,  indeed,  everywhere  abundance  of  fish  is  found. 

The  Mediterranean,  on  the'S.  of  £uro^e,  occupies  with  its  branches 
1  million  of  square  miles :  an  extent  from  Gibraltar  to  Syria  of  2,000 
miles  ;  but  from  Sicily  to  Africa  of  only  80.  miles.  The  winds  are 
very  variable,  and  the  gales  and  watei  spouts  frequent.  This  sea  it 
very  deep ;  tide  only  rises  from  5  to  7  feet ;  but  its  currents  are 
strong,  one  constantly  flowing  from  the  Atlantic.  Kotwithstanding 
this  circumstance,  and  its  receiving  so  many  large  rivers,  evaporation 
is  capable  of  carrying  off  all  its  surplus  waters.  It  is  pretty  certain 
also,  that  an  under  current  enters  the  Atlantic. 

Archipelago,  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks  an(L  Homans  the  ^gean 
Sea,  is  studded  with  islands,  which  render  navigation  difficult,  parti- 
cularly in  the  winter.  The  water  is  very  deep,  from  150  to  200 
fathoms  within  a  mile  of  the  shore.  A  current,  runs  into  it  from  the 
Dardanelles. 

Black  Sea,  with  an  area  of  180,000  miles,  is  more  salt  than  the 
Baltic,  almost  free  froni  islands,  water  deep,  navigation  good,  storms, 
though  violent,  usually  of  short  duration ;  and  it  parts  with  its  surplus 
waters,  brought  to  it  by  many  rivers,  by  the  Strait  of  Constantinople. 

The  Sea  of  Azof  or  Azov,  a  close  sea,  united  to  the  above  by  a  nar* 
row  strait  10  miles  long,  is  200  miles  long,  with  a  varying  breadth; 
has  an  area  of  14,000  square  miles,  and  a  depth  of  only  5  to  8  fathoms. 
Its  waters  are  sometimes  brackish,  when  the  wind  propels  some  of  the 
water  of  the  Black  Sea  into  it, -.but  never  salt. 

The  Irisli  Sea,  lying  between  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  is 
connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  N.  Channel  and  St.  George's 
Channel ;  130  nules  is  the  greatest,  and  60  the  least  width. 

Islands. — The  chief  are  :  Nova  Zembla,  Spitzbergen, 
and  Vaigatz,  N.  of  Russia;  the  Lofibden  Isles,  N.W.  oi 
Norway ;  Zealand,  Funen,  Langlandj  Aland,  Oland,  and 
Gothlaiid  in  the  Baltic;   Iceland,  the  FaroOi  and  British 
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Ides  in  the  Atlantic  The  Balearic  Islands,  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  Elba,  and  Malta  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Ionian  Isles,  W.  of  Greece,  Negropont,  and  many  others 
on  the  E.  of  Greece. 

Peninsulas. — The  chiei  jpeninsulas  are:  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Jutland,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy,  the  Morea, 
and  the  Crimea. 

Isthmuses. — ^The  principal  are :  the  Isthmus  of  Cor- 
inth in  Greece,  and  Perekop  in  S.  Eussia. 

Capes. — ^The  chief  capes  are :  The  If.  Cape  on  the  Isle 
of  MagerSe,  Nordkyn  in  Finland,  the  Naze  S.  of  Norway, 
the  Skaio  N.  of  Denmark,  Cape  Wrath  N.  of  Scotland,  the 
Land's  End  in  S.  W.  of  England,  Malin  Head  N.  of  Ireland, 
Cape  La  Hogue  N.  of  France,  Ortegal  and  Finisterre  in  the 
N.  W.  of  Spain,  Cape  SL  Vincent  in  Portugal,  Trafalgar  and 
Palos  in  Spain,  Passaro  in  Sicily,  S;partivenio  and  Otranto  in 
Italy,  Matapan  and  Angela  in  Greece. 

Gulfs. — ^The  Gulf  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Lyons,  Taranto, 
Squillace,  and  Lepanto,  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  and  Eiga,  in  the  Baltic. 

Bay. — The  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  W.  of  France  is  the 
only  one  of  importance. 

Straits. — ^The  Sound  between  Sweden  and  the  island  of 
Zealand,  the  Oreat  Belt  between  this  isle  and  that  of  Funen, 
the  Little  Belt  between  Funen  and  Denmark  proper; 
Dover,  between  the  North  Sea  and  English  Channel ;  Gib- 
raltar, South  of  Spain ;  Bonifacio,  Messina,  Otranto,  Dardavr 
elks,  Bosphorus,  and  Yenikale,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  its 
branches. 

Mountains. — ^The  principal  mountains  are :  the  Alps 
in  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  S.  Germany ;  the  Apen- 
nines, which  run  down  Italy;  the  Pyrenees,  separating 
France  from  Spain ;  the  Balkan  Mountains  in  Turkey ;  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  in  Austria ;  the  JErz  and  JSudetic  in 
Central  Grermany;  the  Dofrine  or  Lofrefeld  Mountains,  be 
tween  Norway  and  Sweden ;  the  Ural  Mountains  E,  and 
the  Caucasian  Mountains  S.  of  Russia. 
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The  Alps  may  be  said  to  commence  at  the  Gulf  of  Oeiioa,  azid  pr»- 
tentiog  a  concave  line  towards  Italy,  form  many  groups  and  off>8hoots 
in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol;  and  are  conveniently  arranged  under 
six  different  names.  They  lie  between  44°  and  48°  N.  latitude,  and 
between  6°  40^  and  18°  E.  longitude,  coyering  an  area  of  about  90,000 
square  miles,  and,  generally  speaking,  slope  much  more  on  the 
northem'than  on  the  southern  side.  1.  The  MaritiTne,  running  from 
the  gulf  just  named  into  the  S.E.  of  France,  and  after  about  100 
miles,  terminating  in  Mount  Yiso,  one  of  the  most  splendid  mountains 
in  the  group.  2.  The  Cottian,  runniDg  from  Mount  Yiso  (13,599  feet) 
to  Mount  (Mnis  (about  60  miles),  which  is  now  crossed  by  a  railway* 
3.  The  Oraian  Alps,  separating  Savoy  from  Piedmont^  running  about 
60  miles,  and  including  Mount  G^nis  (11,455  feet),  over  which,  in 
1803,  Napoleon  L  commenced  the  well-known  carriage  road.  4  The 
Pennine^  running  about  60  miles  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Simplon, 
between  Lombardy  and  the  Bhone,  and  including  the  three  loftiest 
peaks  in  Europe,  Mont  Blanc,  15,777  feet  high,  Monte  Kosa,  15,206^ 
and  Mont  Cervin,  14,836  feet.  5.  The  Helvetian  or  Lepontian,  run* 
ning  from  the  Simplon  to  Mount  St.  Gothard,  a  distance  of  some  60 
miles.  Among  the  rivers  rising  in  St.  Gothard  are  the  flhine,  the 
JRJipne,  and  the  Beuss.  6.  The  i?A(s<tan,  running  E.  from  this  moun- 
tain about  80  miles,  and  crossed  by  several  passes.  In  addition,  the 
Bem/eset  between  the  Bhone  and  the  Aar.  Among  the  chains  that 
nm  E.  are  the  Noric  between  the  Danube  and  Drave,  the  CamiA 
)»etween  the  Drave  and  the  Save,  and  the  JiUian  and  Dtnaric  between 
this  river  and  the  Adriatic. 

Vegetation. — ^At  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  mean  annual  tempe« 
rature  is  53°  while  at  6,695  feet  it  is  at  freezing  point.  Of  course  on 
the  south  side^  directly  opposite  to  the  sun's  rays,  plants  are  found  at  a 
greater  elevation  than  similar  ones  on  the  nprtii  side,  for  a  height  o| 
1,900  feet  on  the  south  slope  to  2,500  on  the  north,  the  vine,  maize^ 
and  chestnut  abound.  Beech  and  oak  extend  to  4,000  feet  on  th9 
north,  to  4^300  on  the  south,  and  other  trees  reach  from  6,000  to 
7,000  feet.  Mountain  pastures  reach  from  5,000  to  8,000  feet,  where 
dairy  farming  is  carried  on^  Of  course  these  elevations  vary  con* 
siderably  with  the  position  and  shape  of  the  mountain.  Eagles, 
hawks,  owls,  wolves,  bears,  lyn:^es,  and  wild  cats  are  found  among 
the  lofty  peaks.  Precious  stones  and  most  minerals  are  found  in  the 
district  of  the  Alps. 

Passes  of  tlia  Alps.— The  following  are  the  most  important  passes 

of  the  Alps : — 

Feet. 

1.  The  Great  St.  Bernard,  from  Lower  Valais  to  Piedmont,        8,183 

2.  The  Matterhom,  fromZermatt,  over  Cervin,  to  Piedmont,       11,000 

3.  The  Simplon,  over  this  mountain  from  Upper  Valais  to 

Lombardy,        ......        ^QIQA 
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4.  TheSt.  Oothard,fromAltorftoB6Uiiizona,ontheTicino,  7,000 

B.  The  Splngen,  from  the  Grisons  to  Lombardy,      •  -  6,939 

6.  The  Genimi,  over  the  Bernese  Alps,        •  •  •  7*594 

7.  The  Grimsel,  over  same  chain,     -  *  *  •  7»  126 
&  Stielvio,  the  highest  carriage-way  in  Europe,  connects 

Italy  and  T^rrol,  -----  9^700 

The  Apennines  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Alps, 
taking  their  origin  due  north  of  Genoa,  and  extending  through  the 
entire  length  of  Italy,  their  summits  covered  with  smooth  rounded, 
bare  rocks,  until  they  terminate  after  a  course  of  650  miles,  at  Cape 
Leuca.  Their  highest  peaks  include  Jl  Gran  Sasso  d* Italia^  9,690  feet; 
Monte  Cornoy  9,521;  VetorUf  8,135,  all  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
being  covered  with  snow ;  and  the  vegetation  being  very  similar  to 

that  of  the  Alps. 

The  Pyrenees,  between  France  and  Spain,  extend  270  miles,  with  a 
breadth  from  30  to  60  miles,  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  former,  but 
steep  and  precipitous  towards  the  latter.  Their  highest  elevation  is 
Maladetta,  Though  some  of  the  summits  towards  the  east  extend  into 
perpetual  snow,  the  glaciers  are  few  and  small,  and  all  on  the  north 
side.    There  are  many  passes,  but  only  five  for  carriages. 

The  Balkan  or  Hsamos,  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  basin 
of  the  Danube^  are  properly  a  continuation  of  the  Binaric  Alps,  and 
terminate  in  Cape  Emineh  on  the  Black  "Sea,  after  throwing  oat 
several  spurs  into  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  and  rising  in  the  west  to  9,700 
feet.  Craggy  tops  and  steep  and  well- wooded  slopes  distinguish  thia 
range.  It  is  crossed  by  six  passes,  the  three  most  important  of  which 
are  defended  by  the  fortresses  Shumla  and  Sophia,  where  the  monn* 
tain  is  of  least  elevation.  The  connection  between  this  range  and 
the  Carpathian,  at  a  gorge  in  the  Danube,  is  called  the  Iron  Gate. 

The  Carpatblan  Mountains,  separated  from  the  Sudetic  range  by  tlui 
valley  of  the  March,  and  from  the  Balkan  mountains  by  the  valley  of 
the  Danube,  run  800  miles  from  Presburg  in  a  semicircular  course  to 
Orsova,  both  on  the  Danube.  The  lower  parts  of  this  range  are  nicely 
wooded.      Their  highest  peak  is  Iluska  Poyano,  rising  9,912  feet. 

The  En  mountains,  abounding  in  mineral  riches,  separate  Saxony 
from  Bohemia,  and  throw  out  spurs  in  different  directions.  The 
mountain  slopes,  which  are  more  gradnal  towards  the  north  and 
abrupt  towards  the  south,  are  well-wooded,  and  in  many  places 
present  picturesque  scenery. 

The  chain  of  mountains  running  from  N.  Cape  down  the  Scandi« 
navian  peninsula,  extends  about  920  miles,  is  called  in  the  centre 
JJovrejelftf  which  contains  the  highest  peak,  Snss  Hatten,  8,102 
feet ;  in  the  north,  Koelin,  not  so  elevated ;  and  in  the  south,  the 
Thulian,  generally  increasing  in  elevation  northward.  On  the 
top  of  the  latter  are  many  flats  or  table-lands^a  remarkable  featnre. 

The  Ural  extend  from  the  sea  of  Kara,  latitude  70^  to  the  middle 
ifftJie  Ural  ziver,  latitude  50^  north,  being  1,^'iO  xo^^  vo.  Isagjl^h^ 
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varying  in  breadth  from  16  to  65  miles.  In  the  north  they  rise  only 
3,000  feet,  and  divide  the  basin  of  the  Obi  from  that  of  the  Fetohora. 
In  the  middle,  where  the  mineral  riches  abound,  are  the  highest 
elevations.  In  the  south,  two  chains  run  east  of  the  river  Ural  and 
become  lost  in  the  deserts  north  of  the  Caspian,  a  third  takes  the 
west  bank  of  the  river.  Gold  is  found  on  both  slopes ;  platinum, 
copper,  iron,  coal,  and  precious  stones  are  also  found  j  mining  foxming 
an  important  industry. 

Tlie  OaiUHum*,  running  from  the  Black  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  about 
750  miles,  consists  in  the  central  and  higher  part  of  parallel  ranges 
oonneoted  by  plateaux,  traversed  by  deep  fissures.  Near  the  centre 
is  Elburz,  18,495  feet  high,  and  Easbeck,  about  16,546  feet  Here 
the  snow-line  touches  the  south  side,  10,000  feet  high,  and  the  north 
side  11,000  feet.  Some  parts  are  well  wooded,  particularly  the 
low  ranges  near  the  Black  Sea,  where  bears,  wolves,  and  jackaJls  are 
found.  Grain  is  produced  on  the  slopes,  and  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
indigo  at  the  base.  Vines  grow  on  the  south,  where  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful climate.    The  pass  of  Naehar  is  9,617  feet  high. 

Table-lands. — The  only  real  plateau  in  Europe  is  in 
central  Spain,  extending  over  100,000  square  miles,  and 
varying  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  height. 

Hivers* — Generally  the  rivers  of  Europe  either  flow 
towards  the  S.K  or  N.W.  The  principal  rivers  are :  The 
Ural  and  Volga  flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Don  into 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  the  Dnieper^  Dniester,  and  Danvhe,  into 
the  Black  Sea ;  the  Adige  and  Po  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice ; 
the  Tiber,  Rhone  and  Ehro,  into  the  Mediterranean;  the 
Tagus  into  the  Atlantic ;  the  Garonne  and  Loire  into  the 
Bay  of  Biscay;  the  Seine  into  the  English  Channel;  the 
Rhine,  Wes&r,  and  Elbe  into  the  North  Sea;  the  Oder, 
Fistula,  Memel,  SLuiDuna  into  the  Baltic ;  the  Onega  and  K, 
Dwina  into  the  White  Sea ;  the  Thames,  Shannon,  and  Clyde 
in  the  British  Isles.  • 

The  Ural  rises  in  the  southern  section  of  the  Ural  mountain8» 
flows  south  over  hilly  meadows,  bends  at  the  town  of  Orsk,  to  tha 
west,  and  aft^wards  runs  nearly  south  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  after  a 
course  of  650  miles.  Sandbanks  render  it  unnavigable,  but  its  fish- 
eri(\s  are  very  important  The  towns  on  this  river  are  Orenburg  and 
Uralsk. 

Tha  y<dga,  which  rises  at  the  base  of  the  Valdai  Hills,  one  of  the 
great  waterdieds  of  the  Russian  Empire  (the  other  beiu^  \i\ifi  \3t«X 
niigeX  £owB  for  a  oomidersLhle  distance  in  a  north-easterly  dLix^oXioxi) 
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yrhen.  it  turns  towards  the  south  and  recdlyes  the  Oka,  a  riyer  nmiiiiig 
in  an  easterly  direction,  through  central  BussLa,  S.  of  Moscow,  with  a 
very  winding  course ;  farther  south  it  is  joined  by  the  Kama^  a  very 
considerable  river,  which  rises  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  is  frozen 
for  at  least  five  months  in  winter.  The  Volga  continues  its  south- 
ward course,  and,  forming  a  delta,  discharges  by  several  mouths 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  drains 
a  fertile  and  productive  country;  but  in  the  latter  part  it  passes 
through  the  district  of  the  "  steppes,"  which  in  some  places  are 
barren,  but  in  others  are  fertile  and  productive.  This  river  opens 
up  the  centre  of  the  great  Russian  Empire  to  commerce,  and  by 
its  numerous  tributaries  tends  to  the  development  of  trade.  Ice  in 
winter  obstructs  the  navigation  four  months,  but  intercourse  is 
effectually  carried  on  by  sledges,  which  proceed  at  great  velocity  over 
the  frozen  highway.  Towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  '*  sturgeon 
fisheries"  afford  a  remunerative  employment;  and  the  centre  pf  f.hi# 
is  Astrakhan,  which  is  also  the  chief  river  port.  The  towns  on  its 
banks  are: — ^Tver,  Yaroslav,  Costroma,  Nijni  Novgorod,  Kasau, 
Samara,  Saratov,  and  Astrakhan. 

.  TOe  Don,  which  rises  siear  IFouls,  in.  the  great  cenlxal  plain,  flows 
pouth,  and  is  joined  by  the  Verona  (a  oondiderable  river)  and  aome 
smaller  ones.  It  then  makes  a  circuit,  approaching  close  to  the 
Volga,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  cansj ;  but  suddenly  turning 
towards  the  south-west  pursues  almost  a  direct  course  to  the  Sea  of 
Azof.  The  basin  of  this  river  is  one- of  the  chief  grain  districts  of 
Eussia  ;  and  the  surplus  stock*  whicH  is  lai^e,  is  exported  from 
Taganrog  and  adjacent  ports.  There  are  alfo  valuaUe  sturgeoa 
fisheries  near  the  river's  mouth ;  but  the  chief  trade  of  tbe  district  i& 
in  grain.  A  large  quantity  of  mud  and  sand  is  carried  down  by  the 
stream,  which  greatly  obstructs  navigation.  The  most  important 
tributary  is  the  Dcmetz.  The  towns  on  its  banks  are  Toula,  Tcfaerkask, 
Taganrog,  Rostov,  and  Azov. 

■  The  Dnieper,  rising  in  swampy  fprests  near  Smolensk,  runs  south 
to  Kiev,  turns  south-east,  and  again  sweeps  to  the  south-west,  and 
enters  the  Black  Sea  by  a  noble  estuary,  after  a  course  of  1,200 
miles,  At  Kherson,  which  is  its  chief  port.  At  first  its  course  is 
sluggish,  but  afterwards  it  flows  over  rocks,  several  rapids  being  ^ 
formed,  which  for  100  miles  below  Kiev  interrupt  navigation. 
Sturgeon,  pike,  and  other  fish  are  plentiful.  By  meajis  of  a  oanal 
this  river  is  connected  with  the  Dwincu  The  most  important  tribu- 
taries are  the  Pripet,  Beresina,  and  Desna,  The  towns  on  its  banks 
are  Kherson,  Ekaterinoslav,  Kiev,  and  Mohilev. 

The  Dniester,  rising  in  a  small  lake  on  the  slope  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains  in  Galicia,  is  navigable  to  Haliez,  has  a  rapid  current,  re- 
ceives numerous  tributaries  on  both  sides  ;  and  after  passing  Mohilev 
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Dnboflaari,  and  Btnder.  enters  the  BUck  Sem  aflfer  a  course  of  660 
nul«8.  Immeiiflet  qaa&titieB  of  graia  are  brought  down  tbo  Btream, 
which  has  aooae  falls  and  whirlpools  that  intermpit  navigation* 

The  DaaiUM^  the  second  largest  rirer  in  Europe,  rises  in  the  moun- 
tain-land of  Baden,  and  shortly  after  it  leates  the  country  of  its  birth 
is  augmented  by  the  Inn^  wheo  it  flows  through  Upper  and  Lower 
Autflria^  Hunigary,  atid  Tuitfcey,.  and  falk  into  the  Bhick  Sea  by^many 
mouths.    It  receives  in  it»  oouvse  through  Hungary,  the  March,  the 
Waag,   the  Qraih  the  Theisff  which*  kvbter  nrer  reoeivea  also  thvee 
tnbntariiea — viz.,  Samos^KwnMV  sad  Afaros.  The  Danube  alec  reoeivea 
the  Drove,  Scufe,  Moraoa  on  the  seuih  side,  and  the  Aluta,  Sereth,  and' 
PruiJi^  oa  the  north.     Tbia  river  drains  a  vast  traccii  of  ooontry,  and 
bears  op  ita  sluggish^  bosom  the  productions  of  the  states  tlut)iigh 
which  it  passes.     Speaking  rpughlyy  onerthird  'Of  the  river  is  in 
Austro-Hungary,  one- third  ii^  Turkey,  and  one-thli)d  before  it  enters 
the  former  country.      It  establishea  a ;  thorough  Communication,  - 
though  a  free  passage  isintfrn^ed  at  the  Iron  Gated.    Between 
Linz  and  Vienna  it  passes  through  |i  mountain  defile;    between 
Presburgh  and  Festb  it  flows  a,  slug;gis^  stream  between  hiUs^  1,000 
feet  high ;  further  oa  the  great  plajii  on  the  left  ^pands,  and  on  the 
right  are  low  bluffs  and  promontories.     The  towps  on  its  banks  are» 
Ulm,  Batisboo,  Linz,  Vienna,  Presburg,  Buda-jpestb^  Peterwardein, 
Belgrade,    Semendria,   Widdin,    Bustchuk,    Silistria,    iGalatZ)    and 
Ismail.      Its  free  navigation  was  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Parity 
18^  and  a  short  canal  avoids  the  rapida  near  the  Iron  Crate, 

1  tie  AUlge,  rising  in  the  Rli^tian  Alps,  flows  east  into  the  Tyrol, 
turning  south  passes  Botzen,  Trent,  and  Verona,  and  enters  the 
Adriatic  south  of  Venice.  It  is  very  rapid  and  subject  to  inunda- 
tions.    It  is  250  miles  long,  and  navigable  to  Trent. 

The  Po,  rising  in  J4onte  Vise,  close  to  the  French,  frontiejr,  flows 
east  for  about  20  utiles,  when  it.enters  the  plain,  passes  Turin,  Pavia, 
Piacenza,  and  Creinona,  and  within  about  60  miles  of  the  seap'begins 
to  form  its  delta.'  It  drains  an  area  of  40,000  square  miles,,  is  450 
miles  I'ong,  and  enters,  the  Adriatic  by  several  mouths.^ 

The  Tiber,  rising  in  a,  wood  of  beech  trees  in  the  Tuscan  Apennines, 
runs  to  a  great  extent  in. a  zigzag  course  1215  miles  ;  passing  Perugia^ 
And  Rome,  enters  the  sea  at  Ostia  by  means  of  two  mouths.  It  is 
subject  to  overflowings,  being  fed  by  mountain  streams. 

The  Bhone,  rising  under  an  ice-field  in,  Switzerland,  within  4  miles 
of  the  source  of  the  Khine,  at  an  elevation  of*  5,806  feet,  runs  rapidly 
through  the  Oaniou  ofValais,  passes  Leuk^  j»nd  Majrtig^y,  bends  to 
the  K,  W.,  enters  L.  Grcnevain  a  clear  sti^am.  Leaving  the  L.  it  strikes^ 
against  the.  Jura  mountains,  flows  to  Lyons,  where  its  rapid  current- 
is  joined  by  the  Scwne,  a  gently-flowing  stream,  flows  S^  passes 
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Vienne,  Valence,  Avignon,  Beancaire,  and  Aries,  carrying  with  it 
immense  quantities  of  earth,  and  enters  the  sea  by  two  arms.  The 
Saone  is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Rhine,  Seine,  Loire,  and  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  Its  remaining  tributaries  are  the  Ain,  Doubea,  Ocard, 
IitSre,  and  Durance,     The  Rhone  is  exceedingly  rapid. 

The  Ebro,  rising  in  the  province  of  Santander  in  Spain,  flows  S.E. 
for  25  miles,  turns  E.,  passes  Frias,  Miranda,  Tudela,  Saragossa,  Tor- 
tosa,  and  enters  the  Mediterranean,  after  a  course  of  350  miles. 

The  Tagufl,  the  princixwl  river  of  Spain,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Toledo, 
and  some  branches  of  it  in  the  Santellanos  mountains ;  it  waters  the 
district  lying  between  these  two  ranges,  and  discharges  into  the 
Atlantic  at  the  Rock  of  Lisbon.  The  country  on  each  side  of  this 
river  is  fertile ;  and  on  its  banks  grow  the  orange  and  citron  trees, 
the  olive  and  l^e  mulberry ;  but  the  country,  although  so  favoured 
by  nature,  is  not  prosperous,  owing  to  the  indolence  of  the  people, 
the  ravages  of  civil  war,  and  the  incompetency  of  the  government. 
The  Tagus  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  forms  a  sort 
of  estuary  at  the  mouth  so  deep  and  spacious  that  fleets  of  any  size 
can  ride  in  it  with  safety.  It  is  a  favourite  station  for  our  navy,  and 
a  place  of  refit  for  our  mercantile  marine.  On  its  banks  are  Lisbon, 
Abrantes,  Talavera,  and  Toledo. 

The  Garonne,  rising  near  Mount  Maladetta  in  the  Pyrenees, 
becomes  navigable  at  Oaz^res,  passes  Toulouse,  turns  N.W.,  passes 
Verdun,  and  being  joined  by  the  Dordogne,  now  under  the  name  of 
Gironde,  enters  the  Bay  of  Biscay  60  miles  below  Bordeaux.  The 
basin  of  this  river  extends  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  G6vennes.  A 
bore  is  sometimes  felt  in  it  40  or  50  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  Loire,  rising  in  the  C6vennes,  about  4,500  feet  above  sea-level, 
forms  a  great  outlet  for  the  products  of  western  and  central  France. 
It  is  600  miles  long,  of  which  500  are  navigable ;  and  has  a  basin 
50,000  square  miles.  JS'antes,  Angers,  Tours,  and  Orleans  are  on  it. 

The  ^elne  rises  in  the  Plateau  of  Langres,  and  flows  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  through  the  wine-producing  district  of  Champagne. 
It  receives  the  YonnefMame,  and  some  smaller  rivers,  and  after  passing 
Paris,  Versailles,  Elbeuf,  and  Rouen,  flows  into  the  English  Channel. 
Its  course  is  serpentine  throughout,  but  this  feature  is  particularly 
remarkable  between  Paris  and  the  sea.  It  expands  at  the  mouth  into 
an  estuary,  and  forms  a  fine  harbour  for  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage. 
Havre  is  the  river  port,  but  large  ships  can  proceed  to  Rouen,  whence 
merchandise  is  taken,  either  by  small  steamer  or  by  train,  to  Paris. 

The  Rhine,  although  bot  the  largest,  is  the  most  attractive  of 
European  rivers.  It  rises  in  Mount  St.  Gothard  at  a  height  of 
7,700  feet,  and  after  passing  through  L.  Constance  forms  the  beauti- 
ful and  celebrated  Palls  of  Schaffhausen.    It  now  serves  as  the  boon- 
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duy  between  Switzerland  and  Baden,  and  at  Basle  takes  a  northerly 
direction,  when  (now  becoming  wholly  a  German  river)  for  a  consider- 
able distance  it  is  the  boundary  between  Baden  and  Alsace.     After 
flowing  through  the   fertile  and  wine-prodncing  valley  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  it  enters  Holland,  and  discharges  into  the  North  Sea  after  a 
course  of  780  miles.  The  Khine  receives  on  its  western  side  the  Mewte, 
Moaelle,  and  Aar;  and  on  the  eastern  the  Necker  and  Main,    From 
the  earliest  ages  this  river  has  been  celebrated  for  the  variety  of  its 
scenery,   and  for  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  its  cities.      The 
scenery  of  its  upper  course  is  romantic  and  bold;  moantain,  water- 
fall, and  cataract,  toned  down  in  some  spots  by  the  softer  touches  of 
Nature's  hand,  lend  their  enchantment  to  the  view,  and  form  a  whole 
sach  as  ia  not  surpassed  in  any  portion  of  the  European  continent. 
The  lower  course  of  the  Rhine,  especially  through  Holland,  is  slug- 
gish and  uninteresting ;  and  the  country  is  preserved  from  inunda- 
tion by  artificial  dykes,  which  sometimes  burst,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  surrounding  valleys.    The  Rhine  is  navigable  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  its  chief  outlet  is  Rotterdam,  though  not  on  the  main 
stream.    The  towns  on  its  banks  are,  Chur,  Constance,  Schaffhansen, 
B&le,  Strasburg,  Spires,  Mannheim,  Worms,  Mainz,  Coblentz,  Cologne, 
Dlisseldorf  (a  very  important  river  port),  Wesel,  Cleves,   Amhem, 
Utrechtk  and  Leyden. 

The  Weser  is  formed  by  the  junction,  on  the'  frontiers  of  Hanover, 
of  the  Werra  and  Fulda,  the  former  rising  in  central  Germany 
about  50i°  N.  latitude,  and  the  latter  in  Bavaria.  The  Weser  passes 
through  Hanover  with  a  winding  course— the  towns  on  its  banks 
being  Munden,  Carlshaven,  Minden,  Bremen,  and  Bremer-hafen ; 
and  its  most  important  tributary  is  the  Alter,  which  receives  the 
Oeker  and  Leme.    Its  length  is  about  250  miles. 

The  Elbe  rises  in  the  Riesen  mountains  on  the  N.E.  border  of 
Bohemia,  drains  a  basin  of  58,800  square  miles,  and  has  an  average 
depth  of  10  feet.    On  leaving  Bohemia,  where  it  receives  the  Moldau, 
it  is  850  feet  wide.    It  passes  in  Saxony,  Pima,  Dresden,  and  Meis- 
sen, enters  Prussia,  passes  MOhlberg,  Torgan,  Wittenberg^  Magde- 
burg, Hamburg,  and  Cuxhaven,  where  it  enters  the  sea  in  an  estuary 
10  miles  wide.     Its  navigation  is  now  very  active,  and  steam-boats 
ply  between  the  large  towns.    The  tributaries  on  the  west  are  the 
MoldaUf  Mulde,  and  the  Saale;  on  the  east  the  Elater  and  the  IlaveL 
The  Oder  rises  in  Moravia,  passes  Breslau,  Glogau,  and  Frankfort, 
and  enters  the  Baltic  at  Stettin,  after  a  sluggish  course. 

The  Vistula,  rising  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  near  the  Jablunka 
pass,  flows  N.,  passes  Cracow,  runs  N.E.  into  Poland,  varies  its 
direction,  passes  Warsaw,  enters  Prussia,  passes  Thorn,  and  before 
entering  the  sea  divides  into  two  parts — the  smaller,  called  tVie  Nogot, 
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flows  into  thQ  Frische-bAff  by  twenty  Qoutb^  near  £lb»g'.  The  nudn 
stream  or  wctstern  branch  also  separates  into  two  partiv  one  faJQing 
into  the  Frisofae-haff,  the  other  entering  the  Batltio,  seai:  JhitA^. 
The  river  is  navigable  |or  bargea  to  Cracow ;  and  aom  and  timber 
from  the  interior  are  conveyed  to  the  JBtaltic.  This  fiver  flows.throo^ 
a  very  level  country;  scarcely  a  hill  or  even,  a  luneU^  ta.b»  ftaen; 
nothing  to  obstimct  the  view  but  the  distant  horizon.  .  Timbecpoveisi 
a  great  portion  of  the  country  through  which  it.pasfles^and  tiufi^aloii^ 
with  grain,  also  a  production  of  the  district,,  is  exp<»rted  ia  large 
quantities  £rom  Dantzic  and  Elbtng,  the  river  ports.  Aaiberr  a  lossil 
resin,  is  also  found  near  its  mouth  and  on  the  adjacent  shores  of  .the 
Baltic.    The  By^  is  its  most  important  tributary. 

The  Nlemen  or  Memel  rises  in  the  W.  of,  Bruesia»  passes  G^dnoi 
Tilsit,  and  enters  the  Baltic  near,  Memel.  Very  destructive  Manda* 
tions  occur  in  this  river,  which  flows  through  a  good  timbeo  d&strict. 

The  Duna  or  Bwlna.  rising  near  the  source  of,  tib^e  Volgiat,  passes 
Bisna,  Drissa,  Dunaburg,  and  Riga,  and  £alls  into  the  Gulf  ai  Biga: 
owing  tu  sand-banks  its  navigation  is  difficult;  .many  radta  of  timber 
are  floated  down  the  stream.  The  Berezina  panal  conneots  it  with 
the  Dnieper^  thus  completing  the  water  con^muni^tion  between  the 
Black  and  Baltic  seas. 

The  Onega,  rising  in  Lake  Latcha,  runs  nearly  paraUielwith  the  K. 
Dwina,  falls  into  the  Wlute  Sea  at  the  town  of  Onega. 

The  N.  Dwlna,  formed  of  two  streams^  the  SuQlionOt  300  miles,  and 
the  Jug^  200  miles  long,  has  a  basin  of  124,000  square  nulss*  Mid 
enters  the  White  Sea  after  a  course  of  700  miles. .  It.is  a  sf^endid 
flsh  river.     The  Mezen  and  Fetchora  are  unimportant. 

Lakes. — The  principal  Lakes  are  i-^Geneva,  Lucerne j 
Neuchdtdy  and  Constance  in  Switzerland ;  Lakes  McLggiore^ 
Garda,  GomOy  and  Lugano  in  Italy ;  Lakes  NeusiecUer-see  and 
Platten-see  in  Austria;  Lakes  Wener,  Wettern,  &nd  Mcdar 
in  Sweden ;  Lakes  Ladoga,  Onega,  Piepus,  Enara^  Saimay  and 
Ilmen  in  Russia  ;  Windermerey  in  England  j  NeagJb^  in.  Lrelaad. 

Geneva,  area  882  square  miles,  1,230  feet  above  sea-level,  depth  980 
feet,  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  in  the  south-west  of  Switaserland, 
has  a  breadth  of  from  3.  to  12  miles,  and  an  extreme  length  of  64 
miles.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  most  sublime  scenery^  being  shut  in 
by  lofty  mountains  on  all  sides. 

Luoeme,  a  large  basin  of  water  25  miles  long,  and  9  broad,  with  a 
varying  depth  from  800  to  900  feet,  is  also  surrounded  by  magni- 
ficent scenery,  and  ia  traversed  by  ateain^boats. 
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NeMcMt^  ana  90  aqiMMre  siUes,  depth  from  400  to  600  feet,  ia 
1,420  feet  above  sea  level,  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Switserland. 

Constancef  aj:^ea  22S  aquare  uUet,  depth  965  feet  (but  average  depth 
320  feet),  is  1 ,250  feet  above  sea  level,  partly  in  Switzerland  and  partly 
iafiaden.  Its  "ivaters  sometimea  rise  seveial  feet  in  an  hoar.  Water- 
iowl  and  fish  are  plentiful. 

Maggwre,  area  150  square  miles,  is  the  deepest  lake  in  Eorope  (2,000 
feet),  675  feet  above  sea  level,  42  miles  long,  only  Smiles  broad.  Its 
centre  has  a  group  of  beautiful  islands,  and  abounds  with  fish;  climate 
Tool,  and  in  summer  much  subject  to  thunderstorms. 

Qarda,  area  183  square  miles,  320  feet  above  sea  level,  600  feet 
deep,  is  30  miles  long,  breadth  from  11  miles  m  the  south  to  3  in  the 
north.  Fish  of  great  variety  abound}  and  in  summer  the  melting  of 
the  snow  raises  the  surface  waters  3  or  4  feet. 

Como,  area  66  square  miles,  085  feet  above  sea  level,  is  40  miles 
loBg,  and  1,800  feet  deep. 

Jjugano,  area,  800  square  miles,  pcnrtly  in  Switzerland,  is  about  20 
miles  long  and  one  broad,  500  feet  deep  ;  is  surrounded  by  rugged 
scenery ;  and  empties  its  surplus  waters  into  Maggiore. 

Neuidedler  8e%  with  an  area  of  120  square  miles,  is  23  miles  lox^ 

and  7  miles  wide.  It  is  now  dried  up. 

Flatten  See^  area  420  square  miles,  is  very  shallow,  only  from  30  to 
40  feet  deep,  it  is  48  miles  long,  and  from  3  to  10  wide,  with  slightly 
brackish  water ;  called  also  Balaton  lake. 

Wener,  area  %  140  square  miles,  depth  280  feet,  is  the  third  largest 
European  lake,  is  112  miles  long  and  15  to  30  broad,  and  discharges  its 
waters  by  the  Elver  Gota.    Fish  are  abundant. 

Wettem,  area  840  square  miles,  300  feet  above  sea  level,  ia  connected 
with  the  former  by  a  canal,  but  sends  its  surplus  waters  into  the  Baltic. 
It  is  70  miles  long,  13  wide,  and  370  feet  deep.  Several  small  islanda 
are  in  it. 

Malar,  area  760  square  miles,  ta  very  irregular  in  shape,  and 
crowded  by  numerous  islands.     It  is  70  miles  long. 

Ladoga^  the  largest  lake  in  Europe,  has  an  area  of  6, 300  square  miles^ 
ia  120  miles  long,  and  70  males  wide  at  ita  widest  part.  Its  shores 
are  low,  and  its  extreme  deipth  900  feet. 

Onega,  area  3,280  aquare  milea,  ia  120  milea  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  40  nules,  with  many  rocky  islets  along  the  shores.  Its  waters 
are  brought  \o  Lake  Ladoga  by  the  Biver  Swir,  which  is  120  miles 
long. 

Peipun,  area  1,250  aquare  milea,  is  90  milea  long. 

ahuma,  area  IfOOO  aquaim  milea,  diachaigea  ita  wateninto  the  Atodc 
Oueao. 
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fSaima,  area  t^OOO  iqiiaie  mileat.  is  180  miloi  long  and  28  wide,  and 
abounds  with  islands. 
Ilmen,  area  ^90  square  miles,  is  100  feet  above  sea  levd. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Europe,  generidly  speaking,  is 
not  so  extreme  as  that  of  the  other  continents,  at  the  same 
time  the  E.  of  Europe  is  subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  temperature  of  the  east  of  America  in  some  places 
is  10**  colder  than  in  same  latitude  on  W.  side  of  Europe. 
Europe  may  be  divided  into  three  climatic  zones :  (1)  The 
Northern,  lying  N.  of  the  parallel  of  55°,  in  which  the  winter 
lasts  nearly  nine  months,  summer  the  remainder,  with  a  few 
days  of  spring  and  autumn  between:  the  winter,  severe  and 
boisterous;  in  the  summer  the  heat  is  great,  and  vegetation 
rapid.  (2)  The  Central^  from  45°  to  55°,  has  the  four 
seasons  distinctly  marked  with  a  gradual  passage  from  one 
to  the  other,  winter  longer  than  summer,  and  from  W.  to 
E.  its  intensity  increases.  (3)  The  Southern,  S.  of  the  parallel 
of  45°,  has  very  little  snow,  long  droughts,  and  great  heat 
in  summer. 

The  rainfall  decreases  towards  the  E.  On  the  coast  of  Portugal  the 
annnal  fall  is  more  than  100  inched  and  only  15  in  the  E.  of  Russia. 
The  most  rainy  part  of  Europe  is  Coimbra,  where  more  than  200  inches 
is  the  average  annual  rainfall.  In  the  S.  the  rain  generally  falls  in 
winter;  in  the  W.  and  N.W.  in  autumn;  in  the  E.  and  central 
countries  in  the  summer. 

Inhabitants. — With  the  exception  of  a  few  tribes  at 
the  extreme  N.,  and  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race.  In 
reference  to  their  language  this  race  is  divided  into  three 
great  branches :  those  whose  languages  are  in  a  great 
measure  derived  from  the  Latin,  such  as  the  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese ;  secondly,  the  Teutonic, 
which  includes  most  of  the  British  Isles,  Norway,  Swedeuj 
Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany;  thirdly,  the 
Slavonian  race, represented  by  the  dialects  of  Eussia,  Poland, 
much  of  Austria,  and  some  provinces  in  Turkey.  The  popu- 
lation is  densest  in  Belgium,  England,  and  Holland. 
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Bellglon. — Tbe  principal  creeds  of  Europe  are  three — Koman 
Catholic  in  the  S.W. }  Greek  Churoh  ini4^e  £.  \  and  Protestant  in 
the  middle  and  N.  The  countries  in  which  very  Httle  mixture  ii 
found  are,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  being  almost  es^clusively  Romav 
Catholic  ;  Korway  and  Sweden  and  Sngland>  almost  exclusively  Pro- 
testant ;  Jtussia  contains  about  .8  millions  Roman:  Oatholics,  4  millions 
Protestants,  and  2^  millions  Mahommedans,  14  million  Jews,  and 
I  million  Armenians.    All  the  remaining  eonntries  are  mixed. 

EdncatloxL — ^Europe  contains  many  splendid  universities,  several 
existing  in  each  of  the  most  important  countries.  Prussia,  where  atten- 
dance at  school  is  compulsory,  is  the  best  educated  country.  Great 
improvements  have  lately  been  made  in  many  of  the  states  of  Europe 
in  regard  to  education,  among  which  may  be  named  the  -admirable 
system  now  in  use  in  England  and  Wales.  The  excellent  system  of 
education  in  operation  in  Ireland,  has  been  one  of  the  moit  successful ; 
and  the  open  oompetitivo  examination  R3r8tem  has  incontestably  proved 
that  the  peasant  class  in  Ireland  is  much  more  capable  of  passing  a 
levere  literary  examination  than  the  corresponding  class  in  England 
or  Scotland.         .        • 

IndustrleB. — The  prevailing  industry  in  most  countries  of  Ehrop* 
is  of  course  agriculture,  chiefly  consisting  in  tillage,  cattle-rearing, 
dairy-farming.    Mining  forma  animportant  industry  in  Great  Britain, 
Belgium,  E.. France,  Himgary,  and  Sweden.    Manufactures  of  coai^ 
woollens  for  home  use  are  carried  on  in  all  countries  ;  linens  in  France^ 
the  Low  Ck)ujitrie8,  British  Isles,  Hanover,  and  Moravia;  iron  goods 
in  the  British  Isles  and  Belgium ;  cordage  and  sailcloth  in  all  large 
seaports  ;  beer  in  most  countries,  but  particularly  in  Bavaria,  British 
Isles,  and  the  city  of  Strasburg ;  grain  is  largely  exported  from  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  S.  of  the  Baltic  and  from  S.  Kussia';  olive 
oil  from  N.  Italy;  wine  forms  an  important  industry  in  France  and 
Spain  ;  dried  fruits  in  Greece,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  other  places. 
AT^iTOftia — ^The  progress  of  civilizaition  and  tho  increase  of  popula- 
ion  have  rendered -many  species  of  animals,  which  were  once  numer^ 
ons,  to  be  at  present  extinct.    The  horse  was  fleetest  and  best  Ir 
Spain,  having  been  introduced  by  the  Arabs ;  but  the  breed  has 
degenerated.     The  heaviest  horses  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  Holland  and  Switzerland  also  have  splendid  draft 
horses.     Corsica  has  the  smallest  horses,  the  N.  of  Sweden  the  largest, 
England  the  nicest  and  swiftest.     The  mule  is  used  in  hilly  countries, 
particularly  Spain ;  and  the  a*»,  /though  much  used  in  Ireland  and 
many  other  countries,  is  biggest  in  Spain  and  Malta.     The  sh^epy  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties,  is  everywhere.     The  goat  is  in  moun- 
tainous districts;  the  hog  is  used  extensively  for  food,  except  in 
Turkey ;  the  reindeer  is  found  in  Lapland  ;  the  dog  is  everywhere. 
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Of  Wild  Animals,  two  flpeeies  4ME  bear  are  fonndi  tke  brown  hen  of 

the  mouptains  of  Soafcb«ni  Suitope,  and  the  polar  bear  of  K.  Europe. 

The  Ijmz  and  woli^  wild  oat,  Iok,  aod  otter  are  also  found  in  many 

ooun<jrieB.    Of  tberodeniia  we  have  beairers,  squirrels,  marmote,  rats, 

.^nd  mice.    Moi^tb  are  foand  wild  on  the  rook  of  Gibraltar. 

WIeiL — Every  yaziefy,  including  whales  and  seals,  is  found  in  the 
European  seas. 

Birds. — Of  these  more  than  40O  species  are  permanent  residents, 
and  many  more  oooaaional  visitants.  In  the  N.  waders  and  swimmers 
are  most  plentiful.  Though  European  birds  have  not  ihe  brilliant 
^umage  of  those  of  Asia  and  Africa,  yet  ihey  greal^y  exeel  them  in 
their  melodies.  The  nightingale,  tke  beet  songster  in  the  world,  is 
plentiful  in  Europe^ 

WneraJs. — Very  little  gold,  silver,  or  precious  etones  exist  in 
Europe,  but  abundance  of  iron,  ooal,  and  other  useful  metals  is  found. 
Iron  is  f  ouzmI  in  the  British  Isles,  Belgium,  France,  Russia,  Oermany, 
3weden,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Austria.  Coai  is  found  in  the  three  first- 
named  countries,  also  in  H  ungary,  Sweden,  and  Germany.  Quichnlvet 
is  found  in  S.  W.  of  Austria,  in  Spain,  and  in  Bavaria.  Copper  is  found 
in  British  Isles,  Kussia,  Hungary,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  Tui4cey, 
Germany,  and  Spain.*,  Lead  is  found  in  Spain,  British  Islee*  Austria, 
Fnmce^  and  Norway;  tin  in  England,  Saxony,  and  SpsSo' )  zkie  in 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Soli  is  found  in  Buasia, 
Austria,  France^  Spain,  Portugal,  British  Lsles,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Sweden.  England  produces  ten  times  as  mudi  coal  as  both  Belgium 
and  France^  the  next  most  productive  oountries. 

yQ9etal]Ias.*-The  vegetation  of  Europe  has  been  almost  sufficiently 
described.  In  the  south  the  vegetation  resembles  that  of  Africa,  pro* 
jlucing  the  vine,  the  date,  the  prickly  pear;  «astor  oil  plant,  rice, 
cotton,  sugar  cane,  ttmiz»,  fig,  olive,  and  orange.  Almost  all  these 
either  disappear  or  aro  only  found  in  a  languishing  state  at  about  the 
parallel  of  43*^;  then  comes  the  vine^  which  mor»  northwMd  is  fol* 
lowed  by  wheat  and  other  grain,  the  hardy  trees,  «ich  as  oak  and 
birch,  with  rich  |;razing  pastures^  which  are  ahnost  unknown  in 
southern  Europe.  In  the  extreme  N.  vegetation  Oeases,  and  the 
ground  is  covered  with  perpetual  cougelatioi^ 
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The  U:oted  Kingdom  consists  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  the  numerous  islands  around  the  coast,  being  separated 
from  the  Continent  of  Europe  by  the  North  Sea  and  British 
Channel  The  distance  from  Dover  to  Cape  Griznez  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  France  is  onlj  20  miles ;  from  the  coast  of 
Norfolk  to  Holland  about  90  miles ;  and  from  Peterhead 
to  the  Naze  in  Norway  about  300  miles.  The  most 
northerly  point  is  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  latitude  60^*49'; 
the  most  southerly,  the  Scilly  Isles,  latitude  49°  53',  the 
most  easterly,  Lowestoft  Ness,  in  Suffolk,  longitude  1®  46' 
E. ;  the  most  westerly,  one  of  the  Blasquet  Isles  off  the 
coast  of  Kerry,   10  J"*  west. 

These  islands  constitute  by  far  the  most  commercial,  most 
enterprising,  most  wealthy,  and  most  civilized  empire  in  the 
world.  Our  flag  floats  in  every  sea,  bearing  to  the  most 
distant  lands  the  productions  of  our  *^  sons  of  toil,''  and 
returning  with  the  bounteous  products  with  which  nature 
has  crowned  more  sunny  climes.  The  surrounding  seas 
^ve  us  not  only  security  from  a  foreign  enemy,  but  mode- 
rate our  climate,  afford  an  important  source  of  industry  to 
many  of  those  who  live  near  the  coast  in  supplying  fish  to 
the  great  towns,  and  form  a  great  highway,  so  necessary  for 
an  eminently  commercial  nation.  Owing  to  our  climate  being 
mild,  our  soil  fertile  and  productive,  our  harbours  commodious. 
imd  spacious,  our  rivers  navigable,  our  canals  and  rail- 
ways numerous  and  admirably  constructed,  we  have  a 
country  eepeeially  suited  for  the  habitation  of  an  enter- 
prising, and,  above  all,  a  commercial  people.    Otir  minerals 
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are  supertor  to  those  of  any  other  country;  abundance  of 
coal*  and  iron,  tin  and  lead,  silver  and  copper,  is  found. 

The  indui^rial  occupations  of  the  people  of  the  British 
Isles  are  more  varied  and  valuable  than  those  of  any  other 
European  state. 

Agriculture  is  the  prevailing  industry.  It  is  computed 
four-fifths  of  England  is  arable  land,  three-fourths  of  Ireland 
and  Wales,  and  one-third  of  Scotland. 

Every  year  we  largely  import  bread. stuffs  from  America, 
South  Russia,  North  Germany,  and  other  places. 

Of  our  three  great  manufactures^  cotton,  wool,  and  iron,  we 
import  the  raw  material  of  the  first  two : — cotton  from 
the  United  States,  Egypt,  India,  and  Brazil;  wool  from 
Australia,  Cape  Colony,  Spain,  Germany.  Most  of  our  iron 
is  obtained  from  the  great  seats,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Wolver- 
hampton, Rotherham,  and  the  "  Cleveland  district." 

As  to  the  system  of  representative  government  under 
which  we  live,  its  superiority  is  only  fully  apparent  when 
contrasted  with  countries  governed  on  autocratic  principles. 
The  machinery  of  our  government  is  self-regulative ;  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  through  the  legitimate  channels, 
a  free  press,  and  freedom  of  speech  at  public  meetings, 
precluding  the  risk  of  political  plots  being  hatched  on  an 

extensive  scale  in  this  country. 

There  is  a  tendency  of  the  population  to  constant  shift- 
ing, and  gradually  to  become  concentrated  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  manufacturing,  mining,  or  mercantile  industries, 
are  most  actively  carried  on.  Agricultural  industry  does 
not  tend  so  much  to  increase  the  population  in  particular 
districts ;  but  where  any  two  or  more  of  the  above-men- 
tioned industries  flourish  in  a  particular  district,  an  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  population  takes  place.  Thus,  while, 
dunng  the  last  ten  years,  many  towns  in  agricultural  districts 
have  remained  stationary  in  population,  and  some  even  have 
retrograded,  we  find  towns  in  the  coal  and  iron  districts  with 

*  Coal  ooDstitutes  our  most  io^portant  mineral  wealth,  affording  aa 
inexhau8til;>le  supply  of  fuel,  and  steam-power  without  limit. 
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M  enormous  increase:  soraehare  even  doubled  the  population 
of  1861.  With  an  increase  of  one  industry  there  must  inevifc. 
ably  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  one  or  more  others.  Thus, 
nothing  has  conduced  so  much  to  stimulate  and  increase  our 
comnierce  as  the  enormous  growth  of  our  manufactures. 

The  population  of  the  British  Isles  in  1871  is  given  below; 
the  area  is  about  122,000  square  miles. 


United  Kingdom. 


England, 

Wales, 
Scotland,     - 
Ireland, 
Isle  of  Man, 
Channel  Isles, 
Army,    Navy, 


Population,  1871 


& 


Seamen  Abroad, 
Total, 


21,487,688 

1,216,420 

3,358,613 

5,402,759 

53,867 

90,563 

207,198 


Area  in  Acres. 


} 


32,590,397 

4,734,486 

19,638,377 

20,322,641 

180,000 

46,684 


31,817,108 


77,512,585 


The  Census  Commissioners  state  there  is  an  increase  of 
705  persons  daily ;  and  as  the  Cetisus  was  taken  on  2nd 
April,  1871,  it  is  easy,  on  this  reliable  basis,  to  tell,  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  the  population  at  any  date  within  the 
next  few  years.  We  have  followed  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  counties  very  nearly  that  adopted  by  the  Census  Com- 
missioners. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

England  and  Wales  together  are  often  called  South  Britain. 
They  differ  materially  in  their  physical  features;  the  former 
being  rather  fiat,  and  the  latter  mountainous  and  hilly.  In 
consequence  of  England  being  more  rich  in  minerals  it  has 
much  larger  towns  than  Wales;  in  the  latter,  from  its 
industry  being  almost .  exclusively  agricultural^ .  only  small 
towns  are  found,  the  only  exception  being  in  the  county 
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of  Glamorgan,  wiiicli,  in  its  cosd  and  iron  works,  successfully 
hvals  similar  industrial  districts  in  England. 

This  country  is  bounded  on  the  1^.  by  the  river  Tweed, 
Cheviot  hills,  and  Sol  way  Frith ;  on  the  K  by  the  Korth 
Sea;  on  the  S.  by  the  English  Channel ;  and  W«  by  the  Irish 
Sea  and  St.  George's  Channel 

The  most  eastern  point  of  England  is  Lowestoft  Ness, 
longitude  V  46'  E- ;  the  most  southern  is  the  Lizard,  latitude 
49°  58' ;  the  most  western  point,  is  Land's  End,  longitude 
50  ^5/  ^^  ^  ^YiQ  most  northern  point  is  a  little  noi-th  of  Ber- 
wick, latitude  55°  50'  N- 

Capes  and  Headlands.— On  the  E.  Flamborough 

and  Spurn  heads,  Lowestoftness,  the  Naze,  Foulness,  Shoebury- 
nesSf  North  and  South  Foreland.  On  the  S.,  Dungeness, 
Beachy  head,  Selsea  Bill,  the  Needles^  SU  AlbarCs  head,  Port- 
land Bill,  Start  point,  Lizard  head,  Land^sEtuL  On  the  W., 
Hartland  point,  the  Foreland  (in  Devon),  Worms  head, 
St.  David's  head,  BraicJiy-Pwll,  Great  Oavies  head,  and 
St.  Bee^s  head. 

Bays  and  Harbours.— On  the  E,  Bridlington  bay, 
mouth  of  the  Hwmber,  the  Wash,  and  moulh  of  the  Thames. 
On  the  S.,  Eye  bay,  Spithead,  Southampton  water*  the  Solent, 
Poole,  Lyme,  and  Tor  bays,  Plymouth  sound,  Falmouth  and 
Mownts  bays.  On  the  W.,  St.  Ives.  Barnstaple,  Mridgwater, 
Swansea  and  Carmarthen  bays,  Milfoj'd  haven,  St^  Bride\ 
Cardigan,  Cama/rvon,  Holyhead,  and  Begmnaris  bays,  mouths 
of  the  Dee,  Mersey,  and  RibbUi  Morecambe  bay,  and  the 
Solway  Frith. 

Islands. — On  the  E,  are  Coquet^  Holy,  and  Fapie  Islands, 
E.  ot  Northumberland;  Foulness  and  Sheemess  isles  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames;  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Chaamel  Isles, 
in  the  English  Channel;  on  the  W«  are  the  Sdlly  Ides, 
Imndy^  Ramsey,  Bmdsey,  Hol/y  Island,  Amglesea,  Walney^  Mkd 
the  Isle  0/  Man. 

The  following  table  gives  the  counties  of  England  and 
Wslesy  witii  the  area^  population,  and  ca|)iEtaI  tova  of 
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ENGLAND.— PORTf  COUNTIES. 


County* 
9  BnrHam^  62t,4T^ 


FOTJB  NORTOTEIf  CKMJKTIES. 

't?i!tl?     ><»Pulatk»n.  Capital, 

386,^56^  Kawcastle  on  the  Tjufti 
220,I2«5  Carlisle  on  tfaa  JSdoac 
685,045^  Dm-ham  on  the  Wean 


4  Westmorelatldt  -     48^,4324      65v00&  Appleby  on  thB  £kien. 
5Tark8Mre^  9,880,lRS7^4^113   YorkontheOuBe*     .. 


6  Lanca82iire« 

7  diesmre^ 


8  Norfolk 
10  Ea9ez^ 


11  Surrey^ 

12  Kfnt.. 

13  BoueZp 

14  H&lapsIOTe^ 

15  B«rkabire, 


lewmslilro, 

17  DorsetsMre, 

18  Devon, 

20  Somersetk 


21  (Sloucdstdr, 

22  IfMmovitli,- 
2a  9eri^ft>rd, 
24  SliropaUrer 


25  Staffdrd, 

26  Woreester, 
S7  Wavwtd^ 


28  Leicester, 

29  Iimcic4n» 
ao<EiiUa]id, 

SI  ITMIIllg&fllBk 
82^BQ0rth3% 


NORTH-WESTERN  COUNTIES. 

1,219,221 1 2,318,904  Lancaster  on  the  Lnno. 
'  >f07,Q78j    56M81   Chester  on  the  Dee. 

»ASTBBN  caUNTlKa:  ..       ^    ; 

"r,354,3Ql      438,5U   Norwich  on  the  Wens  urn. 
9'47,68(1      348,479  Ipswich  on  the  Orwe».  • 
r,0aP,549      466,427   Chelmsford  on  the  Chelmer 

SOtTPH-EASaERN  COUNTIES. 


478,79?! 
1,039,419 

^,911 
l,iCr7b,216 

451,210. 


M)90,270  Guildford  on  the  Wey. 

B47,507  Maidstone  on  the  Medway. 

417,i407  Lewes  on  Soilth  Ou»e.     • 

fe43„837  Winchester  ©n  the  ItobttL 

196^445.  Heading  on  the  Kennet. 

WWTfi-WlSTBltN  GOUNIIES. 

.'865,d92'f  257,202  \aa4isburyon-the'ATi«f.    ' 

63f2,02i5  195,5^  l)m-che8ter  on  the-  Frotne.- 

1,657, 180- •  600; &14  Exeter  on  the  Exe. 

8^,^  ,  362,098  Bedmin  on  thaCamel.      - 

1,04^,220  L  ,463,412  Xaunton  on  the  Tone. 

"WESTERN  COUNTIES. 


;805,)1(12 
968,399 
534,823 
826,055 


53^,32(y  Crlbncesteron  the  Severn. 
195;3dD  Momnonth  411  the  Wye. 
12^,364  Hereford  oa  the  Wye.      , 
248, 064  Shrewsbury  oh  the  Severa. 


WESThMTDLAND  COUNTIES. 


728,468- 
47^165 
;56Jy94ii 


857,333   Stafford  on  the  Sow. 
338,848  Worcester  on  the  Severn. 
6d3;902  Warwick  QBL  tho  AiroD. 


N0K5H-W1BLAND  C0UN1?IEB. 


514,164 

1,775,^ 

9t§,80& 

52^Q7'6 


268,764  Leicester  op  the  Soar. 
430,163  Lincoln  on  the  Withanw 
32,070  Oakhftm  oa  ClMktmoB«. 
919,969  KottingbsineiitilvTnsatr 
3d0,^39'  Deity  on  the  Derwe&t 
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BOUTH-MIDLAND  COUNTIES, 


County; 

33  Hertford, 

34  BncTringTiaTTi, 

35  Oxford, 

36  Kortbamptoxx, 

37  Bantingdon, 

38  Bedford, 

39  Cambridge^ 

40  Middlesex, 


1  Flint, 

2  Denblgb, 

8  Carnarvon, 

4  Anglesea^ 

5  Merioneth, 

6  Montgomery, 


7  Cardigan, 

8  Pembroke^ 

9  Carmarthen, 

10  Glamorgan, 

11  Brecknocfi^ 

12  Radnor, 

Isle  of  Man, 
Channel  Isles, 


Area  in 
•cm. 

391,141 

466,932 

472,717 

630,358 

229,544 

295,582 

525,182 

180,136 


Popolation.  Capita]. 

192,725  Hertford  on  the  Lea. 

176,870  Aylesbury. 

177,956  Oxford  on  the  Isis. 

243, 896  Korthampton  on  the  Ken. 

63,672  HuntiDsdon  on  Great  Ouse. 

146,256  Bedford  on  the  Great  Onse. 

186,363  Cambridge  on  the  Cam. 

2,538,882  London  on  the  Thames. 


NOETH  WALES. 


184,905 
386,052 
370,273 

193,453 

385,291 
483,323 


Mold  on  the  Alyn 
Denbigh  on  the  ClMryd. 
Carnarvon  on  the  Menst 
Strait. 

50,919  Beaumaris  on  the  Menai 
Strait. 
Dolgelly  on  the  May. 
Montgomery  on  the  Seyem. 


76,245 
104,266 
106,122 


47,369 
67,789 


SOUTH  WALES. 


443,387 
401,691 

606,  asi 

647,494 
460, 158 
272,128 


73,488  Cardigan  on  the  Teify. 

91,936  Pembroke     on      Milford 
Haven. 
416,944  Carmarthen  on  theTowey. 
396,010   Cardiff  on  the  Taff. 

59,904  Brecon  on  the  Usk. 

25,428  Presteign  on  the  Lug. 


180,000 
46,684 


53,867  Castletown  on  south  coasib 
90.563   St  Heliera. 


Northumberland,*  the  most  northern  English  county, 
extends  from  a  little  N.  of  the  Tweed  to  the  Tyne,  is  bordered 
on  the  N.  and  W.  by  mountains,  the  slope  of  the  Cheviots 
forming  good  pasturage  for  sheep,  but  the  Pennine  range 
towards  the  W.  abounding  in  many  large  dreary  moorlands. 
It  has  the  most  celebrated  coal-field  in  the  world,  giving 
direct  employment  to  60,000  persons.;  stretching  from  25 
miles  N.  of  the  Tyne  into  Durham,  and  penetrating  under 

•  The  land  north  of  the  Humber,  called  in  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  Norfchumbria, 
and  extended  from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth.  In  describing  a  county,  four  things 
are  to  be  accurately  given:  (1)  its  boundaries:  (2)  its  physical  features,  irMdi 
•^  indude^drainMc,  surface,  climate,  etc.  j  (3)  ike  chief  indiMfcrial  oeeupations 
of  the  people ;  [4)  its  chief  towns.  Every  learner  being  supposed  to  hafie  a  ^^ 
before  him,  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  giye  the  boondar^.  '  ^^^ 
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*€^e  ocean  to  an  tinkno wn  extent.  It  is  drained  by  the  Tt/ne^ 
^^he,  Tillf  Wamhecky  and  Coquet.  On  the  S.  and  E.,  where 
excellent  fanning  is  carried  on,  the  ocKinty  is  partly  fiat, 
^jead,  iron,  and  zinc,  are  also  found  in  abundance. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Tanks  fifth  as  an  English  commercial  city,  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  glass,  mechanical  implements.  It  has  much  ship  building,  and  ex- 
ports coals  largely,  sail  cloth,  machinery,  etc.  A  statue  of  Earl  Grey, 
and  a  bronze  statue  of  George  Stephenson,  are  the  principal  menu* 
ments.  Besides  its  manufacturing  character,  Newcastle  has  a  large 
cattle,  com,  butter,  and  provision  market,  and  a  grammar  schooL 

Tynemouth  (22,000)  and  Shields  are  its  ports ;  the  former  is  very 
much  used  for  sea-bathing. 

Shields  (North  and  South),  with  a  rapidly  increasing  population, 
is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  alkali,  glass,  wood  and  iron  ship- 
building, ships*  anchors  and  cables,  etc.  The  two  towns  form  the 
great  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  extensive  coal-fields  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Berwlck-on-Tweed  (13,000),  well-known  in  border  warfare,  was, 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  1835,  made  "a  county  of  itself  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,"  except  in  being  represented  in  Parliament  as  a  county ; 
and  politically  belongs  to  Northumberland,  but  ecclesiastically  to 
DurhanL  It  has  an  active  trade  in  salmon-taking,  packing  in  ice 
and  exporting  to  London. 

Morpeth  (4,510),  on  the  Wansbeck,  is  the  largest  cattle  market  in 
the  N.  of  England. 

AlnwlOk  (6,000),  on  the  Alne,  has  a  splendid  castle,  the  residence  ol 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Here,  in  1093,  Malcolm,  king  of  the 
Scots,  was  killed,  and  in  1174  another  king  of  Scots,  William  the 
Lion,  was  made  prisoner. 

AlleiiheadB,  in  the  S.  W.,  is  the  centre  of  the  important  lead 
mining  district  of  Allendale. 

Cumberland,  with  a  rugged  and  mountainous  surface 
and  a  moist  climate,  is  well-kndWn  for  the  beauty  of  its 
lake  and  mountain  scenery;  its  excellent  green  crops,  its  lead 
and  coal  mines,  and  its  stock-breeding  are  much  esteemed. 
It  28  rich  in  limestone,  and  some  silver  and  copper  are  found. 
Skiddaw,  rising  above  Derwent-water  to  3,022  feet,  is  covered 
on  the  sides  with  grass.  Scafell  and  many  other  peaks  rise 
in  the  same  district  to  about  the  same  elevation.  The  Eden 
andi^eru'en/  drain  this  county. 
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Carl^o  (3i^00>  {Msn),  an  epiaoopal  ipijr  onqe willed  a*dL.entered 
by  three  gates,  is  the  junGtion  of  the  English  and  S45otch,  railway 
systems.  The  people  are  prinoipdlly  occupied  in  miniiig,  aAd  ik  cotton 
and  haa?dw)atre  manirfjfettirt.  It  is  800  in.  from  Londten,^  and  -^^rM 
taken  by  Prince  Chaiies,  1745,  by  PdiKie  Bupert  in:  ldi£ui  h»>Tmt 
surrendered,  after  a  memorable  jjiege  of  eight  months,  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarians in  1644.  There  is  a  good  liVe-dtoclt  taar^et.  Its  c^llhedral, 
on  an  eminence,  contains  the  remains  of  Paley. 

Coc^ejcmoMth  (7,057)  (Pertceni),  with  a  good  grain  market,  has 
trade  in  hats,  leather,  and  thread*  It  is  the  birtii-place  of  Wordsworth. 

liongtown  (19,748)  (j^k)^  i9  a  Iftst  improving^  place,  near  the 
Scotch  border. 

Fenrith*  (8,600),  an  anci;ent  town,  lies  in  a  picturesque  valley, 
amidst  striking  scenery,  and  remains  of  ancient  edifiQes ;  has  som? 
manufactures  of  woollex\s  and  cotton  goods  of  a  fancy  ^nd, 

Keswick  (2,61 0)  (Defwent),  much  frequented  by  touristf,  is.  noted 
for  the  manufaptura  of  black  lead  pei^cils. 

Whitehaven  (18,842)  (JmA  Sea),  is  a  handsonie,  well-bu£lt;.  town, 
owing  its  importance  to  the  collieries  and  rich  iron  minxes  i^  t^e 
neighbourhood.  It  has  ghip-buijl4^ng,  rppe^making^  t^read^  and  sail- 
cloth manufactories,  witK  timbei;  trade  and  extensive  coalTexporting, 

WTgion  (3,400),  an4  Worj^ingtph  (8,0*0,0),  the  formep  a  manufac- 
turing, the  latter  a  seaport  town,  aro.fast  improving  plaees.  Sillotli 
(i$6lipai/  Frith)  serves  as 'the  port  oif  Carlisle.  Alston  (^,000), is  nmok 
engaged  in  mining,  smelting,  and  weaving.  Marypwt  (7,4^^.0)  (/rwA 
i^f a)  ejports^ coal  largely..  .. 

Durham  is  a  good  agricultural  county,  well  known  for 
the  breeding  of  dairy  cows.  'Sh^  coal'-fieM  runs  along  fJie 
coast  nearly  the  -whole  length ;  coal  and  iron  mining  and 
exporting  constitute  great  industrial  pursuits.  On  the  W* 
th^ro  are  mountain.  an^iaoorlaad>  with  a  rather  ligikt  soil. 
The  Tyne  ajidDertvent  form  the  northern,  the  Teestke  seutheifi 
boundary,,  and  the  W&ar;  traverses  it  8omewhat/<jeni»Eally, 

Durham  (14,406)  {Wear)^  in  the  oentre  of  a  coal-field^  has  manu- 
factures of  worsted  stuffs,  rugs,  canvas,  sail-cloth,  mats,  ^lass,  and 
earthenware.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  has  an  old  cas^e,  and  a 
cathedral  in  which  were  buried  the  remains  of  the  Tenierable  Bede. 

Simderlandb (96,000)  {Weat*)^  ul aNStiv^  |>oi7t,  has  glsM'tnlEkaQieooM'^ 
ridflf  Ytrj:  extensive  ship^building  and  eoal  /^portiAg. 

Gatealiead  (48,000)  {T^ne),  ptoperly  a  suhuirb   e£    Newoi^^tlei; 
combines  exports  of  grinding  stones  with  a  large  coal^rade.    . 
*  This  town  is  built  of  red  stone ;  hence  its  same. 


Darliocrton  (27,730)  {Skeme),  makes  linens,  woollens,  «to. ;  is  a 

twaj  centre,  and  an  important  iron  and  coal  mart.    Stockton 

17,500)  \Tte8),  makes  sful-cloth,  has  iron  and  brass  foundries,  ship- 

"^^nilding,  and  a  large  t3om  and  flour  market.    The  first  railway  was 

'^»l)ened  from  this  town  to  Darlington,  27th  Sept.,  1825.    HartleiKKA 

^13,000)  (K.Seajf  has  trade  in  shipping  coals  and  iron  ore;  it  has 

Xsurge  docks  which  cover  138  acres,   and  g^ood   public    buildings. 

^Hartlepool  West  (13,164)  is  a  modem  town  one  mile  distant,  with 

«cn  active  trade  in  a  great  variety  of  articles.  South  Shields  (46,000), 

adready  referred  to,  has  ship-building,  glass,  and  alum  works,  and 

exports  of  coal.  Consett  (6,000),  has  trade  in  coal  and  iron.  Jarrow 

<1^,000)   has   ooal-mining  and    ship-bmlding.     Bishop-Auokland 

<8,700)  (^«0r),  has  trade  in  iron,  coal,  and  cotton.    The  palace  of 

the  Bishop  of  Durham  was  erected  here  in  the  13th  century. 

'Westmoreland  is  very  mountainous,  its  eastern  side 
1>eiDg  traversed  by  the  Pennine^  and  theW.  and  centre  by  the 
Gunibrian  Mange,  wbich  contains  many  slate  rocks ;  its  soil 
is  barren  on  the  hills,  but  fertile  in  the  valleys.  There  are 
extensive  moors,  and  the  climate  is  very  humid.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Eden,  the  Kent,  and  the  Lune, 

Kendal  (1S,400)  {Kent)^  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  carpets, 
stockings,  cottons  for  sailors'  jackets,  linseys,  fishing^iooks,  and 
leather.  There  are  also  several  mills,  dye,  marble,  and  paper  works 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Appleby  (1,680)  {Eden),  the  smallest  county  capital  in  England, 
has  an  old  castle,  and  published  the  first  provincial  newspaper.  Its 
oastlewas  bravely  defended  by  Lady  Pembroke  in  the  Civil  Wars  of 
Charles  I.  Milnthorpe  (1,433),  the  only  port,  can  receive  small 
vessels  at  high  tide.  It  has  some  good  schools.  Brough  has  cotton, 
Klrby,  blanket,  and  Lonsdale,  carpet  factories. 

Yorkshire^  the  largest  county  in  the  United  King- 
dom, has  an  irregular  form.  A  line,  from  Spurn  Head 
to  the  Junction  of  the  counties  of  Westmoreland  and 
Durham  on  the  north-west,  is  125  miles;  and  a  line 
from  the  extreme  south  point  at  the  junction  of  Derby  and 
Nottingham  to  Todd  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  in  a 
direction  nearly  due  north,  is  92  mUes :  its  circumference  is 
about  400  miles,  of  which  1 20  are  coast  line.  Above  3, 000, 000 

aaes  are  arable,  pasture,  and  meadow.    The  remainder 
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barren  and  sterile  wastes,  woods,  and  wOd  moorlands 
It  is  in  the  archiepiscopal  province  of  YorK  The  grand 
civil  divisions  of  Yorkshire  are  into  three  Sidinffs^* 
West,  East,  North,  and  independent  of  which  waa  until 
\ately  the  ainsty  of  York.  The  immense  population  of  this 
oonnty  generally  exhihit  habits  of  great  industry ;  and  the 
varieties  of  the  occupatioib  pursued  by  them  render  it  a 
very  interestiug  and  a  most  important  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  West  Eidino  {cap,  Leeds)  forms  in  the  S.  one  kn- 
mense  manufacturing  district,  swarming  with  large  factories^ 
comprising  important  seats  of  the  various  woollen,  cotton, 
linen,  iron,  hardware,  and  cutlery  manufactures,  as  well  aa 
extensive  quarries,  and  mines  of  freestone,  limestone,  eoal, 
iron,  copper,  and  lead.  It  is  west  of  the  Ouse,  and  is  mtdft- 
sected  by  icanals  and  railwiays  in  every  direction.  Ne«:  iihe 
Guse  the  land  is  very  ^fertile,  being  principally  an  ftlluvia) 
formation. 

The  East  Eiding  {cap.  Beverley)  has  three  distinct  dis- 
tricts, viz.,  the  Wold$y  an  assemblage  of  chalk  hills  ex* 
tending  froih  the  Hnmber  to  the  Derwent,  and  ranging 
eastward  to  the  coast,  where  th«y  form  the  lofty 
promontory  of  Flamborough  Head.  The  ascent  of  the^ 
hills  is  steep,  except  on  their  eastern  side,  but  their  height 
seldom  exceeds  600  feet.  Further  S.  is  HoldemesSf  marshy 
towards  the  Humbor,  and  varied  towards  the  E.,  where  is 
Hoi'nsea  Mei'e.\  The  third  division,' called  the  "Levels," 
is  fiat  and  levd,  but  of  considerable  fertihty.  Along  the 
coast  there  are  good  fisheries ;  but  tillage  and  grazing  are 
Vhe  chief  industrial  occupations.  Here  also  are  produced 
the  splendid  hams  so  well  known  everywhere. 

The  North  Eidjno  (cap.  York)^  diversified  by  hills  uti 
flats,  has  bold  and  rocky  cliffs,  rising  a  little  S.  d  Whitby 
to  590  feet.  The  eastern  moorland  is  wild  and  monntainoas, 
bleak  and  dreary,  but  in  many  places  fertile.    The  vale  of 


4Bdthis  diriikm  ts  gvnerAlly  attributed  to  the  Saxons, 
t  it  occupies  436  acrea  u  th«  lanpest  lake  in  the  county,  and  teenu  with  flue  fliji. 
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York,  tunning  S.  from  the  Tees  to  the  S.  of  the  county,  is 
exceedingly  fertile.  The  western  moorlands  are  also  in 
this  riding.  There  are  fertile  pastures  and  good  grain 
crops;  marble,  jet)  alum,  and  lead  are  found.  The  rivers 
vriJi  be  described  in  a  separate  chapter. 

York,*  {45,358)  (jOuse),  is  associated  for  electoral  purposes  with 
the  North  Biding'.  It  is  the  see  of  one  of  the  two  English  archbishops, 
and  stands  in  a  flat  situation  with  a  circumference  of  26  miles,  con- 
fiifltiiig  of  an  old  waU  entered  by  ten  gates,  four  of  which  remain,  and 
k  nearly  midway  between  London  and  Edinburgh.  Its  wall  is  tho 
most  complete  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  many  attractive  reminiscences 
of  its  great  antiquity,  such  as  remains  of  Koman  towers,  and  early 
British  churches.  Its  cathedral,  of  a  cruciform  shape,  is  classed 
amongst  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  A  monastery,  some 
traces  of  which  still  remain,  was  completed  here  in  the  time  of  Ruf  us. 
The  city  is  supplied  with  good  educational  institutions,  such  as  pre- 
paratory school^  and  training  schools  for  teachers ;  but  its  trade,  once 
important,  is  now  confined  to  a  little  glass-making,  leather  gloves, 
and  comb-making,  and  the  manufacture  of  railway  carriages.  Around 
York  the  cultivation  of  mustard  is  a  remunerative  industry.  It  is 
prepared  in  the  mills  of  York,  and  sold  as  *'  Durham  Mustard."  In 
1069  it  was  besieged  by  the  Conqueror.  This  city  was  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  Koman  emperors.     It  has  annual  races. 

HuUf  (121,600)  (Humber),  the  chief  port  of  the  county,  and  the 
fourth  in  England,  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  same  name. 
Steamers  ply  to  Scotland,  Hamburg,  the  Netherlands,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  Baltic,  and  North  Germany,  exporting  great 
<iaaatities  of  manufactured  goods  to,  and  importing  the  productions 
of.  Northern  Europe.  Its  trade  is  principally  in  iron,  timber,  cheese, 
flax,  oil  cake,  and  woollen  goods.  It  also  imports  immense  quantities 
of  grain.  Henry  VII.  frequently  resided  here.  Its  manufactures  are 
i^ose  of  a  great  port — saiUdoth,  cables,  etc.  It  has  a  nautical  and 
a  grammar  school. 

Leeds  (259,200)  (J.ire)f  is  the  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
doth  and  tweeds.  It  has  also  linen,  iron,  and  machine-making,  glass, 
bricks,  leather,  and  earthenware  manufactures,  and  numerous  splendid 
public  buildings,  statues  of  many  important  persons,  including  those  of 
tbe  Queen  and  Wellington.    It  has  a  magnificent  town-hall,  nume- 

*  OrigioaUy  a  town  of  the  Bngantes,  a  people  of  Celtic  origin,  mentioned  by 
I^tiu  as  the  most  numerous  of  the  tribes  of  Dvitain;  was  made  a  Boman 
station  a.o.  S9.  Here  Constantine  the  Great  was  bom,  and  here  the  emperors 
Svvaus  and  Oonstantius  Chlorus  died. 

i  Founded  by  Edward  I.,  and  ealledby  him  Kingstown ;  afterwards  contracted 
to  Kingston ;  was  walled  in  a.d.  1322. 
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rona  mins  fcrfnlling  dotb,  forges^  avd  collieries  ixr  its  Ticinitj.  Bat 
in  the  old  part  of  the  town  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and 
not  very  clean.  There  are  also  large  cloth  halls  in  which  the  woollen 
goods  Are  exposed  for  sale  at  the  markets  It  has  also  aft  important 
cattle  market,  arrd  a  grammar  school. 

Sheffield,  famed  for  its-  cutlery  frosa  a  remote  period  is  pictu- 
resquely built  on  several  hills,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Sheaf  aod 
Don,  the  latter  being  navigable  to  the  town  :  it  is  well  built,  though 
of  dim  appearance,  being  enveloped  m  smoke  from  the  chimneya  of 
its  factories ;  it  possesses  many  flue  public  buDdings— *the  Town  Hal^ 
Cutlers'  Hall,  Assay  Office,  Grammar  School,  and  Wesley  College, 
Its  manufactares  consist  of  an  endless  variety  of  articles  in  brass,  iron, 
and  steel ;  knives,  scythes,  tiles^  silver  and  plated  ware ;  Britannia 
metal  and  German  silver  goods;  all  articles  of  use  in  husbandry; 
electro- }^ating  in  gold  and  silver ;  armour  plating  for  ships  ;  and 
soon.  Coals  and  iron  ore  abound  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  trade 
is  energetically  carried  on  by  means  of  numbers  of  railways  and 
canals.     Cheese,  corn,  and  fruit,  form  also  important  industries. 

Bradford,  a  well-built  town,  with  many  fine  public  buildings,  is  the 
great  centre  for  manufacture  of  alpaca- wool,  stuffs,  silks,  and  meri- 
nos 'i  and  also  for  worsted-spinning.    It  has  a  great  wool  markets 

Halifax,  a  well'built  and  opulent  town,  on  the  Calder,  with  a  splen- 
did town-hall,  produces  the  finest  kinds  of  stuff  goods,  such  as 
shalloons,  serges,  etc. ;  as  well  as  many  kinds  of  worsted  fabrica  It 
is  a  complete  hive  of  industry.  It  ha&  the  largest  carpet  worka  in  the 
world ;  producea  cotton  fabrics  in  abundance  >  apd  ranks  next  to 
Leeds  and  Bradford  as  a  seat  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  .trade. 

Middleshorough  (39,585),  a  river  port  on  the  Tees,  of  recent  data^ 
has  great  exports  of  coal;  has  extensive  iron  manufactares,  bottle, 
d<^] ft- ware,  and  glass  making. 

Howden  (2376)  (Ouse),  is  celebrated  for  its  horse  fair,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Hipon  (6S05)  (^Ure),  is  a  cathedral  city,  with  a  grammar  achool^ 
and  trade  in  varnish  and  saddlery. 

Huddersfleld  (70,000)  {Colne),  has  manufactures  of  flannels  and 
blankets,  and  narrow  cloths^  shawls,  doeskins,  and  serges  of  a>  fancy, 
kind.    Its  streets  are  admirably  laid  out, 

Skipton  (6000)  (^Aire),  has  cotton  spinning. 

Saddleworth  (18,631),  produces  excellent  kerseymerea  and  broad- 

cloths. 

Wakefield  (23,300)  (^Calder),  with  immense  com  warehoufles,  has 
also  great  wool  and  cattle  fairs,  and  very  skilful  dyers.  In  a  battle 
here,  1460,  Margaret  of  Anjoa  defeated  the  Yorkists. 
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BaTDBley  (28,000)  {ikame)  is  a  prosporoos  town,  vxtendvely 
«Bg«ged  in  iron  and  coal  trade.  It  duM  also  linen  nansf  aoturee,  chiefly 
dunaaks,  draperies,  and  ticka. 

Botherham  (25,000^  (i^on),  kas  numerous  manufactures,  including 
a  cannon  foundry,  bridge  works,  and  machinery. 

Boncaster  (18,758)  ^Z>«n),  has  been  noted  for  horse  Taees  since 
1703.  It  is  an  impoziaat  railway  centre,  and  has  tke  works  of  tko 
Great  Northern  line.    Its  g^in  and  cattle  markets  are  very  good. 

Batley  (21,000)  (Nidd)y  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  tweeds, 
blankets,  carpets,  and  doth. 

D«WBbviry  (24,773^  {Calder)^  is  -a  thriving  town  of  tha  wooHeu 
Ixade,  which  produces  blaikkets,  rugs,  carpets,  and  druggets. 

Keifflilegr  j(20,0aO)  ^Aire)^  has  trade  in  cotton,  wort^ted,  and 
machinery. 

Gorton  ^21,614),  Is  prineipftlly  engaged  in  cotton  spinning  and  hat 
making. 
BiiiLgley  (9238)  {A%re\  has  manufactures  of  worsted  and  cotton. 
.Beverley  (10,000)  {Derwent),  has  trade  in  iron,  coal,  and  leather. 
O^ole  ^^707)  {Ottse)^  a  fast  rising  river  port,  has  excelleni  docks. 
Maltan   (8168)  {Bei-wenf),  has  good  ti^de  and  excellent  jcattlfi 
markciA. 
Knaresborough  (3209)  t^Vti^},  lias  trade  in  linen  an^l  grain. 
Seflby  (6200)  {Ouse)  is^engaged  in  boat-building  and  fiax'spiuning. 
Saltaire  (5000)  (^Azre),  so  named  from  its  founder,  Mr.  Salt,  is  a 
ixfdWknown  manufacturing  town  of  recent  date. 

Harrowgate  (7000)  {Nidd),  is  noted  for  mineral  waters,  consisting 
«f  twenty-five  springs  of  various  kinds. 

Scarborough  (24,000)  {North ^m),  is  ona  spacious  bay, and'thongii 
much  engaged  in  com,  provision,  and  timber  trader,  ;et  is  best  known 
for  sea-bathing  and  mineral  waters. 

Bridlington  (6200),  wiuth  seme  interesting  ruins,  is -also  a  resort 
for  sea-bathing. 

WlQitby  (13,000)  iN^Hh  Sea)  is  surrounded  by  high  cliffs.     It  lias  ct 
little  coasting  trade,  alum  mines,  and  jet  manufaeture.    Nearib  ths 
^iith-place  of  Oaptain  Cooke. 
EUey  <1881)  and  Bedcar  (3400)  are  ako  coast  townw. 


X«aoca49llire,  rematrkuble  for  the  variety  of  its  industrial 
{Mirsuitfi,  Hes  on  the  Irish  Sea,  and  has  immense  beds  of  coal 
(ova4s  ^e  &   Morecambe  Bay  runs  into  it  i;o virards  tha  N«« 
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and  separates  the  county  into  two  parts,  that  to  the  N.  being 
called  Fumess.  In  the  S.  are  the  great  cotton  manufaetures. 
Good  crops  of  oats  and  potatoes  are  prodtrced.  Ii  is  drained 
by  the  Mersey,  Lune,  Eibble,  and  Douglas. 

Lancagter  (17,248),  (Lune)^  270  miles  by  rail  from  London,  is  a 
neat  well>built  town  of  great  antiquity.  A  considerable  number  of 
small  ships  are  built,  and  it  earries  on  a  large  trade  in  eottL  and  lime- 
stone, and  has  manufactures  of  furniture,  cotton,  nlk,  linen,  and 
sail-cloth.    It  has  an  old  castle  of  historical  note. 

Uyerpool,  the  second  port  in  the  realm,  stands  on  the  Mersey, 
about  four  miles  from  its  mouth,  its  docks  running  along  the  riyer's 
bank  for  9  miles;  it  is  on  a  hilly  foundation.  It  is  the  great 
emporium  of  the  American  and  Irish  trade,  has  great  commercial 
importance,  and  constant  traffic  with  all  parts  oi  the  world.  Many 
of  its  streets  are  narrow  ;  but  the  suburban  residences,  prineipally 
of  the  merchants,  exhibit  great  beauty  and  elegance.  Its  public 
buildings — Brown's  Library,  St.  George's  Hall,  Lime-street  Railway 
Station,  etc. — are  excellent^  Besides  its  manufactures  as  a  shipping 
port,  it  has  iron  foundries,  manufactures  of  watches  and  jewellery 
on  au  extensive  scale.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  cotton  port,  import- 
ing the  raw  material,  and  exporting  the  manufactured  articles. 

KEandiester,  on  the  Irwell,  on  an  eminence,  is  an  opulent  and 
immense  manufacturing  city,  crowded  with  ware-houses,  factories, 
and  shops,  adorned  with  handsome  public  buildings,  and  surrounded 
by  numerous  elegant  villas.  It  was  celebrated,  two  centuries  ago, 
for  its  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  to  which  it  has  successively 
added  mixed  stuffs,  hats,  tapes,  lace,  linen,  silk,  cotton,  and  other 
articles,  has  become  the  centre  of  the  cotton  trade,  the  emporium 
at  which  are  collected  all  the  products  of  the  neighboring  towns; 
and  they  are  sent  to  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  other  places  for 
home  as  well  as  foreign  consumption.  It  has  three  large  parks, 
many  fine  public  buildings,  warehouses,  factories,  and  cotton  stores 
resembling  palaces  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  many  splendid 
streets,  parades,  and  squares,  towards  the  outskirts.  Its  commerce  is 
greatly  aided  by  the  many  railways  which  connect  it  with  other  indus- 
trial seats;  in  addition  to  the  cotton  trade  it  has  caliao  printing,  manu- 
facture of  steam-engines  and  machinery,  and  various  branches  of 
industry  subsidiary  to  them. 

Salford,  connected  with  Manchester  bj  five  bridges,  thoagh  a 
separate  borough,  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  same  city. 

Prescot  (6,000)  has  a  few  cotton  and  fiax  mills,  and  makes  files 
and  watches.  Lel^h  (33,600),  a  fast  rising  town,  is  much  engaged 
in  wool  and  cotton  trade. 
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Boltoa  ^92,800)  (Inikfll),  the  birth-place  of  Croiupton,  who  in- 
vented the  male- jenny,  is  an  important  ootton  seat.  It  has  also  trade 
in  silk,  coal,  &o.     The  Earl  of  Derby  was  beheaded  here  1661. 

Oldham  (82, 600),  a  ootton  seat,  ia  extensively  engaged  in  the  mana- 
iaetm^  of  hats,  calicoes,  and  fustians. 

Blackburn  (76,337)  {Burn),  besides  being  largely  engaged  in  the 
cotton  trade,  has  gp^eat  industry  in  coals,  print-works,  and  paper 
mills.  It  is  the  birth -place  of  Hargreaves,  who,  after  years  of  toil, 
invented  tho  spinning- jenny,  which  not  only  enriched  himself,  but 
served  to  cheapen  all  cottoA  fabrics. 

Preston  (8^,400)  (^Ribble)  is  the  birth-place  of  Arkwright,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  spinning-frame,  and  is  still  a  cotton  seat.  Here  the 
Fteteiider  and  his  adherents  were  defeated  1715. 

8t.  Helen'9  (45,200)  stands  in  the  midst  of  collieries,  and  is  noted 
for  plate-glass,  bottle,  and  copper  factories. 

Wl^an  (39,000)  {DonglaB)  is  much  engaged  in  coal  and  iron  trade, 
eotton,  linen,  brass,  paper,  and  chemical  factories. 

Bury  (4 1,500)  produces  woollens  and  cottons. 

Bochdale  (44,500)  (^Roehe)  stands  in  a  beautiful  valley.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  woollen  seats. 

Burnley  (41,608)  is  a  prosperous  woollen  and  cotton  manufactur- 
ing town.  It  also  has  iron  And  brass  foundries,  tanneries,  and  rope 
walks. 

AsUton-under-X^yme  (32,000)  {Tame),  a  thriving  coal-mining  and 
loanufacturing  towii,  produces    hats,  g^xghams,  and  sUks. 

Warrington  (32,000)  {Mersey)  is  engaged  in  iron  and  copper  works, 
paper  and  sail-cloth  factories,  with  small  hardwares. 

Staleybridfire  (21,000),  besides  cotton  factories  has  fire-bricks. 

Southport  (18,000)  and  PlackpocI  (6100)  are  much  frequented 
watering-places. 

Bacup  (17,200),  has  manufaQtories  of  eotton  and  baize. 

Mi^dleton  (14,617)  is  engaged  in  cotton  and  silk  factories. 

Accrington  (22,000),  to  ootton-spiipung  adds  bleaching,  printing, 
and  mining  indui^tries. 

Crolne  (7336)  is  engaged  in  somewhat  similar  industries. 

Bodes  (7000)  has  trade  m  coal,  iron,  silk,  and  cotton. 

Farnworth  (13,660)  has  cotton-spinning  and  ooal-mining. 

BaiTow  (18,000)  has  great  commercial  intercourse.  It  is  engaged 
in  brick-making,  and  has  flax,  jute,  and  steel  works-  Fleetwood 
(14,400),  extensive  timber  trade.  The  former  has  iron  and  steel  works, 
and  the  latter,  a  town  <^  very  recent  date,  contains  a  school  of 
musketry. 
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XJlverston  (7000)  is  a  focus  of  trade  for  Fumeos,  and  parts  of  Tfest 
Gumberland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  esttiaries  of  Morcambe 
Bay  ou  one  hand,  and  Dnddon  Sands  en  the  other.  It  lies  in  an 
ttKtensive  agricultural  and  mining  district. 

Chorley  (17,000)  has  manufactures  of  calicoes,  muslins,  and  fancy 
goods.   It  has  a  grammar  school.   Clitheroe  [Jiibble}  is  a  small  town. 

Cfheshire,  nearly  a  perfect  level,  except  on  theE.,  where 
some  elevations  occur^  has  a  soil  admirably  suited  for  pas- 
ture: excellent  cheese  is  produced  in  abundance;  and 
rock-salt  exported  to  many  countries  from  the  naines 
ftbout  Nantwich,  but  more  particularly  to  the  United 
States  and  India ;  the  S.  liancashire  coal-field  enters  o& 
the  N.E. ;  copper  and  lead  are  found  in  small  quantities. 
It  contains  Delamere  forest,  and  several  heaths.  The 
peninsula  between  the  estuaries  of  the  Dee  and  Mersey,  its 
boundary  rivers,  is  called  WirraL  It  is.  drained  by  the 
Weaver,  which  flows  through  its  centre. 

Chester  (35,701)  {Dee),  185  miles  N.W.  of  London,  is  remarkable 
for  a  peculiarity  of  construction  not  seen  in  other  towns.  The  houses 
are  excavated  from  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  one  storey  beneath  the 
level  of  the  ground  on  each  side,  and  have  a  portico  running  along 
their  front,  level  with  the  ground  at  the  back,  but  one  storey  above 
the  street.  These porticoes,which  are  called  the  "rows,"  afbrdacovered 
walk  to  pedestrians,  and  beneath  them  are  shops  and  warehouses 
on  a  level  with  the  street.  The  aneient  walls  are  kept  in  good 
repair,  and  form  a  delightful  promenade^  commanding  fine  pros- 
pects. The  exchange,  cathedral,  and  county  hall  are  fine  buildings. 
The  race-course,  lying  between  the  wall  and  the  river,  is  perfectly 
level.    This  was  formerly  the  packet-station  for  Ireland. 

Congleton  (^ll^dii)  {Dane),  near  the  E.  of  the  county,  has  silk  manu- 
factures, and  a  grammar  sehool. 

Macclesfield  (35,451)  (JBolltn)  has  mu^  inereased  in  prosperity, 
from  the  growing  importance  of  its  silk  manufactures.  ^  In  its  neigh* 
bourhood,  too,  the  cotton  manufacture  fiourishes. 

Stockport  (63,000)  (Mersey)  is  famed  for  eotton-spinningand  weav- 
vig,  and  calico  printing ;  also  the  manufacture  of  bruises  and  hats ; 
it  also  has  iron,  brass,  and  woollen  factories. 

Crewe  (18,000),  a  railway  focus,  with  lines  diverging  in  six  dif- 
ferent directions.  It  has  the  works  of  the  London  and  Nortk 
Western  Bailway,  to  the  development  of  which  its  rise  is  owing* 
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Kantwiob*  (7000)  (Weaver),  has  a  brine  spring)  andprodaoea  salk 
It  also  has  shoe  and  glove  making. 

Birkenhead  (66,000)  (Mersey),  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county 
It  has  extensive  ship-building  and  immense  docks. 

Altrinchazn  (8600),  has  linen  weaving  and  gardening. 

Buncom  (12,443)  (Mereeff),  is  engaged  in  coasting  trade,  coal 
mining  and  quarrying. 

Norfolk,  is  one  of  the  great  agricidtiiral  counties,  and 
includes  some  of  the  Fen  country.  It  is  nearly  oval- 
shaped.  It  is  drained  by  the  Tare  and  Great  Quae,  with 
their  tributaries ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight 
swells,  has  not  even  a  hill.  No  minerals  are  found.  Mus- 
tard is  cultivated  on  the  borders  of  Cambridge ;  wheat  and 
barley  are  its  chief  grain  crops ;  fishing  is  important  on 
the  coast.  Immense  numbers  of  poultry  are  fed  to  supply 
the  London  market. 

Norwich  (80,000)  (  Weneum),  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  is  a  fine 
dty,  with  manufactures  of  bombazines,  mixed  stufis,  camlets, 
damasks,  crapes,  poplins,  shawls,  &c.  Its  cathedral  is  spacious  and 
handsome.  It  has  many  splendid  building^  including  a  g^d-haU, 
theatre,  grammar  school,  and  numerous  churches.  It  was  the  first 
place  in  which  a  fire  insurance  was  established  on  the  principle  of 
returning  a  portion  of  the  profits  to  the  insured. 

Yarmouth  (42,000)  ( Yare),  is  a  free  town,  with  an  excellent  ha»- 
bour,  safe  "  roads,"  and  extensive  shipping.  It  was  formerly  waUed, 
and  the  old  town  is  intersected  by  narrow  lanes,  called  *'  rows."  It 
is  tho  principal  seat  of  the  herring  fishery,  imports  timber,  wines, 
and  colonial  produce,  and  exports  barley  and  other  grain. 

Lynn  Rfegrisf  (16,469)  [Great  Ouse),  a  handsome  town,  imports  a 
great  quantity  of  coal,  and  exports  com.  It  has  an  Exchange,  and 
some  good  public  buildings.     A  little  N.  is  Sandt  ingham'hall. 

Thetford  (4107)  {Little  Ouae)^  an  old  Saxon  town,  has  trade  in 
malt  and  grain. 

Diss  (4000)  {Waveney),  a  market  town  on  the  S.  border,  has  manu- 
factures of  brushes  and  hosiery. 

Wells,  with  a  good  oyster  fishery,  has  some  coasting  trade.  Tho 
lobster  trade  of  Cromer  has  almost  disappeared. 

Suffolk,  with  a  gently  undulating  surface,  and  a  dry 
climate,  with  marshy  fiats  near  the  coast,  is  also  an  agri- 

•  Wieh  means  salt  in  Celtic;  hence  the  terms Northwich,  Middlewich,  &c. 
t  Formerly  L^rnn  Episcopi,  and  the  property  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  "Bearf 
VUL,  haying  seized  the  town,  gave  it  its  present  nam». 
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cultural  eouuty,  where  dairy-farmiiig  and  tillage  hus- 
bandry are  extensively  carried  on.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Stour,  Orwell,  Larh,  Little  Ouse,  and  the  Waveney  which 
separates  it  from  Norfolk. 

Ipswich  (43,000)  (OnoeU),  is  an  old  town,  which  exports  maH  and 
com.  It  has  a  coasting  trade,  and  manufactures  of  iron  and  mac 
chinery.  Tiie  district  around  is  agricultural ;  and  includes  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  and  manures,  paper,  soap, 
snuff  mills,  and  docks  for  ship>building.  It  has  some  handsoiie 
churches  and  chapels,  an  hospital,  and  a  grammar  school. 

Bury  St  Edmund's  (14,928)  [Zark),  beautifully  situated,  is  re- 
gularly built,  and  has  large  com  and  cattle  markets.  The  district 
around  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but  it  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
delightful  noblemen's  seats,  whilst  the  town  itself  attracts  many 
families  by  its  grammar  school,  one  of  the  most  celebrated. 

Sudbury  (7000)  {Stour)^  where  the  Flemings  settled  and  intro- 
duced  the  woollen  manufacture,  is  a  very  clean  market-town  with  a 
grammar  school. 

liowestofb  (15,000),  the  most  eastern  town  in  England,  has  a 
great  herring  and  a  good  mackerel  fishery,  a  good  harbour,  and  is 
ft  watering  place,  now  much  frequented.  A  battle  was  fought  off  the 
coast  in  1665,  when  the  Dutch  fleet  was  defeated. 

Bungray  (2000)  ( Waveney)^  has  a  grammar  school,  printing  trade, 
and  silk  manufaotaires.    Beccles  (5000)  ( Waveney)^  has  trade  in  malt. 

Essex,  remarkable  for  its  good  husbandry,  has,  generally 
speaking,  a  level  surface,  with  a  few  hills  and  foresta  vx 
the  centre,  and  a  slight  elevation  towards  the  N.W. ;  near 
the  sea  and  Thames,  marshes  abound ;  and  many  islands 
are  near  the  coast ;  excellent  grain  crops  are  produced. 
tChe  Boyal  Forest,  Upping,  extends  20  miles  in  the  W.> 
where  the  suburbs  of  liondon  are  fast  extending.  The 
Stow,  Le0>,  JBlaekwater,  Ckelmer,  and  Colne,  drain  this  county. 

Chelmsford  (9000)  (Chelmer)^  stands  in  a  beautiful  valley,  and 
has  an  important  agricultural  market.  It  is  on  the  grand  line  of 
road,  formerly  Eoman,  from  London  to  Colchester.  It  has  a  good 
gramniar  school,  and  much  local  trade. 

Colcliester  (26,361),  a  military  station  on  the  Colne,  is  an  ancient 
town  long  famous  for  its  oysters.  It  has  trade  in  oil-cake  and  malt, 
with  very  extensive  tailoring  establishments.  In  the  civil  war  it 
sustained  a  siege,  and  was  finally  taken  by  Fairfaix,  1648,  when 
both  royalist  commandeii$  were  executed. 
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Harwicb  (6000)  (Sicur),  is  the  principal  packet  station  for  Hol- 
land. It  has  a  good  harbour  and  dock-yard,  with  increaeing  commerce* 

Braintree  (4800)  {Blackwater\  is  an  ancient  town  with  a  little 
»ilk-making  and  straw  plaiting. 

Walton  and  Southend  {Thames),  are  favourite  summer  retreats. 

Maiden  (5686)  (Biacktoater),  hto  oyBter-fishing. 

BarkinfiT,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  rich  abbey,  is  near  the  Thames ; 
itg  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  fisheries. 

WcLltliani  (6000)  {Lea),  manufactures  powder  and  explosives. 

Bomford  (6336),  is  engaged  in  brewing  and  gardening. 

Surreyi  lying  S.  of  the  Thames,  contains  the  residences 
of  many  of  the  London  business  men,  and  has  a  rich  soil 
towards  its  borders,  but  in  the  centre  there  is  sandy  ground 
and  barren  beath  on  the  N".  Downs,  whicb  on  the  W.  con- 
tract to  a  ridge  called  the  **  Hog's  Back.*'  Corn  and  hops 
are  extensively  cultivated.  There  are  excellent  sheep-walks. 
The  Wet/  and  Mole  are  the  chief  rivers.  It  contains  some 
splendid  mansions  and  parks. 

Guildford  (9811)  (Wet/),  SO  miles  S.W.  of  London,  with  market- 
gardens  and  orchards,  carries  on  a  considerable  traffic  in  grain,  tim- 
ber, malt,  and  coals ;  has  paper  and  powder  mills  in  the  vicinity. 

Kingston  (15,257)  (Thames),  was  the  residence  of  several  Saxon 
kings,  has  flax  and  oil  mills,  malt-kilns,  and  a  good  com  market. 
Railway  connection  has  greatly  increased  it. 

Beigate  (16,000)  {Mole),  where  there  is  a  cave  in  which  the  barons 
secretly  met  who  made  King  John  sign  the  Magna  Charta,  is  a 
great  railway  centre,  and  a  flourishing  town. 

Dorldngr  (6920)  {Mole),  is  a  clean  town,  remarkable  for  its  prize 
fowls.     Leith  HiU,  900  ft.  high,  is  in  the  vicinage. 

Ex>som  (6276),  has  a  mineral  spring  from  which  **  Epsom  salts  '* 
were  once  manufactured.  Here  our  celebrated  **  Derby "  races  are 
held  every  year. 

Croydon  (55,662)  {WancUe),  a  pleasant,  wealthy  town,  9  m.  from 
London,  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population.  It  has  a  good  oom 
market  and  an  annual  fair. 

Wimbledon  (9087),  where  the  annual  rifle  competition  of  tiie 
United  Kingdom  is  held,  is  the  residence  of  many  London  merchants. 

Famham  (4460)  {Wey),  is  in  the  midst  of  the  best  hop  district : 
has  an  old  palace.  Near  is  More  Park,  the  residence  of  Sir  W. 
Temple,  with  whom  Swift  resided. 

Btobmond  (16,826)  {Thames),  noted  for  its  park  and  scenery,  is 
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Eent^  with  unall  faiDs  eorenng  the  entire  surface, 
except  the  marshes  which  lie  along  the  Thames  and  the 
Weald  in  the  S.,  (a  moist  district^)  is  a  great  indnstrial 
county,  in  which  the  hop-cultuie  prevails ;  it  also  produces 
excellent  cereals,  under  the  most  approred  husbandry.  The 
Thames  forms  its  northern  bound^y  for  about  40  miles ; 
and  iU  other  rivers  are  Staur^  Bolhery  Medwuy,  and  Darent. 
It  is  famous  for  fruits,  woods  of  oak,  beech,  and  chestnut. 

Sheppey  Isle,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Svfole,  is  princi* 

pally  marsh  and  pasture  land.     Sheeime9»  (14,000),  on  the  Isle^  is  a 

naval  station  risnu;  in  importance :  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1G67.    The 

dockyard  covers  nearly  sixty  acres.     A  large  fleet  generally  lies  at 

Sheemess.     It  commanicates  with  London  by  steamers,  exporting 

com,  seeds,  and  oysters.     Thanet  Isle,  of  remarkable  fertility,  on 

which  stands  Margate  (12,054),  is  on  the  N.  E.  of  Kent,  and  Bams- 

gate  (21,000),  great  resorts  of  Londoners  duiing  the  bathing  season. 

Ooodwlu  Sandsf  protect  the  low  shore  from  easterly  winds,  and  serve 
tm  a  great  breakwater,  forming  the  Downs,  an  excellent  roadstead. 

Greenwich,  with  its  hospital  for  invalided  sailors,  its  royal  observa- 
tory in  the  park,  is  the  resort  of  many  strangers,  who  crowd  from 
London  by  river,  rail,  and  tram. 

Canterbury  (21,000),  a  city  with  a  splendid  cathedral,  is  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  first  Christian  church  built  in  England,  has  a  gram- 
mar school  founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
who  is  **  Primate  of  all  England.''  There  are  woollen  mills  near  the 
city ;  but  its  chief  source  of  industry  is  the  export  of  agricultural 
produce,  especially  hops*  It  has  some  very  ancient  ecclesiastical, 
ediiioes.  Here  Thomas  ^  Becket,  then  archbishop,  was  murdered, 
117L     Cromwell  used  the  cathedral  as  a  stable  for  his  troopers. 

Oravesend  (21,183),  is  engaged  in  ship-building  and  victualling, 
fljihiug  and  gtirdening. 

Malditone  (26,198),  the  capital,  on  the  Medway,  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade,  especially  in  hops,  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  In  the 
vicinity  are  very  extensive  hop-grounds,  and  many  paper,  corn,  and 
other  mills.  It  has  some  manufactures ;  the  district  is  large  and 
mixed,  being  agricultural,  commercial,  maritime,  and  military. 

•  Barnt  In  1407;  reboUt  by  Henry  VIL  in  1601,  and  csUed  by  mm  Rishmend, 
Ms  nwn  Conner  title. 
f  f  ormtrly  tbs  Mtatt  of  £arl  Qoodwin,  and  snlMnartod  lur  Um  sea. 
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Horar  (28,270),  Packet-Station  for  France,  Belginm,  and  tbe  Bask, 

i  marine  residence  and  fashionable  watering-place,  was  the  site 

fixed  upon  by  the  Harbour  Commission  for  the  iirst  harbour  of 

iefuge   to  be  constructed  on  the  south-eastern    coast,   and  is  the 

principal  of  the  Cinqne  Ports.     It  is  also  a  military  station,  having 

barracks  for  5,000  soldiers,  and  extensive  fortlBcations.    Dover  is 

celebrated  in  history  as  a  place  of  importance  since  the  Norman 

Conquest,  and  has  been  often  called  the  lock  and  key  to  all  England. 

.Here  two  disgraceful  treaties  were  entered  into — that  by  King  John, 

by  which  he  gave  up  his  kingdom  to  the  Pope ;  and  that  by  King 

Charles  II.  (1670)  when  he  secretly  became  a  pensioner  of  France. 

Woolwich,  where  every  person  entering  the  service  of  the  artillery 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Its  dockyard  (now  closed) 
and  royal  arsenal,  artillery  barracks,  military  academy,  and  the  royal 
military  re2)ository,  are  the  chief  attractions. 

TunbrldgeWellshas  mineral  waters,  and  is  a  place  of  fashionable 
resort. 

Bocliester  (18,000),  on  the  Medway,  a  city  of  very  great  antiquity, 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  has  constant  intercourse  with  the  metropolis 
by  rail  and  steam  boats ;  has  an  excellent  oyster  fishery.  The  Homan 
Road,  called  Watling-street,  passes  through  this  town  to  Dover.  It 
has  two  free  schools,  one  called  the  King's,  and  the  other  the  City 
School ;  a  cathedral,  and  all  old  castle. 

Chatham,  an  important  military  depot,  is  properly  a  modem  con- 
tinuation of  Kochester,  and  is  a  busy  place ;  has  a  dockyard  and 
arsenal  snrronnded  by  a  wall  which  encloses  90  acres. 

Polkestone  (^1*2,694),  on  the  coast,  communicating  by  rail  with 
London,  and  with  the  Continent  by  steam^packets.  Hythe  (3,363): 
its  trade  is  wonderfully  increasing.  From  its  healthy  and  delight- 
ful situation  it  is  annually  becoming  an  attractive  and  fashionable 
watering-place  for  Londoners.     It  has  a  school  of  musketry. 

Dartford  (8,300)  {Darent)^  has  com,  paper,  oil,  and  powder  mills. 
Here  Spielman  built  the  first  paper  mill,  and  here  Wat  Tyler's  re- 
bellion broke  out,  1381.  Deal  (8,000)  (i^.  iS^a),  with  Sandwich  (3,096) 
(Stour),  forming  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  is  noted  for  skilful  pilots 
and  boatmen.  Here  Csesar  landed.  Deptford  (^T^ames),  where  Peter 
the  Great  worked  as  a  ship  carpenter,  has  navy  victualling  yard.  New 
Romney(iS^.0/Z)ot;^),  stands  on  what  was  the  old  marsh,  andisfortified: 
Paversham  (7,198),  with  oysters,  cement,  and  bricks.  Broniley 
(11,000),  with  calico-printing,  and  Sevenoaks  (4,118),  with  hops. 

Sussex,  a  tillage  and  pasture  county,  with  cliffs  of 
chalk  on  the  coast,  has  the  rich  pasture  called  the  South 
Down  Hills  running  through  thecentre,  and  a  level  countiy 
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north  and  south  of  these.  It  is  drained  by  the  Eother, 
Ouse,  AduTy  and  Arun,  in  which,  as  well  as  along  the  coast, 
abundance  of  excellent  fish  is  caught.  The  chief  produc- 
tions of  this  industrious  county  are  corn,  cattle,  wool,  wood, 
iron,  chalk,  fowl,  and  fish.  It  belongs  to  the  district  of 
the  weald  or  woodland  of  former  times. 

Iiewes  (10,760)  (Om*^)  an  ancient  and  well-built  town,  pleasantly 
sitiiated,  has  trade  in  grain  and  malt.  In  1264,  a  fierce  battle  was 
fougbt  here,  when  the  barons  defeated  Henry  III.  It  has  two  annual 
fairs.  Newhaven  is  its  port,  whence  steamers  cross  the  Channel. 
It  has  an  excellent  needle  factory. 

Ohichester  (9,850),  once  walled,  and  entered  by  gates,  is  an  old, 
oompact,  and  neat  town  on  a  plain.  Its  cathedral  is  much  admired. 
Pine  lobsters  are  caught. 

Midhurst  (6,756)  contains  a  town-hall  and  some  good  pubHo  build- 
ings, and  has  a  corn  market. 

WorthinET  is  now  frequented  as  a  watering  place.  It  is  completely 
sheltered  by  hiUs. 

Brig^hton  (90,000)  {Channel),  is  a  fashionable  bathing-place,  held 
in  general  esteem.  Its  fisheries  of  herrings  and  mackerel  send  con- 
^erable  supplies  to  the  London  market.  It  possesses  quick  com- 
munication with  the  metropolis,  and  is  increasing.  Its  admirable 
aquarium  is  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Hastings  (29,300),  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  a  most  delightful 
watering-place,  formerly  possessed  a  good  harbour,  but  its  chief  depen- 
dence now  rests  on  its  fisheries.  The  climate  is  mild  and  rendered 
agreeable  by  the  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  and  interesting 
objects  of  the  neighbourhood.  SL  Leonardos  (2,737)  a  handsome 
suburb,  has  become  a  favourite  residence.  The  "  battle  of  Hastings  " 
was  won  by  William  the  Conqueror,  1066,  who  landed  at  Pevensey 
Bay,  very  near. 

Sutton  (6,600)  has  agricultural  trade.  Bognor  (3,000)  is  a  fashion- 
able watering-place.  Bye  {JRother)  had  at  one  time  a  deep  harbour, 
but  it  is  now  closed  up.  Idttlehampton  {AtMn)  and  Seaford  are 
noteworthy  places. 

Hampshire,''^  abounding  in  forests, f  valleys,  and  wood- 
lands, is,  on  the  whole,  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  county, 
traversed  by  the  N.  and  S.  Downs,  which  are  here  united. 
It  is  drained  by  the  ItcheUy  Testy  and  the  Avon,  Besides 
the  usual  crops,  hops  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  in  the 

*  Called  also  Hants  or  Soathampton. 

•f-  Greajb  numbers  of  pigs  are  fed  on  the  aooms,  aad.the  **  Hampshire  bacon"  ic 
ninch  prized.  The  New  Forest  is  in  the  S.W. ;  and  the  small  forests  of  East  Ben 
and  Woolmer  are  also  in  this  county. 
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S.  of  the  <K)iiBty)  there  is  great  industry  in  supplying  the 
^^sual  articles  of  navsd  equipment  to  the  immense  number 
^f  vessels  which  lie  in  Spithead  and  the  Solent.  There  are 
Numerous  oysters,  lobsters,  and  other  fish  along  the  coast 
Hn  the  New  Forest  there  are  oaks  of  many  hundred  years' 
^Towth.  Spithead,  defended  from  all  winds,  can  accom- 
modate 1,000  vessels.  It  is  so  deep,  that  at  low  water  the 
largest  ship  can  enter. 

Winchester  (14,703)  {Itchen\  a  very  ancient  city,  and  a  royal 
residence  undej:  the  Romans,  Saxons,  and  Normans,  is  in  a  yallej 
between  chalk  lulls,  and  has  some  fine  public  buildings.  It  has  a 
magnificent  cathedral,  a  college  widely  celebrated,  and  an  infirmary, 
with  numerous  remains  of  castles  and  abbeys.  It  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  the  Norman  Kings. 

Porcsmouth*  (113,500),  at  the  mouth  of  Portsmouth  harbour, 
unrivalled  for  spaciousness  and  safety,  and  defended  by  fortifications 
that  render  it  impregnable,  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  Channel  fleet. 
The  docks,  the  arsenals,  the  storehouses,  the  block  machinery,  and 
the  stopendoQs  arrangements  made  here  for  building,  repairing,  and 
equipping  a  fleet,  are  on  a  stupendous  scale.  It  is  a  government 
naval  port ;  the  population  depends  on  the  various  public  establish- 
ments, and  comprises  a  great  many  half -pay  ofBcers.  It  is  the  resort 
of  the  West  India  and  Peninsular  steam  packets ;  and  the  New  York 
sailing  packets,  Indiamen,  and  ships  going  everywhere. 

Southampton  (54,000)  {Itchen)y  a  rising  sea-port,  the  Packet 
Station  for  the  West  India,  Mediterranean,  East  India,  and  China 
^ails,  has  a  very  extensive  intercourse  with  the  Channel  Islands.  It 
is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  Dr.  Watts,  and  has  many  excellent  public  buildings. 

Gbristchurcli  (15,415),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon  and  Stour,  is 
engaged  in  making  fusee  chains  and  gloves.    It  has  a  double  tide. 

Gosport,  properly  a  suburb  of  Portsmouth,  is  parted  from  it  by  an 
ami  of  the  sea,  but  partakes  of  the  same  industries. 

LsnuUiuFBt,  the  capital  of  the  New  Forest,  is  a  smaU  town. 

The  Isle  of  Wight,  lovely  in  scenery  and  genial  in 
climate,  is  politically  united  to  Hants,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  S  )lent  and  Spithead.  In  the  centre  is  a 
range  of  chalk  do.vns  running  from  E.  to  W. ;  pasture 
land  abounds  in  the  N.,  and  corn  lands  in  the  S.     It  is 

•  This  town,  Chatham,  and  Plymouth  are  our  naval  arsenalB. 
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about  23  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  about  13  from  N.  to  S.^ 
with  an  area  of  149  square  miles.  The  climate  is,  perhaps, 
the  mildest  in  the  British  empire.  The  riyer  Medina  drains 
this  isle,  and  divides  it  into  two  almost  equal  parts.  Popu- 
lation is  65,000. 

Newport  (8,000)  {Medina),  the  capital,  is  a  neat,  qtiiet  little  town, 
in  a  central  position. 

Cowes  (6,730),  the  head-quarters  of  the  Royal  Tacht  Squadron, 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medina.  Osborne  Hotue,  one  of  the  palaces 
of  Her  Majesty,  is  in  its  vicinity. 

*  Ryde  (11,234)  {Spithead),  a  highly  fashionable  town,  much  fre- 
quented for  bathing  and  yachting,  has  a  new  pier,  which  forms  an 
excellent  promenade.    In  the  vicinity  are  beautiful  villas. 

Ventnor  {Coast),  sheltered  by  neighbouring  heights,  lies  on  the 
S.W.  of  the  island  :  is  a  favourite  winter  residence. 

Yarmouth,  a  small  town  of  much  antiquity,  has  some  fishing. 
Sandown  is  a  watering-place,  and  resort  of  consumptive  patients. 

Berks,*  irregular  in  shape,  lies  S.  of  the  Thames  ;  has 
a  varied  scenery,  by  chalk  hills  and  levels,  often  called 
vales,  as  the  rich  Yale  of  the  "White  Horse,  "f  with  a  good 
soil,  is  interesting  as  containing  the  favourite  residence  of 
our  sovereigns,  Windsor  castle,  surrounded  by  its  park  and 
gardens.  Grain  crops  are  largely  raised,  and  the  Thamei 
and  Kennet\  afford  good  fish. 

Readlngr  (32,372)  {Kennet),  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  flour, 
timber,  and  malt ;  it  has  some  establishments  for  making  sail-cloths, 
ribands,  and  pins,  and  is  much  eng^aged  in  the  making  of  boot-trees 
and  lasts.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Archbishop  Laud ;  formerly  had 
an  abbey,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  seen.  It  also  has  iron  works 
and  biscuit  making. 

Abingdon  (5,800)  consists  of  several  wide  streets;  has  a  g^ood 
market  in  grain,  with  a  little  cloth  and  carpet  making. 

Windsor  (29,000),  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  castle,  has  for  ages 
been  the  residence  of  the  British  sovereigns.  Its  scenery  of  sylvan 
beauty,  its  park  and  gardens,  are  much  admired.  Its  castle  was  first 
built  by  the  Conqueror  as  a  hunting  seat.     It  is  an  agricultnral 

•  Formeriy  "written  Barkshire ;  hence  ita  present  pronunciation. 

t  In  the  W.  of  the  county ;  so  called  from  a  chalky  cliff  said  to  resemble  a 
horse. 

X  "  The  Kennet  swift,  for  diver  eela  renowned, 

The  Loddon  slow,  with  yerdant  alders  crowned.*'— Pos^. 
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^istriot^  and  include*  some  paper  mills  and  carriage  manulaotories. 
Hnngerford  (6,270)  (Ktimet),  near  the  borders  of  this  county  and 
Wilts,  has  a  good  grain  market.  Newbury  (7,597)  {KenHet),hBAtrad» 
in  malting  and  machine  nUtidng.  Two  battles,  one  in  1643,  and  the 
other  in  1644,  occurred  here ;  the  Bojalists  were  defeated  on  both 
oocsfflODs.  Maidenhead.  (6,173),  on  the  Thames,  is  the  resort  of  oars- 
meo.    The  renowned  ^  WeUin^n  Gollege"  is  in  this  county. 

Wilts,  a  fertile  county,  is  divided  into  South  and 
North;  the  former  varied  with  hill,  river,  and  valley, 
and  abounding  in  rich  meadows  and  grain  fields;  tho 
ktter  is  a  thickly-wooded  level  district.  The  downs  are 
in,  the  middle,  and  afford  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep.  The 
Avons,  Nadder^  and  Kennet,  are  the  chief  rivers,  by  which 
it  is  admirably  watered.  Salisbury  Plain,  about  20  miles 
long  and  14  broad,  is  a  tract  of  chalk,  where  stands  St<m&' 
henge,  the  most  remarkable  and  extensive  Druidical  remains 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

SalUlmry  (13,000)  with  a  fine  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
lod  r^ttlar  Gothio  structurea  in  the  kingdom,  is  on  the  Avon,  and 
has  trade  in  ale. 

Oeylzea  (7,524),  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  was  once  famooa 
for  its  woollen  manufactures,  of  which  but  little  remains ;  but  it  has 
aJk-throwing,  snuff  manufactories,  and  mstlt'ldlns,  and  many  publio 
buildings.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  county  Lenten  assizes  and  a  good 
com  marketb 

Bradlioinl  (10,645)  on  the  Avon,  engaged  in  the  west  <^  England 
doth  nianufacture,  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity. 

Trowbridge  (12,588),  on  the  river  Biss,  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  kerseymeres,  tweeds,  and  broad  cloths  of  the  very  best  description. 
The  town  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  prosperous  in  the  county. 

Swindon  (11,469),  standing  on  a  hill,  a  neatly-built  town,  has  great 
lailway-workshope,  and  a  com  market.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
tngineers  and  machinists. 

Uarlborongh*  (3,660),  with  a  college  founded  in  1843  for  the  cdn- 
cation  of  sons  of  Church  of  England  clergymen,  gave  the  title  of  duke 
to  Lord  Churchill,  the  celebrated  genend.  It  is  a  good  butter  and 
cheese  mart,  and  has  rope-making. 

Calne  (2,468)  and  Chippenham  (6, 887)>  are  small  towns  with  agri- 
enltural  trade. 

*  So  esUcd  from  Iti  chalk  hills;  cbslk  being  andently  called  marL 

1 
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Wilton  (^112),  froiB  which  the  county  dertvect  its  name;  producev 
the  rerj  best  carpets.  It  stands  oor  the  WHey.  Here  Alfred  tlMT 
Great  defeated  the  Danes,  871. 

€riokIade,  on  the  Thames,  was  twioe  destroyed  By  the  I>anes«.  It 
is  at  present  a  centre  of  trade. 

Dorset,  uneven  and  hilly  in  strrface,  withr  luxnrianV 
pasturage,  beautiful  scenery,  and  a  mild  climate,  has  been 
called  the  "Garden  of  England."  It  produces  excellent 
pipe  clay  along  the  banks  of  the  Frome.  Immense  flocks 
of  sheep  are  fed  on  tbe  downs  and  hills  in  the  interior  j. 
corn,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  grown.  The  Stour  and  Frame' 
are  the  chief  rivers.  . 

The  Isle  of  Portland,  on  which  there  is  a  coiivict 
prison,  is  much  famed  for  its  excellent  building-stone,  of 
which  most  London  public  edifices  were  built  |  and  Furbeck 
Island  gives  abundance  of  paving-stones. 

Dordiester  {6,9} 5}^  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  sheep  x>aetiirag9 
district  on  the  Frome,  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  seated  at  the  points 
of  junction  of  several  railways,  is  noted  for  the  excellenee  of  its  ale^ 
and  its  extensive  sheep  and  eattle  fairs.     It  has  a  few  cloth  factories* 

Weymouth  (10,000),  on  the  coast,  the  favourite  resort  of  miv> 
mer  visitors  as  a  hathisg-place,  is  the  seat  of  daily  steam  traffio: 
to  the  Channel  T^lftTida.  Portland  Harbomir  renders  it  on*  of  th« 
most  important  naval  stations,  and  it  is  defended  by  a  large  fortress.- 

Poole  (10,129),  a  clean,  well-built  seaport,  with  a  good  tidal  harbonv, 
has  trade  with  North  America,  and  some  ooasting  trade.  It  has  long* 
b^en  famous  for  its  excellent  eystenk  It  has  two  tides  in  twelve 
hours. 

Shaftesbury  (2,472),  a  large  eld  town,  on  a  bleak  hill,  has  agrieul- 
tural  trade. 

Xyme  Begls  (2,329),  now  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing,  has  coasting 
trade.    Here  Monmouth  landed,  16S5,  in  his  unfortunate  expedition^ 

Devon,*  with  about  !&(►  miles  of  sea-coast,  with  fine- 
bays  and  harbours,  is  a  rich  agricultural  county,  produces  the 
best  butter  and  cider,  and  numbers  of  fat  oxen  from  its  ex- 
tensive pastures.  It  contains  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  with, 
bismuth  and  many  other  mineral  substances.    The  uplands 

*  In  the  BoyBH  Forest  of  Evmoor  the  red  deer  still  roam ;  and  on  Dmrtmoor  tL» 
wolf  was  bunted  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 


^"^yeia  poor  soil.  The  extensive  waste  called  ^  Dartmoor 
Merest"  lies  in  the  W.,  supporting  immense  droves  of 
'^rnall  sheep.  In  the  vallejrs  the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  air 
t>articalarly  mild.  Marble  is  abundant  in  the  limestone 
^'ocks  bordering  on  the  Channel.  It  is  drained  by  the  £xe, 
Tamar,  Torridge,  Barty  and  Taw^  with  numerous  smaller 
streams.'    The  scenery  is  beautiful  in  many  places. 

Exeter  (d4,()4G),  termed  <'11ieMetro|)oIist)fthe  W^est,^  is  ahand- 
«ome  •commercial  -city,  beiog  the  centre  of  an  immense  po|)ulation, 
which  has  been  greatly  increased  eincc  the  x^ompletion  of  the  Bristol 
ttid  Exeter  Bailway.  It  has  a  pleasant -situation  on  an  eminence  oa 
the  £.  bank  of  the  £xe.  Its  -cathedral  churches  and  public  buildings 
&re  TT^uch  admired.  Exeter  carries  on  au  ex|;ort  trade  in  cider  and 
woollen  goods,  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  imports 
wine,  fruits,  drugs,  linens,  iron,  hemp,  timber,  and  tallow.  It  also 
kas  trade  in  -com  -and  coaL  Exeter  communicates  with  Topsham 
by  means  of -a  canal -capable  -of  receiving  shtps  of  considerable  size. 

Flymoutli,  with  >a  -citadel,  is  noted  for  manufactures  and  a  large 
foreign  trade ;  its  government  dock-yards,  ^un  whar^  victualling 
office,  and  rqyal  marine  barracks,  strox^  fortifications,  great  naval  and 
«uid  military  establishments,  are  much  praised;  with  a  spacious  bar* 
bour,  protected  by  «  gigatutic43reakwater.  The  MddyaUMht  lighthouse, 
«bout  10  miles -distant^  on  >a  granite  rock,  is  ^m  instance  of  nuu:vellous 
perse^Feiaiice^*  # 

Devonport,  a  naval  arsenal  and  dockyaitl,  indebted  for  its  origin 
to  ite  selection  lor  one  of  our  principal  naval  arsenals.  Its  harbour 
is  admitted  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  has  also  been  chosen 
«8  the  -site  of  one  of  the  great  naval  steam  yards.  Its  dockyards 
^ver  ninety -six  acres.  It  forms  the  headquarters  of  the  western 
dihtary  district.  Its  industry  is  naval  and  commercial ;  the  locality, 
iio\Fever,  is  «n  •agrioultunal  one. 

Barnstaple  (11,636)  iTaw),  wefl  buift^  has  paper,  leather,  Uoe,  and 
malting  trade. 

Sideford  (6,963),  prettily  situated  on  the  Torridge,  has  -considerable 
•bipbttilding,  imports  timber  from  America'and  the  iialtic,  -sugar  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  coals  from  S.  Wales. 

£xiDoatli  (6,^38),  a  watering-place  enjoy^able  at  all  seuscms  from 
its  climate,  has  been  lately  much  improved  by  the  erection -of  spacious 
^ocks,  «tc^  and  the  building  of  tasteful  reaiideuces  in  the  vicinity. 

'  Firgf  erected,  1B%\  blown  4crvni  in  a  bttirkjatie,  1708  ;  •destroyed  by  fyre,  IT^i. 
*l>e  present  vn-ucvore,  which  is  a  cii>cu)ar  tuwer  -of  vtcne  ti^  ftet  lii£iH  voraugJjr 
*(»uiiitd  tO£etlM»-«  wid  HiuUy  criiin«>eU,  wma  buiU  17^ 
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Ilfimcombe  (4,700)  {Br,  Chmnel)^  an  improying  watering-place, 
has  a  safe  harbour,  and  a  good  herring  fishery.  Torq.uay  (21,000) 
{Torbay)^  is  a  delightful  watering-place,  with  a  mild  climate,  being 
sheltered  by  hills.  Briadiatn  is  another  watering-place,  noted  foi 
a  mild  climate.  Tavistock  (7,725),  combines  with  agrioultnre  some 
tin  and  lead  mining.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Sir  Frauds  l>rake. 
>artmoutli  (4,978)  (J)art)f  an  old  town,  was  burned  by  the  Frendi 
m  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Tiverton  (10,000)  [Esk),  a  town  standing 
among  hills,  has  manufactures  of  lace,  a  town -hall,  and  a  theatre. 
Honiton  (3,000)  has  a  similar  industry.  Its  streets  are  well  lifted 
and  paved.  Totnes  (4,000)  {Dart)^  a  railway  centre,  has  a  race 
course.  DarwliSli(4,000)  and  Teignmoutii  (7,00a)  are  watezing-plaoes. 

Cornwall,*  whose  mines  have  for  centuries  given  em- 
ployment to  thousands,  is  a  rugged  county,  with  the 
most  southern  and  most  western  points  in  England,  with 
many  barren  highlands,  anungenial  climate,  and  a  light  soil. 
Fishing  is  here  a  very  important  industry.  The  minerals, 
which  are  cliiefly  tin,  copper,  and  lead,  are  mostly  in  the  W. 
The  E.  is  agricultural.  The  Land's  End  is  nearly  <m  the 
meridian  of  Dublin  and  Belfast.  It  is  drained  by  the  Twnar 
|ind  Camel.     The  pilchard  fishery  is  along  the  N.  coast. 

Jlodmin  (5,000),  the  capital,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  ooanty, 
ewes  its  importaooe  to  the  -mioeml  wealth  in  its  vicinity. 

Launceston  (8,435)|  on  the  Tamar,  ia  the  extreme  £.,  standi  on 
the  top  of  a  «maU  hill,  ^nd  is  a  very  ancient  town. 

Tmrot  (11,000),  a  well-built  town,  has  extensive  trade  in  tin,  lead, 
copper  mining  and  smelting  works ;  hence  called  the  mining  capital 
of  the  county.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the  brothers  Lander,  the  Afri- 
can travellers. 

Ll<iJfear'l  (4.700),  an  iraprovioej  town,  is  irregnlarly  built. 

Falmouth  (5,294),  with  a  good  harbour,  exports  tin  and  cc^per. 

Faciatow  exports  potters*  cli^,  and  is  one  of"  the  chief  places  of  l&e 
pilchard  fishery. 

Penzance  (10,046),  on  Monnts  B)l^y,  l^e  most  westerly  town  in 
England,  is  noted  for  the  mildnesaof  its  climate,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable traffic  in  the  exportation  of  tin  and  fish,  is  the  market  town 
for  a  large  agricultural  -district,  besides  being  an  active  seaport.  Sir 
H.  Davy  was  bom  here. 

St.  Ivea  (10,000),  with  jcoasting  trade  and  a  pilchard  fishery, 'ia4ai 

*  In  shape  like  a  honi  or  comnoopia ;  benoe  its  name. 

i  Bo  called  from  the  CkHmish  word,  Truru,  which  means  **  three  streets." 
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^Id  town  on  a  bay  of  same  name,  where  Perkin  Warbeck  landed  to 

^^aflame  the  Cornish  rebellion,  1487. 

8k  Austell,  near  a  bay  of  same  name,  has  rich  tin  and  ooppor 
Xuinee  in  its  vicinity.    Porcelain  clay  is  also  found  here^ 

Somerset,  with  fertile  valleys  and  hills  running  in 
psrallel  ridges,  is  a  rich  agriculture  county,  exhibiting  every 
variety  of  soil  and  scenery.  It  is  along  the  low  lands  neai 
the  coast  that  the  famous  **  cheddar  "  cheese  is  produced* 
The  valleys  yield  excellent  crops  of  com  and  grass ;  and  its 
manufactures  are  important.  Geese  are  reared  in  great* 
numbers.  In  the  north  of  the  county  coal  and  lead  are 
found,  particularly  in  the  Mendip  hills.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Awn,  Farrot,  and  Tone. 

Taunton  (15,000)>  with  some  good  buildiDgs,  is  the  capital  and 
assize  town.  There  are  some  small  silk  and  woollen  manttfactofiea, 
bat  the  principal  trade  is  agrioulturaL  Imports  of  Welsh  coal,  ajod 
exports  of  agricultural  and  dairy  produce  are  brought  by  the  Bridge* 
water  CanaL  Here  Monmouth  proclaimed  himself  king;  i685,  and 
here  the  inhuman  Jeffries  held  the  bloody  assizes. 

Bath*  (52,500)  {Affon)y  a  well-built  city,  and  a  good  market  for 
beef,  real,  mutton,  etc.,  contains  a  grater  number  of  booksellers 
and  drculating  libraries  for  its  size  than  any  city  of  the  empire.  The 
watera,  to  which  the  city  owes  its  origin,  well  Imown  to  the  Bomans, 
retain  all  their  medicinal  qualities,  and  attract  numerous  YisitoN, 
particularly  fashionable  invalids. 

Frome  (9,750)  is  11  miles  south  of  Bath,  near  Selwood  Forest,  on 
a  riyer  of  same  name ;  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  ale. 

Weaton-Super-Mara  (I0,d00)  and  Olevedon  (4,000)  are  fashion- 
able watering-places,  the  resort  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
midland  and  western  counties.  Tlie  former  is  the  nearest  English 
port  to  S.  Wales.    Its  climate  is  bracing. 

Olastonbury  (3,670),  with  ruins  of  an  old  abbey  which  onoe covered 
60  acres,  has  trade  in  shoes  and  gloves. 

Orewkeme  (3,560)  is  engaged  in  the  making  of  sail-cloth  and 

hosiery. 

Brid^ewater  (12,000]  {Parrofjy  produces  excellent  seonring  bricks, 
widely  known  as  '^batii-bricks;"  is  remarkable  for  the  height  of 
its  tide,  which  sometimes  forms  a  bore ;  has  coasting-trade,  and  is  the 
birth-place  of  Admiral  Blake. 

Wells  (4,517),  a  joint  bishop's  see  with  Bath,  is  pleasantly  situated 

•  It  has  been  called '''  a  city  of  tezraoes  and  crescents.'* 
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at  the  base  of  .thdrMendip  hills  ;  and  besides  itdcai^Mdral^.  considers! 
one  of  the  most  superb  in  the  kingdom,  it  has  many  attractions.  The 
toadeis  at  present  ohaeflj  retail ;  the  silk.  and.  other  manufactures,  for 
which  it  was  once  famous,  having  been  transferred  to.  other  places, 
and  the  com  market  having  declined  considerably. 
WeUiiigitoa  (6,119)  ^Tone)  la  engaged  in  a^cultnre. 

.  Gloucester;  though  generally  dassed  .as  axk  iAlaod 
county,  on  accoaat  of  the  great  iiddth  ei  the  36vera  est^uarv 
her^  iGpalsa  regarded  as  maritime.  It  is  naturally  con- 
sidered THider  three  heads:  the  Hillj  which,  though,  con- 
siderably eleTftted,  has*  &  moderate  elimate  ;  the  Fa^e^  which 
extends  along  the  Severn  on  both  sides^  consisting  of  a  rich 
loam ;  Deem  Fortat,  the  largest  in  England,  constitutes  the 
third  division,  supplies  most  oi  the  timber  to  the  navy„ 
and  lies  W.  of  the  Severn.  Lead^  coal,  and  iron  are  found 
in  large  quantities  y  but  agriculture  and,  ^airy  farming  con- 
stitute the  special  industry.  Excellent  cheese  is  made»  lii 
is  drained  by  the  Severn,  the  Amt^  and  the*  Wyei 

Qlouoester  (18,330),  the.  cap.,  with  &  jnagnificent  cathedral^  stahda 
«n  the  Severn,  has^extensive  manufacture^  of  flax,  timbei^  and  iroik 
Its  conuserce  is  increasing.  It  is. the  birthplace  of  Taylor,  the  water- 
poet,  and  Whitfield,  the  preacher..    It  has  a  lacge  number  of  statues* 

Bristol,  a  county  of  itself,  is  an>  iiregularly  built  city,  and  ranks* 
M  our  third  great,  port ;  its  trade  with  the  S.  o£  Ireland^  S;  Wales,, 
the  West  Indies,  and  several  other  places,  being  most  extensive.  Ill 
haa  also  numerous,  manufactories  of  glass,  8oap„  (^pper,  brasa^ 
iron,  lead,  and  tin;  and  some  floor^oth  factories,,  ironr f onndriea^ 
ship-yards,  chain-oable  works,  and  sugar  cefineries.  It  ia  surroandedT 
by  caal-fields.  The  public  buildings  are  noteworthy.  Its  cathedral 
was-  origiAally  pact  of  an.  old  abbey  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was  made  m 
free  port  iu  1848,  since  which  the  city  has  greatly  increased.  It  iff 
Mm  birth-place  of  Southey  the  poet^  Sebastian  Gabot^and  other  im- 
portant individuals. 

Clifton:  (26s364),  oa  a.  rock,,  is  acBristoI suburb,  has  miberar  springs^ 
a  genial  climate,  and  a  much-admired  suspension-bridge. 
.  Stroad  (38^602),  ainidflt  the  Gotswelds,  has  water  celebcatedfor  Him 
Jyeing  of  scarieiand  other  grain  colours*  on  which^count the  clothing 
irade  haabeen  extended  for  upwards  of  20  miles  along  the  river  Frome.. 
It  has  woollen  and  fulling  mills,  and  dyeing  establishments,  and  pro* 
dnoes  the  best  billiard  clotfaa  JPainswickf-  JSisUjig  f^  DwmMltUsVnt 
Qii^pig^  int  the  olotk  trada  in.  thia  distcioL 
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^auMealuuiu  mi  the  (nnAll  river  CheU,  4eligbtf uUy  sknated  in  the 
'^rale  of  Giouceater,  at  the  base  of  the  Cotswolds,  is  celebrated  for 
^•he  salubrity  of  its  Aic,  and  the  medioioal  properties  of  its  waters. 

in  sommer  the  town  is  resorted  to  for  its  mineral  springs,  in  winter  it 
-38  frequented  for  its  hunting  4»nd  society,  being  a  pleasure  town.    It 

ihas  many  fine  public  buildings,  including  a  theatrJB^  assembly,  and 

-concert  rooms,  and  some  good  schools, 

Qreheester  (7,681)  (d^Krw),  -was  formerly  a  place  of  eminenoe 
-whose  abbot  had  a  seat  in  parliament.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Boyal 
JkgrioiLLtaral  College,  the  district  being  chiefly  agiicultural — ^a  great 
wool  mart — carpets  and  cutlery  are  manufactured. 

Tewkesbury  (5,409),  on  the  Avon,  near  its  junction  with  the  Severn, 
in  the  fertile  ^rade  of  J!}ve8ham,  was  once  f amons  for  its  monastery.  !• 
has  manufactures  of  laee  and  hosieiy,  a  grammar  school,  and  some 
Uteraiy  iastitntiens.  Hefe  Edward  IV«  defeated  the  JLancastiiaDi^ 
1471.  Stow  is  a  seat  of  the  shoe  trada. 

Moninotith^  formerly  ia  W^lee,  rich  in  tnicerate  (ooal 
And  iron),  combines  of  late  years  agridiltural,  mining,  and 
jnanofactnrin^  industry.  It  is  moorland  on  the  S.,  hiiiy  in 
the  W.,  with  every  variety  ot  scenery.  The  Usk  is  the  chief 
river;  the  Rvmney  divides  this  county  from  Glamorgan, 
and  the  fFye  from  Qlottcester*   Welsh  is  much^poken  here. 

Komaoath  (S,S74),  on  the  Wye,  is  the  chief  town  of  this  prosperone 
'GOnnty,  surroimded  by  the  ralost  magnifioent  aoenery,  is  «he  centre  of 
mineral  wealth,  and  contains  many  elements  of  prosperity.  It  has« 
jprammar  school,  and  is  the  birth««place  of  Henry  V. 

KbvtfS»sniaXL7  (7,00(1),  an  old  town  amoi^  the  hills»  has  an  old  castle 
of  historical  note,  a  gramniar  school,  coal  and  iron  trade. 

Newport  (26,J957j,  on  the  Usk,  now  raises  its  head  as  an  imp<niant 
commercial  station  by  its  exports  of  iron  and  coal,  and  within  the 
last  few  years  an  extensive  and  increasing  trade  hM  arisen  in  coal 
€or  steam  purposes,  steel  rails,  and  iinplatea.  Hese  the  Chartist  rioti 
broke  out  (1839),  under  Frost 

Chepstow,  a  fast  improving  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wye,  M'itk 
trade  in  timber^  iroa^  ooak,  wines,  and  eider,  has  the  highest  tide  ia 
ihe  British  Isles,  which  often  rises  to  60  or  70  feet  Hece  on  a  rock^ 
«n  the  river's  brink,  stands  an  old  castle,  an  impressive  ruin. 

Poatofpool  (5,000)»  a  town  N,  of  Newport,  is  the  place  where  the 

^  In  this  eonnfcj  and  Bwalmock^  largs  aad  aseCat  nmles,  tbs  finest  ia  the 
hingil(im,4UFe  mucli  nsod,  and  tba  ^niT»i  breed  has  been  aoccautiUiy  i&tredaced. 
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ftrt  of  imitating  i^Apan  vamiBh  was  disceyered.    tt  has  ext^iai?«  im 
and  coal  trade. 
Tredegar  (10,000)  is  famous  as  a  coal  and  iron  seal 

Heireford,  famotis  for  its  eattle,  hops,  and  wheat,  pro 
duces  much  cider.  The  surface  traversed  by  the  Wye  is 
richly  wooded,  orchards  cover  extensive  districts.  The 
Malvern  hills  touch  the  east  border,  and  many  other  hills 
are  found  in  the  county ;  a  good  loam  soil  is  in  the  low- 
lands. 

Eerefbrd  (18t,355>),  an  episcopal  eitj,  with  a  cathedral  and  some  Gae 
imhlio  buildings,  stands  on  the  Wye ;  has  manufaetures  of  leather 
gloves,  hats,  flannels,  and  cutlery;  and  trade  in  cider,  hops^  coni» 
wool,  bark,  and  timber.  In  October  the  largest  fair  in  England  for 
cattle  and  sheep  is  held  in  this  city ;  many  orchards  surround  it.  It 
is  the  birthplace  oi  D.  Garrick.  and  Gkneral  Hayolodic 

Leominster  (6,000)^  with  narrow  streets,  on  the  small  river.  Lngg^ 
in  a  fertile  vale,  has  trade  in  hats,  cider,  hops^  and  coarse  cloth. 

LSdbnry  (5,000),  near  which  are  somemarble  quatries,  has  trade  Sii 
hops,  perry,  and  cidc^. 

Shropshire^  with  a  kvel  surface  and  fertile  6oil  in  the 
N.  and  E.,  is  hilly  in  the  S.  and  W.  The  Wreckin 
rises  1,300  feet,  and  the  Comdon  mountain  1,700  feet, 
4ibove  sea-leveL  The  ^vem,  running  from  W.  to  S.K, 
divides  it  into  tWo  almost  equal  portions.  This  county  prq^ 
4xLces  pitch  and  tai*  in  abundance.  C'Mebroi^c-dale)  with 
large  iron-works,  runs  along  tho  feevern  between  two 
nicely-wooded  hills,  and  has  a  coal-field.  It  has  also  some 
Hioors  and  bogs,  or  mosses*  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  people]  but  iron,  ooal,  and  lead  constitute 
valuable  industries. 

ShrefwStmrjr  (23,800),  on  ^bfo  Sevens,  has  a  gramMar  sehool,  founded 
Vy  Edwatd  VI. )  manufactures  of  lioeta,  thread,  canvas^  and  iron-waros; 
an  extensive  trade  in  coal,  and  a  salmon  fishery*  It  has  some  hand- 
some churches;  and  here  Harry  Hotspur  Ml,  having  been  defeated  by 
Henry  IV.,  1403.  It  has  a  good  market  of  provibions  and  Welsh 
fianneln.     Its  cakes  and  stained  giaas  are  much  eiiteemeu. 

Oswestry  (7,308),  near  the  borders  ofWales,  was  named  ht>m  the 
Baxon  Kinf?  Oswald.  Its  manufactures  are  coarse  linens  and  woollens 
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Lndlow  (5,087)  (7Vm«),  is  a  weH-biiilt  town  in  the  midst  of  a  fettila 
country.     Wenlock  (19,400)  and  Madely  (4,500) have  coalmines. 

dridgrenortb  (5,900)  (Severn),  has  been  long  famous  for  its  gnn- 
smiths.    It  also  has  worsted  and  nail  factories. 

WellinfiTton  ^5,900)  has  coal  mining,  metal,  and  glass  works.  Some 
mineral  springs  are  in  the  yicinity. 

Stdifford  may  be  treated  under  three  heads :  the  district 
of  the  Potteries  in  the  N.,  the  great  coal  and  iron  district 
in  the  S.,  called  the  Black  Country;  and  the  agricultural 
district  in  the  centre.  The  prominent  features  of  the  Po^ 
teries  are  universal  stacks  of  bricks,  collieries,  and  foundriea 
Along  the  course  of  the  Dove,  excellent  grazing  land 
abounds;  moorlands  are  found  in  the  N.W.,  where  some 
hiUs  rise  1,000  to  1,200  feet.  In  this  county,  there  are  two 
eoal  fields ;  also  marls,  pipe-clay,  and  ironstone,  are  found. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  china  and  earthenware, 
and  has  a  rapidly  rising  iron  trade.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Trent  and  its  tributaries,  the  ScWf  Lyme,  and  Dave. 

Btafford  (14,437))  on  the  Sow,  the  county  town,  and  one  of  tht 
principal  stations  of  the  London  and  I^orth-Westem  Kailway,  is 
Deatly  built,  and  is  the  brgest  railway  centre  in  the  county,  lines  radi- 
ating from  it  in  six  difierent  directioos.  The  staple  trade  of  the 
town  is  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  tanning  and  brewing. 
It  lum  some  good  public  buildings. 

WolverhamptOB.  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  the  most  populous  and 
wealthy  town  in  Stafiord-shire,  is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  locks 
ind  keys,  hardware,  japanned  ware,  and  heayy  iron  articles.  There 
Are  numerous  furnaces  ior  smelting  iron  in  the  immediate  neighbour^ 
hood.  Of  the  iron  and  coal  district,  in  the  S.  of  the  coun^*  Wolver- 
hampton may  be  termed  the  metropolis. 

Wed]16&bul7f  very  much  engaged  in  the  iron  trade,  produces  azles, 
wheels,  girders,  iron  and  brass  tubes  for  locomotives,  saws^  harness^ 
grates,  and  guns.    It  has  ntunerous  good  schools. 

Bilstoa  (2i,0d0),  an  improving  town,  has^  in  addition  to  the  above, 
Mteel  and  japanned  w^^^  foundries,  forges,  and  dittiug  mills. 

Walsall  has  manufactures  of  baddlers'  ironmongery,  the  most  ex* 
tensive  in  the  kingdom  ;  iron  bedsteads,  sjiectacle- frames,  aud  smal) 
steel  goods  are  largely  produced.  It  has  a  grammar  school  and  many 
^blic  buildings. 

West  Brcmwldh  is  now  very  industrious  in  the  iron  aiid  coal  trade. 
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The  gtm  worlu  are  the  largest  known,  and  supply  light  sixteeamfles 
aronnd. 

Hcmley  (40,000),  is  the  central  town  of  the  Potteries.  Within  a 
radius  of  five  miles  there  is  a  population  of  200,000  persons,  em- 
ployed in  the  pottery,  glaas,  coal,  and  iron  trades.  The  district 
around  is  almost  exhaustless  in  coal  and  ironstone.  It  has  a  school 
of  art,  several  religious  edifices,  and  a  mechanics*  institute ;  a  town- 
hall,  museum,  and  cattle-market. 

Burslezn  (25,560),  on  an  eminence,  is  well-built  and  much  en- 
gaged in  china  and  glass  making.  It  has  some  good  public  buildings. 

Stoke  (130,500)  (Trent),  in  the  Potteries,  has  also  extensive  trade 
in  iron  and  coal,  and  comprehends  many  townships.'  It  has  several 
fine  churches,  chapels,  and  schools. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme  (16^000),  with  broad  streets,  has  cotton, 
factories,  manufactories  of.  hats,  and  potteries j  iron  works^  and  large 
collieries  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  many  public  buUdings,  including  ft 
grammar  schooL 

lieek  (11,331)  {Chumet),-vdth.  silk  manufactures,  is  well-built.  Is 
a  seat  of  the  iron  tra^e,  and  has  manufactures  of  twists  and  ribanda 
It  has  many  benevolent  institutions. 

Cbeadle  {Tean)^  has  manufactures  of  tape,  brass,  tin,  and  copper. 

Brierley  Hill  (11,000),  has  trade  in  coal  and  iron,  glass  works,  &c. 

Tamworth  {Tame),  the  capital  of  the  Mercian  kings  in  Saxon 
times,  is  a  railway  centre,  with  briok-making,  brewing,  and  dyeing. 
It  has  a  grammar  school  and  many  benevolent  institutions. 

Burton  (20,378)  {Trent),  consisting  of  two  principal  streets,  has 
manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  hats,  and  iron-works.  Its  ale  is 
universaliy  esteemed,  and  its  breweries  are  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Lichfield  (7,380),  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Johnson,  has  a  oathedzal 
and  a  grammar  sehooL    This  city  stands  in  a  fine  valley. 

Worcester,  with  rich  pastures  in  the  valleys,  has  several 
hills,  two  of  which  run  nearly  parallel.  The  Malvern  hills, 
running  on  the  W.  parallel  to  the  Severn,  are  green  to  the 
summit,  and  afford  good  sheep  pasturage.  The  Gleut  hills 
run.  towards  the  E.  of  the  county*  The  Avon,  Stour,  and 
Severn  drain  the  county;  the  latter  running  through  it 
from  N.  to  S.  Apples,  pears,  potatoes,  and  hops,  are 
largely  produced.  The  climate  is  dry  and  the  raiufidl  very 
tmall  compared  with  other  districts.  « 

Worcester  (33,221),  »  well-bnilt^  pleasant  city,  in  a  nice  conntry^ 
with  bfoad  streets,  has  a  cathedral  aad  many  other  places  of  wonhi^ 
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^  tWt^  library,  and  a  grammav  school.    It  is  noted  for  it»  manu- 
Sactore  of  gloves  and  porcelain..;  vinegar,  sauces,  laoe,  and  manures. 
In  1651  Cromwell,  with  30,000  men,  here  defeated  Charles  II. 

Baiwdley  (3,000),  near  the  Severn,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  maaa 
lactoresof  carpets,  oombs,  and  some  iron  and  brass  works. 

Bromsffrove  (7,000),  with  a  grammar  school,  is  famed  for  it« 
aannf  aotnres  of  buttons,  noils,  and  needles* 

Dudley,  one  of  the  most  important  business  towns  in  the  Midland 
Gtmnties,  has  extensive  manufactures  of  iron,  besides  trade  in  lime- 
stone and  coal.  ■  Glass  is  also  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities. 
It  is  in  a  detached  part  of  the  county,  and  surrounded  by  8.  Stafford* 
shire.  Its  oastle  sustained  a  siege  by  the  Parliamentarians.  In  the 
vicinity  spas  exist. 

Kalvern  (6,000)»  one  of  the  most  fashionable  and  best  frequented 
watering-places,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Mtdvem 
Hills.  The  admirable  quality  of  the  water,  and  the  fame  of  its  nume* 
nms  physicians,  attract  great  numbers  of  persons,  while  its  many 
aatural  beauties  reuder  it  a  f^vourito  resort  to  pleasure-seekers  even 
in  the  winter.     It  has  a  college. 

Radditeli  (6,000)  has  manufactures  of  needles,  producing:  70  or  80 
millions  per  week ;  it  also  produces  fishing  tackle. 

Kidderminster  (22,000)  (5^ottr),  had  carpet,  woollen,  and  worsted 
lietorieB,  a  graihmar  school,  and  other  public  buildings. 

I>roltwlett  (6,000),  with  prolific  salt  springs,  and  StourhrUlfff. 
(10,000),  with  crucibles,  are  industrious  towns. 

Wwwick,  divided  iuto  two  parts  by  the  Avpn,  has  a 
rich  soil,  a  mild  climate,  and  combines  mining  and  ma^u- 
factaring  industry  with  agriculture.  It  is  very  much  a  level 
county  of  an  oval  shape,  and  has  some  fine  plantations,  and 
A  small  coal  field.  Several  canals  traverse  this  county, 
forming  convenient  means  pf  transport  before  railways  were 
introduced. 

WarTTlck  (11«000),  an  ancient  town,  burnt  in  1694,  but  beautifully 
rebuilt  on  an  eminence  near  the  Avon,  has  many  ancient  monuments 
and  buildings  ;  the  most  important  is  Warwick  Castle,  the  residence  of 
the  Earls  of  Warwick,  standing  on  a  rock  forty  feet  in  height.  Caesar's 
Tower,  aipposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  fabric,  is  147  feet 
high.  Guy's  Tower,  at  the  north  angle,  130  feet  high,  was  erected  in 
1394.  The  interior  is  xemarkable  for  its  splendour  and  elegance. 
lo  the  green-house  is  the  celebrated  Warwick  Vase,  presented  by  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  and  eapable  of  oontaming  163  gallons^  bs^fng  31  feet  lj 
tfarcomference.    it  wtu  coasiderAbly  lujured  by  tire,  \.^1% 
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BlmrtngliaTn,  In  tbe  K. W.  of  the  oomxty,  oo  tiw  Rea,  is  »  greaii»i 
dostrial  seat,  witn  the  most  extensive  niAt&ntactareB  of  machinery^ 
fire-arms,  etc.,  in  the  world.  It  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  nearly  in  the 
fana  ol  a  crescent:  its  lower  part  is  formed  of  workshops  and  ware- 
bouses,  etc.,  the  upper  of  regular  and  handsome  builcbngs.  In  the 
time  of  Heoiy  the  lUi^th  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  **  smithes  that 
use  to  make  knives,  and  aU  manner  of  cutting  tools,  and  lorimers  that 
make  bittee^  and  a  great  many  nailours^"  The  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms was  introduced  after  the  Kevolution  in  1688,  and  hsci  increased 
with  amazing  rapidity.  Swords  and  acooutrements  are  manufaotored 
in  large  quantities*.  The  button  manufaotture^  and  that  of  light  aad 
heavy  steel  goods,  and  steel  pens,  as  well  as  iron  and  brass  foundries^ 
glass -cuttiiig,  die-sinkiog,  electro-plating,  edge-tools,  agricultural  in* 
pigments,  lamps,  and  gasaliers,  iron  bedsteadS)  and  laminating,  are 
carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent.  Most  of  tht»  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers have  their  residences  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  many 
of  these  display  much  architectural  taste.  The  machinery  made  use 
of  in  the  manufactures  of  Birmingham,  will  ever  rank  among  the 
highest  productions  of  human  ingenuity,  and  the  moat  valuable  in* 
veutions  of  the  age.  Priestly,  fiutton,  and  Watt,  ludg  resided  here. 
It  has  a  grammar  school,  park,  and  council-hall. 

Coventry,*  a  city  and  county  of  itself,  consisting  of  the  cily  and 
municijiality,  is  celebrated  for  every  style  of  plain  and  fancy  silk 
ribbons,  gimp-trimming,  and  silk  plush  j  for  the  manufacture  of 
watches,  and  for  its  dyeing  establishments.  The  surrounding  villages 
are  engaged  in  similar  industries. 

Bugby  (10,000),  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Avon,  has  a  popular 
school.  It  has  some  good  buildings,  fine  streets,  and  modern  houses  { 
is  a  great  railway  centre. 

StraXford  (6,000),  on  the  Avon,  is  the  birthplace  of  Shakspeare^  and 
the  place  where  he  died  ;  it  has  a  grammar  school. 

LeamingtoxL  (22,000)  is  celebrated  for  its  twelve  medicinal  springs^ 
and  has  a  great  hunting  season  from  October  to  June,  when  the  town 
is  very  full  of  visiters.  It  is  handsomely  built^  having  broad  streetSi 
nice  squares  and  crescents. 

Kenilworth  (3,335),  neatly  built,  has  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  the 
seat  of  Simon  de  Montf ort.  Here  for  seventeen  days  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Nuneaton  (7,350),  has  trade  in  ribbons,  hats,  miniiig,  and  quarry. 
Ing. 

Leicester,  with  gently  rising  hills,  has  a  rich  soil  in  the 
8.W. ;  but  in  N.E.,  where  a  light  soil  is  found,  it  id  rathei 

*  Its  walls,  in  1662,  were  demolJBhed  by  Charles  IL    Pop.,  87,700.. 


poor.  It  produces  the  largest  dieep  and  ooach  horses;  and 
more  than  half  the  land  is  under  pasturage.  Green  crops  aie 
largely  produced,  and  much  cheese  is  made  in  its  extensive 
diairies.  Its  rivers  are :  Avon,  Soar,  Anker^  and  fFellandf 
all  of  which  rise  in  the  W.  of  the  county. 


Leicester,  on  the  Soar,  is  the  first  commercial  town  of  importance  on 
"the  railway  route  between  London  and  the  North.  It  is  a  place  of 
▼ery  js^reat  antiquity,  having  been  a  city  in  ihe  time  of  the  Heptarchy. 
It  eiii,ploy8  a  great  number  of  persons  in  combing  and  spinning  wool, 
and  manufacturing  it  into  articles  of  hosiery,  in  making  elastics  foi 
boota,  and  lace.  It  has  excellent  schools.  Here  Cardinal  Wolsey 
died,  1530.     It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Charles  I.,  1645. 

Louffliboroufirli  (11,600)  {Soar),  among  fertUe  meadows,  hasmann- 
iactores  of  wooUen  and  cotton  hosiery,  lace,  millinery,  boots  and 
ehoes. 

Asbby-de-la-2iOucli,  a  nice  town  with  a  good  market.  Coal  and 
ironstone  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  has  manufactures  of 
liats  and  hosiery,  and  a  grammar  school. 

Hincldey  (7,000),  a  well  built  town,  has  Koman  remains  and  ex- 
tensire  manufactures  of  coarse  hosiery,  needles,  and  baskets. 

Melton  MovTbray  (5,000)  is  a  handsome  town,  with  stabling  for 
the  fox  hunters  who  frequent  it.  It  also  makes  pork  pies  for  the 
London  market. 


Lincolll,  a  very  flat  county,  with  about  112  tailes  of  a 
low  marshy  coast,  has  every  variety  of  soil,  and  is  greatly 
enriched  hy  an  improved  system  of  husbandry.  It  pro- 
duces splendid  oxen  of  a  large  size ;  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle  is  a  staple  industry,  most  of  the  fens  now  being  rich 
pastures.  This  county  supplies  London  with  many  of  its 
rabbits,  poultry,  and  wild  fowl.  Its  surface  presents 
three  natural  divisions :  the  Fens,  now  protected  by  firm 
embankments  from  the  sea,  which  formerly  inundated  them^ 
are  highly  productive;  the  Eeaths,  lying  between  the  Hum- 
ber  and  Grantham,  more  elevated,  are  well  cultivated ;  and 
the  Wolds,  which  run  N.  W.  to  the  Humber,  also  produce 
good  crops.  The  Witham  has  most  of  its  course  in  the 
county,  and  \ht  Trmt  and  Wdland  also  run  through  it. 
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JUneoln  (26,762),  the  cap.,  an  aocienl  city,  stands  cm  the  Wit^m, 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  Tke  cathedral,  on  an  eminence,  is  one  of  tim 
most  magnificent  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Britam.  Its  bell  is  well 
known  as  the  finest  in  England.  There  are  extensive  corn  mills  and 
iron  works ,  linseed  cake,  manures,  and  hides  for  tanning  are  ez* 
tensively  imported;  an  enormous  coal,  wool,  and  corn  trade  it 
carried  on.  Its  horse  fair  is  celebrated.  The  "  battle  of  Lincoln," 
in  which  Stephen  was  taken  prisoner,  occurred  in  1 141,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  French  called  the  "Fair  of  Lincoln  "  in  1217. 

Spalding  (9,966)  is  in  an  extensive  agricult<irai  district;  it  is 
also  a  port,  being  about  eight  miles  from  the  Wash,  on  the  Welland, 
by  means  of  which  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  com>  coaSsy 
wood,  flax,  and  hemp ;  and  has  a  large  cattle  market. 

Boston  (15,576),  a  thriving  town,  on  the  Witham,  carries  on  an 
extensive  trade  with  the  north  of  Furope  in  deals,  battens,  hemp^ 
iron,  and  Unen.  It  imports  coals  from  Sunderland  and  Newcastle^ 
and  manufactures  agricultural  machinery  ;  it  has  a  grammar  schooL 

Grimsby  (20,238),  on  the  Humber,  has  a  fine  harbour,  extensivB 
ship-building,  and  fishing  trade. 

Louth  (10,500),  on  the  Ludd,  has  carpet  making,  foundries,  tan- 
neries, trafiic  in  coal  and  grain ;  a  com  exchange  and  grammar  schooL 

Grantham  (6,000)  (Witham)^  is  a  fine  town,  with  agricultnra] 
industry,  iron-foundin^,  ejid  manufactures  of  cakes.  Stamford 
(7,846),  handsomely  built,  with  trade  in  malt«  coal,  and  freestone,  it 
in  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district,  Horncastle  {Bane),  has  « 
magnificent  horse  fair,  and  trade  in  corn,  leather,  and  wool 
Oadnsborougrli  (7,600)  (Trent),  has  extensive  iron  works.  Here 
Cavendish  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Cromwell,  1643, 

Rutland,  the  smallest  county  in  England,  is  well 
watered  by  the  TFelland  and  many  smaller  streams.  Cora 
and  pasture  land  abound.  The  surface  has  open  valleye 
tunning  E.  and  W.,  and  separated  froiA  one  another  by  lo^ 
hills  and  gentle  elevations,  particularly  in  the  north-easU 

Oaldiaxn  (3,000),   on  the  vale  of  Chatmoss    fairly  built,  has  aa 
ancient  castle,  and  a  grammar  school. 
Uppingham  (2,000)  has  a  large  school,  and  some  agricultural  trade. 

Nottingham  consists  of  a  broad  valley,  very  fruitful 
on  the  E.  where  a  clay  soil  exists,  but  rather  woody  and  un^ 
(ruitful  on  the  W4    The  climate  is  remarkablv  dry.    Its 
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agriculture  has  lately  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  as 
irell  ad  its  cattle-rearing.  Sherwood,  the  only  royal  forest 
N.  of  the  Trent,  has  much  declined  in  extent.  A  small 
portion  of  the  S.  Yorkshire  coal  field  runs  into  this  county. 
Some  good  orchards  and  market  gardens  are  found.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Trew^,  and  its  tributary  the  Idle, 

Nottingliam,  on  a  rock  of  soft  stone,  is  a  seat  of  the  silk  and  cotton, 
hosiery,  and  laoe  manufactures.  There  are  silk  and  cotton  mills,  and 
establishments  for  dyeing  and  bleaching.  Tanning  of  leather  is  also 
cntrried  on  eztensiyely.  There  is  a  great  malting  trade  and  a  large 
business  is  done  in  com  and  flour.  Here  Charles  I.  raised  his  stan- 
dard, 1642.     It  has  a  grammar  school. 

Newark  (12,000),  on  an  island  in  the  Trent,  has  manufactures  of 
aheeting,  and  other  goods;  and  exports  largely  malt,  com,  wool, 
^psum,  and  lin^estone.  It  has  a  grammar  school.  Charles  I.  here 
gave  himself  np  to  the  Scots,  1646. 

ManslleldClipOO},  an  ancient  and  populous  town  on  the  borders  of 
Sherwood  Forest,  is  in  the  centre  of  a  large  manufacturing  and  mining 
district.  It  has  a  hosiery  trader  iron  foundries,  malting,  linen  and 
fiour  trade. 

East  Betford  (3,194),  on  the  Idle,  contains  a  town-hall,  a  theatre, 
mnd  a  news-room. 

Worksop  (8,000),  in  a  Well  wooded  raUey,  near  the  Kiver  Rayton, 
lias  trade  in  corn,  tnalt,  and  liquorice. 

Derby,  is  mountainous  and  hilly  towards  the  N.  and  W* 
including  the  district  of  the  Peak,  which  has  four  summits 
above  700  feet  in  height,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  caverns, 
about  which  many  stories  are  told  to  visitors  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district.  The  highlands  are  intersected  by  nar- 
row valleys.  Eich  grain  crops  are  produced  in  the  level  dis- 
tricts, and  lead  is  found  in  the  elevated  regions.  Many  woods 
and  coppices  exist  in  Derby,  and  in  general  the  farms  are 
smaU,  and  mode  of  cultivation  antiquated.  It  has  great 
mineral  wealth.    It  is  drained  hj  Derwonf^  Dove^  and  Trent, 

Bertiy,  on  the  Perwent^  is  famous  for  its  silk  manufactures;  there  are 
also  several  cotton  factories  and  porcelain  works.  Here  all  kinds  of 
ornaments  are  made  of  the  marble  and  spar  found  in  the  vicinity. 
Mai\y  are  emi>loyed  in  the  lapidary  and  jewoUery  bcanchea,  U^wd^ 
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in  malt  and  rolling  mills,  also  foundries,  tanneries,  soap  works,  and 
bleaching  grounds.  Here  in  1745  the  Pretender  halted  and  returned 
to  the  north, 

Belper  (8,627)  (Derwent)^  with  large  cotton  manufactures,  1^  f 
flourishing  town,  with  iron  and  lead  mining. 

Buxton  (3,700)  {Wye),  lies  in  a  pleasant  valley,  surrounded  by 
hills.  It  has  nine  wells,  whose  waters  are  hot  and  sulphurous,  yet 
palatable,  often  very  efficacious  in  rheumatio  complaints.  It  has  » 
library,  an  assembly-room,  &c. 

Blpley  (6,639),  has  trade  in  iron  and  coal. 

Glossop  (17,000),  an  important  town  near  the  Pealc,  is  active  and 
industrious,  and  has  cotton  manufactures,  and  calico  prinling. 

Matlock  {Derwent)^  much  frequented  for  its  beautiful  scenery  and 
its  baths,  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  and  attractive  valley,  surrounded 
by  romantic  hills. 

Chesterfield  (11,426)  {Rother)  has  extensive  coal  works,  iron 
foundries,  lace,  cotton,  silk,  and  worsted  manufactories,  extensive 
malting  establishments,  machine  works  and  potteries. 

Hertford,  the  greatest  malting  county  in  England,  is 
remarkable  for  its  agricultural  advancement.  It  has  no 
lofty  hills,  the  surface  being  undulating  and  much  coy^ed 
with  wood.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  there  are  many 
orchards.    It  is  watered  by  the  Lea  and  Colne. 

Hertford  (7,164)  {Lea\  is  a  place  of  very  considerable  antiquity, 
and  does  a  kurge  agricultural  and  malting  trade.  Here  King  John 
of  Prance,  and  King  David  II.  of  Scotland,  were  at  the  same  tjme 
imprisoned  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

St.  Alban's  (8,303),  a  very  ancient  town,  has  some  splendid 
churches  and  public  buildings.  Here  the  Lancastrians  were  de* 
feated,  1455 ;  and  here,  in  1461,  the  Yorkists  were  defeated  by  Queen 
3ICargaret. 

Ware  (5,000)  (Lea\  is  an  important  com  market,  and  supplies 
Xiondon  with  water  and  malt.  It  was  the  scene  of  John  Qilpin's 
well-known  adventure. 

Watford  (7,600)  {Colne\  has  a  good  com  and  live  stock  market. 

Bishop  Stortford  (6,600),  is  also  engaged  in  Ihe  malting  trade, 

Buckingham,  irregular  in  shape,  is  undulating  in  the 
S.,  but  crossed  in  the  N.  by  the  Cbiltern  hills,  K.  of  which 
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mte  the  ricliest  pasturefi^  from  which  London  receives  mach 
batter,  and  fat  cattle.  The  Chiltern  hills,  once  covered  with 
beech,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  820  feet  at  Nettlebed,  give 
name  to  a  nominaLoffice  enabling  a  member  of  Parliament 
to  vacate  his  seat.  They  rise  to  900  feet,  under  the  name 
of  Wendover  hill*  Some  paper  i§  made ;  but  agriculture  is 
the  staple  industry  of  this  county,  which  is  drained  by  thf 
Thames  and  Ouse* 

Ayleebury  (28,760),  which  has  broad  handsome  streets,  is  the  capitat, 
and  has  some  silk  factories  ;  and  is  the  place  of  nomination  at  elections 
for  the  county.     Its  excellent  breed  of  ducks  is  far-famed. 

Bncldxigliam  (10,500)  has  a  low  situation  on  the  Oiise,  and  though  an 
ancient  town,  is  of  little  importance.  Bone-lace  is  the  only  manufacture. 

Wycombe,  or  High  Wycombe  (4,811),  with  paper  mills,  lace,  and 
upholstery  trade,  is  a  small  borough. 

Eton,  opposite  .Windsor,  on  the  Thames,  has  long  been  oelebrated 
for  its  college,  now  attended  by  above  800  pupils.  It  was  founded  by 
Henry  VI.,  1440. 

Great  Marlow  (6,619),  with  many  paper  mills,  stands  on  tho 
Thames. 

Olney,  on  the  Ouse,  is  a  market  town,  with  agricultural  trade. 

Oxford,  a  rich  midland  county,  is  hilly  and  woody  on 
the  S.E.,  elevated  and  stony  in  the  N.E.,  but  rich  and  fertile 
in  the  centre,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  being  largely  raised 
Much  dairy  fanning  is  carried  on.  It  is  drained  by  numor 
reus  streams,  tributaries  of  the  Thames.  The  Chiltern  hills, 
a  range  of  chalk,  run  through  the  S. ;  Edgehill  is  on  the 
borders  of  Warwick;  Which  wood  forest,  once  a  wooded 
tract,  is  on  the  W,^  and  produces  some  forest  marble. 

Oxfo]:d  (31,554),  the  capital,  the  seat  of  the  largest  University  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  in  Europe,  is  a 
dean  city,  and  a  bishop's  sea  It  derives  its  chief  support  from  the 
Oniversity  ;  but  has  also  a  brisk  transit  trade  in  iron  and  coals.  Its 
streets  are  straight  and  wellpaved^  Parliaments  were  often  held 
here.  The  city  stands  between  the  streams  Cherwell  and  Isis,  and 
is  noted  for  its  beauty  and  the  number  and  variety  of  its  public  build- 
ings.   It  has  botanic  gardens,  and  an  observatory. 

Healey  {4,  600),  on  the  Thames,  is  a  handsome  town,  with  a  town 
hall,  and  a  cneatre     It  is  the  scene  o^  ^n  aumiiu  regaita. 
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Witney,  on  tbe  Windmsh,  m  tributary  ol  the'  Thames,  ha»  lineg 
nnted  for  its  blankets. 

Banbury  (4,106),  on  the  Cherwell,  is  famous  Sor  its  cakes  eheeae,  an/ 
ale.  It  has*  plush  and  girth  manufactures,  iron  and  timber  works. 
Here  the  Yorkists  were  defeated  in  1469,  the  Earl  Warwick  defeats 
iDg  Edward  IV.,  near  this  town,  at  Edgecote, 

Woodstock  (7,477),  on  the  Olyme,  with  a  handsome  town  hall,  is 
iunons  for  its  manufacture  ol  leather  glores  >  and  near  it  is  Blenheim^ 
built  and  presented  by  a  grateful  nation  to  the  great  Duke  of  Mar|» 
borough.    * 

Norkhamptoziy^  the  only  eoanty  in  the  British  Isles 
touched  bj  nine-  others,  has  good  tillage  and  pasture  land^ 
with  an  undulating  surface,  well  wooded  and  watered.  Ex- 
tensive forests  and  plantations  distinguish  it  from  tko 
neighbouring  counties :  three  forests  may  be  mentioned  ^^ 
Whittlewood,  or  Whittlebury^  Salcey,  and  Eoekingham. 
The  ground  rises  towards  the  N.  and  N,  W.,  with  a  gradual 
slope  towards  the  S.  The  NeUy  Welljnd,  Avon,  and  Ouse^ 
drain  this  county.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil  yarioua 
but  productive. 

liTortliamptOBy  xs-a  handsome  and  well-built  town,  containing  siauy 
public  buildings,  and  a  fine  spacious  market-place.  The  principal 
manufacture  iis  that  of  boots  and  shoes.  It  has  also  lace  and  hosiery^ 
leather-dressing,  saddlery,  and  iron-foundries.  Its  horse  fain  arar 
much  freqnentedf.  It  was  burned  in  167&.  4^  1460,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  here  defeated  the  Lancastrians. 

Peterborough  (17,429),  on  the  Nen,  once  the  seat  of  a  rich  abbey,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Fen  district^  has  a  eathedraJ,  and  ia  surrounded  by 
numerous  monastic  remains  of  great  interest.  It  has  an  excellent 
grammar  school,  is  a  most  important  railway  centre,  and  the-  seat  el 
large  and  increasing  markets. 

WelliRgboroTCgli  (9,4  3t))  (Nen),  on  an  eminence,  has  trade  in  com, 
boots  and  shoeiE^  and  lace.  It  is  regularly  built  in  modem  stylcr 
having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1738. 

Kettering,  on  the  Nen,  is  well-built,  has  some  splendid  public  buildi- 
ngs. It  is  a  great  seat  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade.  It  has  also  wool- 
stapling,  and  manufactures  plnsh. 

Huntingdon^*  a  part  ol  which  belongs  to  the  Fen  ds»- 
triety  computed  at  44,000  acres^  of  which  12,000  are  pr^ 

*  Colled  by  tbe  Saxoim»  Uunter'e  Down* 
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^SmiStirey  las  a  fertile  soil,  with  rich  pasture  lands.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Nen  and  Ouse.  Whittlesea-mere,  a  sheet  ot' 
^iFater  2  miles  long,  and  1^  broad,  is  in  the  N.  £.,  and 
l)€ing  now  drained,  produces  luxuriant  crops. 

BuKtiiigdoii  1(4,242),  the  tsapital,  standa  on  the  Ouse  on  a  linng 
^irooiicl,  has  trade  m  malt,  wool,  and  corn.  It  hiCs  a  grammar-sohooL 
It  is  the  birth^-plaoe  of  Oliver  CromweM. 

8t.;IyeB<-3,500)y  on  the  Ouse,  has  good  icattle  and  sheep  markets,  and 
waiting.    Her^  Oromwell  resided  as  a  farmer.  • 

St.  Jfeots,  (3,200),  a  nice  town,  -has  paper  fnannf aotives. 

Bedford,  neariy  oval  m  form,  is  a  small  county,  whose 
industry  is  principally  agncultural,  with  a  little  straw-plait 
manufactujre.  Bich  dahy  farming  prevails,  and  good  crops 
are  raised  from  its  fertile,  deep  clay  soil.  A  continuation  of 
the  Chiltern  hills  traverses  it  towards  the  &  It  is  drained 
by  the  Cmse,  Ivel,  and  Lea. 

Sedlbrd  (i7,00e),  a  goed  grain  market,  in  a  fertile  tract  on  the 
Ouse  (called  4he  Vale  of  Bedford),  has  been  celebrated  for  its  mauu* 
lactuM  of  Jace^  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  corn,  coals,  timber, 
and  malt.  A  free  education  is  given  to  children  of  inhabitants  of  aU 
vlaraes,  in  a  series  *of  schools,  where  «igbt  exhibitions  to  oollege  am 
iannaUy  giten.     It  has  trade  in  shoes  and  straw  plait. 

,Biggle8wa.de  (4,200)  (/««/),  with  a  good  ^ain  market,  has  manu- 
licturesol  thread-lace,  and  straw  plait. 

DuQ8ta33le  (4,568),  on  the  Dunstable  chalk  downs,  is  the  principal 
•eat  of  the  straw  plait  indueitry. 

Leigliton-Buzzard  (Ousel),  has  lace  and  straw  plait  mannfaetores. 
li  has  a  handsome  com-ezchange. 

Luton  (17,317)  ILeay,  is  pleasantly  situated  between  ranges  of  the 
Chetham-hills,  and  employs  many  iamilies  in  the  manufacture  of 
•tiaw  hats  and  bonnets. 

Cambridge  includes  the  island  of  Ely,  a  marshy  dis- 
trict  lying  N.  of  the  Ouse  in  the  Fen  region ;  though  marshy 
ftud  £e»Qy4  it  is  now  drained  and  becoae  arable  and  splen- 
didly tilled,  and  produces  admirabio  oats  &nd  barley,  Thii 
(OQnty  is  remarkably  level,  and  its  towns  are  situated  oa 
smaU  elevations.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ov^e^  and  its  tribu* 
Ury  the  Osm, 
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OlEmibrldge  (HO^  740),  tm  tlie  Cam,ctenTe8  its  importsnce  entirely  froi 
Us  eelt)t>rated  Unlversityy  ooBristiqg  of  9eTen«teen  colleges  and  hall 
litnated  in,  difTerent  parts  <^  the  town.  The  streets  of  the  town  ai 
rather  narrow. 

Wlsbeach  (9,378),  well  built,  on  the  Ken,  is  the  port  of  Cambridgi 
ahsre.  On  aocount  of  the  improvements  in  the  river^s  navigation,  it  hs 
risen  t(  importance;  holds  a  rery  prominent  position  in  the  Te 
district,  and  is  snrro)inded  with  populous  villages,  nearly  all  th 
iohabitants  being  engaged  in  trade,  sommcrce,  aud  afirriculture. 

Ely  (8,200),  in  the  midAt  of  a  fenny  plain,  is  the  only  English  dti 
that  has  no  member  of  Parliamentw 

Newmarket,  on  the  borders  of  Suffolk,  is  well  known  on  acoonn' 
of  its  races,  which  are  held  on  .a  ^ne  heath  in  the  neighl^nrfaood 
It  has  great  hotnse'training  establishments,  and  most  of  its  inhabitanti 
are  mare  or  less  interested  in  '^Turf  "  matters. 

March  (5,8^4)  is  an  agricultursd  town,  and  a  great  railway  f ocns. 

Middlesex,  the  metropolitan  county,  is  doubtless  thi 
most  important  of  the  forty  English  counties,  though  onl 
one  other,  Eutland,  has  a  smaller  superficial  extent.  Th 
Thames  f6rms  its  gfouthern,  the  Colne  its  western,  and  th 
Lea  its  eastern  boundary.  The  soil  is,  for  the  most  -par! 
gravel.  The  gently  waving  surface  is  well  adapted  fo 
agriculture,  though  the  soil,  with  the  excep.tion  of  a  dee] 
loam  near  the  Thames,  is  naturally  poor.  Around  Loadoi 
numerous  nursery  gardens,  green-houses,  noblemen's  seats 
and  every  other  offspring  of  taste  or  luxury,  are  ftmoA 
A  range  of  small  elevations  protect  the  great  metropolii 
from  the  north  wind. 

London*  (3, 2.5 1 ,000),  the  metropolis  in  many  respects  of  all  the  world, 
stands  on  a  plain  through  the  centre  of  which  runs  the  Thames;  it  if 
surrounded  by  hills  of  moderate  height,  and  usnilly  spoken  of  under  tfve 
heads  :— the.Crt?/  (74,732),  containing  the  bank  of  "England,  the  Mas  < 
8i<m  House,  and  the  Royal  Exchange,  is  the  centre  of  the  monetary 
transactions,  of  numerous  and  valuable  commercial  and  manufactnrinf 
industries;  the  East  End,  lying  further  down  the  Thames,  is  engaged 
in  everything  connected  with  shipping;  the    West  End,  containiag 

•  Formerly  willed  and  entered  by  seven  gates— Ludpate,  Aldersgate,  Aldgate, 

Cripplegate,  Newgate,  Moorgate,  and  BIshopsgate;  and  on  the  W.  •  gate  cane<] 

Templebar.  which  still  remalnat    The  population  of  the  city  proper  is  fast  deolialoi 

from  year  to  year;  the  immense  maltitudes  who  here  transact  hnslneaa  orefar  ^ 

sleep  in  tk$  "wUeta  of  London,  ^  *^  . 
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^Im  fikib  lioiues,  and  most  of  the  theatres,  witii  hundrectB  of  baodsomo 

<atreetBy  and  thousands  of  handsome  shops,  is  principally  occupied  by  tha 

%ui8tocracy  and  a  few  of  the  fortunate  in  professional  life ;  Souihwark^ 

<3alled  the  Borough^  lies  south  of  the^  Thames,  abounds  with  numerous 

toanufaotures,  hop  and  graia  stores,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tan- 

series,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  industrial  classes;   Westminster^ 

Kmtainlng  the  Abbey,  Parliament  Houses,  Law  Courts,  Buckingham 

palace,  is  a  great  centre  of  fashion,  containing  the  town  manaiona  of 

many  of  the  nobility. 

The  public  buildii^  are  too  nameroiui  to  mentioii — S^  Paal*Sp 
Somerset  House,  the  General  Poet-Office,  British  Museum,  the  seve- 
nl  palaces,  chorcheB,  theatres,  and  hotels  are  worthy  of  admiration. 

Three  distinct  coouuercial  industries  exist — the  foreign  trade  and 
wholesale  trade  <it  the  port ;  the  manufactures  (glass,  soap,  silk, 
books,  gloves,  hats,  eta )  of  every  variety  {  andthe  retail  trader  which 
ii  imlimited  in  extent  and  variety. 

The  flubnrbs  of  London  extend  into  Kent,  Surrey,  and  JBssex ;  and 
il  is  computed  that  the  annual  savings  of  the  inhabitants  of  London 
exceed  twenty  milUons  of  money. 

To  give  even  a  condensed  description  of  London,  would  requite 
a  volume  of  a  very  considerable  size. 

Uktirldge  (7,^40),  whose  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  thecomttude, 
fnmitnre  making,  etc.^  stands  on  the  Culne. 

Staines  (10,338),  about  14  miles  from   London,  ctanda  on  the 

Igmtfard  (11,079),  the  plaee  of  Section  for  the  connty,  has  a  hand. 
•OB^  town-hall,  a  brewery,  distillery,  and  saw-mills.  It  is  on  the 
Thames,  and  has  trade  by  the  river.  Here  Prince  Rupert,  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  London  during  a  fog,  was  defeated  by  the  Parlia* 
■lentarians,  1642. 

Bftzrow  (16,867X  about  10  nilea  N.  of  London,  has  an  iireeltoit 
pammar  achooL 

-Biflaltt  (16,053X  in  the  midst  of  delightfiU  seeaety,  oontaina  a 
government  small  arms  factory  of  good  repute. 

Hampton,  with  its  palace,  called  Mampton  Court^  not  used  as  a 
rofyal  xesideDee  ainoe  the  time  of  George  IL,  baa  deligfatfnl  gardens 
opsn  to  the  public,  and  stands  12  miles  from  London.  It  was  bollt 
1^  OaH^"^^  Wolsey,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  Henry  VIU. 
1525.  The  abortive  attempt  to  reconcile  Prehitists  and  Puritanfli, 
kaewn  aa  ^Hampton  Court  Conference,^  was  held  here,  1604. 
Ciomwell  took  up  his  residencie  in  the  Court,  1661. 

Hoonalow  has  coininodious  barracks  and  gunpowder  milb.  It  wai 
here  the  army  of  James  IlL'  Was  racamped  when  the  trial  of  the 
seven  bishops  w«s  held. 
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Wales^  consisting  of  twelve  counties^  lies  on  tfte  W.  of 
Englaad  proper,  being  bordered  by  the  English  counties  oi 
Ghe^iire,  Salop^  Hereford,  and  Monmouth.  Tne  surface 
is  extremely  mountaindkis  and  hilly,  many  beautiful  vaUey» 
lying  between  the  elevated  ridges.  Minerals  abound,  parti- 
cularly ia  the  north  and  south  oi  tlhe  country.  Much  more 
raiop  falls  m  Wales  tliaa  in  England,,  the  average  m  the 
former  being  34  inches,  while  that  of  the  latter  is.  only  23» 
inches.  The  soil,  owing  to*  the  rugged  nature  of  the  surface, 
is  mu(^  better  adapted  for  pasturage  thaft  tiHage.  Th» 
scenery  ia  maay  plaoea  is  most  romantic  and  charming^ 

Flinty,  penetrated  by  Denbigh,  hae  rich  mines  of  eosi 
snd  freestone  in  the  valleys,,  lead,  limestone,  and  calamine 
in  the  hiUs.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  Welsh  counties.  Tha 
N»  produces  wheat,  but  mining  and  smelting  are  the  chief 
industries^  It&  lead  mines  are  the  richest  m  the  United 
Kingdom.  Buttter,.  cheese,  and  Honey  are  prod^iced,  and 
tiles  and  bricks  are  made.  li  is.  drained  By  the  Clwi/ct,  Dee^ 
and  Wheeler^ 

Mbld  (4,000)  (Afyn)  has  valuable  trade  in  lead  aad  c«a2.  z&iaMt 
Qro&t  quantities  of  coals  are  shipped  from  Flint  (4,000)  (2)m).  Im 
its  castle,  now  in  rmns,  Ifilehard  H.  mm  imprisened  by  the  Boke  ef 
Lancaster,  1399. 

*Hol3rweU  (7,061),  a  thriving  faidustrial  town,  is  built  on  fhedte. 
olivity  of  a  hill.  It  has  manufactories-  of  cottons  and  gpallooniii^ 
together  with  large  smelting  houses.  It  is  so  named  from  St. 
Winnifred*s  well,  the  most  prolific  spring  ih  the  world.  It  thrown 
up  21  tons  of  eloar  water  every  minute» 

St.  Aeaph  (2,001)  [Olwj/id),  is  &  small  citj,  with  ai  oathednJi  tteitlt 
of  wood  in  6:96  by  St.  Asaph,  and  rebuilt  in  1770. 

Bhyl  (4,1229)  ig  SL  £avouzii&  wateriug-plaoe,^  and  a  m<M»i«^  •winf— 
lesidAnML 
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T)ezibigll9  rugged,  wild  and  mostly  mountainoTiQ,  has 

quisite  scenery.  Lead,  coal,  iron,  and  slate  are  found. 
^Ihe  famous  productiye  yale  of  Olwyd  runs  through,  it  for 
17  miles.     It  is  chiefly  drained  by  the  Dee, 

Vex^igix  (6,^22),  on  a  rooky  hill,  is  a  small  town,  {ormeiiy  vailed, 
engaged  in  woollen  and  leather  manufactures. 

Buthin  (3,300)  (Clwyd),  has  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  Wrex- 
iiani  (8,5-76),  has  ^extensive  flannel-mafking,  some  paper-mills,  iron 
works,  with  lead  and  coalmines.  Llangrollen  (2^798)  {Dee)  in  abeauti- 
M  YsiSley,  has  woollen  and  flannel  manufacturei^  and  slate  g^iarries. 

OamairvOIi)  is  the  most  mountainous  eounty  in  Wales. 
It  produces  immense  quantities  of  slates;  between  200,000 
and  300,000  tens  being  annually  shipped  &om  Bangor  and 
Carnarvon.  Its  rocks  are  stupendous  and  sharp.  On  the 
hills  small  cattle,  some  sheep  and  goats  gpraze.  A  few 
fertile  tracts  axe  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Conway  river. 

At  Penrhyn  are  excellent  slate  quarries. 

Carnarvon  (9.370)  {Metkii  StreiU  and  Seiont),  is  an  ancient  town, 
in  ihe  oastle  of  which  Edward  IL,  the  first  Prince  of  Walei^  was  bom. 
It  carries  on  considerable  coasting  trade. 

Hangror  (7,700)  (Menai  Strait)^  a  smaU  episcopal  city,  a  pleasant 
ceduded  bathing  plaoe^  is  the  favourite  resort  of  many,  being  the 
head-qnarters  of  tourists  to  N«  Wales.  It  is  built  between  two  ridges 
«f  rook,  with  a  fine  opening  towards  the  sea.  Beautiful  mountain 
and  water  scenery  is  observable  from  the  summit  of  the  hills  on 
«lther  side.  The  chief  aittractions  of  the  neighbourhood  are  Stephen- 
son's wonderful  tubular  bridge,*  and  Telfoxd's  ohanoing  suspension 
bridgef  over  the  Menai  Strait.  Conway  (3,000)  {Conway)  is  a  fine 
old  town,  with  an  exquisiteold  castle  standing  on  a  rook.  Llandudno 
(2,762)  (/r.  Sea),  is  an^elegant  rnodeim  watering-place  in  a  detached 
pari  ol  the  oonnty.  Llanberis,  on  a  lake  «f  the  same  name,  is 
frequented  by  tourists  on  account  of  its  scenery. 

AnglB&BBtiX  with  a  rocky  circumference  of  60  miles,  has 

•  The  Britannia  Tubultar  Bridge,  1,660  feet  long,  may  be  described  as  abuge  doable 
banel  of  a  gun.  the  train  running  through  one  barrel,  and  returning  through  the 
(Otber.  These  tmeSfOf  smoae^t-iionplate^  riveted  together,  rest<m  massixre  p)^an, 
one  on  a  rock  in  the  cimtre.  In  ISiS,  Stephenson  erected  another  tubidar  nridge 
meross  the  Conwa|L 

i  ThiB  bridge,  standing  100  feet  above  high  water,  was  erected  by  Telford  in  18SB. 
ler  the  pMM^e/tf  the  snail  xmoch.  It  is  650  feet  teng,  and  2Q  feet  hroad»  fastened 
in  the  rock,  and  suspended  by  16  immense  chains. 

t  Galled  Mima  by  Tacitus,  Arvon  (the  farthermost  isle)  by  the  Britons  \  it  was  a 
fi«at  seat  of  the  Imiids ;  attacked  by  PauUius,  the  Boman  commander,  m  a.d.  61« 
and  Bumy  of  the  ascBBd  novas  cut  down.   TheSaaKODs^veitthepxaaBat  naa^ 
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two  good  InrbooTS — Beamnuis  and  Holyhead;  a  soil,  wlieK^ 
well  tilled,  not  unproductive ;  with  Jt  mild  but  fc^gy  c&J 
mate ;  a  snrface  bare  and  in  some  places  rocky.  Number^^ 
of  small  cattle  are  fed.  The  coasts  hare  good  fisheries,  an(^3 
copper  and  marble  aboond.  Holyhead,  m  Holy  Isbnd^  has 
awild  and  rocky  N.  coast. 

BeanmarlB  f2;234),  tlie  capital,  «ii  the  Menai  Stndt^  bas  se» 
ftathing  and  ooastiog  trade. 

Amlwdi,  (3000)^.  coast.  Las  the  copper  mines  hi  its  vicinity. 

Holyliead  (8,300)  is  the  packet  station  for  Ireland.  Its  harbonlV 
formed  by  a  noble  broakwaiei;  affoids  *  secure  roadstead  in  all  states 
•f  the  weather.  • 


hilly  and  mosntaiiioafl^  with  mamy  deep 
Talleys,  has  a  poor  soil  and  scanty  pasturage,  on  which  small 
ponies  and  cattle  are  fed.     Its  towns  are  very  smalL 

DolereHy  (3,357),  romanticslty  sitoated  near  Cmdef  Idris,  is  a  lotely 
little  town,  amidst  moontains,  lakes,  and  waterfalla.  Btia  (l,58Sl)  (JL- 
B^)  is  a  «leaa  town.  Towsnft  (3,00a)  {CoMt\  is  *  bathiB|r  jfthlce 
Harlecb  {(hatt)  has  greatly  defined.  Barmouth  {M^idmcK),  a  sMsIl 
port,  is  a  place  for  sea  bathing. 

MontgOlii^:^,  the  best  wooded  pofdon  <if  Wales,  h  a 
compact  county;  contains  flinlimmon,  a  high  mountain  with 
good  pastures  on  its  sides;  many  bleak  moor  lands  are  found 
in  this  county,  and  hardy  ponies  graze  on  the  hills.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Seirnn, 

Kontsooieiy  (1,000),  this  capita]^  has  the  tfeaiaiiissftweeastiss  I  is 
a  town  of  great  antiquity,  witii  flannd  trade. 
-    Newtowm  (6,000),  anot^cir  sUtion  sf  tils  flaiinel  ■laMtfastare^  iitaada 
sn  the  Severn,  in  a.vaUey. 
.    Welshpool  (7>000),  on  the  Severn,  has  a  trade  in  flannels  and  vialt 

Llaxiidloes  (3»426)»  also  on  the  Setein,  has  a  similar  indufit^y. ' 

Oardigan,  lying  ilong  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  level 
and  fertile  towards  the  coast  and  mountaiuous  inland.  It 
has  lead  floinea;  produces  copper,  jdne^  and  alate^  and  tome 
atlver. 

eardicaa  (8.035),  ihscB|y.  k  a  wdl  iowa  o«i  thoTei^^  with  akivs 
trade,  and  a  hsrra^g  fishery.  "^ 
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AbeiTBlwltb,  (7,000),  overhanging  the  sea,  Iim  a  most  ealatniocis 
•itoation,  is  a  favonrite  watering-place,  has  a  herring  iiahery  with 
■onie  coasting  trade,  iron  and  coal  mines. 

Lampeter,  on  the  Teify,  is  a  small  town.  The  only  Welsh  college^ 
oUkd  St.  David's,  is  in  this  town.     It  was  focuided  1822. 

Pembroke,  with  a  ridge  of  hills  ranning  across  tha 
coanty  from  the  coast,  is  mountainoas,  but  has  manj  easy 
slopes,  and  some  valleys.    The  scenery  is  in  many  places 
exquisite.     Two  large  inlets  are  found  on  the  coast.    The 
coast  of  this  county  is  only  50  miles  from  that  of  Wexford« 

Pamtiroke  (13,741 )» the  seat  of  one  of  the  government  dock-yards, 
Unm  the  birth-place  of  Henry  VIL  Tenby  (4,000),  a  modem  water- 
ing-place, romantically  situated  on  a  promontory,  was  burnt  by  the 
French,  1403.  Haverford  West  (7,000),  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
baaks  of  the  West  Cleddan,  is  an  active  little  port  with  convenient 
qoays.  Kilford  (3,000),  with  a  deep  bay,  is  ^  packet-station  for 
tile  South  of  Ireland. 

Oaimartheily  mountainous  and  '^oody,  healthy  and 
fertile,  has  many  long  narrow  valleys.  Though  coal,  lead, 
Imd  iron  abound^  the  most  important  industry  is  agricoltura 
It  is  drained  by  the  Tawe  and  Tawy* 

GannarUien  (12,899),  the  capital,  is  a  well-Vuilt  aud  populous  town 
en  the  Towy,  which  admits  vessels  of  moderate  burthen.  The  dis- 
itiet  arovnd  is  important,  on  accoaat  of  its  numerous  copper  and 
Ua  works,  with  coal  and  lead  mines.  The  town  has  some  fine  publie 
lNiilding& 

yaaelly  (18,446),  a  flourishing  town  with  increasing  trade,  has 
coilieiies,  and  coasting  tra^e. 

lUiiaoTary  (1,861),  snrroonded  hf  HfM  and  bUrreia  hiUs,  is  av 
knpoftant  toWU. 

Sadw^Uy,  once  walled,  has  an  ancient  oastle. 

XJaadello,  on  the  Tofiry,  has  a  nice  situation,  and  is  clean  and 
JEnealthy,  though  badly  built.  It  ^as  once  the  abode  of  the  Welsh 
pancM. 

Glamorgan,  the  largest  county  in  Wales,  is  prin* 
cipaily  noted  for  its  profusion  of  coal,  iron,  and  limestone; 
to  mineral  wealth  having-  caused  towns  to  rise  and  maniir^> 
iMtories  to  be  built  in  the  most  dreaiy  regions. 
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Casdlir  (39,625),  the  cap.,  tlie  great  oatiet  for  the  BvrroniMiiBg  cmI 
■od  iron  district,  on  the  Taff,  has  a  commodiooa  harbour,  and  a  very 
li%'ely  coasting  trade,  manufactnres  of  iron  and  tin  plates,  and 
coal  works;  has  ca]iaci<)iis  docks,  and  its  exports  are  considerable. 
In  its  castle  Robert  of  Normandy  was  confined  28  years  by  his  brother 
Henry.  It  has  a  new  town- hall,  merchants'  hall,  crown  court,  etc., 
and  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 

MertUyr  TydvU,*  a  great  mining  town,  the  largest  in  Wales,  standi 
in  the  N.£.  comer  of  the  county,  on  the  Taff,  among  rugged  and 
bleak  looking  hills.  It  has  the  largest  smelting  furnaces  in  the 
world,  in  one  of  which  i,iK)0  tons  of  coals  are  daily  consumed; 
these  with  forges,  rolling  mills,  etc.,  produce  an  amazing  nightly  glarft 
for  miles  around.  The  streets  are  irregularly  built^  and  the  town  is 
badly  supplied  with  water. 

Aberdcu^e  (36,000),  is  extensirely  engag^  in  coal  and  iron  mining; 

Swansea,  on  a  rising  ground,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Tawe,  the 
mouth  of  which  forms  an  excellent  port,  with  yien,  quays,  large  float- 
ing harbour  and  docks,  and  every  other  accommodation  for  traffic, 
is  tiie  greatest  copi)er  market  in  the  world,  the  ore  being  brought 
here  from  all  parts  for  sale  and  smelting.  It  has  extensive  potteries 
and  china  works,  and  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  coals,  patent  fuel, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  silver,  and  tin.  Gower,  the  poet,  and  Beau  Kash 
were  bom  here. 

'  Veath  (9;  134),  on  a  stream  of  same  name^  is  a  busy  place  in  ooal 
and  iron,  and  has  also  copper  smelting 

Llanrtaff,  with  an  old  cathedral,  is  more  like  a  laige  village  than  a 
town^  and  forms  a  plaoe  ol  transit  trade. 

• 

Brecknock,  crossed  by  a  chain  of  hills  called  the 
Epyni,  S.  of  which  is  delightful  sceneiy,  is  on  the  whole  a 
very  hilly  county;  Brecknock  Beacou  rising  2,682  teet, 
Trecastlet  Beacon,  2,594  feet,  near  the  source  of  the  Usk. 
Coal  is  found  near  the  southern  border,  and  limestone  on 
the  W.  Small  cattle  and  black  sheep  abound  on  the  hills,  h^ 
is  drained  by  the  Usk  and  its  tributaries. 

Braekon  (6,000),  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  mountain  scenery,  on  the 
Usk,  is  the  capital ;  has  good  public  buildings  a  grammar  school 
training  college,  county  hall,  and  market-house;  and  is  much  en 
gaged  in  agriculture,  iron  and  copper  works 

•  From  Martyr  Tudfyl.    St.  Tudfyl,  the  daughter  of  a  Webh  chief  wis  pot  is 
Aeatto  here,  on  soooifit  of  eatmcUig  ChrUUaaity. 
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Builtli,  <m  the  Wye,  has  trout  and  salmon  fishing,  and  shaarming 
Boenerj.  Here  the  Welsh  prinoe,  Llewellyn,  was  killed  by  tho 
"RngliRh,  1282.    Its  castle  was  the  hunting  seat  of  this  prinoe. 

Hay  (2,000)  ( TTye),  has  some  woollen  manufactures. 

lUldnor,  separated  from  Brecknock  by  the  river  Wye» 
is  wild  and  dreary ;  more  than  one-half  of  its  surface  being 
lofty-,  and  covered  with  bogs  and  moors.  jRadnor-forest,  on 
the  E.,  is  a  wild  moss  and  heathy  tract. 

Presteign  (1,713)  (Zu^),  is  small  and  unimportant. 
New  Radnor  is  also  a  small  town  of  little  importance. 

Isle  of  Man*  is  divided  into  two  nnequal  parts  by  a 
mountain  ridge  running  from  N.  to  S.,  rising  in  the  highest 
peak,  Snafelly  2,004  feet  above  sea-level,  and  covered  on 

the  sides  with  turf  and  heath.     The  minerals  are  lead. 

I     

copper,  and  tin.  The  climate  is  variable^  damp,  and 
"windy ;  but  temperate.  The  summer  is  so  cool  as  to  cause 
late  harvests ;  but  turnips  are  excellent  and  extensively 
cultivated.  Fishing  is  an  important  industry.  The  inha- 
'bitants  are  strongly  attached  to  their  native  vales  and 
mountains,  have  a  parliament  called  the  House  of  Keys^ 
thp  united  branches  of  the  legislature  being  the  TynwM 
Caurt^  speak  a  language  called  Manx,  a  branch  of  the 
Celtic.     One-ninth  of  the  customs  duty  goes  to  the  crown. 

Castletown  {S.  coast"),  the  capital,  has  some  trade  with  Liverpool. 
Its  oastle  is  an  antiquated  pile.  Douglaa  (14,000),  a  crescent-shaped 
town,  is  75  m.  from  Lirerpool.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  with  fisheries 
«f  ood  and  herring.  Peel  is  a  station  for  the  fleet,  and  the  chief 
iUhiag  station  of  the  isle.    Bamaey  is  a  resort  of  tourists. 

The  Ollannel  Isles. — These  islands,  possessing  a  mild 
and  salubrious  climate,  lie  near  the  coast  of  France,  and  are 
comparatively  free  from  taxation.   They  have  a  local  legis- 

*Aeoordiiif  to  latest  retarns,  the  total  area  of  the  isle  is  180,000  statctte  aerea. 
Of  this  9Sf^  are  under  com  crope  (including  beans  and  peas),  12,688  under  green 
«sps,  Mi  under  lyre  fallow,  83,176  under  grass,  and  18,061  are  permanent  pasture. 
Turn  were  6,810  horses,  17,408  head  of  cattle.  63,666  sheep,  and  8,3SS  pigs ;  ho  that 
tlM  number  to  erery  100  acres  under  crofw.  fallow,  and  grass,  was  6*7  horses,  80*9 
«ttlii^  61 9  sheep,  and  6*6  pigs.   ThisisIsiiasaUeutenant-goyemor.    Fop.»66^000. 
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htate  Called  "States,**  whose  decrees,  on  receiving  the 
sanction^  of  the  Queen  in  council,  become  law.  The  flowers 
and  fruits  are  of  the  very  best  quality. 

Jersey,*  the  largest  of  these  islands,  is  84  miles  S, 
6f  Portland,  and  14  miles  from  the  French  coast.  It  has  a 
gradual  slope  from  N.  to  S.,  sharp  cliffs  on  the  N.  side,  ^d 
small  bays  and  coves  all  round,  some  of  which,  as  St. 
Aubin's  bay,  afford  good  anchorage.  Nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  island  is  under  orchards.  The  fisheries,  including  oyster 
and  lobster  fisheries,  oxe  very  extensive  and  valuable.  The 
commerce  is  &ee,  and  dried  fish  are  exported  to  Newfound- 
land, Brazil,  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  people,  who 
speak  a  '^  patois  ^  composed  of  English  and  French,  the 
latter  predominating,  are  intelligent.  The  temperature  is 
mild,  warm,  and  perhaps  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
England ;  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  system  of  agriculture 
is  antiquated.  They  make  much  cider ;  and  the  pears  of 
the  island  are  highly  esteemed. 

St.  Hellers  (30,000),  the  capital,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  rock,  open  to 
the  warm  breeze  from  the  south,  is  a  pleasant  and  gay  town,  with 
much  trade  in  Hsh,  fowl,  fruit,  etc. ,  and  much  frequented  by  tourists. 
It  was  taken  by  the  l^rench  in  17^1 ;  but  they  were  driven  out  (if  it 
in  a  few  hours. 

Cknrey,  though  a  Tillage,  is  the  seat  of  the  oyster  fishery. 

St.  Aubln  is  a  nice  little  town  on  the  coast. 

Guernsey,  about  120  miles  from  Portsmouth,  lies  in 

St.    MichaeFs    bay,  is  nine  .  miles   long  and  six  broa4| 

with  an  excellent  soU,  abundance  of  fruit,  and  good  cropa 

of  vegetables  and  grain,  and  extensive  dairy  farming. 

•li- 
st. Peter's     (16,000),      the  only  town  on  the  island,  stands  oo  • 

smaU  secure  harbour,  on  the  E.  coast 
The  isles  of  Atdemej^  Sarh^Jethou^  and  Hemt^  are  ^lependencies  ol 

Guernsey. 

Aldemey,  with  lofty  cliffs  on  the  S.  E.,  has  a  sandy  soil 

'  *  This  f  sm,  with  Otaeimsey.  Sark,  tod  Antemtfy.-were  s  part  of  aneient  2^(Aiixsikdjfil 
Mnd  caine  into  tbe  pouvs^inn  of  England  with  the  Conquest. 
#  ^Mid  to  be  the  best  oyatu's  in  the  woilif  * 
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ATonnd  the  coast,  but  many  fertile  valleys  in  the  interior, 
in  one  of  which,  near  the  centre  of  the  isle,  stands  Aldei-ney^ 
tihe  capital.     The  reputation  of  its  cows  is  well  known. 

TheSc&lly  lales,  about  30  miles  from  Land's  End,  consist  of  160 
inles,  islets,  and  rocks,  5  only  ixihabited,  St.  3Iary*8y  Tresco^  St.  Martin* i^ 
St,  Agnea,  and  Bryher^  -which  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  fishing. 
The  Gulf  Stream  laves  them  on  the  S.,  causing  the  summer  .tempera- 
ture to  be  61°,  winter  46**.  St.  Marxft  is  the  cai>ital,  but  Hugh  Town 
is  larger.  Sir  Gloudslej  Shovel  and  his  jfteet  were  lost  here,  1707. 
They  haye  one  policeman. 

TOWNS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  WITH  AT  LEAST  40,000 

INHABITANTS. 


Town. 

London, 

Hytfpool 

Mandiafter  > 

ftSalford,  > 

Binnlngtmnn, 

Leeds, 

OHeflMd, 

Bristol 


County 
Middlesex, 

Lancashire, 


Pa, 
Warwick, 

Yoikshire^ 

Do., 

Gloucester, 


Green'ndcta, 
Bradford, 

StOke, 
Vevcastle-oo- 


nmi, 

▼edneslmxy, 
PortsDUMitli, 

*nnflffrtfmfl, 

Xerfibyr-Tyd- 

LelossftH^ 


Kent, 
Y^rioBhire, 

Stafford, 
Northnmber* 

land, 
Yorkshire^ 

Stafford, 
Hampshire^ 

Durham, 

Glamorgan, 


Population.  Indnstry. 

8, 25 1, 804   Every  variety  of  trade,  oom- 

meroe,  and  manufaotures. 
493,346    Great  emporium  of  Ameri- 
can and  Irish  commerce. 
883,843    Great  seat  of    the   cotton 
124,805      manufacture. 
843,696    Iron  and  metal  mannfse- 

tnres,  including  firearmfi. 
259,201    Great  seat  of  the  woollen 

-   manufaofcure. 
239,947    Immense  manufactures    of 

cutlery  and  plated  WQie. 
182,524   Third  seaport— great  trade 

with  West  Indies,  glass 

making,  etc. 
167,632    Observatory  and  Asyinm.' 
145,827    Manu£aoturesofbroadclo<^; 

wool  and  com  markets. 
130,607  .Chief  seat  of  "  potteries^* 
128,160   Fif  th  port;  glass  and  chemi. 

cal  works ;  exports  of  coal. 
121,598    Fourth    port—great   tmd* 

with  the  Baltic. 
116,768    Iron  and  coal. 
113,000    Great  naval  station;  biscmt 

making  and  general  trade. 
98,335    Shipbuilding;    coal  expo]> 

tation.  ' 

96,891    Great  iron  and  coal  seat; 

immense  furnaces. 
^,  000   Woollen  atockingi-,  «j^<q;q^ 

taral  market. 
90,000   Faaluonablo  w&tetvn^'-'^ 
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Town.  CovAtjr. 

Hottlngliam,     KotUngham, 


Bolton, 

Oldliam, 

Horwlcli, 


Lancashire^ 

Do., 
Do., 
Norfolk, 


Blaoklnim,  Lancashire^ 

Huddersfield,  York, 

WolTerhamp-  Stafford, 

ton, 

Flymoutli,  Devonshire, 

Birkenliead,  Cheshire^ 

HaltfaT,  York, 

Soutliampton,  Hants, 


Croydon, 

Stookportk 
9atli, 

Swansea, 

Tork^ 

D«7onport^ 

Derby, 

Qateskead, 

Walsall, 

Bookdale, 

St  Helen's, 

<Sioltenkam, 

Ohattiam, 

Szoter, 

Dudley, 

Oricklade, 

Tarmoutk, 
Bury, 

Northampton, 
Banley, 
CoY^try, 
N.  SJtiJeJda 


Surrey, 

Cheshire, 
Somerseti 

Glamorgan, 

Yorkshire, 

Devon, 

Derby, 

Durham, 

Stofford, 

Lancashire, 

Lancashire, 

Gloucester, 

Kent, 

Devon, 

Worcester, 

Wilts, 

Suffolk, 

Norfolk, 

Lancashire, 

Northam, 

Stafford, 

Warwick, 

N.  Humland 


Population.  InduRtry. 

86,680   Cotton  stockings,  lace^  booti, 
and  shoes. 
85,424   Cotton    manufactures  and 

watch-making. 
82,854    Cotton  manufactures. 
82,619  Do.y         and  bats. 

80, 000   Crapes,  and  mixed  stufGi;  an 

agricultural  mart. 
76,337    Cotton  manufactures. 
70,000    Woollen  manufaotures. 
68,279    Great  iron  and  coal  seat;. 

68,000.  Shipbuilding  and  active 
commerce ;  a  naval  arsenaL 

66,000    jBxtensive  shipbuilding. 

65,000    WooUeu  manufactures. 

.54,000  .Great  {Mcket  station  for 
Mediterranean  and  the  £. 

55,000  Kesidence  of  many  laoa- 
doners. 

53,000    Cotton  matin  factures. 

52,542  Mineral  waters;  resort  of 
invalids.  , 

61, 720  Great  copper  market ;  smel- 
ting works. 

45,358  Ecclesiastical  capital  of  the 
North. 

50,000    Dockyard— shipbuilding, 

49,723    Railway  centre ;  silk. 

48,592    Coal  exporting,  etc. 

48,O00    Iron  and  eoal. 

44,556    Cottons  aud  flannels. 

45,240    Glass  making. 

42 ,519    Fashionable  watering-plM4 

44,135    Goverament  dockyard. 

44,000    Provincial  capital, 

43,781    Iron  and  coal. 

40,552   Agricultural  trade. 

43,000    Agriculture,  silk,  flasc 

41,792    Herring  tishery. 

41,517    Cotton  manufacture. 

41,000    Boot  aud  shoemaking. 

40,000    Coal  and  iron, 

40,000    Jewellery  and  silk. 

39,000    Coal  and  iron  trada. 
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Mountains. — Besides  the  Cheviot  HUls,  which  lie  be- 
tween  England  and  Scotland,  four  mountain-chains  are 
^tinguished. 

I.  The  Ponnlne  range,  which  extends  from  the  Cheviot  Hi^ls,  and, 
after  formiDg  the  boundary  between  Northamberiand,  Durham,  and 
York  on  the  E.,  and  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire 
on  the  Wm*  terminates  in  the  Peak  in  Derby. 

II.  The  Cambrian  group,  separated  from  the  former  by  the  delight* 
fal  vaUey  of  the  Eklen,  consists  more  of  detached  masses  and  isolated 
peaks,  all  interspersed  with  beautiful  lakes,  and  forming  the  most 
fascinating  scenery.f 

m.  The  Cambrian  or  Welsh  mountains  extend  through  most  of 
the  counties  of  N.  Wales,  and  run  into  the  S.  t 

IV.  The  Devonian  range,  running  through  Devon  and  Cornwall,  ia 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  tableland,  or  rather  a  succession  of  tablie- 
lands,  than  any  of  the  others  ;  £zmoor  and  Dartmoor  are  the  most 
important  of  these.! 

Isolated  Uountains.— The  Wrekin  (Shrops.),  1,320  feet ;  Snaefell 
(Isle  of  Man),  2,004. 

HlllB. — Perhaps  the  If.  and  S.Dovma  are  the  most  important  hills* 
The  N.  Downs  run  S.  of  the  Thames,  from  Salisbury  Plain  through 
Hants,  Surrey,  and  Kent;  the  S.  Downs  through  Hants  and  Sussex., 
terminating  at  Beachy  Head.  These  ranges  are  connected  by  the 
AUan  hills  in  1^  W.  longitude.  The  next  range  bears  three  names : 
the  Chiltem  HUU  (Bucks),  Oog  Magog  (Cambridge),  East  Anglian 
in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  The  Malvern  HUU  (Worcester),  Cotstoold 
(Gloncester),  Mendip  and  Qiiantock  (Som.).  In  Yorkshire,  the  i\r. 
York  Mow,  rising  above  1,400  feet,  and  the  Wolds,  rising  to  809 
feet}  also  the  WoUia  in  lincolu;  EdgeliUl,  Sk  of  Warwick* 

Plains. — ^The  most  important  Plains  are  :— 

L  The  Plain  of  York,  on  the  E.  of  the  Pennine  range,  end  W.  of  the 
Wolds,  includes  very  much  of  the  basin  of  the  Ouse.* 

II.  The.Central  Plain,  which  includes  much  of  Warwick,  North* 
ampton,  Huntingdon,  and  Bedford,  W.  of  the  Nen,  some  portions  of 
it  attaining  to  an  elevation  of  from  200  to  400  feet. 

*  In  this  range  Cross  Fell  {Cum.)  rises  2,001  feet,  and  oversTiadows three  counties; 
Shnnner  t-ell(cunflne8of  York),  2,329  feet;  Great  Whernside,  2,385;  Ingleborough, 
3,861 ;  Fenaigai)!,  2,276 ;  Bowfell,  2,910  (last  four  are  in  Yorkshire) ;  the  Peak  in 
Perby  (1,859  feet),  well  known  for  ita  caveins  and  minerals,  , 

t  in  this  group,  Scafell,  the  highest  English  mountain,  rises  3,230;  Skiddaw,  witit 
the  roost  romantic  scenery,  8,022 ;  Uelrellyn,  8,055 ;  Saddleback,  2,787  feet 

%  Snowdon,  the  highest  peak  in  South  Britain,  is  3.571 ;  Arrau  Fowddy  (Merioneth), 
S.M5;  lader  Idris,  2,914;  PUnlimmon.  2,468;  'Bkick  Mountains  (Brecknock).  2,866L 

{  Brown  Wiily,  in  Cornwall,  Is  tb«  high^t  peak.  Daruaoor  is  nearly  2  (HM  feet 
aboYe  lea  IttveL 
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IIL  Tlic  Fen  District,  which  lies  around  the  Wash,  inclnding  part 
of  Lincoln.  S.  of  the  Wolds,  part  of  Northampton,  Cambridge,  and 
a  small  i>ortiou  of  N*orfoJk. 

IV.  The  Eastern  PlalTr.  lying  £.  of  the  hills  already  mentioned,  ixn* 
dudes  most  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex. 

V.  Salisbury  Plain  is  an  uudnlatiug  table-land,  lying  between  the 
Mendip  Hills  and  the  Downs. 

VL  Cheshire  Plain  nms  from  Manchester  to  Shrewsbury,  with  the 
river  Weaver  in  the  centre,  and  from  N.  Stafford  Hills  to  Flintshire. 

Minerals. — The  minerals  occupy  4,100  square  miles, 
or  one-fourteenth  of  the  whole  surface.  England  has  12 
coal-fields,  and  Wales  3;  of  these  5  are  large;  numbers  1, 
3,  4,  5,  and  6  in  the  following  list : — 

1.  Northumberland  and  Durham,  the  most  productive  field  in  tlM 
world,  and  the  most  worked ;  lies  between  the  rivers  Ct>quet  and 
Tees.  Its  ports  are  Newcastle,  North  and  South  Shields,  Tynemootiiy 
and  Sunderland;  all  of  which  export  immense  quantities  of  coaL 

2.  Whitehaven,  in  the  W.  of  Cumberland,  produces  the  very  besl 
coal,  which  is  shipped  from  its  ports,  Whitehaven,  Workington,  and 
Cockermoath. 

3.  Leeds  and  Nottingham,  lies  in  the  S.  W.  of  Yorkshire,  and  1^. 
of  Derby  and  Nottinghamshire. 

4.  South  Lancashire,  extending  from  the  Pennine  Kange  to  th% 
estuary  of  the  Mersey,  its  centre  being  Wigan,  is  a  productive  field. 

5.  South  Stafford,  or  Dudley,  contains  the  thickest  bed  in  Engkui^ 
and  the  district  is  designated  as  the  "black  country.'* 

6.  South  Wales,  the  most  -extensive  coal-neld  of  cdl,  mhs  from 
St.  Bride's  bay  through  South  Wales  for  100  miles,  extends  beymid 
Merthyr-Tydvil  on  the  N.,  and  as  far  as  Newport;  on  the  S.,  and  ^r- 
minates  at  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  Usk. 

'  7.  North  Stafford,  in  which  are  situated  the  Potteries,  is  a  sqiaU  fi^d* 
8.  North  WalPQS,  in  Flintshire,  extending  from  Uie  Deo  to  thy 
Oswestry,  is  pretty  extensively  worked. 

.  9.  Anglesea,  perhaps  the  least  productive,  a^d  with  an  .inferior 
quality  of  coal,  lies  in  the  island  of  same  name.     ' 

10.  Dean  Forest,  m  Gloucester,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Severn,  is  also 
a  small  field. 

11.  Prlotol,  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  nvjjr  Avon,  if  sc 
named  from  its  proximity  to  Bristol;  12.  Wajrwlckslilre,  jiear  Bir^ 
mingham,  is  a  small  field ;  18.  Lelcearterslilre,  is  in  the  county  d 
same  name ;  14.  ShropshlrQ,  is  also  a  small  field  in  county  of  sfl^c 
name;  16.  the  Infirleton,  in  the  N.W  of  Yorkshire. 
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froa  18  always  found  in  the  vioinity  of  ooal-fi«lds.  There  are  9  gi^t 
iron  seats — Merthyr-Tydvil,  Wolverhampton,  and  Eotherham— each 
in  a  great  coal-field.  The  following  are  the  smaller  iron  seats :— (1) 
Oerbyshire,  (2)  Cnmberiand,  near  Whitehaven,  (3)  Flint,  (4)  North 
Stafford,  (5)  Dean  Forest,  (6)  Coalbrookdale,  in  Shropshire,  (7)  Corn- 
wail,  (8)  Warwick,  (9)  Northampton,  from  Kettering  to  Welling. 
twzough,  (10)  North  Somerset,  (11)  Lancashire. 

6oPI»er.  There  are  two  great  copper  seats,  Cornwall  and  Devon  ; 
four  smaUer  ones,  Ang^eaea,  Denlngh,  Onmberland,  and  Cheshire. 

Tin  is  largely  found  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  mines  having  been 
worked  for  ages. 

TiCMiit.     This  metal  is  fonnd   in  Northmnberland,  Cumberland, 
Derby,  Durham,  Westmoreland,  Montgomery,  Salop,  Yorkshire,  I.  of 
Man,  Flint,  S^pmerset,  Devon,  Cornwall,  Denbigh,  and  Cardigan. 
SHwer  is  only  found  in  small  quantities  with  lead.    Salt  abounds  in 
Cheshire,  near  Nantwioh,  and  in  Worcester,  near  Droitwioh. 
21nc  is  found  in  Derby,  Flinty  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Manganese  is  found  in  Devon  and  (Jomwall,  and  in  Warwick  near 
Covoitry. 
Slate  is  found  near  Bangor  and  Llanberis,  N.  Wales. 
Marble  exists  in  Dorset. 

Qranite  is  found  in  Dorset,  Devon,  and  ComwalL 
Alum  is  found  near  Whitby,  and  at  Goole  in  York ;  Kaolin,  China, 
QtpoUer^  clay,  in  CkunwalL 

Forests. — ^The  following  are  the  principal  forests : — 

The  JVcw  Forest,*  Alice BoU,  Woolmer,  and  Bere,  in  Hants ;  Dean 
Forest  in  Gloucester ;  Windsor  in  Berks ;  Epping  and  Hainault  in 
Essex ;  WhiUlebury^  and  Salcy^  and  Bockingham,  in  Northampton  ; 
Wychwood  in  Oxford ;  DeUtmert  in  Cheshire  ;  Sherwood  in  Notting- 
ham ;  Rothbury  in  Northumberland ;  IngUwood  in  Cumberland  ; 
UartiTuialc  in  Westmoreland;  Lunc,  Siainmoor,  and  Bowland,  in 
Yorkshiiw;  WyredcUe  in  Lancashire ;  Needwood  and  Cannock  Chase 
i&  Sta£Ebrd ;  BaeunMr  and  Dartmoor  in  Devon ;  TUgatc  and  Ashdofo, . 
in  Sussex. 

Canals.— The  principal  Canals  of  England,  which  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  railways  contributed  so  materially 
to  the  devolopment  of  the  inland  traflBlc  by  facilitating  jnter- 
coiiwe  between  the  trading  towns,  are  as  follows : — 

•  U  oocaptes  67,000  acres,  of  which  6,000  are  under  tlmher.  Dean  Forest  occnptei 
38,000  acres,  ol  vtaieb  11,000  are  under  timber.  WMiH^niry  OGCuxdei  »,400  acrei^ 
•(  which  ft,700  are  under  timber.    Windtor  about  7,00u  acrea.      q 
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1.  Tlie  Sankey  CanaJ,  extendiog  from  tke  cDal-pitoat  St.  HeleuV  to 

^e  Meraey  and  Liverpool. 

2.  Duke  of  Brldgewater's  CazuO,  exteudiug  from  about  7  miles  from 
Manchester,  through  a  hill,  by  a  fiubterraueous  passage,  to  tho  duke's 
coal  works  at  Worsley. 

3.  The  Grand  Trunk  or  Staffordshire  Canal,  90  miles  long,  connects 
the  Mersey  with  the  Trent,  aud  consequentiy  the  Irish  Sea  with  tho 
German  Ocean.  Near  Sta0brd  there  are  three  branches,  one  joining 
the  Severn  near  Bewdley,  another  extendiug  toBinuingham,  and  the 
third  to  Worcester, 

4.  The  Braunston  or  Grand  Junction  Canal  extends  fiom  the 
Thames,  at  Brentford,,  to  tho  Coventry  Canal,  at  Braunstoa^  in 
Korthamptonshirer 

'  Besides  the  above,  many  others  have  been  cut  in  varioaa 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  as  the  Lancaster  Oanaly  one  from 
Liverpool  to  Leeds,  one  from  Halifax  ta  Manchester,  one 
firom  Basingstoke  to  the  Thames,  and  one  from  Andover 
to  the  river  Itchen  near  Southampton. 

Rivers. — Falling  into  the  North  Sea: — ^The  Alne, 
Coquet,  IFwasbeck,  Tyne,  Wear,  Tees,  Ouse,  Humber,  WUham, 
Welland,  Nen,  Great  Ouse,  Yare,  Waveney,  Orwell^  Steur, 
Colnej  Chelmer,  Thames,  and  JStour. 

The  Till,  an  English  tributary  of  the  Tweed,  is  about  28  mUes  long, 
and  passes  Elodden  Field. 

The  Alne,  Coauet,  and  Wansbeck,  are  small  rivers  draining  the 
K.  E.  of  Northumberland,  and  falling  into  the  North  Sea. 

The  Tyne  is  formed  by  the  N.  Tyne,  which  has  its  source  on  the 
Scottish  border,  and  the  S.  Tyne,  which  rises  in  Cross  Fell  mountain, 
both  imiting  near  Hexham,  whence  the  river  flows  K.  through 
elegant  scenery,  becomes  navigable  8  miles  above  Newcastle,  at  Blay- 
don,  and  after  passing  Newcastle,  N.  and  S.  Shields,  and  Gateshead, 
enters  the  sea  at  T^'nemouth,  after  a  course  of  90  miles.  On  the 
Tyne  every  year  3,000  tons  of  steel  are  produced;  copper  is  smelted 
worth  £100,000;  silver  is  extracted  from  immense  quantities  of  lead 
brought  from  Alston-moor,  and  Weardale. 

The  Wear,  a  river  also  of  great  conmiercial  value,  rises  in  the  Pen* 
nine  range,  and  running  through  the  centre  of  Durham  coimtyy 
passes  Bishop  Auckland,  Durham,  aud  Sunderland. 

The  Tees,  navigable  to  Stockton,  forms  the  boundary  between  Dor- 
ham  and  York ;  it  rises  in  Cross  Fell,  and  is  80  miles  long. 
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ThB  Hmnber,  strioUy  speaMng,  an  estoaiy,  extending  about  60 
miles  inland,  but  has  a  basin  in -extdnt -9,600  square  miles* 

The  Ouse,  iormed  at  Boroughbiidge,  of  the  Ui^  and  Swaie,  passes 
'STork,  Selby,  and  Goole,  about  8  -miles  helow  which  it  is  joined  by 
the  Trent,  and  both  form  the  Humber.  Its  tributaries  on  the  W.  are 
2hd(l,  W/turfff  Aire{pti  ^viitoh  are  iJeeds,  Bingley,  and  Keighley)  and 
Den;  on  the  S.  the  Dencent,  The  basin  of  this  river  includes  very 
nearly  ihe  whole  of  Yorkshire.  The  Calder  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Aire,  and  the  Deame  of  the  Don. 

TheTrentgust  mentionedt  rises  on  theN,  of  Stafford,  its  source  being 
600  feet  above  sea  level,  and  after  passing  through  Derby,  Kotts,  and 
Liincoln,  joins  the  Ouse,  after  a  eourse  of  170  miles,  being  navigable 
for  barges  for  120  miles.  On  the  W.  it  is  joined  by  the  Derwent^ 
Idle,  and  Dove,  On  the  E.  by  the  Sotv,  Tame,  and  Soar,  The  towns  oi| 
its  bankfrare,  Stoke,  Burton,  Kottinghcun,  Newark,  and  Gainsborough. 
The  Withazn,  rising  in  Butland,  passes  Grantham,  Lincoln,  and 
Boston,  enters,  after  a  circuitous  course,  the  Wash,  which  is  also 
entered  by  the  three  following  riyers : — 

The  Welland,  rising  in  Northampton,  passes  Stamford  and  Spalding. 
The  iren,  also  rising  in  Northampton,  separates  in  part  Huntingduit 
from  this  county,  and  Cambridge  from  Lincoln ;  it  passes  Peterborough. 
The  Great  Ouse,  rising  in  S.  of  Northainpton,  near  Braokley,  flaws 
through  Bucks,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  Norfolk,  pass- 
tng  Buckingham,  Bedford,  St  Neots,  Huntingdon,  Gly,  and  enters  the 
Wash  below  King^s  Lynn.    Its  tributaries  are  the  Cam  and  Lark, 

The  Yars  runs  S.  E.  through  Norfolk,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Yar- 
mouth, th«  city  of  Norwioh  being  on  a  tributary,  the  Weusum. 

The  Wayeney  forms  the  boundary  line  betwHeu  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, and  joins  the  Y<ire  near  its  mouth. 

The  OrweU,  rising  in  the  N.W.  of  Suffolk,  runs  S.W.,  passes  Jjm- 
wioh,  and  enters  the  North  Sea  near  Elarwich. 

llie  Stonr  forms  the  boundary  between  Suffolk  and  tCsses,  and 
enters  the  sea  at  Harwich. 

T-he  Oolne,  rising  ia  N.  ef  Essex, -flows  E.,  and  enters  <tbe  sea  « 
little  behiw  Colchester. 

The  Chelmer,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the4ast- named  river,  passes 
CbcImHtnrd  and  Maldon. 

The  Thames,  the  most  important  river  in  the  United  Kingdom,  rises 
en  the  Cotswold  hills,  only  7  miles  E.  of  the  Severn  at  Gloucester,  the 
stream  "being  called  Chum,  as  far  as  Cricklade ;  after  passing  into 
Oafordshire,  and  35  miles  further  on  curving  to  the  S.,  it  passes  Ox- 
ford city,  and  flowing  still  S.  papst  Walllngford.  After  receiving  tho 
ICenndt,  it  proceeds  in  an  easterly  direction,  passing  Windsor  and  Eton, 
ftichmond,  London,  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Gravesend,  and  Sheer- 
tte««aad  termiaates  between  Shoetbuiyness  and  Sheetaeaa.    OuliDn 
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^.  it  receives  the  CherweUy  Thamt^  Oolne,  and  Lea.    On  tbe  S.  Ibe 
Kennet,  Wey,  Mote,  Medtaay,  and  Dareni, 

The  Stonr,  rises  in  the  N.  Downs,  and  after  a  winding  coarse  passes 
Canterbury  and  Sandwich,  enters  the  North  sea. 

The  following  floTf  into  the  English  Channel : — Bother 
5.  Ouse,  AmUy  Itchen,  Test,  S.  Avon,  Stour,  Frame,  JSxe, 
Tamar. 

The  Rother,  forming  the  bonndary  for  some  distance  between  Kent 
and  Sussex,  unites  with  the  Brede,  and  enters  Rye  bay. 

The  Ouse,  running  through  the  centre  of  Sussex,  past  Lewes 
passes  through  a  cavity  in  the  Downs,  and  falls  into  the  sea,  near 
Newhaven 

The  Anin  rises  in  St.  Leonard's  forest  near  Horsham,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  three  miles  below  Arundel.    It  is  noted  for  its  mullets. 

The  Itchen  and  Test  both  flow  into  Southampton  water ;  the 
former  rising  in  the  centre,  and  the  latter  in  the  N.  of  Hampshire. 

The  Avon,  rising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Devizes,  flows  3.,  passes 
Salisbury,  enters  Hampshire,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Christ  Church, 
after  a  course  of  66  miles. 

The  Stour,  rising  in  Wilts,  passes  Blandford,  and  enters  the  sea 
after  joining  the  Avon. 

The  Ftome,  i-ising^in  Dorset,  and  flowing  E. ,  passing  Wareham  and 
Dorchester,  enters  Poole  harbour. 

The  Exe,  a  tidal  river  to  Topsham,  rises  in  Exmoor  Forest  in 
Somerset,  and  passes  Dulverton,  a  little  beyond  which  it  is  joined 
by  the  confluent  Barle ;  it  then  enters  Devon,  and  passes  Tiverton 
and  Exeter,  entering  the  sea  at  ExmoUth,  after  54  miles  of  a  course. 

The  Tam^,  which  enters  Plymouth  Harbour,  foims  the  boundary 
"between  Devon  and  ComwaU.  Launceston,  Devonport,  and  Ply- 
mouth are  on  its  banks. 

The  following  are  on  the  West : — Eden,  Derwent,  Lane, 
Wyre,  Ribhle,  Mersey,  Dee ;  (and  in  Wales)  Clwyd,  Conway, 
Dovey,  Teify,  Towy,  Tawe,  Taff,  Usk,  Wye,  Severn,  Avon,  Tone, 
Taw,  Torridge,  and  the  Camel, 

The  Eden  rises  in  the  Pennine  chain  in  the  E.  of  Westmoreland,  runs 
through  the  vale  of  same  name,  passes  Appleby  and  Carlisle,  and 
flows  into  the  Solway  Frith,  after  a  course  of  65  miles. 

The  Derwent,  rising  in  Borrowdale,  runs  through  the  lake  of  same 
name,  and  that  of  Bassenthwaite^receives  the  Cocker  at  Cockermoathi 
and  enters  the  sea  at  Workington. 
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The  liojm,  Wyre,  and  BibUe,  are  small  riven  nmning  from  the 
'S^ennine  range  aeross  N.  Lancaahire,  having  for  their  respective  porti^ 
Lancaster,  Fleetwood,  and  Preston. 

The  Mem&Ti  flowing  through  the  greatest  manufacturing  district  in 
the  country,  forms  a  noble  estuary  oi  the  greatest  importanoe  to  the 
coomieroial  prosperity  oC  liverpooL  It  is  formed  a  little  E.  of  Stock- 
port  by  the  Tkaine  and  (?oy<,  becomes  navigable  after  receiving  the 
IrweU  from  the  N.,  forms  its  eetnary  after  receiving  the  Weatfer 
from  the  S.,  and  enters  the  Irish  Sea,  after  a  course  of  70  miles. 

The  Dee,  with  «  course  of  80  miles,  and  an  estuary  9  miles  long, 
tises  IB  Merioneth,  passes  through  Bala  lake,  tiie  counties  ol  Denbi^ 
and  Cheshire,  entering  the  estuary  below  Ohester. 

The  Clwjd^  with  acourse-of  30  miles,  and  the  Conway,  with  a  course 
of  30  miles,  drain  N.  Wales,  the  former  flowing  through  a  beautiful 
valley  in  Denbighshire. 

The  Dovey  and  TeUy  bound  Cardigan  on  the  N.  and  S.  respectively. 

The  -Towy,  Taws^  and  TuM,  drain  S.  Wales.  All  the  Welsh  riven 
tn  rapid  in  their  upper  coarse,  and  receive  many  mountain  streams. 

The  Vide  is  a  tine  trout  stream,  rising  on  the  borders  of  Cardigan, 
winds  through  the  centre  of  Brecknock  and  Monmouth,  amidit 
^eU^it&d  seenery,  passes  Breckoa,  and  Abeigavenny,  and  enters  the 
Brist  >1  Channel  at  Newport. 

The  Wye,  rising  in  Plinlimmon,  winds  along  the  borders  of  several 
counties,  amidst  deli^tful  scenery,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Hereford. 
It  passes  Buiith,  Hay,  Hereford,  Boss,  Monmouth,  and  Chepstow, 
where  it  enters  the  Bristol  Channel,  after  a  course  of  130  miles. 

The  flevem  is  the  only  English  river  tliat  has  4  capitals  of  coun- 
ties on  its  banks.  Bising  on  the  £.  side  of  Plinlimmon,  it  runs  N.  to 
Shrewsbury,  bends  to  the  S.  E. ;  and  after  a  course  of  220  miles,  enters 
the  Bristol  ChanneL  An  immense  qnantil^  of  sediment  is  carried 
down  by  this  river,  and  its  tributaries,  which,  xm  the  right  bank,  are 
the  C4mnd  and  Teme;  on  the  left^  the  Vrynwa/if,  Teme,  Stour,  Sal- 
warp,  and  Awm;  while  it  passes  sooeessively,  Llamdloes,  Newtown, 
Welshpool,  Shrewsbury,  Bridgencnrth,  Bewdley,  Stoniport^  Worcester 
Upton,  Xewkissbiiiy,  Glonoestei^  andilewAham. 

Lakes. — The  lakes  of  BnglaBd  apefdtttatedintlie  N.W. 
in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  hence 
called  ''The  Late  District.**  The  chief  are:  Winderme'm^ 
Jkmemt^  mi  Weswater^  Eiihmite,  Qrasmere^  Byddwatetr^ 
Thirlmere,  ConisUm,  H4me8wa4er,  BasserUhtimte,  BtUtermsre^ 
Loweswaier,  Etm^dale,  and  Wastwateri  in  Wales,  Bala  Lake^ 
and  Lmgoru  PooL  , 
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Windermere.— MosUy  in  LaMMa^ite^  stoddedr  with  beautiful 
islands  near  iU  ceatre,  is- 10  niiles  long,  and  about  1  broad.  It  m 
stockc^i  with  a  variety  of  fish,  of  which  the  most  esteemed  is  chas. 
Around  are  sloping  hills  and  woods  and  cultivated  groands,  with  hills 
and  mounts  in  thij  distance.     Its  depth  is  about  240  feet. 

Derwent  Lake,  about  3  miles  long  and  14  broad,  is  ia  the  midst  ol 
the  most  charming  scenery,  with  Skiddaw  » little  K.  of  it.      Many 

•  islands  are  on  its  sui-face,  from  which  delightful  views  can  be  had.    It 
lies  228  feet  above  sea  level,  and  has  a  depth,  of  80  feet. 

Ulleswater,  second  in  size^  is  200  feet  deep  and  9  miles  long,  abounds- 
with  trout  aud  eels,  has  its  borders  ovnamented  with  handsome  villas, 
and  mountains  in  the  distance.     It  has  magniticent  scenery. 

fisthwaltewater  isasmiUplacid  lake^  about  2  miles  long,  hasabunr 
dance  of  fish. 

Grassmere  is  a  small  lake,  with  a  large  island  used  for  grazing  pnr- 
.l^oses,  and  is  completely  surrounded  by  mountains. 

Bydel^ater,  still  smallejc,  is  about  half  a.  mile  distant. 

Thlrlmere  lies-  at  the  foot  of  Helvellyn,.  and  is  the  most  elevatea 
of  all  the  lakesy  being.  5()0  feet  above  sea  leveL  Its  depth  is.  only 
«bout  80  feet.     It  is  3.  miles  long,  and  only  half  a  mib  broadi 

Gonlstonwater  is  0  miles  long  (Lancashire)^  has  two  small  ialftn^ 
and  has  the  mountains  on  its  western  side;  depth  160  feet. 

H&weswater  is  nearly  3*  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  broad. 

Bassenthwaitehas^no  islands^  and  is< further  from  the  moimtaJM 
.ihan  most  of  the  others,,  and  is  a  large  lakflw 

Buttermere  is- encompassed  by  rocky  mountains. 
.    Cmmmock  is  3  miles  long,  and  f  of  a  mile  broad,  has  nice  seenerj 
wid  good  fish,  and  130  feet  deep. 

Loweswater  is  a  very  small  beautiful  lake».  and  ol  similar  nature, 
surrounded  by  neat  farmhouses. 

Enuerdall,  about  24  miles,  long,,  has  tsoat  in^abundanoe.. 

•  Wastwater,  about  3  miles  long,  is  very  deep  (at  lea^t  300  feet)^ 
has  never  been  kucwa  to  freeze^  and  is  surrounded  by  lof tjj^  moun* 
tain8»    The  rivev  Irt  connects  it  with  the  Iri^h  Sea. 

Bala,  the  largest  lake  ixk  Walesy  ii  about  4  miles  long  and  1  mile 
broad. 
LaAgorse  Fool,  in  Breoknobk,  is  about  3.  mileti  long,  and  I  broad. 

Mineral  Sprmg;S.^-There  are  3^  watering-places  aroxmd 
;ttie  coast,  and  11  inland  springs,  viz.  r  Harrowgate,  Searbarongliy 
Oheltenham,  Leamington,. Bath,  Bnxtcai,  Matlock,  Timbeidgo  WeUs^ 
Malvern^  Ukley  (Yorkshire)^  and  Gliftoiu 

Coast  Line. —  On  the  extreme  Jf.  and  E..  of  liTorthvmber- 
land  the  coast  is  rather  low  and  sandy,  but  quickly  becoiiea  bZeafi^ 
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ing  into  ronky  cliffs,  cnlniinating  at  Flamhorovgh  ffead,  to  tba 

^height  of  600  teet     About  Wbitby,  tbe  cliffs  attain  an  elevation  of 

'^^SO  feet,  and  witti  ttie  exception  of  the  harbours  formed  by  the 

-anontbs  of  the  rivers  and  tbe  smaH  bays  of  Filey  and  Bridlington^  no 

important  opening  occurs  until  we  arrive  at  the  Humber^  receiving 

%he  whole  surplus  waters  of  the  Yorkshire  plain,  together  with  those 

•^f  the  Trent  basin.      It  is  a  fine  navigable  river  or  estuary,  and  eon- 

«eqiiently  on  its  shores  we  meet  the  important  porfcs  of  Hull  and 

<bdmsby«     It  is  38  miles  long  and  6  miles  wide. 

IToceeding  southward  along  the  the  low  shores  of  Lincolnshire,  we 
ju-rive  at  the  Wash,  in  shape  almost  rectangular,  with  an  area  of 
SOO  square  miles;  shallower  than  the  Humber,  and  less  protected 
from  the  billows  of  the  German  Ocean,  its  trade  is  of  less  importance. 
The  Witham,  Welland,  N<en,  And  Great  Oiise^  empty  themselves  into 
it;  having  for  thetr  respective  ports,  Boston,  Spalding,  Wisbeach, 
«nd  King's  Lynn.  The  shores  of  Norfolk  are  extremely  low.  Yar* 
month  roads  ia  the  only  important  harbour.  Harwich  is  the  only 
harbour  on  the  low  shores  of  Suffolk  and  Essex,  along  which  are 
islands  and  salt  marshes,  this  oeast  being  broken  up  into  creeks, 
islets,  «nd  peninsulas,  all  of  which  are  nearly  lev^  with  the  spring 
tide. 

The  next  «stuary  is  the  Thames  month.  The  Thames  is  navigable 
lor  a  greater  distance  than  most  other  rivers,  and  has  a  greater  amount 
of  shipping  than  any  other  river  in  the  world.  The  navigation  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  is  naturally  dangerous,  numerous  sand 
banks  obstructing  the 'entrance,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nore. 
scanners  are  now  so  well  gfuided  by  pilots  and  buoys,  that  few  acci- 
dents oceur  proportional  to  the  natural  impediments. 

The  coast  of  Kent  has  on  the  E.  Goodwin  Sands,  the  to|)«  of 
which  are  dry  at  low  water,  at  a  few  miles  from  tbe  shore.  On  the 
S.  R  and  S.,  the  dialk  cliffs  rise  in  height  to  several  hundred  feet. 
On  the  Bouth  eeast,  the  lowest  part  is  Romney  Marsh,  consisting  of 
44,000  acres  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  preservedfrom  inundation 
by  an  artificial  embankment  The  highest  point  is  Beachy  Head 
already  referred  to.  Sonthamptcm  Waiter,  ten  miles  long  with  its  out- 
lets^ Spithead  and  the  Solent,  id  a  splendid  navigable  estuary,  the 
great  rendezvous  of  the  British  fleet  The  Needles  on  the  W.  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  are,  as  the  name  indicates,needle-shaped  rocks.  Passing 
Poole  Bay  (on  one  side  of  which  is  the  so-called  Purbeck  Isle),  aud 
Weymouth  Harbonr,  Portland  Isle,  connected  to  the  mainland  by 
Vheml  Bank,  is  the  most  prominent  physical  feature  on  the  low  coa^ 
of  Dorset.  The  coast  of  Devon  possesses  many  harbours  and  shel- 
tered  creeks ;  and  Cornwall  is  broken  up  by  many  deep  bays  and 
inleti.    Plymouth  Soond  has  been  sheltered  by  its  gigantic  break- 
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water,  consfcracted  si  great  expense.  Falmouth  harbour  if  •  safis 
retreat  for  vessels  in  stormy  weather.  Mounts  Bay  is  exposed  to  the 
Atlantic  swell.  The  Seilly  Isk9,  about  thirty  miles  off  the  Land's 
End  were  onoe  supposed  to  be  conneoted  with  the  mainland  ;  abonfc 
ilveof  them  are  inhabited  by  fishermen,  larmera»  and  pilots^  the  re- 
mainder consisting  of  mere  rocks  aikd  islets^ 

The  entire  of  the  western  coast  is  marked  by  nigged  features  and 
elevated  cliffs.  The  Solway  Frith  at  low  water  is  a  shallow  estnaiy,  has 
a  length  of  38  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  20  miles  at  its  entrance.  The 
tide  rises  more  rapidly  here  than  in  any  other  part  oi  the  British 
dominions,  frequently  causing  injury  to  vesseki.  Morecambe  Bi^,  « 
spacious  inlet,  though  deep^  and  free  from  sandbanks,  mudi  expesed  to 
the  waves  ol  the  Irish  Sea,  is  the  next  important  opening.  Wainey 
Island,  ten  miles  long  and  one  Woad,  at  its  entrance,  coataias  a  oon* 
siderable  extent  of  moss  with  a  low  surface.  Passing  the  estuary  of 
the  Kibble,  and  that  of  the  Mersey,  already  described,  we  arrive  at 
the  estoaiy  of  the  Dee,  in  the  absence  ol  the  tide  resembliog  «  lai^ 
mud  pond,  through  which  the  river  slowly  glides^  On  tiie  Berth  of 
Wales  no  inlet  occurs  until  we  arrive  at  the  Menai  Stndt^  at  -tfae 
bottom  of  Beaumaris  Bay,  13  mika  long,  and  at  its  narrowest  part 
only  250  yards  broad,  with  romantic  cliffs  on  either  side.  The  tide 
rises  nearly  30  feet,  and  it  is  traversed  by  many  small  vessels.  Car* 
digan  Bay,  with  a  semi-droular  carv<e  of  ooast  of  110  mileS)  has  n» 
good  harbour ;  a  strong  current  sweeps  freai  south  to  nortii.  On  the 
elevated  shores  el  Pembroke,  St.  Bride's  Bay  is  8  adles  in  widtfa,  and 
penetrates  7  miles  iuland.  Milford  Haveo,  with  wild  and  predptt- 
ous  cliffs  on  its  southern  shore,  is  eoofiidered  one  ol  the  best  harbours 
m  the  world,  penetrates  17  miles  inlaadv  and  is  protected  from  all 
winds.    Its  spring-tide  rises  25  feet. 

The  Bristol  Chauiel,  extending  from  Carmarthen  Bay  to  the  moutli 
tl  the  Avon,  a  distance  of  80  milea^  is  the  largest  estuary  in  the 
Britian  Isles^  and  has  a  eoast-Une  d  220  miles.  Its  tides  arise  at 
Bristol  40  feet,  at  Chepstow  nearly  70  leek  The  ooast  of  Somerset  ia 
low.  Bamstanle  Padstow,  and  St.  Ives  are  the  on^  other  bays  wortli 
mentionin^^  until  we  reach  the  Cape  called  Itand's  £afiL 

Hallways. — The  Ore(U  Northern  (491  miles),  isain  line  runs  from 
London  to  I>oneast^,  passing  Huntingdon,  Peterborought  Granthan^ 
and  £.  Ketford.  Its  Eat^em  Branches  rim  to  Hertford,  Cambridge^ 
Spalding,  Lynn  Kegis,  Boston,  Grimsby,  Hull,  Whitley,  and  Sunderland* 
Its  Western  Branche*  run  to  St.  Albans,  Dunstable,  M^ton  Mowhray, 
Nottingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Bradford. 

The  London  and  North-  Western  (1,0S2  miles):  runs  to  Carlisle  and 
Holyhead,  and  passes  Kugby,  Tamwortb,  Stafford,  Crewe  (Chester, 
Bangor  to  Holyhead)>  Warrington,  Wigan,  Preston,  Lancaster^  Pexfe- 
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cxih  to  Carlisle.    Its  £a»tem  Branekea  run  to  Cambridge,  Leieester, 

Sieeds,  Stockport,  Manchester,  and  other  places  ;  its  We$iem  Branche§ 

^o  Oxford  Birmiogham,  Worcester,  Shrewsbury,  Welshpool,  Newport^ 

Eereford,  and  Swansea.  The  North  JEkutem,  with  its  head-quarters  at 

ITork,  ia  one  of  the  very  best  lines  ;  and  the  '*  system  '*  connects  York 

with  Hull,  Scarborough,  and  proceeds  N.  as  far  as  Berwick.     The 

OrttU  WesUrti  (1,387  miles),  from  London  to  Bristol,  passes  Reading; 

Swindon,  Chippenham,  and  Bath.     It  proceeds  to  Yeovil  and  Wey* 

nonth*  and  through  South  Wales  to  Milford  ;  also  N.  to  Shrewsbury 

and  Chester.  The  South  EaMern  (346  miles),  runs  to  Croydon,  Reigate, 

Tunhridge,  Ashford,  and  Dover.     The  Bristol  and  Exeter  (152  miiee), 

nina  through  Bridgewater,  and  haa  branches  to  Tiverton,  Weston* 

inper*mare,  and  other  places.     The  London^  Chmtham,  and  Dover 

(136  miles),  runs  through  Rochester,  and  Canterbury  to  Dover.    Tha 

Midland  connects  Leicester  and  Sheffield  with  the  Metropolia  It  also 

mns  to  Liverpool,  Rugby,  Cheltenham,  and  proceeds  N.  to  Carlisle^ 

The  Oreat  Eastern  system  connects  Yarmouth  and  most  of  the  towns 

of  the  thi«e  eastern  counties.      The  North  British,  though  chiefly  a 

Scotch  line,  commences  at  Kewcastle-on-Tyne,  runs  W.  to  Hexham, 

whence  it  proceeds  N.,  crosses  the  border,  proceeds  through  Harwick 

to  Selkirk,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  branch  from  Berwick.    The  //on* 

(ion,  Brighton,  and  SotUh  Coast,  runs  to  Brighton  and  round  the  coaGrt; 

Education. — The  four  universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, London,  and  Dnrham,  together  with  numbers  of 
great  schools,  i« eluding  Eton,  Rugby,  HaiTOw,  Winchester, 
^eltenham,  Marlborough,  and  the  grammar  school,  afford 
ample  educational  facilities  for  the  higher  classes.  But 
the  middle  classes  are  very  badly  provided  for.  The 
several  Scho<d  Boards  laAelj  established  make  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  the  lees  wealthy  part  of  the 
comimunity.  Nothing,  however,  has  so  much  influenced 
the  education  of  the  British  Isles  as  the  introduction  of  the 
system  of  ccimpetitive  examination  for  the  public  appoint- 
ments under  the  Government,  the  examination  being  coni- 
ducted  by  highly  qualified  and  impartial  examiners. 


MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY. 
Nothing  so  much  chaEracterizes  England  as  the  number, 
variety,  and  superiority  of  her  manufactures,  the  excellenca 
of  whidi  is  known  throughout  the  civilized  worlds 
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Tlie  manufactni'eB  of  England  exceed,  both  in  extent  ftud  va* 
tiety,  tbose  of  any  other  country.  Thongh  the  three  ittaple  mann- 
facturos  are  those  of  cottons,  woollens,  and  iron  goods,  yet  the 
production  of  leather,  pottery,  glass,  siUc,  Linen,  jewellery,  and  plated 
ware,  also  gives  employment  to  an  immense  number  of  jicople.  The 
groat  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  engages  upwards  of  half  a 
million  of  people,  is  Manchester,  and  the  adjoining  districts  of  South 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  including  among  many  others  the  towns  of 
Oldham,  Bolton,  Chorley,  Blackburn,  Burnley,  Bury,  Stockpoi-t,  and 
Hyde.  There  are  likewise  extensive  manufactures  of  cottons  at 
Glossop  (Derby)  and  Nottingham,  the  latter  being  chiefly  noted  for 
hosiery.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  three  extensive 
districts:  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire;  the  west  of  England,  in- 
cluding parts  of  Wilts,  Gloucester,  and  Somerset ;  iand  the  north  of 
Wales,  including  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Denbigh.  In  the 
first  district,  which  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  miscellaneons 
v?oollen  goods,  the  chief  centres  are  Leeds,  Halifax,  Bradford, 
Hnddersfield,  Dewsbury,  and  Wakefield;  in  the  second  district, 
almost  exclusively  engaged  in  the  production  of  Jine  cloths,  are  the 
towns  of  Bradford,  Trowbridge,  Frome,  and  Stroud,  with  some  smaller 
towns  in  their  vicinity;  and  in  the  third,  where  flannels  are  chiefl5 
produced,  the  most  important  seats  are  Welshpool,  Wrexham, 
Llanidloes,  and  Newtown.  Carpets  are  made  in  Kidderminster,  Louth, 
Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Wilton.  The  iron  manufacture  divides 
itself  into  two  branches,  iron  smelting,  or  the  reduction  of  the  metal 
from  its  ore,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  goods,  such  as  hardware, 
machinery,  etc.  Among  the  iron  smelting  places  are  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  the  district  of  South  Stafford,  Rotherham,  and  "  Cleveland.** 
Gannon  foundries  are  at  Birmingham,  Doncaster,  Newcastle-on-Tyne^ 
and  Manchester.  Hardware  is  principally  produced  at  Wolver- 
hampton, Bilston,  Walsall  (which  is  the  great  place  for  nail  miaking), 
Wednesbury,  and  Birmingham;  cutlery  is  chiefly  made  va.  Shef- 
field and  London;  machinery,  including  locomotive  and  other 
steam-engines,  at  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  and  Birming- 
ham ;  and  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  at  Ipswich,  Sax- 
mnndham  (Suffolk),  and  Henley.  The  leather  manufacture  is  at 
great  extent,  the  chief  seats  being  Northampton  and  Stafford, 
where  boots  and  shoes  are  chiefly  made.  An  enormous  amount 
of  pottery  is  produced  in  North  Staffordshire,  chiefly  at  Stoke, 
Hanley,  Burslem,  Lane  End,  Tunstall,  and  Etruria,  while  the  tinest 
|)orcelain  is  produced  at  Worcester  and  Derby.  Glass  is  made  at 
Birmingham,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  London,  and  St  Helen's  ;  the^latter 
being  the  tirst  place  where  plate  glass  was  manufactured.  The 
chief  Keats  of  the  sUk  manufacture  are  Derby,  Macclesfield,  Coo- 
gletou,  *  Spitalfields    (London)^    I^eek,    and    Coventry — the    fint 
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UmouB  for  its  hosiery^*  the  last  for  ttn  fibbona  Zrnen  is  proauced 
only  to  a  small  extent,  chiefly  at  Bamsley  and  Leeds.  Jewellery  is 
made  extensively  at  London,  Birmingham,  and  Coventry;  watche$ 
and  clocks  at  London,  Coventry,  and  Prescot  (Lancashire),  oxid.plated' 
goods  at  Sheffield.  Besides  the  above  branches  of  English  manufao- 
tares,  there  are  many  others  of  inferior  importance ;  bwt  the  industry 
of  ship-buildhig  carried  on  at  the  ports  of  Sunderland,  Birkenhead, 
London,  Portsmouth,  Grimsby,  and  Plymouth  gives  employmerit  to 
a  very  great  number  of  people. 

Paper  is  made  in  the  outlets  of  London,  at  Great  Mariow,  and 
other  places.  Hais  are  made  in  most  of  the  large  towns— Oldham, 
in  particnlar.  Pins  and  needles  at  Redditch  and  Alcester,  and  pins  at 
Birmingham  and  Stroud  ;  toys  at  Birmingham,  and  wooden  ones  at 
Tonbridge  Wells;  hoot  freehand  lasts  at  Reading;  breicing  is  carried  on 
in  all  the  large  towns,  and  at  Burton,  Salisbury,  Alton,  and  Romford ; 
ttrw)  plait  at  Ihmstable  and  Luton ;  buitous  at  Salisbury ;  oil^lotk 
at  Leeds  ^  Jhor-eloih  at  BxistoL  -^  - 


AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRY. 

With  regard  to  the  agricultural  industry  of  England,  the 
country  may  be  divided  into  the  grazing,  or  western  division, 
which  includes  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham^ 
Westmoreland^  York  (N.  and  W.  Ridings),  Lancaster, 
Cheshire,  Derby,  Stafford,  Leicester,  Salop,  Worcester, 
Hereford,  Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall ;  the  eastern,  or  corn  growing  division, 
includes  York  (E.  Riding),  Lincoln,  Notts,  Rutland,  Hunts, 
Warwick,  Northampton,  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Bed- 
ford, Bucks,  Oxford,  Berks,  Hertford,  Essex,  Middlesex, 
Sussex,  Surrey,,  and  Kent. 

The  application  of  steam  power  in  the  cnltiyation  of  the  soil  is  now 
k  muversal  practice  on  all  large  fsurms  i  and  agriculture  is  in  many 
Counties  conducted  by  men  of -skill  and  enterprise,  on  a  soil  exhibiting 
great  varieties  from  irreclaimable  barrenness  to  exuberant  fertility. 
While  tillage  of  the  best  description  prevails  in  Northumberland, 
grazing,  with  the  rearing  of  yo«ng  stock,  is  the  favourite  pursuit  im 
Cumberland,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  county,  West* 
moreland,  great  abundance  of  green  crops,   which,   owing  to  tiie 

*  Four  kinds  of  stockings  sre  mAde ;  silk  at  Derby,  eottoa  al  NotUnghaiiH 
vooUen  at  Leicester,  sad  «[orsted  at  Bradford. 
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quantity  of  rain  that  falls  here,  are  the  best  in  the  United  Kingdoni, 
Durham  has  long  been  famous  for  its  excellent  breed  of  cattlei»  which, 
by  suitable  feeding,  become  large  and  profitable  to  the  husbandman. 
Yorkshire,  from  constant  care  for  a  great  number  of  yeari^  now  pro- 
duces rich  crops  of  wheat  where  dreary  swamps  w«re  found  aooie 
forty  years  ago;  and  in  the  deep  loams  around  Pontefract  the  culti- 
vation of  liquorice  is  carried  out  to  great  perfection.  The  excellent 
cheese  of  the  dairy  counties  of  Cheshire,  Devon,  Gloucester,  Derby, 
and  Huntingdon  are  justly  prized.  The  celebrated  "Cheddar" 
cheese  comes  from  Somerset.  The  cider  and  perry  of  Hereford, 
Worcester,  and  Devon  form  an  important  industry.  The  hop  cultiva- 
tion, greatest  in  Kent,  is  also  carried  on  in  Surrey,  Hants,  and  Hera* 
ford,  with  great  success. 

Huntingdon  and  the  E.  and  S.  of  Derby  are  also  well  cultivated* 
and  in  the  latter  camomile  is  suooessfnlly  produced.  The  splendid 
aheep  of  Leicester  are  much  esteemed,  and  excellent  cheese  is  also 
produced  in  this  county.  Rutland,  wi1&  a  ratiier  light  aoil,  gives 
peas  and  beans.  Northampton,  with  a  good  clay  soil,  is  engaged 
in  grazing  and  raising  the  best  of  grain  crops  and  woad  for  the 
dyers,  Worcester  is  particularly  fertile  along  the  Severn's  banks ; 
and  Warwick  produces  much  hay  and  grass  from  its  extensive 
meadow  lands.  Bucks  gives  numbers  of  the  fattest  oxen  to  the 
London  market,  and  Oxford  and  Bedford  produce  the  usual  grain 
crops,  and  to  a  certain  extent  pursue  dairy  farming,  bi  the  flat 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge  tillage  forms 
the  principal  industry,  and  along  the  banks  d  the  Ken  and 
Ouse  luxuriant  meadow  land  is  found.  la  the  north  of  Cam- 
bridge is  the  Isle  of  Ely,  a  marsh  now  rendered  productive  by 
the  industry  of  man.  Norfolk,  in  addition  to  the  usual  crops,  gives 
safiron,  mustard,  flax,  and  hemp.  Sufiblk,  with  the  driest  climate  in 
the  kingdom,  level  in  surface,  has  some  heaths  and  marshes ;  imt  has 
excellent  dairies.  Hertford,  richly  manured  Crom  the  metropolis,  is 
very  highly  farmed,  and  has  the  best  market,  London,  at  hand. 
Essex,  with  extensive  salt  marshes  along  its  much  indented  coasts 
produces  the  very  best  wheat;  carraway,  hops,  and  conander^  are 
also  plants  raised  here.  Fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  to  supply  Londou 
are  very  abundant,  and  very  profital^  Kent  is  also  a  great  sgri* 
cultural  county,  well-known  for  the  superior  quality  of  its  hops;  il 
has  many  cherry  orchards.  Surrey  grazes  many  sheep  <m  its  hills^ 
and  gives  «  fair  tillage  to  its  rather  light  soiL  Sussex  prod«oes 
•very  variety  of  soil ;  grazes  a  good  breed  of  cattle  and  ^eep.  Hamp* 
shire,  one-half  of  which  is  pasture,  one-fourth  arable^  and  one-fourth 
forest  and  heath,  is  engaged  in  profitable  pursuits.  Wilts,  the  S.  of 
whioh  forms  a  great  sheep  farm,  has  ri^  meadow  land  along  the 
banks  of  the  Avon,  and  rich  pasturage  in  iiie  N.  of  the  county. 
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"Mkmet  carries  on  artificial  irrigation  to  a  great  extent^  and  feeds  an 
smoieiiise  Dumber  oi  aheep,  well  known  by  all  extensive  is.rmer8  of 
"^he  United  Kingdom.    Somerset  possesses  every  variety  of  surface, 
4ttd  every  variety  of  agrioulturai  industry  with  the  fattening  of  cattlo 
of  the  best  description,  and,  as  already  said,  m  makiog  the  very  best 
dMese.    Devon,  occupied  by  the  barren  Dartmoor  on  the  W.,  has 
Bome  rich  lands,  particularly  on  the  R,  and  along  its  rivers'  banks, 
produces  excellent  crops,  cider,   and  cheese.      Cornwall  produces 
much  potatoes,  and  grazes  many  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.    Mon- 
mouth, a  very  hilly  coimty,  more  Welsh  than  English,  has  numerous 
mulesy  the  hrevd  having  been  introduced  from  bpain* 


COMMERCIAL  INDUSTRY- 

We  import  to  the  value  of  £40,000,000  sterling  of  corn 
and  grain;  flour  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  maize 
from  the  latter,  rice  from  India,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  Hops  are  largely  exported  to 
Australia  and  the  United  States.  We  import  raw  cotton  to 
the  value  of  about  £50,000,000  sterling,  and  export  the 
manufactured  article  to  the  value  of  at  least  eighty  millions. 

Wool  is  obtained  from  Australia,  Tasmania,  Cape  Colony,  Spain, 
(Merino),  Kiver  Plate,  Peru  (Alpaca),  Germany,  and  New  Zealand. 
Hemp  is  largely  imported  from  Italy,  Kussia,  Manilla,  and  the  East 
Indies.  Jute  from  India,  and  £4,000,000  worth,  principally  fiom 
countries  bordering  on  the  S.  of  the  Baltic.  Haw  silk  is  brought  from 
China,  Japan,  Persia,  Italy,  and  France.  Sugar  from  the  W.  Indies 
(one-third  of  all  used),  Mauritius  (one-twelfth  of  all),  and  Cuba;  and 
beet-root  sugar  from  France,  the  duty  on  all  kinds  being  about  5| 
millions  sterling.  Tea  is  brought  from  China  and  Japan,  Annam, 
etc.  Coffee  from  Ceylon,  Mocha,  E.  Indies,  and  Guiana.  Dried 
irnits  from  Smyrna  and  Yalentia  and  other  Mediterranean  ports. 
Wines. — Sherry  from  Spain,  port  from.  Portugal,  claret  from  Bor- 
deaux, hock  from  the  Khine,  champagne  and  moselle  from  Eastern 
France.  We  also  import  brandies  and  gin  from  France  and  Holland 
respectively,  cheese  and  flowers  also  from  Holland;  timber  from  K". 
Europe,  Canada,  the  W.  Indies  and  Central  America;  besides 
many  other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention.  Our  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  our  home-made  products — manufactured  goods  in  generaL 
Our  exports  and  imports,  however,  form  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
our  commercial  industry,  which  exhibits  every  variety  of  inland 
trader 
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Imports. — The  real  valne  of  the  merchaDdise  imx)orted  into  tih» 
United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1874  was  £370,290,082,  being  a  considei^ 
able  increase  over  1873;  the  imports  from  British  possessions  (1870) 
£64,797.650;  the  United  States,  £49,804,929;  France,  £37,608,043; 
German  Empire,  £15,401,946;  India,  £25,056,902;  China,  £9,624,557; 
Egypt,  £14,116,802;  from Kussia,  £20, 560,043;  Holland,  £14,315,910; 
Belgium,  £11,240,523;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  £14,075,291; 
British  North  America  £8,512,789;  Sweden,  £6,497,907;  Norway, 
£2,190,807;  Peru,  £4,881,075;  Brazil,  £6^131,031;  Spain  and  the 
Oanaries,  £6,498,175;  Turiiey,  £7,682,433.  The  general  result  is 
an  increase  over  1869  to  the  extent  of  £7,835,868. 

Exports.— The  value  of  our  exports  for  1874»  was  £t40,000,OOQ,  U 
which  £51,848,951  went  to  the  British  possessions;  £11,643,139  to 
France:  £20,371,560  to  the  German  Empire ;  £935,755  to  Holland 
and  Belgium}  and  so  on. 


MAP  OP  ENGLAND. 

Specimen  of  Questions  to  be  asked  by  the  Teacher* 

1.  Name  the  maritime  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  commencing 
at  Northumberland,  and  going  round  by  the  eastern  coast,  giving  tha 
capital  of  each,  and  its  position. 

2.  What  English  county  is  touched  by  9  others?  Name  those 
others  in  order.    (A  county  in  Ireland  is  touched  by  8.) 

3.  Name  the  4  counties  in  a  direct  line  from  the  centre  of  the 
Wash  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  4  from  the  same  place  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Dee. 

4.  Give  the  names  of  the  9  maritime  counties  of  Wales,  and  tha 
capital  of  each,  with  its  position. 

5.  Enumerate  the  14  l^glish  coal  fields,  distinguishing  the  5  large 
ones. 

6.  What  are  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Thames?  Give  the 
principal  industry  of  each. 

7.  Describe  the  course  of  the  Severn,  the  counties  through  which  it 
passes,  and  name  the  most  important  towns  on  its  banks. 

8.  Give  the  name  and  position  of  the  most  important  English 
forests,  and  canals,  etc.,  eto* 

9.  Name  the  four  rivers  Derwent,  the  four  rivers  Avon,  four  Stours, 
two  rivers  Taw,  four  Ouses,  four  Dees,  and  two  Bothers  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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SCOTLAND, 

Scotlandy  also  called  North  Britain,  is  more  irregtilar  in 
shape,  more  "broken  up  into  islands,  and  more  deeply  in- 
dented by  long  narrow  inlets,  than  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  Its  area  is  31,325  square  miles ;  it  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  E.  by  the 
North  Sea,  on  the  S,  by  the  Eiver  Tweed,  Cheviot  Hills, 
Solway  Frith,  and  Irish  Sea.  The  North  Channel  on  the 
S.  W.  separates  it  from  Ireland. 

Its  most  northern  point  is  Bannet  Head,  latitude  58^  41' ;  its  most 
leathern  the  Moll  of  Galloway,  latitude  54°  38' j  its  most  eastern 
point  is  BuchanBess,  1**  45'  W.;  and  its  most  western,  Ardnamur- 
chan  i)oint,  6**  14'  W.  longitude. 

Its  length  from  Gape  Wrath  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway  is  270  miles ; 
bat  the  breadth  varies  from  180  to  less  than  30  miles* ' 

Though  Scotland  is  usually  divided  into  the  Eigh- 
lands  and  Lowlcmds^  we  consider  a  division  into  Northern^ 
Middle,  and  Southern,  while  it  is  sufficiently  marked  by 
physical  features,  more  in  accordance  with  a  division  of 
the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  people.  In  the  northern  divi- 
sion the  climate  is  rather  severe,  the  surface  hilly  and 
mountainous^  and  sheep  farming  prevails.  In  the  middle 
the  principal  minerals  exist,  and  consequently  there  is  a 
mixture  of  mining,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  indus- 
tries. In  the  south,  the  best  and  most  successful  farming  in 
the  world  is  carried  on,  consisting  of  cattle-rearing,  dairy- 
farming,  and  an  improved  system  of  tillage. 

While  Scotland  to  a  certain  extent  resembles  England  in  its  trade 
and  manufactures,  it  differs  from  it  in.  being  more  mountainous, 
possessing  more  lakes,  and  less  minerals  i  in  being  surrounded  by.^ 
larger  number  of  islands,  having  a  colder  climate,  and  in  being  mose 
sparsely  populated. 

Capes  and  HeadIands.-^Oa  th^  E.  Dungansby  Head^ 
Tarbet  li/ess,  Kinnairds  Head,  Budian,  and  Fife  Ness,  lind 
St.  AbVs  Bead.    Ou  the  S.  Byrrm  Htoi  an.1  tV^  MuU  ^t 
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Galloway ;  on  the  W,  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  Point  of  Ayre  (on 
Arran  Isle) ;  Ardnamurchan  and  Sleat  Fointa  (the  latter  in 
Syke) ;  Butt  of  Lewis,  and  Barra  Head,  on  the  N.  and  S.  of 
the  outward  Hebrides  respectively;  on  the  N.,  Cajpe  WraCh 
aad  Duimd  Head.  In  the  Orkneys  are  Maarwick  and  Hoy 
Heads,  and  Turn  Ness. 

Bays,  Harbours,  and  Straits. — On  the  K  are  Sin^ 
dair  Bay,  Dornoch,  and  Moray  Frith,  Friths  of  Tay  and  Forth* 
On  the  S.  are  the  ScHway  Frith,  Wigtown,  and  Lace  Bays*  On 
the  W.  are  Loch  Ryan,  Frith  of  Clyde,  Lochs  Fyne,  lAmAe, 
Sounds  of  Jura,  Mull,  Kilbrennan,  Sleat,  and  Iday,  the 
Minch,  and  Little  Minch.    On  the  N.  is  the  Pentland  Fritk 

Islands. — ^Besides  the  three  large  groups  of  the  Orkneys, 
Shetlands,  and  Hebrides,  there  are  the  isles  of  May  and  Basii 
Bock  in  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  Arran  and  Bute,  and  a  few 
smaller  islands  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 

The  following  table  gives  the  counties  of  Scotland,  with 
the  area,  population,  and  capital  of  each. 

SCOTLAND— THIETY-THEBE  COUNTIES. 

Three  Northern  Counties. 


County. 
-,  Orkney,     > 
^  Shetland,  > 
2  Caitlmess, 
8  SutherlancI, 


Area  in  Acres. 

Popnlatlon. 

400,000  1    31,272  | 

200,000 

31,605 

455,708 

39,989 

1,297,188 

23,686 

CapltaL 
Kirkwall,  on  Mainland. 
Lerwick,  on  Mainland. 
Wiok,  on  the  Wick, 
Dornoch  ontheDornooh 
Frith; 


Three  NorthrWestem  Counties. 


4  &O80, 


.1 


5  Cromarty, 

6  Invemess, 


7  Nairn, 

8  Elgin, 

9  Banir, 

iO  Aberdeen, 
11  Xtncardlne^ 


2,016,375 
2,723,6014 


87,480 


Dingwall,  on  Frith  of 

Cromarty 
Cromarty,       Da 
Inverness^  fm  the  Kess. 


Five  NorthrEastem  Counties. 


131,500 

10,213 

340,000 

43,598 

439,219 

62,010 

1,260,625 

244,607 

252,250 

34,651 

Kaim,  on  the  Nairn. 
Elgin,  on  the  Lossie. 
Banff,  on  the  Dereron. 
Aberdeen,  on  the  Dee. 
Stonehaven,  on  the  Otf- 


ron. 
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Five  JSa$t  MidUmd  Counties. 

Covntj.             4 
)9  Forfai; 
13PC0:12V 
UFite, 
15  Emms, 

JLrea  in  Acres. 

568,750 

1,814,063 

528,427 

49,812 

Popolation. 

234,525 

127.741 

160,310 

7,208  i 

Capital. 
Forfar,  on  L.  Forfar, 
Perth,  on  the  Tay. 
Cupar,  on  the  E<1e\i. 
Kinross,  on  L    Leven. 

^our  West  Midland  Counties, 

17  BtMliiK, 

18  Dambartim* 

19  jbrgyte, 
10  Bute, 

295,875 

204,800 

2,083,126 

109,375 

98,179 
58,839 
75,685 
16,927 

Stirling  on  the  Forth. 
Dumbarton,  on  Clyde. 
Inrerary,  on  L.  Fyne. 
Bothsay,  on.  £.  of  Bute 

TJbree  Soutikr  Western  Counties, 

22  Ayr, 

23  Lanar); 

158,268 
735,262 
568,867 

216,919  ' 

200,745 

765,279 

Benfrew,near  theClyde, 
Ayr,  on  the  Ayr, 
Lanark,  on  the  Clyde. 

Six  SouihrJEasterH  CowUles, 

24  Unlltligov; 

25  Edlnburgb, 

26  Haddington, 

27  Berwick; 

28  Pecfblea^ 

29  Sfldkiilt 

81,113 
254.300 
179,142 
502,951 

227,869 
166,524 

41,191 

328,335 

37,770 

56,774 

12,314 
14,001  1 

LinIithgow,on  the  Avon 
Edinburgh,  on  the  Leith. 
Haddington,ontheTyne. 
Oreeolaw,  oa  the  Black 

Adder. 
Peebles,  on  the  Tweed. 
Selkirk,  on  the  Ettrick. 

i 

Four  Sovtkem  Counties, 

80  BozlniTgk 

31  DnmMes 

32  Kirkcndbiight 

\     428,494 
702,953 
610^43 

42,965 

74,700 
41,852 

Jedburgh,  on  the  Ted. 
Duiafries,  on  tho  2?itb. 
Kirkcudbright^  on  the 

33  Wigtown 

327,906 

58,795 

Wigtown,  on  Wigtown 
Bay, 

• 

The  Orkneys,  separated  firom  the  mamland  by  the 
Pentland  Firth,  a  channel  only  7  miles  wide  (through  which 
a  strong  tide  flows  towards  Dunnet  Head),  consist  of  73 
islands  and  islets,  29  of  which  are  inhabited.  Many  of  the 
ethers,  called  "holmes,"  are  visited  in  the  summer  for  pas- 
ture ground.  The  surface  varies  much,  being  in  some 
places  coveved  with  heaths,  with,  a  considerable  depth  of  peat 
laould,  and  only  one^third  of  the  whole  being  uultivratad. 
The  highest  hill  is  called  Wart* Hill  (1,560  ieet),  on  the 
island  of  Hoy.  The  climate  is  rather  cold  and  moist,  though 
frost  never  lasts  long.  Oats,  barley,  and  vegetables  are 
raised;  bat  fishing  is  an  important  industry.    The  inhabi- 

10 
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tants  are  partly  of  Scotch,  and  partly   of   Norw^gmv 

descent. 

Pomona  or  Mainland,  dividing  the  whole  gronpinto  N.  and  S.  isle^ 
is  25  miles  long,  and  like  the  S.  isles  has  some  good  harbours.  It 
contains  more  than  half  the  population.  The  remaining  islands  aw 
Sanda,  of  great  fertility;  Hoy,  14  miles  long,  and  6  broad. 

Elrlcwall  (3,434),  the  cap.,  stands  on  a  bay  on  the  N.  of  Pomona^ 
.about  40  miles  from  Wick.  It  has  a  cathedral,  town-hall,  mnseum, 
grammar-school,  and  a  custom-house.  It  has  an  annual  fair  in  Augost^ 
continuing  14  days,  and  has  much  provision  trade. 

Stronmess,  12  miles  distant^  stands  on  the  same  island,  with  an  excel- 
lent harbour,  has  3  distilleries,  and  is  the  packet  station  for  the  islanda 

The  Shetland  Isles,  lying  about  150  miles  from  Bo- 
chan  nesSy  consist  of  90  islands,  islets,  and  rocks ;  thirty 
being  rinhabited.  The  highest  elevation  on  these  islands  i9 
Eoeness  HUl,  which  has  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet ;  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  surface  is  wild  and  rugged,  with  an  in- 
dented coast,  the  bays  and  creeks  being  called  ^'  voes."  In 
winter,  though  frost  and  snow  last  but  a  short  time,  severe 
storms  frequently  arise ;  and  it  is  computed  200  men  are 
annually  drowned  in  this  group  of  islands.  Agriculture  is 
carried  on  in  a  very  rude  manner,  and  the  fisheries  consti- 
tute the  staple  industry.  The  cottages  are  built  of  mud, 
and  peat  is  used  for  fuel,  ho  timber  existing  on  the  islands. 
Oats,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  are  raised  in  small  quantities ; 
wild  fowl  are  abundant.  Dried  fish  are  sent  to  Spain  and 
other  countries,  ponies  to  the  mainland.  Tn  the  extreme 
N.,  daylight  at  Midsummer  never  disappears,  the  sun's  rays 
at  setting  one  day,  mingling  with  those  of  his  rising  the 
next.  At  midwinter,  on  the  contrary,  the  sun  is  only 
five  and  one-third  hours  above  the  horizon,  the  nights  being 
long  and  dreary.    The  climate  is  humid. 

Mainland,  the  largest  island,  has  valleys  running  N.  and  S.,  which 
are  interspersed  with  small  lakes.  It  contains  two-thirds  of  the  popu^ 
lation,  and  is  55  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  from  3  to  10  miles. 

Tell,  the  secoad  in  size,  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  6  broad. 

JJnst,  the  third,  is  11  miles  Ions;,  and  6  broad. 

Ltmidi;  standing  oa  the  laig^>st  island,  is  aa  indaatrioof  tow% 
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-vaid'a  good  fishing  station.     Fair  Isla&d  to  the  S.  was  the  scene  ol 
^e  wreck  of  Sidonia,  the  commander  of  the  Armada. 

The  Hebrides,  on  the  W.,  are  divided  into  the  Inner 
Hebrides,  and  the  Outer  Hebrides  or  Western  Isles. 
They  are  in  number  about  200,  of  which  70  are  inhabited. 
The  Inner  are  Skye,  Mtdl,  Islay,  Jura^  Coll,  Rum,  etc.;  and 
the  -Outer  are  Ba/rra,  N.  amd  S.  Uist,  Benbecula,  Barris,  and 
Lewis,  The  large  islands  near  the  mainland  partake  of  its 
ragged  character,  the  mountains  in  Skye  rising  to  an  ele>- 
vation-of  2,500  feet;  while  the  numerous  rivers  that  drain 
them  abound  m  salmon,  trout,  and  eels.  The  climate 
of  these  islands,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
is  mikl ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  poor.  Many  cattle  and 
sheep  are  reared.  These  islands  belong  to  Argyle,  Inver- 
ness, and  Eoss.       Their  fisheries  are  important.      Some 

writers  include  Arran  and  Bute  among  the  Hebrides. 

fSky^  ia-^ne  of  tiie  most  rainy  districts  in  {Scotland.  Here  the  night 
at  midsummer  lasts  only  from  10  p^m.  to  1  o'clock  next  morniog. 

Stomow^y  (2,536),  a  port  in  Lewis  (an  island  60  miles  long,  and 
to  broad),  has  some  boat-building,  and  fishing. 

Portree,  in  Skye,  has  a  snug  harbour  and  trade  with  the  mainland, 

Tobermory,  in  Mull,  has  boat  building. 

Islay,  a  small  island,  has  extensive  distiUeriea. 

Oaithness,  with  a  generally  level  surface,  has  extensive 
peat-mosses  and  moorland ;  a  ridge  of  hills  separates  this 
county  from  Sutherland,  one  of  which,  Marven,  is  2,334  high; 
agriculture,  fishing,  and  sheep-farming  are  the  chief  indus- 
tries.   It  is  drained  by  the  river  Thurso. 

Widk.  (8,132),  the  seat  of  the  herring  fishery,  is  a  modem  t^wn, 
Jrhich  is  frequented  by  fishermen  from  every  portion  of  the  United 

Kingdom. 
Thurso  (3,004)  {Thurso),  "  Thorstown,"  the  most  northerly  town  in 

Great  Britain,  has  fiahing  and  weaving. 

Sutherland,  with  a  flat  sandy  shore,  is  penetrated  by 
deep  inlets,  particularly  on  the  N.  and  W.;  while  in  the  in- 
terior there  are  fine  pastoral  valleys,  bordered  by  moun- 
tains or  hills,  one  of  which,  Sugar  Loaf,  is  2,400  feet  high. 
In  the  centre  ia  Loch  Shin,  18  miles  long  and  1  broaoL 
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Sheep-farming  is  the  staple  industry.  This  county,  nine- 
tenths  of  which  belong  to  the  duke,  is  drained  by  the  Shin 
and  Brora, 

DomoQli  (625)  is  the  only  town  m  the  comtty,  hut  it  hardly  desenres 
the  name.    It  is  the  smallest  eap.  of  a  county  in  the  Umted  Kingdom. 

Boss  and  Cromarty,  having  deeply  indented  shores 
on  both  seas,  bnt  more  particularly  on  the  Atlantic,  are 
always  mentioned  together,  because  the  latter  is  made 
np  ojf  ten  or  twelve  different  portions  parched  out  through 
the  northern  half  of  the  former.  The  surface  in  general  if^ 
hilly  and  mountainous,  rising  in  Ben  Dearig  to  3,550  feet, 
Benwyvis  3,720,  and  in  Clock  to  4,000  feet ;  but  on  the  E. 
some  lowlands  of  great  fertility  exist ;  agriculture  and 
fishing,  with  a  little  wool-combing  and  dyeing,  constitute 
the  industries.  Lewis  belongs  to  Eoss.  This  county  is 
drained  by  the  two  rivers  Carron^  and  the  Conan  which 
flows  into  Cromarty  frith.     Loch  Maree  is  18  miles  long. 

Dingwall  (2,125),  the  capital  of  Ross,  stands  at  the  head  of 
Cromarty  Frith ;  has  some  good  houses  and  shops,  but  very  little 
trade.  , 

Cromarty  (1,476)  is  on  a  low  tongne  of  land  jutting  out  into  the 
Frith,  and  has  a  good  herring  fishery,  roperies,  breweries,  etc. 

Fortrose  (911),  a  small  town  ctaBeauly  Firth,  has  salmon  &nd  seft 
fisheries. 

Tain  (1,765),  on  a  river  of  same  name  near  Firth  ol  Dornoch  has 
some  good  public  buildings,  and  some  trade. 

Inverness,  the  largest  county  of  Scotland  lies  in  the 
North  West,  and  includes  the  isles  of  Skye,  Harris,  North  and 
S.  Uist,  Barra,  and  Benbecula.  The  surface  is  extremely 
mountainous,  and  naturally  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
Great  Glen  of  Scotland,  called  Glenmore,  through  which 
runs  the  Caledonian  canal.  The  small  portion  of  the 
surface  not  under  mountain,  lake,  or  river,  is  well  tilled ; 
but  on  the  hills  sheep  farming  prevails ;  much  mountain 
is  preserved  for  grouse  shooting  and  deer  stalking. 
Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
rises  4^368  feet.  This  county  is  drained  by  the  SpeyyLockjii 
and  JVess,  and  many  small  atteama  ^omn^  \»\aQ\si?ji  the 
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^enn,  1>oi'dered  by  mountains  on  either  side.    The  scenery 
of  Inyerness  is  most  romantic  and  exceedingly  diversified. 

I&Tvmera  <  14,463),  the  cap.  of  the  Highlands,  fitaods  255  miles 
N.W.  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  Ness,  near  the  Moray  Frith ;  it  is 
large^  weU-butlt,  and  weH-^MMred.  It  has  maay  good  public  buildings, 
iron  foundries,  breweries,  and  woollen  and  plaid  mannfactores.  The 
shipping  is  active.  The  climate,  considering  its  latitude,  -57^  28^  ii 
very  mild,  tiie  mean  annual  temperature  being  46*. 

Portree^  eo  the  Isle  of  Skye^  has  been  mentioned. 

Nairn,  intersected  by  the  Findhom  and  Nairn,  is  hiUy  in 
the  S^  but  level  along  the  coast ;  and  though  the  climate  is 
coldy  it  has  successful  tillage ;  marl  and  limestone  are  found. 

Kalm  (4,220),  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  has  somecoasting  trade. 

Elgin,  bordering  <m  the  Moray  Frith,  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a.  detached  part  of  Inverness ;  it  is,  with  the  ez- 
caption  of  the  highlands  in  the  extreme  S.,  very  productive* 
Sand  hills  line  the  shore  in  some  parts,  and  cliffs  crowned 
with  the  remains  of  Danish  fortifications  in  others.  This 
coanty  is  drained  by  tbe  Findkom  in  the  W^  the  Spey  in 
the  E.,  and  the  Lossk  in  the  centre* 

Elgin  <7,339),  the  eap^  on  the  Lossie,  was  bant  by  Wolf  of  6a- 
denoch  im  1390 ;  by  a  son  of  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  1402  ;  and 
by  the  earl  of  fiuntly,  1452.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a  <>athed£al,  once 
proudly  called,  **The  Lanthom  of  the  North." 

ForreB  <3,959),  is  near  the  Findhom,  -and  2ias  local  trade. 

B^flf,  extending  from  the  Moray  Frith  to  the  region 
of  the  Grampians,  is  hilly  and  mountainous,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  fertile  strip  -of  rich  loam  soiL  Here  Caim-^arm 
rises  above  4,000  feet;  «omeof  the  mountain  valleys  are 
well  wooded. 

Banff  (7,439)  iJDeveron),  is  well  ImiM,  and  has  asmaH  harbour,  seme 
fishing,  and  shipping  trade. 

Ctil]em>(2,055)  is  a  small  seaport,  with  trade  im  linen  and  damask. 

Portsoy  (2,055)  has  granite  and  marble  quarries  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  is  engaged  in  fishing.     Keith  (4,000)  is  aa  inland  town. 

Aberdeen,  with  about  6Q  miles  of  coast-line,  has  a 
tolerably  level  surface,  except  towards  the  S.  W.,  whence 
tlie  Dee  and  other  rivers  flow  in  an  easterly  direction, 
iiece  Benmacdhui  dses  4,296  feet,  and  43everal  other  moon- 
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tains  almost  as-  high.  Granite,  slate,  and  limestone  are  the 
chief  minerals.  Turnips  for  fattening  cattle  are  largeljp 
grown.  This  county  is  well  fanned,  tillage  being  earried  ou 
with  skill  and  spirit,  and  the  fisheries-  on  the  coast  and  ii* 
the  rivers  constitute  an  important  industry;  sheep  are  nume- 
rous. Timber  covers  one-tenth  of  the  surface,  chiefly  larch  and 
Scotch  fir.  It  is  drained  by  the  Dee^  the  Don,,  the  YthaUf 
and  Deveron  which  is  mostly  a  boundary  river. 

Aberdeen,  consisting  of  N-ew  Aberdeen,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Dee, 
and.  Old  Aberdeen,  formerly  called  Aberdon,  on  the  south  bank  oi 
the  Don,  is  a  splendid,  city,  noted  as  much  for  its  activity  in  shippings 
its  manufacturing  Industry,  as  for  its  nniversity.  It  has  extensive 
commercial  relations  frith  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  N.  America,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Baltic.  Extensively  worked  granite  quarries 
outside  the  city,  cotton,  linen,  and  paper  mills,  iron  foundries  inside,, 
together  with  ship-building,  are  the  chief  industries.  Its  public 
buildings  consist  of  the  imiversity,  grammar-school,  etc 

Peterhead  (8,535)  stands'on  a  small  pemneula,  near  the  mouth  of  the- 
IJgie  ;  has  a  good  harbour,  and  its-  streets  well  laid  oui.  Besides  being 
much  engaged  in  fitting  out  for  the  whale  fishesy  in.  the  Arctic  Ocean,. 
it  is  the  second  seat  of  the  Scotch  herring  fishery. 

Invemry  (2,855).  on  the  Don,  has  an  active  trade  with  Aberdeett 
and  the  interior  of  the  county.  Klntore  (659).  on  the  Don,  se  w 
ancient  town  with  trade  by  the  Aberdeetrshire  canal.  Fra-aerbiurgli' 
(3,300),  on  the  N.  coast,  has  a  good  fishery. 

Kincardine  i&  occupied  on  the  W.^  and  partly  in  the" 
centre,  by  the  Grampians,  which  cover  about  one-third  of 
the  county;  the  remainder,,  with  a  level  soil,  being  well 
cultivated.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  highlands  afford 
good  sheep  pasturage,  and  the  coasts  have  &  good  herring 
fishery.  The  Dee,  forming  for  some  distance  the  N.,  and 
the  Esk,  the  S.  boundary,  are  th«  chief  rivera. 

Stonehaven  (3,400),  consisting  of  an  old  and  new  town-,  tmited  by 
a  bridge  across  the  Carron^,  has  a  herring  fishery,  brewery,  distillery,, 
and  a  little  linen  and  woollen  trade. 

Bervle  (1,013)  is  much  engaged  in  fislmig,  and  has  a  little  cera  trade-. 

Forfar^  centrally  traversed  by  the  Valley  of  Strathmore^ 
which  is  33  miles  long,  and  6  or  8  broad,  is  a  maritime  countjr 
K.  of  the  Firth  of  Tay.    The  Sidlaw  Hills  rise  in  the  E^ 
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and  in  th«  N.  W.  are  "elevations  connected  with  the  Grrani- 
pians.  Thus  four  districts  are  distinguished : — I.  the  Gram- 
pians, where  some  peaks  rise  3,000  feet ;  II ,  the  Vale  of 
Strat^miore,  running  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E. ;  III.,  theSidlaw 
Hills ;  IV.,  the  fertile  and  highly  cultiviated  tract  towards 
the  sea.  Sheep  farming  is  carried  on  in  the  highlands,  fish- 
ing on  the  coast;  and  this  county  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
linen  trade  of  Scotland.   It  is  drained  by  the  N.  and  S.  Esk. 

Forfiir  (11,031),  the  capital,  chiefly  ^engaged  in  the  Unea  manufae- 
ture,  has  some  good  pubUc  buildings — the  t^WH  and  county  hall  and 
conrt-liouse.  In  the  town-hall  is  preserved  a  curious  relie  of  ignorance 
and  barbarity—'*  the  Witches'  Bridle." 

Dundee  (118,974),  a  -splendid  town,  with  capacious  docks,  qnays, 
and  wharves,  has  of  late  years  rapidly  improved.  Narrow  streets 
have  been  pulled  down,  and  broad  ones  substituted.  In  addition  to 
extensive  shipping  trade,  whale-fishing,  «nd  ship-building,  it  has 
manufactures  of  4M)arse  linen  made  from  flax,  and  tow  chiefly  im- 
ported from  the  Baltic.  Jute  brought  fropi  India  is  manufactured 
into  packing  doth,  carpets,  mats,  sacks,  and  bags.  Indeed,  aJxnost 
all  the  canvas  for  the  navy  is  now  made  here.  Marmalade  and 
oonf ectionery  form  -an  imx>ortant  industry,  being  exported  to  all  parts 
•of  the  wodd.  iDundee  has  a  town-hall,  royal  exchange,  high  school, 
•costom-house,  and  sea^eral  other  splendid  public  buildings. 

Montrose  (14,548)  {S,  JSsk),  a  grain-exporting  seaport,  once  sur- 
rounded "by  walls,  is  a  clean  town,  engaged  in  flax-spinning  and 
weaving,  and  has  a  coasting  trade,  *  exporting  salmon,  stone,  and 
agricultural  produce.    It  is  the  birth-plaoe  of  Joseph  Hnme. 

Brechin  (7,933)  {8,  Hsk)^  has  many  public  buildings,  an  old  castle^ 
remains  of  a^cathedral,  and  some  fltfx  spiiming. 

Arbroath  (19,974),  on  the  coast,  has  manufactures  of  yams, 
oaHr^aSy  and  isail-cloth,  witli  considerable  coasting  trade.* 

Perthi  the  most  central,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
counties  in  Scotland,  is  divided  into  the  highland  aani  low- 
land districts.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  though  sterile  on 
tiie  hills,  consists  of  rich  loam  in  the  lowlands.  This  county 
is  distinguished  for  its  mountain,  river,  and  lake  sccjiery, 
32,000  acres  being  covered  with  water.   Some  of  the  liighesi, 

*  Tirelre  iqUm  o«t  •eaward  is  Bell  Rook  <iuiw  a  ligbt-botufe),  on  wliich  l^e 
Aonlu  of  ArLroath  "placed  a  bell,  which  rntig  ty  tlie  action  at  tUu  wnves,  otiA 
varned  mariBen  »i  their  diuigeroiu  posltioa. 
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peaks  of  the  Grampians  are  foond  here.  Lochs  Tq/§^  Em% 
and  Eannoci,  are  the  largest  in  the  county,  which  is  drained 
by  the  Tay  and  its  tributaries^  Deep  glens,  nicely  wooded 
ralleys,  monntain  peaks,  elerated  taUe-lands,  expansive 
plains,  combine  to  give  most  of  the  surface  a  beautiful, 
grand,  and  romantic  appearance. 

?ertli»  an  ancieat  Itandsome  town^  mirraimded  with  cbanning  land* 
•capes,*  was  the  capital  of  Scotland,  nntU  the  murder  of  James  I.  here^ 
ID  1437,  led  to  the  transference  of  the  Goremment  to  Edinburgh.  It 
has  many  large  handsome  public  buildings,  including  high,  grammar, 
and  endowed  sdiools,  and  banks;  it  has  manufaetures  of  linen,  salmon 
fishing,  paper  and  com  miDs,  foundries,  tan -yards,  ete.  Small  vessels 
ply  to  Dundee,  and  some  ship-building  is  carried  on. 

Cnlross  (467)  has  damask -weaviBg,  and  a  little  trade  in  coal  and 
iron.  Abemetky  was  the  capital  of  the  Ptcte,  and  Callander  is  near 
the  trossaehsw  Crieff  (4,000)  is  a  beautiful  little  town  at  the  entrance 
of  a  pass  in  the  Grampians.  It  has  com  and  oil  mills,  and. some 
woollen^  linen,  and  worsted  factories.  Bnmblane  or  Dunblane,  Dun- 
keid,  and  Kincardine*  are  small  towas,  the  first  two  having  once  had 
Cathedrals 

Fife,  a  peninsula  lying  between  the  Friths  of  Tay  and 
Forth,  is  one  of  the  very  best  cultivated  counties,  producing 
crops  of  oats,  wheat,  barley,  beans,  flax,  potatoes ;  coal, 
iron,  and  limestone  are  found  in  abundance;  It  is  drained 
by  the  Eden  and  the  Levm. 

Oupar  (6,105)  (^rf«i),  is  a  smaU  town  with  Kxmi  maauf  aoturea^ 
spinning,  and  quarryiikg. 

DunfermUne  (14,958)  (Zy««>  fomieriy  contained  one  of  the  riohest 
abbeys  in  Scotland,  remains  oi  which  still  being  visible,  Mann* 
lactures  of  fine  line%  iron  foundries^  and  bteweries  are  the  <diief 
industries.    Charles  I.  was  bom  heie. 

Dysart  (8,920)  {Fr.  of  Forth),  with  a  spiendid  harbour,  has  a  little 
coasting  triside.  Bumtlaland  (3,366)  is  a  smaDi  town,  with  one  of 
the  best  harbours  in  the  Frith.  Kirkaldy  (12,434)  {Comit),  the  birth- 
place of  Adam  Smith,  has  extenare  floor-rioth  factories.  St.  Andrew's 
(6,316)  {K  coa$ty,  with  a  university,  has  fishing  trade. 

Elinross  is  a  small  inland  eounty,  hilly  on  the  borders, 
but  level  in  the  interior ;  on  the  east  Ben  Lomond  hill  is 
1,777  feet  high.  This  is  the  smallest  county  in  Scotland, 
with  one  exception. 
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EinroBB  (1,926)  (X.  Zeven),  has  some  xn^nfaoturcs  of  oottonB, 
iartan  shawls,  and  damasks.  Parts  of  the  town  are  badlj  built,  but 
ihe  pnbHc  buildings  are  elegant. 

Clackmannan  whose  surface  consists  of  picturesque 
hills,  which  on  the  N.  rise  in  the  Ochill  range  to  2,359  feet 
above  sea  level,  is  also  splendidly  cultivated ;  has  exten- 
sive sheep  pastures ;  some  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  some 
productive  soil  near  the  Forth. 

AUoa  (9,000),  with  trade  in  ale,  ooal,  cotton,  and  linen,  is  the  largest 
town  in  the  county ;  though  the  small  town  of  CUekmannan  (900)  is 
the  capital  of  this  county. 

Stirling,  extending  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  L,  Lo- 
mond, contains  Ben  Lomond  on  the  W.,  the  Campsie 
Hills  in  the  centre,  and  plains  highly  cultivated  on  the  £. 

Stirling  (14,276)  {Forth),  on  an  eminence,  has  an  old  castle  of 

much  historic  interest,  from  the  walls  of  which  twelve  battle-fields 
can  b«  seen.  It  has  manufsietures  of  carpets  and  shawls.  It  is  a 
great  railway  centre.  Near  the  town  is  Bannoekbum,  where  Bruce 
defeated  Edward  II.,  in  1314. 

Falkirk  (9,647)  is  famous  for  its  "trysts,"  or  fairs,  held  3  times 
every  year,  at  which  many  thousand  cattle  are  sold ;  and  still  more 
for  its  remnants  of  antiquity ;  it  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  district. 
Here,  in  1298,  Edward  I.  defeated  Wallace,  and  h^re  in  1746  Prince 
Charles,  the  young  Pretender,  defeated  the  English  forces. 

Dumbarton,  lying  W.  and  S.  of  Lough  Lomond,  and 

N.  of  the  Clyde^  has  a  diversified  surface,  with  a  climate 

well  adapted  to  pasturage,  and  the  growth  of  timber.  Lron- 

Btone  is  raised  in  the  E.,  and  arable  land  is  only  found  on 

the  banks  of  the  Cl^de^  and  neai*  Lough  Lomond.    On  the 

banks  of  the  river  lAvmy  many  bleach  greens  are  kept. 

Dumbarton  (11,414),  with  an  old  castle,  on  a  rock  in  the  Clyde, 
has  ship-building  and  iron  foundries.  Kirkintilloch  (6,378)  has 
cotton  works,  and  Helensburgh  (5,000)  is  a  watering-place. 

Argyle  or  Argyll,  with  about  340  miles  of  sea-coast, 
is  of  a  most  irregular  shape,  and  a  rugged  and  mountainous 
surface,  much  covered  with  moss  and  heath,  with  a  wet  and 
boisterous  climate,  52,000  acres  being  covered  with  lakes 
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and  40,000  with  plantatioiis.  The  minerals  are  lead,  copper, 
iron  and  coal,  but  not  found  in  great  abundance.  Herring 
fishing  is  extensive  in  Loch  Fyne,  and  around  the  islands. 

Inverary  (902),  is  a  small  town,  with  a  good  herring  fishery. 

Campbeltown  (6,688),  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  whiskey,  and 
employs  hundreds  of  vessels  in  the  herring  fishery. 

Oban  (2,400),  isafavonritewatering-plaoe,  whence  tourists  embark 
for  the  islands.    Dunoon  (3,749),  is  a  fashionable  bathing  resort. 

Arran  and  Bute  consist  of  the  two  Islands  thus  named, 
and  several  smaller  ones.  Bute,  with  a  very  mild  climate, 
has  some  good  farming.  ArraUy  with  a  high  surface,  is  also 
well  cultivated.    The  fisheries  are  important. 

Botbsay,  (7,800) ,  {Bute),  much  resorted  to  on  account  of  its  mild 
climate,  has  good  fisheries  of  haddock,  herrings,  salmon,  soles,  and 
whiting :  large  cotton  factories,  and  docks  for  ship-building  are  here. 

Renfrew,  hilly  on  the  W.  and  S.,  but  comparatively  flat 
CM  th«  Eh,  ift  largely  cov^^jftd  with  meadows  and  gardens ; 
dairy-farming  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  district 
of  the  county  of  Renfrew  lies  in  close  proximity  to  the  great 
city  of  Glasgow,  and  partakes  throughout  its  whole  extent 
of  the  stimulus  imparted  from  that  great  industrial  centre. 

Renfrew  (4,162),  the  cap.,  near  the  Clyde,  is  a  small  town  of  Uttle 
importance,  with  some  ship-building. 

Paisley  (4S,257)  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
shawls,  which,  along  with  the  printing  of  shawls,  cotton  spinning, 
iand  more  especially  the  manufacture  of  sewing  thread,  tartans,  checks, 
and  other  cloths,  form  the  staple  trade ;  a  great  industry  prevails  in 
French  goods,  muslins,  crapes,  etc.    Its  paper  mills  are  widely  known. 

Paisley  has  more  factories  than  any  town  of  the  same  size  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Jolinston,  (8,000),  a  manufacturing  town,  is  3  miles  from  Paisley. 

PoUoclcsliawB,  on  the  Cart,  is  an  improving  town  with  cotton  manu- 
factures, weaving,  and  bleaching.  Good  quarries  are  worked  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Port  Glasgow  (10,805)  has  good  foi^ign  trade  ;  it  is  well-built,  and 
•the  chief  seat  of  the  American  timber  trade. 

Oreenock  (57»138)  is  an  extensive  seaport,  much  engaged  in  the 
herring  and  Newfoundland  fisheries.  Here  also  cordage  and  sail- 
cloth are  manufactured!  and  ships  and  steamers  built  and  equipped. 
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There  are  seTemJ  eotton,  irooUeh,  and  paper  mills,  foundries,  and 
tanneries.  Greenock  is  the  centre  of  a  number  of  towns  and  villages 
on  the  Clyde^  and  the  adjoining  Highland  lochs,  between  whicU 
there  is  daily  steam  communication.  It  has  great  trade  with 
America  and  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  and  an  active  coasting  trade. 
The  port  has  a  high  character  for  the  excellence  of  the  ships  and 
iteamers  built  by  its  carpenters  and  engineers ;  the  whole  of  the 
Halifax  line  and  several  of  the  West  India,  Australian,  and  Mediter- 
ranean steam-ships  were  built  here.  It  is  the  larj:;est  seat  of  sugar 
refineries  in  the  United  Kingdom,  16  being  in  active  operation.  It 
is  the  birth-place  of  James  Watt. 

Ayrshire  is  famed  for  its  dairy  produce  andhigh  farmings 
It  has  a  rather  hilly  surface,  but  a  mild  climate.  Its  dairies, 
particularly  in  the  N.,  whence  the  Dunlop  cheese  is 
obtained,  are  much  prized.  Coal  and  iron  are  abundant ; 
lead,  freestone,  and  some  copper  are  also  found ;  and  the 
manufactures  of  woollens,  cottons,  etc.,  are  increasing.  It 
is  drained  by  many  small  streams  all  flowing  westward  to 
the  sea,  as  the  Ayr,  Dom,  etc. 

Ayr  (17,851),  a  clean  well-built  town,  has  shipping  trade  and  fish- 
ing; manufactures  carpets,  shawls^  leather,  woollen  bonnets.  It 
oarries  on  trade  principally  in  iron,  coal,  and  grain.  Though  the 
harbour  is  small  yet  it  is  secure.  KUmamock  (22,952)  (Irvine)^  is  a 
flourishing,  handsome  town.  The  print-works,  carpet  and  woollen 
manufactories,  shoe  and  bonnet-making,  are  most  extensive;  there  ia 
a  populous  mining,  manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  conamerdal 
district  around ;  and  though  the  old  streets  are  narrow,  those  re- 
oently  erected  are  wide  and  spacious.  Irvine  (6,866)  (Irvine),  once 
had  large  trade,  having  been  the  port  of  Glasgow  before  Port 
Glasgow  was  built.  Ardrossan  (3,683)  and  Troon  are  small  ports, 
which  ship  coal  and  iron.  SaJt-Coats  (5,000),  is  a  small  port,  much 
frequented  for  sea-bathing.  Girvan  (6,000)  {Gii-van^y  has  transit 
trade.     Troon  (3,790)  {Coast) ,  exports  coal. 

Lanark,  or  Clydesdale,  combines  agricultural, 
mining,  and  manufacturing  industries,  having  extensive 
and  rich  coal,  iron,  and  lead  mines.  This  county  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  three  districts — Upper  Ward,  in  the  S.^ 
hilly  and  mountainous,  is  largely  engaged  in  sheep  farming 
Here  is  (among  lead  mines)  Leadhills,  1,323  feet  above  sea 
tevel,  ihe  highest  inVtabited  village  in  Scotland.    MiddU 
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Wari^  with  an  undnlating  surface,  is  partly  agricnltaral  and 
partly  mining  and  manufacturing.  Ijnx)tT  Ward^  in  the  N., 
containing  Glasgow  city,  though  small,  is  very  important, 
and  has  arable  land  where  moors  were  a  few  years  ago. 
Dairy  farming  prevails.  It  is  drained  by  the  Glyde^  with  its 
tributary,  the  Dmglas, 

Lanark  (5,099),  the  cap.,  stands  neur  the  ** Falls  of  Clyde,*'  near 
the  middle  of  the  course  of  that  river. 

Glasgow  (477,144),  the  largest  city  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
commercial  marts  in  the  world,  rivals  Liverpool  in  commerce  and 
Manchester  in  manufactures.  The  city  stands  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Clyde,  to  which  most  of  the  principal  streets  run  paraUel ;  the 
houses  being  lofty  and  built  of  freestone.  Many  handsome  squares 
and  crescents  may  be  seen,  and  the  public  buildings  are  superb; 
among  which  the  university,  cathedral,  Hunterian  museum,  general 
post-office,  custom-house,  chamber  of  commerce,  merchants'  and 
trades'  houses,  bank-houses,  city-hall,  free  church  college,  normal 
schools  and  seminaries,  model-school,  training-college,  athensenm, 
and  library,  are  the  most  important.  Among  the  public  monuments 
are,  a  Grecian  Doric  column  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  statues  to  Sir 
John  Moore,  James  Watt,  the  Queen,  Sir  B.  Peel,  Wellington,  Nel- 
son, etc.  Glasgow  is  admirably  situated  for  the  development  of  trade 
of  all  kinds.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  is  one  of  the  chief  indus- 
tries, including  calicoes,  cambrics,  lawns,  muslins,  checks,  yarn,  and 
thread.  Dyeing,  calico-printing,  and  iron  manufactures,  are  on  the 
most  extensive  scale.  Sugar  refining,  import  and  export  trade  are 
most  important  industries.  The  water  supply  is  brought  from  Lough 
Katrine,  a  distance  of  40  miles. 

Hamilton  (11,496),  a  very  handsome  town  oa  the  Clyde,  has  a 
grammar  school  and  some  good  public  buildings.  It  is  the  seat  of 
**  imitation  cambric  "  factoriee ;  silk  Toils,  check  shirts,  and  some  hem- 
pen articles  are  made. 

Alrdrle  (13,487)  is  a  modem  town  in  the  midst  of  iron  and  coal 
mines.    It  has  a  grammar-school,  and  some  public  buildings. 

Butberglen  (9,451)  has  print  and  dye  works,  and  several  collieries. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  constant  intercourse  with  Grlasgow. 

Linlithgow  or  W.  Lothian  lies  on  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
and  has  a  pleasingly  varied  fiUiface,  three-fourths  of  which 
is  arable.     Coal,  limestone,  and  freestone  are  abundant. 

lilnUthfirow  (3,689),  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street.  It  has 
the  remains  of  a  royal  palao^  in  which  Mary  Qneen  of  Soots  was 
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BorrowstoWBQ^te  or  Bo»n«M  (3,800),  on  a  point  of  land  jutting 
into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  has  a  good  harbour  and  some  local  trade. 
Queensferry  (1,621),  is  a  small  port  on  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
Bathgate  (5,000),  is  a  small  town  with  manufactures  of  parafSn  oil. 

Edinburgh  or  Midlothian,  with  about  12  miles 
of  coast-line,  gradually  expands  in  a  southerly  direction, 
rising  in  elevation  and  culminating  in  the  Lammermuir  and 
Pentland  hillfi.  Large  tillage  farms  are  found  in  the  low 
grounds,  and  pasturage  is  carried  on  in  the  elevated  districts; 
coal  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Esk,  and  sandstone  in 
other  places.  This  county  is  drained  by  the  Leiihf  which 
flows  from  the  Pentland  hills  into  the  sea  at  Leith ;  the  Esh, 
formed  near  Dalkeith  of  two  streams,  enters  the  sea  at 
Musselburgh. 

Edlnlmigb  (197,000),  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  stands  on  a  gronp 
of  hills,  on  .the  very  highest  of  which  is  the  Old  town^  in  which  the 
houses  are  12  or  13  stories  high,  the  streets  narrow  and  irregular, 
with  the  castle  380  feet  abo7e  sea  level,  with  precipitous  descents  all 
round.  The  Neijo  tovm  is  regularly  built,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
with  fine  streets,  crescents,  and  squares,  unsurpassed  by  any  modem 
city  in  beauty  and  regularity.  The  third  division  of  the  city  is  the 
^outk  aide,  which  is  on  rising  ground,  connected  with  the  old  town 
by  three  bridges.  At  the  foot  of  Cannongate-street,  stands  the  palace 
and  abbey  of  Holyrood,  the  place  where  so  many  stirring  and  tragic 
deeds  were  enacted  in  Scottish  history.  This  city  is  mainly  supported 
by  its  professional  classes  and  university;  manufactures,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  printing  and  publishing,  and  brewing,  are  few  indeed. 
The  publio  buildings  are  magnificent ;  including  the  medical  halls, 
lociety-rooms,  olub-rooms,  hospitals,  asylums,  assurance-offices, 
banks,  etc.  There  are  monuments  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Nelson,  Dr. 
Playfair,  Bums,  etc.     It  is  399  miles  by  rail  from  London. 

Leith  (44,277)  is  a  continuation  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  it  is  the  port. 
It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Bottez^ 
dam,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Baltic.     It  is  a  grain  emporium. 

Museeiburgli  (7,606)  ijEak)^  has  trade  in  fishing,  and  is  frequented 
by  sea-bathers. 

Portobello  (6,481)  with  chemical  works  and  tile-maHng,  is  also 
irequented  as  a  watering-place. 

Dalkeith  (6,386)  {j^sk)  is  well -built  It  has  manufactures  of  hats, 
woollens,  and  iron,  with  a  splendid  ffrain  market, 

Haddington  or  Ek  Lothian,  though  not  mountainous, 
has  an  extremely  diversified  surface,  consisting  of  a  serieaof 
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parallel  ridges  &om  the  sliore  of  tlie  Frit&i  runniiig  E.  and 
W.  with  a  gradual  increasing  elevation ;  about  one-third 
of  the  surface  is  under  plantations,  pastures,  and  wastes, 
the  remainder  being  under  an  excellent  system  of  tillage. 
The  K.  Tyne  is  the  chief  river  of  this  coimty, 

Haddingrton  (4,000)  is  perhaps  the  largest  com  market  in  Scotland. 
It  has  the  remains  of  an  old  abhey.  North  Berwick  (1,400)  is  a 
small  bathing-place.  Dunbar  (3,815)  {Coast),  has  a  fair  trade.  Here 
the  Scots  (1296)  were  defeated  by  the  English.  Again,  in  1650, 
Cromwell  had  a  "  crowning  "  rictory  over  the  Scotch.  Prestonpana 
(2,000)  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  English  troops  in  1745. 

Berwick  is  drained  by  the  Tioeed,  Laitder,  and  WhiU 
Adder  ;  it  slopes  towards  the  E.  and  is  touched  on  the  N. 
by  the  Lammermuir  Hills.  It  has  a  bold,  rocky  shore. 
What  is  called  the  Merse  is  a  highly-farmed  district,  lying 
between  the  Tweed  and  the  Lammermuir  Hills.  Much  of 
the  surface  of  this  county  is  level,  and  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  an  immense  number  of  sheep  is  fed.  The  climate 
is  cold,  and  subject  to  great  variations. 

Greenlaw  (1,000)  (Blackadder),  is  a  very  small  town. 

Coldstream  (2,000)  {Ttoeed\  gives  its  name  to  the  ^Goldslream 
Guards,"  raised  here  by  General  Monk,  1669. 

Dunse  (2,613),  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  is  the  birth-place  of 
the  celebiated  Duns  ScotuSj  and  has  several  good  schools. 

Lauder  (1,046),  is  a  small  borough  with  a  town-hall.  It  was  often 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Scotch  parliament. 

Peebles  lies  S.  of  Midlothian ;  and  is  by  th©  Tweed 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  It  is  more  elevated 
than  any  other  county  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  Broadlaw 
Hill  rising  to  an  elevation  of  2,700;  Hartfell,  2,600; 
Culter  Fell,  2,400 ;  and  Dunrich,  2,000  feet.  Much  moor 
and  peat  bog  is  found  in  the  county,  and  the  principal 
occupation  is  pastoral.    It  is  drained  by  the  Tweed. 

Peebles  (2,200)  is  a  town  with  a  grammarnschool,  scientifio  assnol- 
ationB,  various  manufactories,  breweries,  and  com  mills.  It  stands 
on  the  Tweed,  and  is  a  railway  centre. 

InncrlrttTiln  has  a  minenl  spring  of  considerable  reputab 
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Selkirk,  almost  entirely  pastoral,  haa  given  rise  to  much 
fcallad  poetry.  This  county  is  hilly,  {particularly  in  the  & 
^nd  W. ;  the  highest  point,  Ettrick  Pen,  is  2,258  feet 
sbove  sea  level  The  climate  is  very  damp.  It  is  drained 
l)y  the  Etirick,  whose  banks  are  finely  wooded,  and  highly 
picturesque,  and  the  Yarrow, 

SeDdrk  (4,640),  an  ancient  town  on  the  river  Ettrick,  has  become 
the  seat  of  a  thriving  woollen  manufacture.  Statues  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Mungo  Park  adorn  its  streets ;  and  the  history  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  of  the  poets  Hogg  and  Wordsworth,  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  town. 

Galashiels,  (9,678),  on  the  Gala,  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  th» 
woollen  manufacture  of  Scotland  f  whence  the  term  Tweeds  arose. 

Roxburgh,  including  the  three  pastoral  districts  of 
Tweed,  Teviot,  and  liddesdale,  lies  N.  of  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
\xA  has  an  undulating  surface  with  some  elevated  ridges 
properly  belonging  to  the  Cheviot  range.  The  farming  in 
this  eounty  is  excellent.  It  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Tweed  and  is  drained  by  that  river's  tributaries. 

Jedbnrgh  (3,322),  on  the  Jed,  near  the  Cheviot  hills,  has  blanket, 
flinnel,  and  other  woollen  manufactures,  and  an  iron  foundry. 

Hawick  (11,355),  a  manufacturing  town,  stands  on  the  Teviot. 
Here  are  manufactories  df  blankets,  shawls,  tvreeds,  tartans^  and 
leather,  all  in  active  operation. 

Kelso,  (4,664)  a  town,  handsome  and  regularly  built,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Teviot  and  the  Tweed,  possesses  a  spacious  market- 
place, sdid  to  be  the  finest  in  Scotland.  It  is  much  engaged  in  tho 
shoe  trade,  and  has  a  large  cattle-market. 

Dumfries  embraces  some  swamps,  and  is  greatly  en- 
gaged in  the  rearing  of  stock.  It  is  drained  by  the  Esh 
Annan^  and  Nithf  from  which  the  three  districts  th«s 
county  are  named  Eskdale,  AnnandaU,  and  Nithsdale.  SJeve- 
ral  h^is,  including  Queensberry  hill  ^2,251  feet),  rise  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  have  on  then*  tops  a  stormy  and 
cold  climate. 

Dumfries  (l5,435},  the  capital,  is  a  river  port  with  very  consider- 
able woollen  mauufacturiea,   tanneries,   etc.,   but  is  cffiefiy  not,\l 
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fur  its  0tod[  market  It  has  a  good  academy,  aad  man j  other  eda- 
caticmal  estJihl iVhmgnta. 

Annmi  %l70j  U  a  thriTing  town'  at  the  mouth  of  thexiTer  of  the 
(tame  came,  with  some  coasting  trade,  also  oottcoi  spinning. 

Moffiit  ^2,000;  {Annan),  in  the  hills,  has  mineral  springs  resBrnhKng 
those  at  Harrowgate^  which  are  mnch  resorted  to  l^  inralida. 

Elirkcadbright,  'with  a  hilly  and  much  diversified  sur* 
face,  interspersed  with  small  lakes,  contains  the  most 
soathem  point  of  Scotland.  The  coast,  except  a  portion  of 
Wigtown  bay,  is  hilly  and  precipitous.  Cattle  and  sheep 
are  kept  in  great  numbers ;  small  lakes  nicely  Mnged  with 
wood  are  numerous  in  this  and  the  following  county.  The 
Cree  forms  the  W.  boundary  of  the  county,  and  the  Dee 
runs  through  the  centre.  This  county,  with  Wigtown,  con- 
stitute the  Stewartry  of  Galloway  or  Kirkcudbright. 

Klxftcodbrlght  (3,328),  the  cap,  stands  on  the  estaary  of  the  Dee^ 
and  has  imports  of  coal,  lime,  and  timher.  It  is  in  the  midst  of 
delightful  scenery,  and  has  some  good  public  buildings  and  a  grammsr 
schooL     It  exports  granite. 

Castle  Douglas  (2,300)  (Dee)  is  a  modem  and  fast-improving  agri- 
caltural  town,  regularly  and  neatly  built. 
New  Oalloway  (440)  is  a  small  town  near  Loch  Ken. 

Wigtown,  which,  with  Kirkcudbright,  has  long  been 
known  under  the  name  of  Galloway,  is  hilly,  and  con- 
sequently much  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits.  It  is  deeply 
penetrated  on  the  S.  by  Luce  Bay,  and  on  the  N.  by  Loch 
Byan,  both  of  which  afford  excellent  fishing. 

Wigtown  (2,000),  the  cap.,  is  an  ancient  ixiwn,  on  a  hay  of  the  same 
•name,  with  a  town -house,  assembly-rooms,  and  a  library. 

Stranraer  (5,939),  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ryan,  has  good  fishing 
and  coasting  trade  particularly  with  Ireland. 

Port-Patrick  (2,000)  has  a  splendid  harbour,  and  is  connected  by 
a  submarine  telegraph  with  Donaghadee,  21  miles  distant. 

Newtown  Stewart  (3,000)  (Cree),  is  engaged  in  the  leather  trade ; 
and  Whithorn  (1,677)  is  an  unimportant  place,  near  Burrow  Head. 
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TOWNS  TSr  flCX>TLANZ>  WITH  A.BOVS  20,000  ISBAHITANTK 
Town.  Coonty.  PopulatloiL  Industry. 

1.  Glasgow,         Lanark,         477.144    Commerce  and  manufacture;;. 

2.  Edlnburgli,  Edinburgh,  196,500  University,  book  trade,  etc. 
8.  Dundee.  Forfar,  118,974  Coarselmon;  commerce,  etc. 
4.  Aberdeen,        Aberdeen,       88,125    University;  conmieroe. 

6.  Greenock,       Renfrew,  57,133  Extenave  conmieroe. 

6.  Paisley,               Ditto,  48,257  Silk  manufacture. 

7.  LelUi,              Edinburgh^  44,277  Port  of  Edinburgh. 

8.  Perth.              Perth,  25,580  A  central  seat  of  trad&. 

9.  Xilmamook,  Ayr,  22,952  WooUen  manufactures. 
10.  Arlsroath,       Forfar,  <  20,000  Linen  trade,  etc. 

Moimtalns. — A  chain  of  mountains  may  be  traced 
from  the  Cheviot  hills,  N.,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Dumfries  and  Koxburgh  ;  and  running  south  of  Selkirk  and 
Peebles,  is  known  S.  of  Lanark  as  the  Lowtker  hills,  but  on 
continuing  towards  the  N.,  separates  the  basins  of  the  Clyde 
and  Tweed,  and  continuing  westward  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Ayrshire.  The  Lammermuir  hills  form  the 
boundary  between  Haddington  and  Berwick,  These  con- 
stitute the  southern  mountains. 

The  Caledonian  canal  forms  a  natural  barrier  between  the  Northern 
Highlands  and  the  Grampians ;  the  latter  forming  the  northern  bdtin- 
dary  of  Perth,  and  braijiching  northwards  through  the  W.  of  Aber- 
deen and  E.  of  Banff,  and  through  the  S.  of  Inverness.  The  moun- 
tains of  the  Northern  Highlands  may  be  traced  between  Caithness  and 
Sutherland,  have  many  elevated  peakfi,  and  running  down  the  W.  of 
Satherland  to  Cromarty,  continue  their  course  through  Koss,  until 
they  become  lost  in  the  S.  of  Inverness,  and  N.  W.  of  Argyle. 

The  following  are  the  chief  peaks,  with  their  approximate  heights  t^^ 

m  tlie  Lowlands  :•— 

Lowther  Hill,  2,520,  in  Lanark. 
Ettrick  Pen,  2,200  feet 
Hart  Foil,  2,635,  is  in  Diimfries. 
Cheviot  Hill,  2,684,  is  in  Roxburgh, ' 
CToat  Fell,  2.866,  is  m  Arran  Isle, 
Scald  HiU,  1,786. 
Harper's  Rig,  1,802. 
Spartledown,  1,750. 

In  the  Central  Highlands  :— 
Hill  of  Sidkw,  1,400. 
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Ben  Ledi  (with  m  small  Uke  on  its  top),  2,863,  »  in  Pertli. 

Bea  Lawera,  near  Loch  Tay,  3,945.     Ben  Lomond,  3, 195. 

SchehallioB,  3,664,  is  also  in  Perth. 

Ben  Cmachan,  3,670,  is  in  Argyle. 

Caimtonl,  4,245,  near  Ben  Avon.        , 

Cairn  iarorra,  4,095,  is  in  Aberdeen.^ 

Ben  MacDhui,  4,295,  is  in  Aberdeenshire. 

Ben  Nevis,  near  Fort  William,  4,368.     This  is  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  only  wants  160  feet  of  the  Une 
of  perpetuid congelation.* 
In  the  Northern  HlghlandB  :— 

Ben  Wyvis,  in  Cromarty  and  Ross,  3,422— Ben  Clibriok,  3,168. 

Ben  Attaw,  in  Ross  and  Inverness,  4,000. 

Ben  Bearg,  Boss,  3,550. 

Ben  More,  Sutherland,  3,230. 

Hills.— The  Ochill  hills,  S.E.  of  Perth,  running  into 
Fife ;  the  Sidlaw  hills,  running  from  Perth  into  Forfar;  and 
the  Campsie  Fells,  in  Stirlingi  are  the  chief. 

Plains. — Strathmore,  lying  South  of  the  Grampians,  is. 
the  most  extensive  plain:  It  is  80  miles  long,  and  under  a 
good  system  of  tillage.  Caithness,  which  includes  three- 
iourths  t>f  the  county,  is  not  so  fertile  in  some  places  as  the 
preceding,  and  contains  hundreds  t)f  acres  of  moor.  The 
only  other  plain  is  that  of  A3rr,  also  including  most  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  with  rich  pastures. 

Minerals. — ^The  mineral  wealth  of  Scotland  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  A  great  coal  field  extends  from  K; 
to  W.,  the  centre  of  which  may  be  distinguished  by  a  line 
from  the  Frith  of  Tay  to  Girvan  in  Ayrshire ;  and  here  ar©. 
found  all  the  manufacturing  towns,  with  three  exceptiona 

Besides  the  rich  beds  of  coal  between  ^tho  friths  of  Clyde  and 
Forth,  iron,  lead,  and  granite,  are  also  abundant.  Iron  is  chiefly 
found  in  Lanark,  Ayr,  Stirling,  and  Fife,  where  smelting  fomaoes 
are  numerouL.  Lead  is  found  in  rich  veins  in  the  Lowther  Hills,  and 
also  in  Ayr,  Clackmannan,  Argyle,  Peebles,  and  Inverness;  and  in 
most  cases  a  little  silver  is  intermixed  with  the  ore.  GranUe  quarries 
are  numerous  and  valuable,  producing  abundance  of  the  finest  build- 

*  Two  streaks  of  snow  are  now  visible  on  the  N.  side  of  thie  peak  as  the  •zrar 
•lonlsts  pass  duwn  the  Caledonian  Canal,  14th  September,  1871* 
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^  materials.  The  granite  of  Aberdeen  i»  sent  in  large  quantities 
^  London,  wliile  that  of  J  Kirkcndbright  supplies  Liverpool.  SUUe 
^  MTorked  in  Aigyleshire,  and  aniimafiy  is  found  in  Dumfries. 

Forests. — Much  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  north,  is  covered 
^'th  plantations,  which  greatly  add  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
country.  Indeed,  the  sides  of  barren  hills  and  tops  of  bleak  cliffs  are 
now  oveiirrown  with  Scotch  Hr  and  other  trees.  Kemains  of  exten- 
stVe  forests  arc  found  in  Ross,  Glenmoiy),  in  Inverness,  near  Loch 
Hannoch  and  the  River  Spey. 

CdillsJs. — The  Forth  and  Olyde  connects  the  two  Friths,  and 
pisses  from  the  Clyde  10  miles  below  Glasgow,  along  the  N.  bor- 
der of  Lanark,  passing  Kirkintillock  and  Falkirk,  and  enters  the  Forth 
at  Grangemouth.  The  whole  leUgth  is  55  miles,  and  the  depth  7  feet. 
The  Caledonian,  by  connecting  the  Hiver  Ness  with  the  Loch  of 
same  name,  and  the  latter  with  LochLochy,  and  this  again  with 
Loch  £il,  unites  the  Moray  Frith  with  Loch  Liouhe.  Thousands  of 
tourists  go  up  and  down  this  canal  every  year.  The  Crlnan  canal  runs 
from  the  sound  of  Jura  to  Loch  Fyne,  and  saves  a  sea  voyage  of  120 
miles.  The  AlwrdeensUre  canal  is  18^  miles  long,  and  runs  from 
Aberdeen  to  Inverury,  but  is  now  little  used. 

Rivers. — On  the  E.  are  the  Tioeed,  Eye,  JV.  Tyne,  Forth, 
Eden,  Toy,  S.  and  JV.  Esk,  Dee,  Don,  Deveron,  Spey,  Lossie, 
Findhom,  Nairn,  Ness,  Conan,  and  SMn. 

The  Tweed  rises  in  Feebleshire,  1,500  feet  at)0ve  the  sea  level,  in 
the  same  hill  as  that  in  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Clyde  and  Annan . 
It  flows  K.  £.,  and  after  passing  Peebles  flows  E.  across  Selkirk,  and 
after  forming  the  boundary  between  Berwickshire  and  Northum- 
berland, enters  the  North  Sea  at  Berwick.  I>uring  the  flrst  20  miles 
of  its  course  the  stream  is  exceedingly  rapid,  and  descends  1,000  feet. 

The  most  important  tributaries  are  the  Wkiteadder,  T%U,  Leader, 
Gala,  Teviot,  Lyne,  and  Ettrick.  The  Tweed  has  one  of  the  best  sal- 
mon fisheries  in  the  British  Isles.   Its  course  is  96  miles. 

The  N.  Tjme  is  an  unimportant  stream  crossing  the  N.  of  Hadding- 
ton nearly  parallel  to  the  coast.    Haddington  is  on  its  banks. 

The  Forth  is  formed  of  two  streams  from  Ben  Lomond,  which  unite 
at  Aberfoyle,  from  which  the  river  flows  E.,  forms  the  boundary 
between  Perth  and  Stirling,  passes  Stirling  and  Clackmannan,  and 
after  a  course  of  60  miles  enters  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

The  Tay,  remarkable  for  its  rapid  current,  rises  on  the  W.  of  Perth, 
passes  through  Loch  Tay,  winds  through  Perthshire,  where  it  receivft^ 
many  tributaries,  and  after  passing  the  towns  of  BuT^keld,  Scotv^.  «ft^ 
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Perth,  enters  the  Frith  of  Tay,  after  a  coarse  of  95  miles.  It  is  an 
excellent  salmon  river,  and  shoals  of  porpoises  haunt  its  mouth  in 
the  fishing  season.  The  tide  rises  to  ahout  2  miles  above  Perth,  to 
which  the  river  is  navigable  for  small  vessels. 

The  S.  and  N.  Esk  are  small  rivers,  running  from  the  Grampian  or 
rather  the  Glova  monntains  to  the  N.  Sea,  the  latter  forming  the 
boundary    between  Forfar  and  Kincardine. 

The  Bee  rises  in  the  S.W.  of  Aberdeenshire  in  Ben  MacDhui,  witk 
an  easterly  course,  passes  Braemar,  Balmoral,  and  Ballater,  entering 
the  sea  at  Aberdeen,  after  a  course  of  SO-miles. 

The  Bon,  rising  on  the  borders  of  Banff,  in  Ben  Avon,  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Dee,  and  enters  the  N.  Sea  a  little  more  N.  than 
the  latter,  after  a  course  of  80  miles ;  Inverury  being  the  only  town 
on  its  banks. 

The  Beveron  rises  on  the  borders  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  and  after 
a  N.E.  course  of  50  miles  enters  the  Moray  Frith  at  Banff. 

The  Spey,  considered  the  most  rapid  river  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
also  enters  the  Moray  Frith.  It  rises  in  Inverness  near  L.  Lochy,  and 
has  a  N.  E.  course,  through  some  of  the  most  romantic  scenery,  enters 
ing  the  Moray  Frith  near  Fochabers. 

The  Lossie,  Flndhom,  and  Nairn,  have  rapid  currents,  and  are  sab- 
ject  to  floods  in  their  lower  courses. 

The  Conan,  rising  in  Boss,  passes  through  Lochs  Fannich  and 
Luichart,  and  enters  the  frith  of  Cromarty  near  Dingwall. 

The  Shin  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Sutherland,  passes  through  I4 
Shin,  and  enters  the  Frith  of  Dornoch, 

On  the  W.  axe  the  Clyde,  Ayr,  Doon,  and  Girvan. 

The  Clyde,  the  great  commercial  river  of  Scotland,  takes  its  rise 
in  the  Lowther  Hills,  in  the  south  of  Lanarkshire,  and  flows  in  l 
north-westerly  direction  nearly  through  the  centre  of  that  county, 
forming  a  valley  or  plain  named  Clydesdale.  The  only  town  on  its 
banks  up  to  Glasgow  is  Lanark.  Beyond  Glasgow  the  Clyde  bends 
more  to  the  west,  forming  at  its  month  a  large  estuary  named  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  which  separates  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew 
from  that  of  Dumbarton.  On  this  estuary,  on  the  coast  of  Ren* 
frew,  are  the  towns  of  Port  Glasgow  and  Greenock.  Its  most  im« 
portant  tributary  is  the  Douglas,  The  commercial  importance  of  the 
Clyde  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the  Thames.  Numbers  of  vessels, 
both  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade,  traverse  its  waters  daily  ;  and 
the  sound  of  the  ship-carpenter's  hammer  is  heard  for  miles  along  its 
eastern  banks,  particularly  near  the  town  of  Greenock. 

The  slopes  of  Ayrshire  are  drained  by  the  Ayr,  which  rises  on 
the  borders  of  Lanark,  crosses  the  county  at  its  widest  part|  and 
jdter  a  course  of  35  miles  enters  the  sea  at  A^. 
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The  Dooa  rises  from  several  smidl  loohs,  also  on  the  coanty  borders, 
passes  throu^  Loch  Doon,  aad  enters  the  sea  after  a  course  of  20 
toiles,  a  little  S.  of  the  town  of  Ayr. 

The  Glrvan,  further  S. » is  a  river  about  the  same  sist. 

On  the  S.  are  iHi&Esk,  NUhj  and  Dee. 

The  Bsk  rises  in  the  N.  of  Dumfries,  in  Ettrick  Fell,  and  passing 
Langholm,  enters  England,  and  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith  below 
Longtown. 

The  Nlfh,  rising  in  Ayr,  runs  through  a  valley  in  Dumfriea  called 
Kithsdale,  receiving  many  small  streams  on  both  sides,  and  with  a  wide 
estuary  enters  the  Solway  Frith  below  Dumfries. 

The  Dee  rises  in  Loch  Dee,  near  Ayr,  and  falls  into  Kirkcudbright 
bay,  after  forming  L.  Kon  and  passing  Castle  Douglas. 

Lakes. — Scotland  abounds  in  lakes,  most  of  which  have 
excellent  fish,  and  many  of  which  are  justly  admired  for 
their  scenery.  The  principal  are  Lochs  Lomond,  Katrine,  Tay, 
Bannock,  Earn,  Erieht,  Leven,  Awe,  Ness,  Lochy,  Shin,  Doon, 
and  Ken,  all  of  which  are,  properly  speaking,  lakes.  Those 
lochs  which  are  arms  of  the  sea  will  be  mentioned  under 
Coast  lAne, 

Loch  Lomond,  much  admired  for  its  scenic  beauty,  is  24  miles  long, 
with  a  varying  breadth  from  5  to  1  mile,  and  covers  20,000  acres. 
It  is  studded  with  about  30  small  isles,  most  of  which,  with  two* 
thirds  of  the  lake,  belong  to  Dumbarton.  It  is  surrounded  by  many 
hills,  through  which  the  mountain  streams  flow  in  deep  gorges.  Ben 
Lomond  stands  on  its  £.  shore. 

Xatrine,  a  little  E.  of  the  preceding,  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Scottish  lakes ;  and  a  little  to  the  E.  are  the  celebrated 
Trotaachs,  of  wild  and  fantastic  beauty.  It  is  10  miles  long  and  li 
broad,  and  while  Lomond  is  only  250  feet  deep,  Katrine  is  450.  Thu 
loch  supplies  Glasgow  with  water. 

Tay  is  12  miles  long,  and  lies  in  a  direction  from  S. W.  to  N.  E.  li 
is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  one  of  which  is  Ben  Lawers. 

Sannoeh  is  in  the  W.  of  Perthj  and  is  a  long  narrow  lake,  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  river  Tummel,  amidst  striking  scenery. 

Sam,  amidst  fine  scenery,  is  an  expansion  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  flows  into  the  T&y  at  Perth. 

SriclKtb  on  the  N.  W.  of  Perthihire,  is  situated  amidst  mountains  and 
wild  moorlaf^d  covered  with  heath;  and  its  snrplua  waters  })asfl 
by  a  liver  of  the  same  name  into  Looh  Basnoch* 
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Leven  is  in  Kinross.  It  is  of  an  oval  shapie,  and  contains  four 
islands,  on  one  of  which,  Castle  Island,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  signed 
her  abdication,  1568.    She  soon  after  escaped  from  it. 

Awe,  in  Argyle,  is  24  miles  long,  and  from^i  to  half  a  mile  broad, 
with  a  surface  studded  with  islands. 

Ness  lies  a  few  miles  S.  of  the  town  of  Inverness,  is  24  miles  lotig, 
bordered  by  hills  in  many  places  well  wooded,  is  of  great  depth,  and 
never  freezes.  On  the  E.  is  the  celebrated  Fall  of  Foyers,  277  feet 
high,  rivalling  all  other  waterfalls  in  the  British  Isles. 

Lochy,  about  12  miles  further  S.,  is  10  miles  long,  and  1  broad. 

Shin,  the  largest  lake  in  the  N.  Highlands,  is  an  expansion  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  and  runs  S.E.  through  Sutherland. 

Boon,  on  the  borders  of  Ayr,  and  Ken,  in  Kirkcudbric^ht,  arb 
smaller  than  any  of  the  above,  but  are  very  picturesque. 

Mineral  Springs. — ^The  two  chief  mineral  wells  are  at 
Moffat,  and  at  the  Bridge  of  Allen  (near  Stirling)  ;  besides, 
spas  are  at  Peterhead,  Strathpeffer,  Bonnington  near  £din« 
burgh,  Ballater,  Innerleithen,  and  Grief« 

Goa>St  Liine. — The  coast  line,  which  is  most  irregular,  is  above 
2,500  miles  long.  On  the  E.  iib  resembles  the  E.  coast  ot  England,  while 
on  the  W.  it  resembles  the  W.  coast  of  Ireland.  Berwickshire  has  a 
bold,  rocky  shore  of  no  great  elevation,  St.  Abb's  head  being  the  most 
prominent  feature.  Haddington  has  a  coast  similar  in  character,  which 
rises  near  N.  Berwick,  at  which  is  Ben  Law,  800  feet  high.  The  shores 
of  the  frith  of  Forth  are  low,  without  any  particular  landmarks,  bat 
ridges  of  hills  rise  in  the  interior.  This  inlet  is  about  50  miles  long, 
and  5  broad  between  Leith  and  Bnrntisland.  Passing  the  coast  of 
the  peninsula  of  Fife  and  St.  Andrew's  bay,  the  frith  of  Tay  nms 
inland  20  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  1,200  yards  to  3  miles. 
On  the  coast  of  Forfar  is  the  small  land-locked  bay  of  Mostrose. 
Tho  shores  of  this  county  rise  to  no  considerable  height^  an^  eonsist 
of  a  rich  and  productive  soil.  No  particular  physical  feature  marks 
the  low  coast  until  Buchan  Ness  is  reached,  where  the  land  exhibits 
a  bleak  appearance,  most  of  it  consisting  oi  wild  moorliancL  From 
Fraserburgh  to  Fort  George  (the  only  fort  of  the  three  built  on  the 
Caledonian  Canal  now  existing)  the  shore  is  low  and  uninteresting. 
In  some  places  the  rich  arable  land  is  almost  washed  by  the  tide» 
while  in  others  rocks  abound,  and  in  other  plaees  moors  exist  at  the 
very  brink  of  the  sea. «  The  frith  of  Inverness  is  land-looked,  witk. 
low  shores  on  the  E.,  and  nicely  wooded  hills  on  the  W.  The  frith 
of  Cromarty  is  also  land*loeked,  and  penetrates  8  miles  into  the  land; 
Tsu-bet  i^ess  i»  «  prouaneDt  isatoie^  and  the  eoast  tiienos  to  Caps 
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^rath  exhibiisp  no  parii(mlar  fe&ture,  being  generally  fertile  near  tb» 
mouths  of  the  maiiy  stroams  which  water  these  northern  counties^ 
and  bleak  and  dreary  in  most  other  places. 

On  the  W.  the  Scottish  coast  is  for  the  most  part  hilly,  and  bears 
throughout  a  great  similarity  in  character.  In  the  summer  many 
tourists  visit  this  coast  aujd  the  islands  on  account  of  the  picturesque 
scenery,  now  so  justly  appreciated.  The  principal  places  of  attrac- 
tion are  Strome  Ferry  on  Loch  Carron,  Portree  in  Skye,  Oban  on  the 
mainland  opposite  the  isle  of  Mull  (with  active  coasting  trade),  Jnver* 
tary  on  Loch  Fyne,  and  Rothaay  on  the  island  of  Bute.  The  frith  of 
Clyde,  now  of  so  much  commercial  importance,  is  not  very  deep,  but 
is  a  safe  roadstead ;  some  of  the  largest  vessels  having  to  wait  at 
Greenock  for  the  rising  tide.  Artificially  it  has  been  made  navigable 
up  to  the  quays  at  Glasgow  for  all  coasting  vessels,  though  tlie  river  if 
nairow  at  this  point. 

The  coast  of  Scotland  on  the  S.  has  been  sufiSt^iently  described  ii^ 
treating  of  the  counties  which  border  upon  iti 

XvCUlWStyS.— r-The  Coledonian  commenoes  at  the  city  of  Carlisle,, 
crosses  the  border  near  Gretna,  runs  N.  through  Moffat,  and,  a  little 
£.  of  Lanark,  divides  into  two  branches,  one  going  N.  E.  to  Edin- 
burgh, the  other  N.  W.  through  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Greenock,  and  ends 
on  the  coast,  at  Wemyss  bay.  This  line  proceeds  from  Glasgow  N. 
W.  to  Alloa,  thence  throu^  Stirling,  and  at  Dumblane  again  sepa- 
rates into' two  branches,  one  going  N.  W.  through  Callander  (not  yet 
completed),,  the  other  goitag  through  Ferth^  Ihmdee,  Arbroath,  Stone* 
haven, .  to  Aberdeen. 

The  Highland  railway  runs  from  Perth,  N.  W.  through  Dunkeld; 
Nairn,  Inverness,  Dingwall,  and  Tain  (not  yet  finished  to  Wick). 
The  other  lines  are  South  Western,  from  Kilmarnock  to  Dumfries ;  the 
North  Britishf  from  Berwick  to  Edinbntgh,  Aberdeen,  etc 

Education.— Scotland  has  four  (jBiversities— Edinburgh^ 
Glasgow,  St.  Andrew's,  and  Aberdeen;  and  although  her  system  of 
cl^mentaiy  education  requires  modification  to  suit  the  modem  re- 
quirements, she  has  had  schools  in  operation  for  many  generations  on 
ihe  parochial  system, -in  which  a  very  sound  education  is  imparted, 
the  course  of  instruction  in  every  parish  including  Latin  and  Greek. 

ManufiaiCtures. — Scotland  has  manj  important  manu- 
Pictures,  which,  from  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  the 
people,  are  steadily  increasing. 

Cotton  is  extensively  manufactured  at  Glasgow  anOiTaAi^^^v^sA 
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to  a  limited  extent  at  Kilmarnock.  Linen  ot  a  coarse  kind  is  manu- 
factured at  Dundee,  Arbroath,  and  other  towns  in  their  neighbour- 
hoods; and  fine  linen,  including  diapers  and  damasks^  at  Dunfermline 
and  towns  adjacent.  WooUens^  though  not  extensively  manufactured, 
are  made  at  Hawick  (blankets,  flannels,  tweeds,  and  woollen  stock- 
ings), Stirhng  (tartans),  Bannockbum,  and  Kilmarnock  (carpets, 
shawls,  and  tweeds)  Silk  has  Paisley  its  principal  seat  (shawls). 
Leather  is  manufactured  at  Hawick  and  Glasgow.  Iron  is  very  ex- 
tensively manufactured  at  Glasgow,  Airdrie,  Coatbridge,  Shotts,  and 
nouiny  other  places.  Whiskey  is  also  an  active  industry,  the  manufac* 
ture  being  carried  on  at  Campbeltown,  Glasgow,  and  other  towns. 
Ale  h  made  in  Edinburgh,  Alloa,  Glasgow,  and  most  large  towns. 
Paraffin  Oil  at  Bathgate,  "West  Oalder ,  and  other  places.  Shipbuilding 
is  actively  carried  on  at  Greenock^  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Leith,  and 
Aberdeen.  Bricks  and  Tiles  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow,  at  Carstairs,  etc.    Agricultural  Implements  at  Stiriing. 

Agriculture. — Generally  speaking,  an  excellent  system 
of  .farming  is  carried  out  in  the  southern  counties  of  Soot- 
land,  where  excellent  crops  are  produced  from  a  soil  in 
many  places  not  naturally  fertile. 

The  most  successful  tillage  is  found  in  Berwick,  the  tiOthians, 
Perth,  and  Forfar,  where,  for  the  most  part,  a  six-year  system  of  crop 
^rotation  is  adopted.  Wheat  }9  not  raised  north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth ; 
but  barley  and  oats  succeed  in  the  most  northern  counties.  Sheep 
and  cattle  pasturage  is  followed  on  the  uplands,  even  on  the  veiy 
highest  hills ;  both  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  of  a  very  small  kincL 

Commercial  Industry.— The  commercial  industry  of 
Scotland  closely  resembles  that  of  England.  Immense 
quantities  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  provisions,  are  imported  from 
Belfast  and  Londonderry ;  and  ntost  of  the  sugar  used  in 
the  United  Kingdom  first  reaches  the  banks  of  the  Clyde. 

Scotland  exports  much  whiskey,  ale,  and  cotifectionery ;  iron  goods, 
books,  and  periodicals ;  oil,  coal,  and  carpets;  while  it  imports  flax^ 
hemp,  and  jute;  raw  cotton,  raw  silk,  and  cutlery.  Indeed  the 
customs*  duties  of  its  great  port,  Greenockj  are  only  exceeded  by 
those  ol  London  and  Liverppol. 
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IREIiAND. 

Ireland,  sometimes  called  Ermy  Hibemia,  and  the  Oreen 

or  Emerald  Isle,  is  the  second  largest  island  in  Europe.  It 
resembles  Great  Britain  in  having  its  E.  shores  tame  and 
unbroken,  with  some  sand  banks,  but  very  few  islands, 
like  Great  Britain,  its  western  shores  are  much  broken  up 
and  deeply  penetrated  by  many  fine  natural  harbours,  the 
deep  water  of  the  Atlantic  coming  close  to  the  land.  Though 
Ireland  has  14  large  harbours  capable  of  receiving  the  largest 
vessels,  yet  her  commerce  is  only  in  its  infancy. 

Ireland  is  washed  on  three  eides  by  the  Atlantic,  N.,  W., 
and  S. ;  on  the  N.  E.,  the  North  Channel  separates  it  from 
Scotland ;  and  on  the  E.  the  Irish  Sea  and  St.  George's 
Channel  separate  it  from  England  atid  Wales. 

The  most  northern  point  of  Ireland,  Malin  Head,  is  55^ 
2V  north  latitude ;  the  most  southern  point  is  Mizen 
Head,  51°  26' ;  the  most  eastern  point  is  near  the  entrance 
to  Strangford  Lough,  S^  26'  W.  longitude ;  and  its  most  west- 
em  point  is  Sybil  Head,  10°  27'  west  longitiide. 

Capes  and  Headlands. — On  the  E.  are  Fair,  Clogher, 
Howth,  Bray,  and  WicUow  heads ;  Cahore  ahd  Car  more 
points ;  on  the  S.  Hook  poitt,  KnockadoonhesLd,  Boche*s  point. 
Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  Mizen  head ;  on  the  W.  Dtmmore, 
Sybil,  Kerry,  Loop,  Slpie,  ^  Achill,  Erris,  iind  Teelin  heads ; 
and  on  the  K.  Bloody  Foreland^  and  Maiin  heads. 

Bays,  Harbourgf,  etc. — On  the  E.  are  Wexford  harbour, 
Bfihlm,  Drogheda,  aSid  Dundalk  bays ;  Carlingford,  JSHrang- 
fold,  Belfast,  and  Larne  loughs ;  on  the  S.  Waterford,  Dun- 
garvan,  Youghal,  Cork,  Kinsale,  Clomkilty,  Crookhaven,  Dun- 
manus,  and  Bantry  bays;  on  the  W.  Kenmare,  Dingle, 
Tralee,  Liscanor,  GaIway,Clew,  and  Blacksod  bays,  ^road 
Haven,  Killah,  Sligo,  and  Donegal  bays ;  on  the  N.  iJough 
Stoilly,  and  Lough  Foyle. 

Islands, — On  the  K  are  Cqpeland  and  Lamhay  Isles  i^Ul 
the  S.  the  Saltee  Isles,  Cove^  Cape  Clear  and  Bear  islands ;  on 
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the  W.  ValenUa,  tho  Blasguet,  and  Anan  Isles,  Clare^  Achill, 
K.  isles  of  Arran  ;  on  the'^.^InishirahuUsLnd  Rathlin  islands. 
Ireland  is  300  miles  long  from  Fair  head  to  Mizen  head ; 
and  170  broad  from  Howth  head  to  Slyne  head. 

ULSTER. 

.  Ulster,  in  the  North,  ift  the  most  industrious,  most 
populous,  and  most  enterprising  of  the  Irish  provinces. 
Ob  the  whole,  the  surfiftce  is  mountainous  and  hilly,  with  a 
fertile  soil  in  the  Ipwlands,  and  a  high  rocky  coast,  particu- 
iarlj  in  Donegal  and  Antrim.  Several  lakes  are  found  in  Fer- 
managh, Cavan,  ^nd  other  counties  ;  and  Neagh^  the  largest 
lake  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  on  the  borders  of  Ty^^^ 
,and  Antrim.  The  scenery  of  Donegal  and  Fermanagh  is  mag- 
nificent*  .  Ulster  is  drained  by  the  EmCy  Foyk,  Bann^  and 
Lagariy  with  numerous  other  streams  of  less  importance,  and 
combines  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  n^ining  industries, 
the  last  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Two  districts  are  marked 
out  by  the  course  of  the  Bann  and  Lough  Neagh — that  to 
ibe  £ast,  the  most  wealthy  and  prosperous  tract  in  Ireland^ 
with  Belfast  as  its  capitalj^  has  been  happily  called  the 
Jrish  Lancashire  :  thalb  to  the  W.  includes  seven  counties, 
and  though  its  manufactures  are  few,  the  inhabitants  are 
thrifty  and  comfortable.  This  province  contains  9  counties. 


County. 

Area^in  Acreik 

pQpulatloa. 

Cf^ital. 

Donegal, 

l,m,4AZ 

217,992 

Liffordon  the 

, 

Fbyle. 

Londonderry^ 

622,350 

173,932 

Ik)ndonderry  on 
the  Poyle. 

Antrim,  • 

745^177 

996,000 

Belfast  on  the 

. 

Lagan. 

Down, 

612,495 

281,775 

Downpatrick. 

Axma«li» 

328,076 

179,221 

Armagh   on  the 
Gallan. 

Oavan, 

477,360 

140,6^ 

Cavan.    . 

Fgn>ati8g1i> 

457,195 

91^688 

Rnniflkillenoa 
the  £rneb 

Monatftum* 

319,757       . 

112,785 

Sfonaghan. 

T^rrono, 

^06^295 

215,668 

Omaghonthe 

• 

\ 

MovnMu 
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Donegal,*  a  v6ry  mountainous  county,  with  a  ruggeij[ 

coast  line  exposed  to  the  full  dash  of  the  Atlantic,  deeply 

indented  with  creeks,  h^ys,  and  inlets,  is  the  largest  county 

m  Ulster.     The  coast  is  penetrated  hy  numerous  bays,  and 

many  islands  lie  near  it,  17  of  which  are  inhabited.     It  is 

drained  by  the  Erne,  Finn,  Derg,  Foyhy  and  Swilly,  and  has 

seventy  thousand  acres  of  bog  j  the  scenery  is  wild  and 

romantic.     Its  most  important  mountain  peaks  are  Eirigal 

(2,462  feet),  Blmstack  (2,225),  Sieve  Snaght  (2,020),  and 

Slieve  League  (1,972).      Marble  is  produced.      This  is  a 

purely  agricultural  county,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 

Imen  trade. 
IdfEbrd  (600)  {Foyle),  has  infantry  barracks,  and  is  one  of  the 

gmallest  county  capitals. 
BaUyshannon  (3,000)  (^r«tf),witii  extensive  and  important  sahnon 

and  eel  fisheries,  and  some  c6aE(ting  trade,  is  the  largest  town  in  the 
connty.    The  river  is  crossed  here  hy  a  bridge  of  fourteen  arches. 

fio&egal  and  KillybegB  are  small  ports  on  S.  coast;  arid  Letterkezmj, 
on  tiie  S  willy,  is  thd  tnost  important  town  in  the  N.  of  the  county. 

Baplioe  has  a  Koyal  School,  ,9nd  a  Uttle  linen  trade. 

Londonderry,  t  of  a  tHangular  shape,  is  level  along  the 
rivers ;  but  on  the  bodrders^  of  Tyrone,  where  many  secluded 
vales  and  romantio  glens  are  foimd,  it  is  •  mountainous. 
The  surface  &n  the^S.E.  is  llafe  and  of  great  fertility  j  but 
along  the  sea-coast  the  soil  is  more  of  a  sandy  nature.  This 
is  on  the  whole  a  good  agricultural  county,  producing,  be* 
ddes  cereals,  abundance  of  flax.  Five  rivers-  water  the 
county :  the  Foyle,  Faughan,  and  Moe,  all  flowing  into 
Lough  Foyle ; :  the  Moycla  into  Lough  Neagh ;  iM^d  Banuy 
upon  which  are  valuable  salmon  and  eel  flsheries,  inta  the 
Atlantic; 

Londonderry  (25,600),  the  capital  of  the  county,  situated  on 
Lough  Foyle>  is  the  first  cm  in  Ulster,  and  the  second  town ;  its 
population  is  steadily  increasing;  It  has  industry  in  shiift-xuaking, 
some  of  its  factories  employing  1,500  hands;   it  has  ali^  some 

*  ADcienfly  belonged  to  the  powerfsl  dan  ODoxmeU^  sad  then  under  the  aaoift 
Margai,  incloded  a  portton  of  Fermanagh. 

t  Anciently  the  country  of  the  l>amiii  was  long  known  as  the  country  of  the 
O^Kanee,  whose  chief  seat  wm  in  the  yale  Of  the  &oe. 
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linen  trade  and  a  large  local  trade,  which  finds  an  outlet  through  its 
lines  of  coasting  steamers.  It  is  also  a  packet  station  for  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  In  upholstery,  coach  building,  fumitore 
manufacturing,  boot  and  shoe  making,  and  brewing  are  important 
pnrsnits.  It  has  the  Magee  Presbyterian  College,  a  fine  stroeture, 
lately  erected  and  richly  endowed.  This  city  was  once  walled,  and 
is  teeming  with  historic  recollections.  It  was  successfully  defended 
against  the  army  of  James  11.  in  1689,  haying  sustained  a  distressing 
siege  of  several  months'  duration. 

Coleraine  (6,400),  6  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bann,  is  an  active 
industrious  town,  with  g^ood  salmon  fishing.  It  has  a  national  model 
school,  several  banks,  and  other  buildings.  The  river  admits  vessels 
of  200  tons  to  come  up  to  the  town,  but  those  of  larger  tonnage 
anchor  ac  Portruthf  a  nice  watering  place  a  few  miles  E.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Bann. 

Newtownlimavady  ^3,000)  (Hoe),  is  an  industrious  market  town, 
with  good  trade  in  flax  and  grain. 

Magherafelt  (1,600),  with  a  flax  market,  stands  in  the  S.  of  the 
county ;  and  a  few  miles  distant  is  Maghera^  burnt  in  1641. 

Antrim,*  with  bold  and  rooky  promontories,  is  only  13 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Scotland.  It  combines  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  industries  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  surface  is  mountainousf ;  there  is 
a  ooal  mine  near  Fairhead,  and  iron  mines  are  worked 
near  the  coast.  Salt  and  grai^te  are  also  abundant.  Agri- 
culture is  well  understood,  and  cattle  rearing  id,  the  hilly 
districts  is  an  important  occupation.  The  river  Bann  forms 
the  western  boundary,  the  Luigan  flows  into  Belfast  Lough, 
the  Main  and  Six-mile  Water  flow  into  Lough  Neagh,  and 
the  £wh  into  the  Atlantic. 

BeUtot  (176,000)  {Lagan),  the  most  tiiriving  town  in  Ireland,  and 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  a  great  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  emporium.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  linen 
and  yam  trade,  its  mills  being  very  numerous ;  and  if  the  town  be 
dosoiied  from  an  elevation,  its  extent  and  importance  will  be  the 
more  striking.    At  every  comer  the  burr  of  machinery  is  heard — 

•  AndflnUF  Andmimy  meaainff  tbe  **  habitation  upon  the  mutacBL"  TheCKeOPa 
cUiyed  the  loidahip  of  the  oounty,  thou^  the  old  sept,  ]iC*DoimeII,  had  eztenaive 
donKfaui  ^ere. 

T  **  It  ia  gvol<^caU]r  ODe  of  the  most  remarkable  districts  in  the  empire.  Neazlj 
the  whole  surface  is  occumed  by  basaltic  rocks  and  other  members  of  the  trap 
|^ritr,oiigtnaHy  ejected  fatal  beneath  in  a  flmdstat^  and  liiacadin^ 
e»itinir  strata,  \(iiich  ocmsistB  of  duJk,  greenaaiid,  and  nev  redaandstameu  now 
|yiB|rb«Daatb  them.**— &«II«V  ^f  €t9ttmfkjf. 
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the  "  music  of  industry  **  here  sends  forth  her  Batlel  sounds,  and 
dispenses  contentment  to  a  x>opnlons  and  thrifty  community.  It  con- 
tains a  Queen's  College,  one  of  its  most  elegtint  buildings,  and  a 
medical  school  of  high  standing  in  connection  therewith.  It  has  also 
a  Presbyterian  and  a  Wesleyan  College,  and  many  other  literary 
establishments,  including  a  well-attended  model-school,  and  an 
academic  institute  of  good  repute.  It  has  extensire  provision-curing, 
ship-building,  sAiipping,  and  glass-maMiig ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  literary  and  commercial  towns. 

Ballymena  (7,900)  {Braid),  is  connected  by  raUway  with  all  the 
leading  towns  in  Ulster.  It  is  a  most  extensive  depdt  of  the  linen 
trade;  and  immense  quantities  of  pork,  butter,  and  grain  are  ex- 
ported, liisbum  (B,816)  {Lct^an),  is  a  very  important  seat  of  the 
linen  manufacture,  including  damask  and  yam  treble.  Its  castle  was 
built  by  Lord  Conway,  1610,  to  whom  James  I.  *' granted"  this 
portion  of  O'Neill's  lands.  Lame  (3,343)  (X.  lame),  has  agricul- 
tural trade,  and  some  steam  communication  with  the  S.  of  Scotland. 
Carriclcfergrus  (9,212),  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  defended 
by  an  old  castle  which  still  remains,  is  a  fishing  station.  Here 
William  III.  landed  in  1690 ;  and  here  Admiral  Thurot  landed  and 
iook  the  town,  1760.  Ballycastle  (1,700)  {Coast),  is  much  frequented 
as  a  watering-place  :  coal  and  iron  mines  are  worked  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Portrush  (1,200)  is  the  principal  watering  place  of  the 
county.  About  midway  between  them  is  the  far-famed  natural 
curiosity,  the  Giant's  Causeway.  BaUjmaonoy  (2,900)  in  the  N. ,  has 
some  linen  factories  and  bleach  greens.  Antrim  (2,000)  (Z.  Neagh)^ 
has  a  round  tower.  Here  the  insurgents  were  defeated  in  1798. 
Cushendall,  with  hardy  little  ponies,  and  Glenarm,  with  some  fish- 
ing, are  small  coast  towns. 

Down  has  an  irregular  surface,  is  hilly  in  the  south, 
the  Moumd  mountains  spreading  over  most  of  the  district 
between  Carlingford  L.  and  Dundrum  Bay.  This  is  the 
most  easterly  county  of  Ireland.  Strangford  Lough,  studded 
with  islands,  has  a  difficult  entrance,  and  penetrates  the 
county  on  the  N.E.  for  some  distance,  forming  a  peninsula 
called  the  Ards.  The  industry  resembles  that  of  Antrim, 
but  there  are  more  bleach-greens,  less  factories,  and  a 
somewhat  better  system  of  tillage.  The  Lagan  skirts  the 
N. W. ;  the  Bami  rises  in  the  S. ;  the  Newry  river  together 
with  the  Newry  canal,  connects  the  navigation  of  Loughs 
Neagh  and  Carlingford. 
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Downpatrt^  (4,161)  (Qiwyfo),  noted  for  manuf actor©  ol  linen, 
has  a  small  export  trade  by  means  of  small  vessels  which  discharge 
at  the  quaj,  one  mile  from  the  town.  Here  St.  Patrick  is  said  to 
have  been  buded,  a.d.  493.  Newry  (14,213)  (iVtfWfy),  is  an  aotiye 
town  with  good  trade.  It  imports  timber  and  other  commoditiefl| 
and  e3q)ort8  provisions.  Some  Knen  trade  is  earned  on.  It  is  a 
military  station.  Newtownards  (9,450),  to  the  north  of  Strangfoid 
Longh,  has  very  extensive  weaving.  Gilford  (2,700)  (Bann),  in  the 
W.,  ha^  large  thread  factories.  Hillsborough  (881),  Dromore 
(2,308)  {Zaffan),  and  Banbridge  (^,600),  are  all  seats  of  the  linen 
trade,  the  first  with  a  woollen  manufactory  and  the  last  with  exten- 
sive bleach-greens.  The  watering-places  of  this  county .  are  nu- 
merous :  Bangor  (2,366),  Bestrevor  (627),  Warrenpoint  (1,806),  NewcaUU 
(872),  SoUywood  (3,562),  and  Dmaghadee  (2,225), 

Armagh,  with  fine  orchards^  a  genial  climate,  and  a 
fertUe  soil,  is  partially  sheltered  by  the  Moume  MountaiiM^ 
and  drained  by  the  Barm,  the  Callan,  and  the  Fane.  The 
general  surface  is  hilly,  rising  in  the  3.,  in  Slieve  €hdUon^ 
to  1,893  feet;  much  bog  exists,  but  in  general  the  soil  is 
fertile.     Black  marble  and  lead  are  found  in  this  county, 

Armagh  (9,500)  (CaWin)y  is  the  edclesiastical  capital  of  Ireland. 
It  has  a  royal  school,  an  observatory,  two  cathedrals,  and  sonie  linen 
making,  together  with  tanneries,  breweries,  and  flour  mills. 

Portadown  (6,660)  {B<mn\  is  a  railway  focus,  rising  and  improv- 
ing, with  some  linen  and  cambric  manufactures,  bleach  greens,  etc. 
It  has  also  a  good  provision  trade. 

LvLTgan  (10,63S),  has  extensive  linen  trade  with  manufactures  of 
cambrics,  ^nd.  extensive  bleach-greens.  It  has  good  public  buildings, 
'including  churches,  chapels,  schools,  and  banks. 

Bessbrook  (2,215)  is  a  fnaAufacturing  town,  without  a  policeman 
or  a  public-house. 

Keady  (1,815),  Tanderagee  (1,240),  and  Richhlll  (725),  are  smaU 
market  towns. 

Oavan*  bas  ^n  undulating  surface,  interspersed  with 
numbers  of  lakes,  is  mountainous  on  the  N.W.  It  ap- 
proaches within  about  20  miles  of  the  sea  on  both  E.  and  W., 
in  which  direction  the  county  runs.     Its  soil  is  light  and 

fA.ccording  to  Ptolemy,  this  county,  Eermaiutgh,  and  Leitrim,  were  peopled  by 
an  ancient  tnoe  called  the  Emaigh^  traces  of  whom  remain  in  such  words  as  Lough 
Erne.  Afterwards  Leitrim  and  Cavan  Were  called  Bressny,  or  Breasnjf  (y&^Uy, 
from  the  chief  clan.    Hence  the  name  of  such  places  as  Dresteman. 
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poor,  and  lit  some  parts  cold.  It  is  drained  Iq^  the  EtM^ 
Blaekwater,  and  Cootehill  rivcirs. 

Cavan  (3,532)/is  a  small  town,  with  barracks,  and  some  good  shopa 

CkMStebUl  (1851)  {CooiehilO,  has  a  flax  market. 

Beltorbet  (1,759)  {JErHe)^  a  military  station,  is  a.  small  town. 

Kme8l]iandx«i  (700)  (Z.  Oughter),  B«ilielxivouffh  (1,240),  and 
EiBiTSOOurt  (9i2),  are  small  towns^  with  local  trade,  and  prettj  good 
markets. 

Fermaxi^h,^  the  distisg^sliing  natural  feature  of 
which  is  Lough  Ei^ne,  ha,9  ^eat  varieties  of  aspect,  one  of 
its  moimtains,  Cuilcagh,  rising  2,190  feet,  while  around  the 
lake  the  surface  is  considerably  depressed.  The  industry  is 
ezdusiyely  agricultural,  tillage  and  dairy  farming  pre- 
Tailing.  There  is  beautiful  scenery,  especially  along  the 
banks  of  Lough  Erne,  where  it  is  well  wooded. 

KnTilflTclllen  (5,906)  on  an  island  between  Upper  and  Lower  L. 
Erne,  is  a  gopd  town,  with  a  Boyal  School  and  a  good  fair.  An  ob« 
stinate  defence  was  made  here  againist  the  army  of  Queen  EHzabeth 
ia  1595,  and  an  equally  detennined  one  against  James  II.  in  1689. 

liowtberatowii  or  IrvSnestown  (958)  has  aotiYe  agricultural  trade; 
liisnaskea  (857)  (X.  £rnejy  is  an  improving  place  with  a  good  agri- 
eoltural  market. 

Monaghan  is  a  small  county,  in  which  spade  husbandry 
is  still  much  in  use.  Much  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
peat  bogs.  The  usual  grain  crops  are  raised,  and  flax '  is 
rather  extensively  cultivated.  The  Blaekwatery  flowing 
into  Lough  Neagh,  and  some  small  streams  which  flow  into 
Lough  Erne,  drain  this  county. 

Monaghan  (3,760)  {VhterOtinalssA  JCiver  £laebwaier)yhaBAgii^ 
oultural  trade,' several  banks,  a  diocesan  and  a  model  schopL 

Clones  (2,190),  one  of  the  largest  railway  centres,  has  an  active 
trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  is  a  good  market  and  commercial 
town.    It  has  a  round  tower,  and  was  once,  the  seat  of  an  abbey. 

Carrickmacross  (2,017),  BaJlybfiy  (1,714),  and  Oaatleblayney 
(1,809),  are  small  market  towns. 

TyTOne,t  centrally  situated  in  Ulster,  has.  a  verjr 
diversifled  surface,  mountainous  in  several  parts,  boggy 

•  One-tenth  of  tibe  comity  is  irnder  irater,  and  one^faixd  bog  and  mountain, 
t  Long  the  headquarters  of  the iK>werf  ul  and  turbulent  sept  O'Reilly  one  of  whom 
united  with  Bodeno  O'Connor  in  txTing  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Dublin  looa 
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about  tlieinentre.  Husbandry  has  greatly  improved  in 
recent  years,  and  in  some  places  a  productive  soil  ren4er8 
it  remunerative.    Coal  and  limestone  are  found. 

Oznafirb  (3,661)  (JStrtde)^  is  a  fine  indostrioufl  town,  with  good 
public  bnildings.  Dun&rannon  (3,900),  stands  in  the  E.  of  the 
connty.  It  has  an  active  trade,  a  tape  factory,  and  a  Royal  SohooL 
Here  the  yolunteers  met,  17S2,  and  demanded  the  independence  of 
the  Irish  Parliament.  Strabane  (4,309)  {Moume),  a  large  town,  has 
an  excellent  market.  Cookstpwn  (3,601)  {Ball%nderry\  has  a  flax 
market.  Augrhnadoy  (1,465),  Fintona  (1,338),  and  Nawtown 
Stewart  (1,169)  {Strule),  have  weekly  markets. 

LEINSTER. 

Leinster,  in  the  E.,  containing  twelve  counties,  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  a  level  province  with  a  low  sandy  coast- 
line of  180  miles,  containing  few  natural  harbours,  but  fairly 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds.  The  soil  is  in  general 
very  productive^  admirable  and  extensive  pastures  existing 
in  several  counties,  and  splendid  grain  crops  being  also 
produced.  The  Bog  of  Allen  is  the  principal  physical  fea. 
ture.  The  occupation  oi  the  people  is  almost  exclusively 
agricultural  Four  districts  may  be  distinguished  in  this 
province.  The  First  includes  Wicklow  and  Wexford  in  the 
S.E.,  remarkable,  particularly  in  the  former  county,  for  the 
'*  loveliness  and  sublimity"  of  the  landscape.  The  Second 
includes  the  level  country  included  under  the  £arrow  valley, 
including  Garlow,  part9  or  Kildare,  and  Kilkenny.  The 
Third  division  stretches  to  the  Shannon,  and  includes  the 
**Bog  of  Allen,"  with  a  barren  and  uninviting  appearanoe. 
The  Fourth  includes  Westmeath  and  Meath,  with  their 
superb  pastures. 

after  their  landing;  another  iras  the  ahettor  of  Robert  Bmee  In  Ms  attempt  on  Ire- 
land; a  third  seised  .on  Antrim  and  Down  in  1883,  which  was  held  for  nearly  800 
years 
Hugh  O'Neill,  called  the  Lame,  after  submitting  to  Henry  VIIT.,  was  presented  by 

«m  with  a  golden  collar,  and  made  £arl  of  Tyrone.  On  his  death  his  illegitimate 
n,  John,  seized  on  the  chieftaincy,  and  long  kept  np  a  desultory  warfare  against 
the  English,  until  he  was  assassinated  by  McDonnell,  the  leader  of  the  Scots,  to 
whom  he  Went  for  protection.  Another  Hugh,  in  1597,  had  ail  Ulster  except  the 
forts.  It  was  he  who  foiled  the  unfortunate  Essex  ;  but  he  was  brought  to  submis- 
sion a  few  years  later  by  Mountjoy,  and  early  in  the  reign  of  James  L  his  estates 
were  confiscated. 
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Conntj. 

Area  in  Acroa 

Popniation 

OMUL 

MaCoXht 

201,434 

69,809 

Dundalk  on  Dai 
dalk  Bay. 

BCeat]^ 

679,399 

94,480 

Trim  on  the 
Boyne. 

3>at>13]i» 

222,709 

405,625 

Dublin  on  the 
Liffey, 

"Widdow, 

500,178 

78,609 

Wicklow. 

"Wexford, 

676,616 

132,506 

Wexford  on  the 
Slaney. 

ZOkeimy, 

493,985 

109,302 

Kilkenny  on  the 
Nore. 

Carlow, 

221,342 

61,472 

Carlow  on  the 
Barrow. 

Xndaxa, 

418,436f 

84,198 

Naas. 

^tneen's  Conntf; 

424,854 

77,071 

Maryborough  on 
the  Triogae. 

King's  Ooimty, 

493,985 

75,781 

TuUamore. 

Westmeatb, 

453,468 

78,416 

MuUingar. 

269,409 

64,408 

Longford  on  the 
Camlin. 

Louth,*  the  smallest  coanty  of  Ireland^  is  separated 
from  Down  by  Carlingford  Lough,  and  from  Meath  by  the 
Boyne,  has  a  level  surface,  except  in  the  W.,  where  it  is 
hilly.  It  is  drained  by  the  Dee  and  the  Fane,  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  agricultural  and  pastoral  county,  but  much 
land  along  the  coast  is  low,  flat,  and  marshy. 


Dundalkf  (11,327)  (Bai/),  is  a  port  on  ike  bay  of  the  same  name, 
"mth  a  shallow  harbour.  It  has  extensiye  railway  trade,  a  large  dis- 
tillery, some  breweries,  etc» 

Droghedaj:  (13,500)  {Boyne),  is  a  historic- town,  with  an  antiqnated 
aspect.  The  port  is  favonrable  for  a  considerable  commerce  and 
coasting  trade.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  butter.  It  exports  com, 
cattle,  etc.,  steamboats  trading  to  Liverpool.  It  has  linen  and  cotton 
factories,  corn-mills,  salt-works,  breweries,  tanneries,,  and  soap-works, 
with  a  very  improving  trade. 

*  The  ancient  Oriels  or  UpUI  Inelnded  this  eonnty,  part  of  Meath,  Monaghan,  and 
Armagh,  and  was  conquered  by  De  Courcy  in  1183.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  Scots 
ander  Kdwfird  Brnce,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Dundalk,  1818. 

t  in  1177,  John  de  Courcy,  an  English  knight,  marched  herefrom  Dublin witb 
920  soldiers,  defeated  the  natives,  and  established  his  residence  in  the  town. 

{Here  Poyning's  law,  the  object  of  which  was  to  protect  the  nation  from,  and  to 
maintain  the  royal  supremacy  over,  the  turbulent  lords  of  the  PaU^  was  passed  14SUk. 
This  tovn  was  talcen  by  Cromwell,  and  its  people  put  to  the  sword  1649. 

12 
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Carlinfffisrd  (971),  with  an  old  oasUe,  produbes  excellent  ojrsto^ 

MeSlth,*  one  of  the  richest  grazing  counties,  lies  within 
the  great  central  plain,  has  a  soil  of  rich  loam  on  a  lime- 
stone subsoil,  which,  when  well  cultivated,  gives  luxuriant 
crops.  It  is  drained  by  the  Boyne  and  Blachwater^  which 
unite  at  Navan.  The  surface  is  perfectly  level,  the  only  hill 
being  Tara,    It  has  ten  miles  of  coast  line,  but  no  harbour. 

Trim  (2,195)  {Boyne),  is  a  small  town  (once  waUed),  with  "King 
John's  Castle/'  which  covers  2  acres,  and  is  a  £ne  specimen  of  Anglo- 
Norman  architecture. 

Navan  (4,104)  {Boi/ne  and  Blacktoater),  hs.a  com  and  paper  mills 
andimcking  manufactories^  and  a  good  cattle  market ;  its  exports  of 
com  arg.  considerable. 

Kells  (3,000)  {BlacJewater)^  is  a  very  ancient  town.  It  has  a  market 
weU  supplied  with  grain,  butter,  fowl,  and  vegetables.  It  has  an  old 
oastle,  erected  in  I II 8,  which  has  some  historical  reminiscences. 

Oldcastle  (911),  in  the  N.W,,  has  an  excellent  elementary  aohooL 

Dublin,!  the  metropolitan  county,  is  studded  with  villas 
and  mansions,  particularly  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river 
Lif^ey,  the  residences  of  judges,  merchants,  and  the  higher 
government  officers.  Dublin  Bay,  a  large  sheet  of  water, 
lies  S.  of  the  Hill  of  Howth,  and  is  admired  for  its  beauty. 
The  S.  of  the  county  is  mountainous,  rising  to  nearly  2,000 
feet ;  but  the  other  parts  are  mostly  level,  productive,  and 
well  farmed.  It  is  watered  by  the  Liffey^  Tolka^  Dodder^ 
and  other  streams. 

DublinJ  (245,722)  {Liffey),  334  m.N.W.  from  London,  is  a  splendid 
city,  with  magnificent  public  buildings,  some  fine  squares,  and  many 
good  streets,  which  are  kept  in  a  disgracefully  filthy  condition.  It 
has  lately  far  extended  towards  the  south,  where  many  tasteful  subur- 
ban residences  have  been  erected.  The  dipping,  having  considerably 
increased  in  recent  years,  is  very  extensive,  consisting  chiedy  in 
importing  grain  and  manufactured  goods  ;  and  exporting  provisions, 

•  Formed  with  Westmeath,  one  of  the  five  kingdoms  into  which  Izeland  waa 
divided.  The  state  assembly  met  on  the  hill  of  Tara  every  three  years,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  8ixth  century.  At  this  place,  in  980,  the  Danes  were  defeated.  Henry 
U.  gs^o  I^B  county  to  Hugh  De  Lacy. 

t  This  county  was  formed  by  E[ing  John,  1210,  and  included  the  present  county 
Wicklow:  that  piEtrt  north  of  the  Lmey  had  previously  belonged  to  Meath. 

X  The  origin  of  the  name  Dublin  is  mvolTed  in  muoa  obsouxi^. 
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^whiskey,  porter,  beer,  and  oattle ;  but  the  harbour  is  rather  shallow. 

.Am(»igst    the  pnblic  buildings  may  be  mentioned    the  Bank  of 

Ireland  (formerly  the  Iriah  Parliament  House),  the  Custom  House. 

IFour  Courts,  College,  and  many  fine  banks,  insurance  and  other 

of&ces.     There  is  a  monument  to  Nelson,  and  statues  to   Gk)ld- 

onith,  Burke,  Grattan,  O'Connell,  and  others.    The  Park,  on  the  W. 

of  the  city,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.     Dubb'n  Castle,  the 

official  residence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  is  filled  with  goyemment 

offices,  and  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  repaired  (if  not  first  built)  by 

King  John.  In  brewing,  distilling,  manufactures  of  tabinets  and  laoe 

this  oity  does  an  ayerage  trade. 

Bathmlnes  and  Bathigar  (20,645)  are  fast  rising  suburbs  on  the 
S.  of  the  city,  consisting  of  many  newly-erected  houses. 

Kingrstown  (16,387),*  called  Dunleary  until  visited  by  Geo.  IV.  in 
1821,  on  the  coast,  with  a  deep  harbour,  is  the  chief  packet  station 
for  England.  It  is  the  residence  of  many  of  the  wealthier  inha- 
bitants of  Dublin,  and  is  a  good  fishing  station. 

Blackrock  (7,998)  stands  in  a  healthy  position  on  rising  ground 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Dublin  Bay. 

DaUcey  (2,591)  has  lately  become  a  favourite  marine  residence. 

Clontarf  (3,442)  is  a  suburb  on  the  N.  of  the  bay. 

Howth  (952)  an  old  town,  contains  the  best  herring  fishery  in 
Ireland.  It  is  a  healthy  summer  retreat  for  bathers.  Balbriggan 
(2,332),  the  seat  of  the  Irish  hosiery  trade,  is  a  small  port  in  the  N. 
of  the  county,  with  brick  and  tile  making.  S-words  (1,008)  with  a 
round  tower,  75  ft.  high,  oan  boast  of  great  antiquity.  It  has  many 
interesting'  remains,  and  a  well-endowed  school.  The  Irish  parlia- 
ment once  held  a  session  here,  when  the  plague  was  raging  in  the 
capital.  Skerries  (2,236)  and  Malahide  (653)  are  small  towns  on 
the  E.  coast,*  frequented  for  sea-bathing  during  the  summer  months. 

Wicklow  is  well  known  as  a  most  delightful  county, 

whose  scenery  consists  in  mountain,  glen,  vale,  dale,  and 

waterfall.     The  mountain  peaks  are  naked,  but  the  sides 

woody,  and  greatly  intersected  by  romantic  glens  and  valleys. 

On  the  E.  the  lowlands  have  a  dry  climate,  and  a  productive 

soil.     It  is  drained  by  the  Ovoca  and  Darkle,  and  contains 

the  sources  of  the  Liffej/  and  Slaney.  Its  minerals,  including 

copper,  lead,  and  sulphur,  are  important.     Lough  Ban,  the 

largest  lake  in  the  county,  is  resorted  to  for  trout -fishing. 

Wicklow  (3,448),  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vartry,  is  resorted 

to  for  sea-bathing,  and  exports  com  and  copper  ore. 

*  Malahide  Castle,  a  noble  pile,  was  stormed  by  Cromwell.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
TalLutsbiuce  Henry  IE.  came  to  Ii-elaud,  1172. 
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Arklow  (6,178)  (Ovoea),  exports  minerals,  and  has  a  fine  hcrrini^ 
fishery,  though  a  very  bad  harbour.  The  insurgents,  who  hod  ad- 
vanced  from  Wexford,  were  here  defeated  in  1798. 

Bray  (5,087)  {J)argle),  is  the  most  fashionable  watering-place  in 
Ireland,  and  a  fast  rising  beautiful  town. 

Blessinton  (460)  (Liffey),  Ennlskerry  (381),  and  Bcdtinglass 
(1,241)  {Slaney),  are  neat  inland  towns.  Rathdrum  (929)  (Ovoea),  has 
agricultural  trade.     It  is  surrounded  by  exquisite  scenery. 

Wexford*  is  level  on  the  E.  and  hilly  in  W.,  and  along 
the  coast  sand  banks  are  numerous,  which  render  naviga- 
tion dangerous.  With  a  productive  stiff  clay  soil,  it  pro- 
duces more  beans  and  peas  than  all  the  other  counties 
together:  besides,  it  yields  the  usual  grain  crops.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Slaney,  which  traverses  it  from  N.W.  to 
S.E. ;  and  by  the  Barrow,  forming  its  boundary  on  the  W. 

Wexford  (12,000)  {Slaney),  has  a  large  shallow  harbour ;  carries 
on  an  inland  trade  by  the  river,  and  an  export  trade  to  Liverpool  and 
Bristol,  exporting  grain,  provisions,  cattle,  and  poultry.  The  manu- 
facture of  malt  is  very  extensive,  and  the  fishing  is  good.  Cromwell 
took  it  by  storm  in  1649. 

Bnniscorthy  (5,804)  {Slaney),  has  a  large  traffic  in  com.  A 
battle  was  fought  here  in  1798.  Near  is  Vinegar  Hill,  the  insurgent 
camp  in  the  rebellion  of  1798.  New  Ross  (6,772)  {Barrow)^  has  good 
export  trade,  a  good  wool  market,  and  active  commercial  industry. 
Newtownbarry  (1,014)  {Slaney),  has  some  agricultural  trade;  and 
Perns  (568)  (Bann)  is  in  a  picturesque  position.  Gorey  (2,639)  was 
also  the  scene  of  an  engagement  in  1698. 

Kilkenny  has,  generally  speaking,  a  level  surface,  with 
the  exception  of  ridges  of  hills,  which  rise  in  the  N.  to  above 
1,000  feet.  It  is  pretty  rich  in  coal  and  black  marble. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  county  in  Ireland  for  wbeat,  and 
its  soil  is  light  and  loamy.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ifore^  with 
its  tributaries,  the  King^s  River  and  Dinan. 

Kilkenny  (12,710),  a  city,  parliamentary  borough,  assize,  and  mar- 
ket town,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  inland  towns  of  Ireland.  Coal  and 
marble  are  raised  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  former  is  sulphureooe, 
and  bums  without  smoke  or  flame ;  the  latter,  which  is  black,  is  much 
used  for  chimney-pieces.    An  extensive  trade  is  done  in  butter,  bacon, 

•  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Banes,  Wexford  was  known  by  the  name  of  Corteigh^ 
"  the  Maritime  Ciountry,"  which  seems  to  enter  into  the  word  Enniscorthy. 
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and  com,  and  thm  are  distilleries,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  flonr 
mills.  The  city  stands  picturesqnelj  on  the  Nore,  and  has  a  splendid 
castle  of  the  Ormond  family. 

Thomastown  (1,202)  {Nore),  though  in  a  favonrable  situation,  has 
rery  little  trade.  Callan  (2^387)  {King's  River)^  was  onoe walled,  and 
the  seat  of  an  abbey  richly  endowed.  It  has  some  agricultural  trade. 
Castlecomer  (1,321)  {Dinan),  is  a  well  built  town,  with  agricul- 
tural trade.    Near  are  the  principal  collieries  of  this  county. 

Oarlow  is  a  well-cultivated  county,  with  a  level  surface 
in  the  centre.  That  portion  adjoining  Wicklow,  and  that 
W.  of  the  Barrow,  are  hilly.  This  is  a  purely  agricultural 
county;  and  exports  an  immense  number  of  pigs  and 
poultry  to  Liverpool  and  Bristol.  It  is  watered  by  the 
rivers  Barrow  and  Slaney*  Onions  are  extensively  cultivated. 

Carlow  (6,798)  {Barrow)y  is  a  municipal  town,  which  rose  round  a 
eastle  built  here  about  a-d.  1200.  The  trade  in  butter,  com,  cattle, 
aad  bacon  is  very  considerable.  The  flour  mills  are,  perhaps,  the 
larg^t  in  the  kingdom.  The  district  around  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  beautiful  in  Ireland, 

TuUow  (2,148)  {Slaney\  is  an  improving  town,  with  an  excellent 
retaU  trade.  Ijeigrlilinbridge  (1,066)  (^orrou;),  is  a  small  market 
town.  Bagrnalstown  (2,309)  (Barrow)^  an  important  market  town, 
stands  pleasantly  a  few  miles  to  the  south. 

Kildaro  is  the  flattest  county  of  Ireland,  the  only  im- 
portant elevation  being  Kathcoole  hills,  a  continuation  of 
the  Dublin  mountains.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  table  land, 
forming  the  watershed  between  the  Barrow  and  Liffey. 
The  Curragh,  on  which  is  the  camp,  occupies  about  5, 000  acres, 
and  is  a  fair  sheep-walk,  with  a  race-course  near  the  centre 
This  county  is  drained  by  the  Slaney^  Liffey,  and  Barrow^ 
It  is  traversed  by  both  Eoyal  and  Grand  Oanals,  and  has 
good  railway  communication  between  the  large  towns. 

Naas  (2,660)  has  considerable  trade  with  Dublin  and  the  surround- 
ing districts.  Here  occurred  the  first  sanguinary  collision  between  the 
King's  troops  and  the  insurgents  of  1798,  the  former  being  victorious. 

Atliy  (4,510)  {Barrow) f  is  an  active  town  with  com  mills  and  a 
good  grain  and  fowl  market. 

Newbridge  (3,286)  {Liffey\  is  the  nearest  town  to  the  Gurragh 
camp,  and  the  well  known  race-course  of  Punchestown. 

Kildare  (1,336)  is  a  neat  town,  with  agricultural  trade  and  many 
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interesting  antiquitie?,  including  one  of  the  ronn4  towers.    In 
seasons  it  suffers  mucli  for  want  of  water. 

Maynootli  (1,414)  in  the  N.  of  the  county,  is  distinguished  foi 
Royal  CoUege  of  St.  Patrick,  founded  by  Pitt,  in  1795,  for  the 
cation  of  the  Roman  Catholi<3  priesthood.     Near  is  the  exquisite 
dence  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

Queen's  County  is  mountainous  in  the  N.  and ' 
and  in  the  remaining  parts  diversified  with  hill  and  d 
Qreen  crops  are  extensively  raised,  and  dairies  are  pr 
numerous.  This  county  is  pre-eminent  for  harley.  I 
drained  by  the  Nore  and  Barrow.  Bogs  are  numeroui 
the  centre,  and  the  Slieve  Bloom  mountains  form  its  wee^ 
boundary.  In  the  S.E.  \hQ  Bysart  hills  rise  to  781  i 
and  as  they  proceed  southward  they  attain  an  eleva 
much  higher. 

Marybarougrh  (8,000)  is  situated  in  a  charming  and  highly  ii 
esting  country,  and  has  the  usual  county  huildings. 

Portarlington  (2,424)  {Barrow),  is  a  town  with  good  schools,  k 
of  which  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  was  educated.  It  has  a 
good  horse  and  cattle  fair.  Mountmellick  (3, 316)  (near  the  Bart 
has  a  woollen  factory  and  a  brewery.  It  is  the  residence  of  n 
Quakers.  Abbeyleix  (1,247)  {Nore)  is  a  clean  nicely-built  U 
Mountratli  (1,916)  is  a  market  town,  with  some  local  trade. 

King's  County  is  divided  by  a  series  of  low  hills,  i 
ning  N.E.,  and  separating  the  N.  of  the  county  into  two 
clivities,  one  on  the  E.,  the  other  W.  This  district  is  "^ 
cultivatedy  but  on  the  8.  extends  the  Bog  of  Allen,  a  se 
barren  tract,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  286  feet  al 
sea  level.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry.  ! 
Broma  and  Cladagh  are  the  chief  rivers.  The  Grand  Cf 
crosses  the  county  from  E.  to  W.,  dividing  it  into 
almost  equal  parts. 

Tullamore  (5,000)  stands  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  possetf 
large  trade.  It  has  two  breweries,  a  distillery,  and  some  f  aotori< 
bricks,  tobacoo,  and  snuf^  with  much  agricultural  trade. 

Parsonatown  (4,939)  {JBroana),  one  of  the  most  fashionable  in 
towns,  is  commodious  and  well-built,  and  has  barracks  for  the 
oommodation  of  600  men.  At  Birr  Castle  is  X^ord  Boss's  oelebi 
telescope,  a  wondetrful  aohievexnent  of  modem  soLenoe. 
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Banagrlier  (l,l06)  {Shannon),  -with  a  fine  horse-  fair,  exports  com 

^aid  provisions. 

Philipstown  (820)  (Grand  Canat),  stands  in  the  midst  of  extensive 

Bdenderry  (1,878),  near  the  Graii^  Oanal^  is  a  i»eat  town. 

Westmeath  is  a  flattish  county,  with  an  undulating 
surfaoe,  interspersed  with  large  lakes  and  bogs.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Shannon^  with  its  tributaries,  the  Inny  and 
Upper  Brosna,  It  is  a  good  grazing  district^  and  exports 
fat  cattle. 

Mullincrar  (5,800)  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  Boyal  Canal.  It  is 
a  military  station,  an  emporium  for  wool,  and  is  noted  for  a  horse  and 
eattle  fair.  The  environs  are  pleasing,  and  diversified  with  romantie 
'views. 

Atblone  (5,748)  {ShoAman),  a  little  below  L.  Bee,  was  attacked 
and  taken  by  Ginkle  in  16P1.  It  is  a  military  depdt,  containing  two 
mag^azines,  an  ordnance  store,  an  armoury  for  15,000  stand  of  arms, 
and  barracks  to  accommodate  900  men.  A  brisk  trade  is  carried  on 
bj  steamers  on  the  river,  and  by  the  railways.  It  has  breweries, 
distilleries,  flour  mills,  and  some  agricultural  trade. 

CastlepoUard  (932),  Moate  (1,531),  and  KUbe&rgan  (1,145) 
{fir^mta),  are  small  towns  of  little  importance. 

Longfordy  in  th^  extreme  N.W.  of  Leinster,  border- 
mg  on  the  Shannon,  is  also  a  good  pasture  county,  with  a 
level  surface,  containing  much  valuable  bog.  Two  industries 
prevail,  tillage  and  grazing,  with  a  little  daiiy  farming.  The 
general  slope  of  this  county  is  W.  and  S.  W.  towards  the 
Shannon.  Some  iron,  coal,  lead,  and  marble  have  been 
found,  but  in  so  small  quantities  as  to  be  almost  valueless. 

Longrford  (4,375)  (Camlin),  well  built,  with  a  good  inland  market, 
is  a  military  station.  It  stands  on  the  ^oyal  Canal,  by  which  it  has 
been  very  much  improved. 

Qrapard  (1,811),  a  market  town,  has  agricultural  trade. 

^geworthstown  (1,136),  the  birth-pl*ce  of  the  novelist,  Hiss 
Edgworth,  is  a  small  town  pf  little  importi^^ice, 

Ballymahon  (914)  {Tnny),  is  a  smaU  town  in  which  Goldsmith 
spent  much  ol  ids  early  life. 
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MUNSTER, 

Munster,  in  the  South,  containing  six  counties,  has  450 
miles  of  sea  coast,  with  nine  or  ten  magnificent  natural  har- 
hours.  Its  lakes  and  bogs  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
extensive  as  those  of  the  other  provinces.  Several  moun- 
tains rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  the  vall&js  form 
rich  pasture  land.  The  scenery  of  Killarney  and  Glengariff 
has  been  universally  praised.  The  industries  consist  of 
dairy  farming,  tillage,  and  around  the  coast  fishing.  Three 
divisions  of  this  province  suggest  themselves :  I.  The  un- 
dulating plain  which  includes  the  greater  part  of  Limerick 
and  Tipperary,  including  the  justly  celebrated  Golden  Vale. 

II.  The  district  from  Waterford  to  Clonmel,  and  the  K 
part  of  Cork,  containing  fertile  valleys  and  ridges  of  hills. 

III.  W.  Cork  and  Kerry,  with  mountain  chains,  hill  gorges, 
and  romantic  scenery  in  many  places. 


County. 

Area  in  Acres. 

Fopnlatiom 

Capital. 

Waterford, 

461,553 

122,825 

Waterford  on  the 
Suir.- 

Cork, 

1,846,334 

516,017 

Cork  on  the  Lee. 

Kerry, 

1,186,126 

1 

196,014 

Tralee   on  Tralee 
Bay. 

iLimerlck, 

680,842 

191,313 

Limerick  on  tbie 
Shannon. 

Tipperary, 

1,061,740 

216,210 

Clonmel  on   the 
Suir. 

Clare^ 

827,994 

147,994 

Ennis  on  the  Fer« 
gus. 

Waterford  is  low  and  marshy  to  the  E.,  but  mountain- 
ous towards  the  N.  W.,  where  the  Knoclcrruilidown  hills  rise 
to  2,700  feet.  Three  bays  are  on  the  K,  Tramore,  Ard- 
more,  and  Dungarvan,  all  very  good  for  fishing.  It  has  a 
valuable  copper  mine  at  Bonmahm,  and  limestone  quarries 
near  Cappoquin  ;  but  its  chief  industry  is  agriculture.  The 
Suir  and  Blackwater  drain  this  county. 

Waterford  (23,506),  the  cap.,  stands  on  the  Suir,  15  miles  from  the 
sea,  has  extensive  quays,  flour  mills,  foundries,  breweries,  etc.    It 
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ports  agriooftind  prodaoe  and  salmon  extensively  to  Bristol.  Its 
arbour  is  about  8  miles  long,  and  vessels  of  1,500  tons  can  discharge 
sat  the  quay.  It  has  a  few  good  public  buildings,  including  banks, 
^M)hools,  churches,  etc 

Idsmore*  (1,946)  {Blaekwater)  has  a  splendid  castle,  the  seat  of 
-^e  Duke  of  Devonshire.    It  has  a  good  salmon  fishery,  and  a  canal 
connects  the  town  with  the  navigable  part  of  the  river. 

Portlaw  (3,774)  (Suir),  with  linen  and  cotton  factories,  is  the 
most  manufacturing  town  in  the  province. 

Dungarvan  (6,520),  a  town  with  some  coasting  trade,  is  a  military 
station,  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Colligan. 
Gappoquin  (1,526)  {Blachwater)^  is  an  old  town  of  little  importance. 

Cork,  the  largest  county  in  Ireland,  exhibits  every 
variety  of  surface  and  soil,  abounds  with,  large  rivers,  and 
fine  harbours  indent  its  coast.  .  In  the  N.  and  E.  there  is 
great  fertility;  the  W.  is  mountainous,  and  the  centre 
hiUy.  It  is  a  splendid  dairy  and  agricultural  county, 
and  has  some  mining.  Three  rivers  running  eastward 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  drain  this  county :  viz..  Black- 
water  ^  Lee,  and  Bandon. 

Cork  (78,662)  {Lee),  is  the  third  town  in  Ireland.  A  few  years 
Ago  it  ranked  next  to  the  metropolis  in  size  and  commerce,  but  lately 
Belfast  has  grown  far  ahead  of  it.  It  is  the  capital  of  Munster, 
and  its  markets  regulate  those  of  the  southern  counties  ;  provisions, 
grain,  and  potatoes  are  largely  exported ;  it  is  also  the  best  butter 
market  in  Ireland ;  provision  curing  is  actively  prosecuted ;  its  glass 
and  leather  manufactures  are  extensive,  and  also  that  of  whiskey, 
beer,  and  snuff.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  kingdom, 
and  is  a  government  naval  depdt.  It  also  contains  one  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  a  neat  structure,  attended  by  a  great  number  of 
students. 

Queenstown  (10,340)  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill  on  the  bay's  brink,  a 
summer  residence  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  Cork.  It  was  for- 
merly called  Cove,  and  received  its  present  name  from  the  Queen's 
Tisitin  1849. 

Youghal  (6,081)  {Blaekwater),  a  very  old  town  on  a  spacious  bay, 
was  incorporated  by  King  John  in  1209,  plundered  by  the  Earl  of 
Desmond  in  1579,  and  in  1649  CromweU  made  it  for  a  time  his  head- 
quarters. Sir  "Walter  Raleigh  lived  here,  and  introduced  the  potato 
and  tobacco  plants.     It  has  a  good  salmon  fishery. 

*  Xi«,  a  fort,  and  more,  gimt  or  large. 
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Bandon  (6,131)  (BaneUm)  has  frieze  and  (doth  making,  together 
with  a  distillery,  some  breweries,  and  flonr  millR.  Kinsale  (6,404) 
(Xinaale  Hr.)^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ban^n,  is  an  active  littiLe  port, 
with  good  fishing.  It  was  taken  by  Marlborough  in  1690  after  a 
few  days'  sieg^.  Bantry  (2,421),  on  a  bay  of  same  name,  is  a  fishing 
town,  with  a  pfood  harbour.  At  Berehaven  in  this  district  copper 
mines  are  worked.  Mallow  (4,165)  (^/acArtrrt^dr),  has  good  agricul- 
tural trade.  It  contains  many  fine  public  buildings  and  has  mineral 
springs.  Permoy  (7,388)  {Blackwater)  a  military  station,  is  regularly 
laid  out,  and  has  good  public  buildings.  Dunmanway  (2,044)  {Ban- 
don) is  surrounded  by  hills.  It  has  considerable  agricultural  trade. 
Skibbereen  (3,694)  {Hen),  a  brisk,  thriving  town,  in  the  centre  of 
a  fertile  country,  is  a  good  com  mart,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
small  towns,  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  as  bathing-plaoes ; 
amongst  which,  for  their  picturesque  scenery,  Glandore  (322),  SkuU 
(365),  and  Castletown8$nd  (1,000),  maybe  named.  CharlevUle  (2,4T9), 
Clonakllty  (1,236),  Kanturk  (2,349),  Macrocan  (3,193)  {Lee),  are 
engaged  in  agricultural  trade.    MicUeton  (3,603)  has  an  onion  fair. 

Kerry  has  a  surface  formed  of  mountain  ranges  with 
deep  valleys  between ;  a  subsoil  of  slate  and  red  sandstone. 
Copper  and  lead,  in  small  quantities,  are  found.  The 
chief  industries  are  dairy  farming,  tillage,  and  fishing. 
This  county  is  drained  by  the  Feale  in  the  N.,  the  Maine 
and  Launey  which  flow  into  Dingle  Bay,  the  last-named 
draining  the  celebrated  "  Lakes  of  Killarney."  Much  rain 
falls  near  the  coast. 

Traleo  (9,600)  is  a  good  town,  and  contains  the  usual  comity 
buildings.     It  exports  grain  and  flour. 

Killamey  (6,195)  {Zaune)  is  kept  up  by  tourists  who  resort  thither 
IB  the  summer  months  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  a  cathedral. 

Listowel  (2,399)  {Feale),  in  the  N.  of  the  county,  has  agricultural 
trade.  Dingle  (2,117)  {Dingle  Mr.),  the  most  western  town  in  Ireland, 
is  a  fishing  station. 

Limerick  is  a  pretty  level  county,  sloping  from  the 
heights  of  Tipperary  towards  the  Shannon.  It  contains 
most  of  the  Golden  VaUy  a  district  of  extraordinary  pro- 
ductiveness. Some  of  the  very  richest  pastures  in  Ireland 
are  in  this  county,  and  dairy  farming  is  a  staple  industry. 
It  is  drained  chiefly  by  ^e  Ifulkerne,  Maigue^  and  Deeh 

Limerick  (39,000)  {Shannon},  is  the  principal  seaport  of  the  south- 
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west.  Like  many  other  towns,  it  lias  declined  of  late.  Its  trade 
chiefly  oonsists  in  the  onring  of  provisions,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco  and  snuff.  In  the  9th  century  the  Danes  took  this  town. 
It  was  besieged  by  Ireton,  son-in-law  of  Cromwell,  in  1651,  where 
he  died  of  the  plague.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  treaty  in  1691,  between 
Ginkle  and  Sarsfield,  when  most  of  the  army  of  the  latter  went  orer 
to  France.*    There  are  salmon  fisheries  and  brush  factories  here. 

Bathkeale  (2,517)  (i>^«/)i  ^^  S^^  cattle  fairs.  It  has  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  and  a  priory.  Newcastle  West  (2,112)  (Arra),  has  also 
a  good  cattle  market.  Askeaton  (1,353)  {JDeel),  with  old  ruins,  has 
a  grain  market.  The  river  admits  small  vessels  up  to  the  town. 
Glin  (883)  has  an  active  trade  in  salmon ;  and  Foynes  is  the  port  of 
Limerick. 

Tipperary  is  of  an  irregular  form,  and  is  bordered  by 
eight  other  counties.  It  is  mountainous  in  some  parts,  but 
fertile  and  productive  in  others.  The  centre  is  a  plain  of 
rich  pasture  land,  drained  by  the  8mr,  Coal  mines  are 
worked  at  New  Birmingham.  The  Broma  and  Nenagh 
rivers  join  the  Shannon. 

The  principal  mountains  are: — Arra^  on  the  borders  of 
the  Shannon,  S.  of  Lough  Derg,  Slievenamon  in  the  S.E., 
the  Galtya,nd  KnocJcmeilidown  in  the  S.,  and  the  Silver  Mines 
and  Keeper  mountains  in  the  W.  The  county  consists  of 
the  North  and  South  Bidings. 

Clommel  (10,508)  {Suir),  "Yale  of  Honey,  "^  has  active  trade  with 
Waterford  in  provisions.  It  is  nicely  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
listricty  and  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  three  bridges,  is  navigable 
ap  to  its  quays.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Cromwell  in  1650. 
It  has  flour-mills,  tanyards,  Sro^ 

Nenaffli  (5,531)  {Nenagh),  the  assize  town  of  the  N.  Biding,  has  an 
active  trade  in  farm  produce,  a  good  market,  etc. 

Oahir  (2,694)  (Suir)^  is  a  nicely  built  town,  with  military  barracks 
and  flour  mills. 

Tipperary  (5,688),  a  market  town,  has  lately  become  a  great  oenire 
of  trade,  and  has  a  good  com  and  butter  market. 

Casbel  (4,562),  commanding  an  extensive  view,  stands  on  a  rook. 

•The  parfiament  refused  to  ratify  Oinklfi's  treaty,  and  henoe  t}ie  expression, 
*'The  city  of  the  yiolated  treaty.*^ 
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Though  the  residence  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Munster,  it  is  a  town  of 
little  industrial  importance,  but  it  contains  many  interesting  ruins. 

Boscrea  (3,160),  has  an  extensive  trade  in  com,  also  in  brewing-, 
distilling,  tanning,  and  also  in  coarse  woollens. 

Thurles  (6,000)  (-SmiV),  is  an  aotiye  town  with  a  good  com  market. 
It  has  numerous  ruino  of  eoolesiastical  and  mediffival  buildings,  and 
contains  many  educational  establishments. 

Templemore  (3,500)  (Suir),  is  a  military  station,  in  the  midst  cf 
ruins  of  many  old  castles,  in  the  centre  of  a  nice  country. 

Carrick  (8,056)  {Suir),  has  an  excellent  manufactory  of  woollen 
cloth.    It  ships  considerable  quantities  of  agricultural  produce. 

Clare  has  a  rocky  coast,  indented  with  numerous  bays. 
Its  surface  consists  of  a  plain  in  the  centre,  with  mountainb 
for  the  most  part  skirting  its  boundaries;  lakes  are  nu- 
merous ;  some  lead  mines  are  worked,  and  excellent  slates 
are  found.  Oyster  beds  abound  along  a  portion  of  the  coast, 
and  good  salmon  fisheries  are  in  its  rivers,  which  are  the 
Fergus,  Forset,  &c. 

Bnnis  (6,494)  (Fergus),  with  some  flour  mills,  etc.,  has  Clare,  a 
Tillage  two  miles  further  down,  for  its  port.     Ennis  is  badly  built. 

Kilrush  (4,400),  with  fisheries,  and  a  good  harbour,  has  trade  in 
com,  and  a  manufactory  of  coarse  cloth. 

Killaloe  (1,207)  (Shannon),  possesses  valuable  slate  quarries.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  first  erected  in  1160. 

Kilkee  (1,605)  (^Atlantic),  is  a  charming  little  watering  place. 

OONNAUGHT. 

Connaught,  on  the  West,  where  the  Irish  language  is  still 
much  spoken,  abounds  with  the  most  beautiful  diversitiy  ot 
surface,  mountain,  hill,  river,  lake,  and  woodland.  Thb 
climate  is  moist,  and  rain  is  more  frequent  than  in  any  of  the 
other  provinces.  Besides  containing  one  of  the  coal  fields,  it 
has  abundance  of  marble  and  granite.  It  is  much  less  ad- 
vanced in  agricultural  improvements  than  Leinster.  It  is 
naturally  divided — by  a  series  of  lakes  and  bogs  ruijning 
from  Killala  Bay  to  Galway — into  E.  and  W.;  the  former 
pretty  flat^  with  hills  skirting  the  plains,  includes  rich  pas- 
tures in  Eodcommon  and  bleak  plains  in  Galway;  the  latter 
hilly  and  mountainous,  and  presenting  scenery  omy  sur* 
passed  by  Killarney,  is  on  the  coast  indented  by  many  good 
UAtaruI  harbours.    This  province  \iaa  ^ve  c^"i\iUa^ 
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Ctnntf. 

Jkrda  In  Acres. 

ropalation. 

(!apiUl. 

Galway, 

1,501G,354 

248,257 

Galway  oa  the 
Corrib. 

lUyo, 

1,363.882 

245,855 

Castlebar. 

Sllgo, 

401,753 

115.311 

Sligo  on  Sligo  bay 

Lettrlm, 

302,363 

95,324 

Carrick    on     t& 

* 

Shannon. 

RosooxnmoB, 

667,690 

70,163 

Roscommon  on 
the  Haid. 

Galway  is  divided  by  Lough  Corrib  into  East  and  West 
districts,  the  latter  being  rugged  and  mountainous,  the 
former  boggy,  yet  arable.  Cnnnemaraj  in  the  west,  is  pic- 
turesque (the  Twelve  Pins  nsing  a  considerable  height,) 
and  though  containing  much  arable  land,  is  dreary  looking, 
and  sparsely  inhabited.  H«re  limestone  and  marble  are 
found  iu  abundance.  It  is  drained  by  the  Suchf  Shannon^ 
and  Coirib.  Sheep  fanning,  cattle  rearing,  tillage,  and  some 
fishing,  are  the  chiel  occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 

Galway  (13,000),  the  capital  of  Connaught,  and  also  of  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Galway  Bay,  with  a 
population  which  is  yearly  diminishing.  It  is  called  the  *'  city  ol 
the  tribes"  from  the  Spaniards  who  settled  here  at  an  early  date,  and 
ingrafted  their  manners  and  customs  on  the  inhabitants,  which  may 
by  a  close  observer  be  traced  to  this  day.  It  was  a  packet  station 
for  America,  and  the  steamers  were  subsidised  by  government,  but, 
unfortunately,  matters  w^re  mismanaged,  and  the  subsidy  was  with, 
drawn.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Queen^s  College,  has  good  tisheries,  and 
capacious  wine-vaults  from  its  former  intercourse  with  Spain.  It 
held  out  for  the  Stuarts  until  1652,  and  was  taken  after  the  battle  of 
Aughrim  in  1691  by  Ginkle. 

LouGTlirea  (3,072)  (X.  Loughrea),  has  a  market  of  poultry,  and  a 
good  agricultural  trade. 

Tuaxn  (4,200),  a  fine  town,  with  numerous  religious  establish- 
ments, including  two  cathedrals;  has  a  good  market.  It  is  the 
ecclesiastical  capital  of  Connaught. 

Beaiinaaloe  (3,200)  {Suck),  has  the  greatest  cattle  market  in  Ire- 
land. A  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal  extends  from  Shannon  Harbour 
to  this  town,  and  the  Midland  railway  passes  the  town. 

Mayo,  level  on  the  E.,  but  mountainous  in  the  W.  and 
N.,  is  much  indented  by  bays  bordered  by  rocky  cliffs. 
The  largest  island  of   Ireland  is  off  its  coast,  and  the 
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peninsula  of  the  Mullet  is  in  the  N.  W.  of  the  country.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Moy^  flowing  into  Killala  Bay,  the  Role^ 
into  Lough  Mask.    This  is  a  purely  agricultural  county. 

Castlebar  (3,568),  is  a  town  with  inhahitauts  wealthy  and  in- 
dustrioufl.  The  population  is  principally  occupied  in  agriculture; 
pasturage  is  more  -attended  to  in  this  neighbourhood  than  tillage ; 
trade  is  also  improving.     It  has  large  barracks. 

Ballina  (5,850),  a  flourishing  town,  has  considerable  trade  in  pro- 
visions and  grain,  with  a  prosperous  salmon  fishery.  It  has  a  quay 
a  mile  from  the  town,  and  the  shipping  is  increasing, 

KUlala  (654),  on  the  bay  o£  same  name,  is  an  old  cathedral  town, 
where  the  French  landed,  1798. 

Ballinrobe  (2,400)  {Bjohe)^  is  an  improving  town,  with  a  good 
cattle  fair. 

Westport  (4,417)  asd  Newport  (851)  are  active  little  ports  on 
Clow  Bay.* 

SligO  is  a  good  agricultural  county,  which  produces 
excellent  potatoes  and  good  grain  crops.  The  surface  is 
in  general  hilly,  interspersed  with  lakes,  some  of  a  large 
size,  as  JLoughs  Gill  and  Arrow, 

Sligo  (10,600)  {Garrogue)f  pleasantly  situated,  admits  vess^  of 
12  feet  draught  to  discharge  at  the  quay,  and  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  oom,  provisions,  and  butter.  It  has  some  coasting  trade, 
and  an  important  fishery.  It  has  two  or  throe  good  schools,  and  some 
banks,  and  other  public  buildings. 

Ballymote  (1, 180)  and  Tobercurry  (884)  have  agricultural  trade. 

*  '^ITiereis  nothing  in  thero  isles  more  beantiful  and  more  picturest^ie  tban  ths 
ftouth  and  we«t  of  Ireland.  They  who  know  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe,  still  find 
in  Ireland  that  which  they  have  seen  nowhere  else,  and  which  has  charms  all  its 
t>wn.  One  might  suppose  the  island  just  risen  from  the  sea,  and  newly  beamed  on 
by  the  sktes-^as  If  sea  and  land  were  there  first  parting,  and  the  spirit  of  light  an<> 
ordfT  beginning  Its  work ;  such  is  the  infinite  confusion  of  surge  and  beach,  bay, 
headland,  river,  lake,  grass— of  land  and  sea,  sunshine  and  showers,  and  rainbow ove^ 
all.  Thackeray  doubt«d,  and  any  one  may  doubt,  whether  there  is  in  all  the  earth 
a  grander  view  than  that  over  Westport  to  Clew  Bay.  But  the  whole  coast,  west  and 
aouth,  indeed  all  round  the  island,  has  beauties  that  many  a  travelled  Englishman 
bas  not  the  least  conception  of.  The  time  will  come  when  the  annual  stream  of 
tom-ists  will  lead  the  way,  and  when  wealthy  Englishmen,  one  after  another,  in  rapid 
succession,  will  seize  the  faii-est  spots,  and  fix  here  their  summer  quarters.  They 
will  not  be  practically  further  from  London  than  the  many  seats  of  our  nobility  in 
vhe  North-Midland  counties  were  thirty  years  ago.  Eighteen  hours  will  even  now 
take  the  Londoner  to  the  Atlantic  shore,  and  twenty  will  soon  carry  him  te  the  furthest 
promontory  of  the  island.  There  are  those  who  will  not  welcome  such  a  change  npol^ 
the  spirit  of  that  scene ;  but  if  we  see  in  the  beauty  of  Ireland  even  a  surer  heriragf 
than  tn  hidden  mine  or  fertile  soil,  why  may  we  not  hope  that  it  will  again  cover 
her  land  with  pleasant  homes,  and  a  busy,  contented,  and  Increasinif  people,  such  us 
v/c  see  in  many  other  regioiu  wiLk  ttuLUiug  lii4~  Uielr  beauty  a&4  aalubhiy  to  rccuio- 
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Leitrimy  long  and  narrow,  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  its  lakes;  has  a  cold  and  stiff  soil :  iron,  coal,  and  lead 
are  found.  A  small  portion  of  the  county  reaches  the  sea ; 
but  it  has  no  port.  The  chief  lakes  are  :— Loughs  Meltfki 
and  Macnean,  between  this  county  and  Fermanagh ;  Lough 
Allen  in  the  middle,  and  loughs  Myn  and  Boffin  in  the  S. 

Carriok-on-Shannon  (1,431),  "Eockfort,"  is  a  smaU  town  with- 
out any  particular  industry.  ' 

Mohill  (1,062),  is  a  thriving  maiket-town,  centrally  situated,  with 
improving  agricultural  trade. 

Manorhamilton  (977)  is  a  small  town  with  agricultural  trade. 

Roscommon  is  a  flat  county,  with  the  exception  ol 
that  part  bordering  on  Sligo  and  Leitrim,  which  is 
hilly.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  rich  pasture  districts  are 
found.  Bogs  are  numerous,  and  though  coal  and  iron  have 
been  found,  they  have  not  been  worked  to  any  considerable 
extent.  Grazing  and  tillage  are  the  chief  industries. 
Many  large  lakes  are  on  the  borders  of  this  county. 

BoacomxQon  (2,722)  the  assize  town,  is  principally  an  agrioulturai 
mart     It  has  remains  of  a  castle  and  an  abbey. 

^phtn  (1,051),  an  old  iown,  wiUi  a  good  cattle  market^  has  a 
cathedral,  and  was  once  a  lushop's  see. 

Boyle  (3,161)  {Boyle\  near  the  river's  entrance  into  L.  Key,  \b 
a  good  town,  with  the  remains  of  an  abbey. 

Castlerea  (1,146)  {Suck)  has  a  btewery  and  ft  provision  market 

Tulek  has  numerous  interesting  ruins,  but  is  a  mere  village. 


TOWNS  OP 

IKELAKn 

Towns. 

Population. 

D^bUii, 

245,000 

Celfiist, 

176,000 

Cotk, 

Limerick, 

78,000 
59,000 

Londonderry. 
Wateorford, 

Drogheda, 

25,000 
28,000 
14,000 

Galway, 
Kilkenny, 

13,000 
12,000 

IKELAKn  WITH  AT  LEAST  8,000  INHABITAKTS, 

Industries. 

Brewing,  lace  and  tabinet  mnhigg,  and 

commerce. 
Great  seat  of  linen   trade,  active  eom< 

merce,  ship-building,  salt -refining. 
Butter  market  butter  exporting. 
Ham  curing,  tobacco  and  smm  manu* 

factnres. 
Ship-building,  shirt-making,  commerce. 
Great  exports  of  provisions,  fowl,  etc. 
Corn  market ;  cotton  factories  ;  export  of 

provisions. 
Fishing ;  wool  market 
Woollen  manufacture ;  provision,  tcodo* 
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KimtBtOTO, 

:6,387 

Puket  atation ;  >es-I»tliing  ;  fiolling. 

Weilora, 

12,000 

Great  exports  of  jiroviBionfl. 

Linen  b-ade  1  timber  imports ;  flonrmillfc 

MBWTT, 

12,000 

Clonmel, 

11  tm 

FroviaioQ  trade. 

tOito. 

Grain  trade;  commercial  industry. 

DniuUlK 

JU.liOO 

Distillery  ;  great  export  trade. 

TralM.  ■ 

1Q,U00 

Timber,  grain,  and  provision  troda. 

HewtoToards, 

1{),U00 

Agricultural  trsde 

10,11110 

Packet  station,  and  port  of  Cork, 

IlBbum, 

8,1)00 

Second  linen  seat  in  Ireland. 

CMTlckrerEiu, 

il.OOO 

Linen  trade  :  pork  market 

Oarlow. 

s,<m 

Ham  curing,  butter  trade. 

_     _     .  8,0(10     Linen  and  cambric  factories 

Annasb,  S,OUU    Ecclesiastical  eapiUL 

Mountains. — ^The  mountains  of  Ireland  are  for  the 
most  part  situated  around  the  coast.  Six  primary  groups  are 

usually  distinguished. 

I.  The  Wicklow  mountains  in 'Wlcklow  county.^ 

This  count;  U  studded  with  monntainR,  which  are  mostly  Brrangedin 
detached  masses,  and  at  Glendolongh  auA  otber  places  afford  matt 
picturesque  scenery.  LugrtaquUia,  in  the  i:^,  rises  to  3,039  feet  abon 
sea  level ;  BaUyknotkau,  in  the  W.,  2,600  feet ;  Sagar  Loaf,  near 
Bnty,  1,629  feet;  Kippvre,  on  the  N.  border,  2,473  feet. 

II.  The  Moume  Mountaioa  lie  in  the  S,  of  county  Down, 
and  reach  the  town  of  Newry  on  the  W. 

The  highest  peak  is  Bl'ime  JDonard,  on  the  brink  of  Dondrnm  Bay, 
2,796  feet  above  eek-kvel;  SlieveCroob,  1775  feet. 

III.  The  Donegal  mountains,  which  cover  moat  o{  the 
county,  consist  of  the  loUowing  peaks. 

SUtvt  Snaght,  between  Longhs  Swilly  and  Foyle,  is  Z,020  feet  high) 
Mvdc'ult,  S.  of  Sheep  Haven,  2, 1 90 ;  Movnt  En'igal,  a  little  farther  8. 
id  the  highest  peak.  2,462 ;  Bluestack,  H.  of  Donegal  town,  ia  2,283 
feet ;  and  Slieve  League,  near  Teelin  Head,  ia  1,972  feet  high. 

lY.  The  Mayo  mountains  are  in  the  W.  of  the  county,  sot 
far  &om  the  Atlantic 

BOeve  Car  and  J^epAia  Beg,  both  in  the  n/aefi  N.  of  Clew  Bay,  rise 
1,3GB  feet ;  Croagh  Falrici,  8,  of  the  bay,  2,030;  Mtulrea  m 
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^t  KiHary  Harbour,  2,685  feet.     The  highest  of  the  Twelve  Pins,  of 
W".  Galway,  rises  2,396  feet,  and  lies  directly  S.  of  the  former. 

v.  The  Kerry  mountains  run  through  the  W.  and  S.  of 
bte  county,  and  contain  the  greatest  elevation  in  Ireland. 

Brandon  Mountain,  N.  of  Dingle  bay,  rises  on  the  W.  coast  3, 126 
^eet ;  Carntovl,  in  Macgillycuddy's  Keeks,  3,464  feet,  lies  in  a  direct 
ine  between  the  Lakes  of  Killamey  and  Valentia  Island  ;  Hungry 
Hill,  between  Kenmare  river  and  Bantry  bay,  2,249  feet. 

VI.  This  range  runs  N.W.  from  Limerick  city  through 
Kpperary,  and  separates  King's  and  Queen's  counties. 

Commencing  in  the  S.  this  range  bears  the  following  names  :  Silver 
Mines,  a  peak  of  which,  Keeper  Hill,  is  2,278  feet  high,  lie  in  W.  of 
ripperary;  the  DeviVs  Bit  is  further  N.E.  ;  Kn^  Slieve  Bloom  still 
fuiiier  N.E.,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  Arderin,  1,733  feet,  on  the 
borders  of  Queen's  county. 

Secondary  Ranges. — (1)  The  most  important  is  the  Antrim  moun- 
tains, extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast  almost  to  Fair 
Eead.  Here  Mount  Throstan,  W.  of  Eed  bay,  rises  1,817  feet; 
Mount  Divis,  in  the  S.  of  the  range,  1,568  feet.  (2)  The, Carntogher 
mountains,  on  the  borders  of  Berry  and  Tyrone,  rise  above  1,100  feet. 
|S)  CuiUagh,   between  Fermanagh  and  Cavan,  .rises  to  1,700  feet. 

(4)  Slieve  Gamph,  on  the  borders  of  Mayo  and  Sligo,  rises  to  1,363  feet* 

(5)  Slieve  Boughta,  in  S.  of  Galway,  1,089  feet.  (6)  The  Oalty  moun- 
tains, S.  of  Tipperary,  are  3,000  feet  high.  (7)  Knockmeilidown,  fur- 
ther .S.,  2,700  feet.  (8)  The  C<m.meragh,  S.  of  Clonmel,  2,508  feet. 
(9)  In  the  Blackstairs  range.  Mount  Leinster  rises,  between  Wexford 
and  Carlow,  2,610  feet,  and  Blackstairs,  2,40Q:feet. 

FlaiiLS. — A  great  Plain,  in  the  S.  and  centre  of^  which  is  the  Bog  of 
Allen,  runs  across  the  centre  of  Ireland,  and  ifidlud^s  a  portion  of 
Carlow  and  Queen's  county,  all  Kildare,  and  almost:*!^  King's  county, 
with  Tipperary  N.  of  the  Nenagh  river.  It  include*  the  N.  of  county 
Dublin,  Meath,  Louth,  and  a  portion  of  Armagh  and  Cavan,  all  Long- 
ford and  Westmeath ;  and  on  the  W.  of  the  Shannon,  nearly  all  Bos- 
common,  and  E.  Galway.  The  E.  of  county  Wexford  is  also  a  plain; 
and  the  celebrated  Oolden  Vale,  including  a  portion  of  Limerick  and 
Tipperary,  a  more  important  one.  .  A  plain  also  surrounds  L.  Neagh, 
including  part  of  each  of  the  counties  near  it,  and  running  N.  on 
both  sides  of  the  Bann,  almost  to  the  ocean. 

Minerals. — The  minerals  of  Ireland,  compared  with 
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Ihose  of  England,  and  some  countries  of  continental  Eaiopa^ 
are  insignificant. 

CoaL — ^There  are  five  coal-fields,  all  of  which  aTeworkedv^l)iliilr^ 
oear  the  town  of  Ballycastle;  (2)  Tyrone^  near  Dungannon;  (3)  j^etiram, 
Dear  Drumkerin;  (4)  Mu/mUt^  in  Tipperary,  near  Kill'enaale;  (5)  KS^ 
kmnyy  near  Castleoomer.     No  donbt  ooal  exists  in  other  plaoes. 

Copper  is  found  in  Cork,  Wicklow,  Tlpperarj;^  and  Wateifocd 
counties. 

Lead  is  found  in  Armagh,  Dublin,  and  Tipperary. 

Pyzttes  is  found  in  Wicklow. 

Karhle  is  found  in  Kilkenny,  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and  Galway. 

dilyer  is  found  in  very  small  quantities  in  Armagh,  Wicklow,  and 
Tipperary. 

Iron  is  now  found  in  Fermanagh,  Cayan,  and  in  the  E.  of  Antrim. 

gnlpliur  is  found  in  Wicklow. 

Bock  Salt  is  raised  in  Antrim,  near  Belfast. 

Canals. — ^The  canals  unite  the  navigation  of  many  rivers 
and  lakes  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  Boyal  runs  N.  of  Dublin,  passes  Mnllingar,  and  enters  th« 
Shannon  near  Lanesborongh,  after  passing  through  Longford  connty. 

The  Orand  runs  S.  of  Dublin,  passes  Philipstown  and  TnUamon, 
enters  the  Shannon,  at  Shannon  Harbour,  and  proceeds  to  Bailinasloa 
It  sends  a  branch  to  Athy,  and  another  to  Mouutmellick. 

The  Ulster,  joins  Lough  Erne  and  Lough  Keagb,  passing  the  towni 

Monaghan  and  Clones. 
The  Newry  connects  the  navigation  of  the  Bann  with  Carlingford 

Lough. 
The  Lagan  canal  unites  this  river  with  Lough  Neagh. 
The  Boyne  canal  runs  from  Drogheda  to  Navao  aud  Trio. 

The  Shannon  and  £me,  which  is  not  yet  in  operation,  connects 
Loagh  Allen  with  Lough  Erne,  near  Ballyconnell. 

Rivers.— On  the  E.  are  the  Lojgan^  Det,  JSoyne,  liffef, 
Ovoca^  and  Slaney. 

The  Lagan  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  county  Down,  runs  W.,  passee 
Dromore,  curves  round  to  the  N.,  passes  Lisburn,  and  enters  BeUait 

Lough  at  Belfast. 

The  Dee  rises  in  Cavan,  runs  E.  through  Meath  and  Louth,  and 
enters  the  sea  S.  of  Dnudalk  Bay* 

The   Boyne.  rising  in   King's    county,   traverse*  »  very    flat 
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Qoimify,  pasfldng  Trim,  Navas,  and  Slane,  and  enters  the  Trisb  Sea  at 
Droghedaw  On  its  bimki  was  foaght  that  important  battle,  1G90,  la 
nrfaieh  James  II.  was  defeated  by  his  son-in-Uw  William  IIL  its 
most  important  tributaries  aire  the  Ded  and  Blackwater,  Its  length  ii 
about  65  miles. 

The  Uffey  rises  in  the  Wioklow  mountains,  flows  W.,  passes  in  a 
circuitous  course  through  Kildare,  and  flowing  E.,  enters  Dublin  bay. 
On  its  banks  are  Blessington,  Newbridge,  Lucan,  and  Chapelizod. 
Its  length  is  60  miles. 

The  Ovoca  is  formed  of  several  streams  from  the  Wicklow  moun« 
tains.  It  flows  S.Hi.,  passes  Bathdrum,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Arklow 
The  scenery  on  its  banks  is  much  admired. 

The  Blaney  also  rises  in  Wicklow,  and  running  through  Garlow, 
passes  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  of  Wexford  oounty,  and  enters  Wexford 
harbour.  On  its  banks  are  Baltinglass,  TuUow,  Newtownbarry, 
Enniscorthy,  and  Wexford.    Its  length  is  60  miles. 

On  the  S.  are  the  rivers  Barrow^  Suir,  Blackwater^  Lut 
and  Bandon. 

The  Barrow  has  its  source  on  the  N.  declivity  of  the  Slieve  Bloom 
mountains  in  Queen's  county.  At  first  it  runs  northward,  winds 
ronnd  to  the  east,  passes  Portarlington,  and  at  Monasterevan  turns 
directly  south,  passes  Athy,  Oarlow,  Leighlin -bridge,  Bagnalstown, 
forms  the  boundary  between  Kilkenny,  Garlow,  and  Wexford,  passes 
Kew  Ross,  and  enters  Waterford  Harbour  after  a  coarse  of  120  miles. 
Its  most  important  tributary  is  the  Nore,  which  rises  on  the  same  hill 
in  Queen*s  county,  proceeds  in  a  southerly  direction,  passes  Abbeyleix, 
Kilkenny,  and  Thomastown,  and  joins  the  Barrow  a  little  north  oi 
the  town  of  New  Koss. 

The  Boit  also  rises  in  the  Slieve  Bloom  mountains  (and  hence  these 
three  rivers  have  been  called  the  *'  three  sisters**),  drains  the  great 
county  of  Tipperary,  through  which  it  runs  from  N.  to  S.,  is  turned 
from  its  course  by  the  Knockmeiledown  mountains,  runs  N.  and  then 
E.,  forming  the  boundary  line  between  Waterford,  Tipperary,  and 
Kilkenny,  and  with  the  Barrow  forms  a  noble  estuary  called  Water- 
ford harbour.  The  towns  on  its  banks  are  Thurles,  Cahir,  Glonmej. 
Carrick,  and  Waterford.    Its  length  is  about  60  miles. 

The  Blackwater  rises  in  the  W.  of  Kerry,  and  has  for  the  most 
part  an  easterly  course,  passing  Millstreet,  Mallow,  Fermoy,  Lismore, 
and  Gappoquin,  it  enters  Youghal  harbour.  Most  of  its  course  haj 
10  beautiful  scenery  that  it  has  been  called  the  ''Irish  Rhine." 

The  Lee  has  its  principal  source  in  the  Gaba  mountains.  Near 
Macroom  it  is  joined  by  several  streams  from  the  N.  It  now'  flows 
Ei,  and  passing  Gork,  enters  Oork  harbour. 

The  Baadoii.  rising  a  little  S.  of  the  sttoroe  of  the  Lee,  run 9  almost 
parallel  to  that  river,  paaaea  Duumanway,  Ballyneen.  aii^  "BaxidLOw^ 
md  enters  KwMJoJe  bMrbour, 
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The  Shannon  rises  on  the  borders  of  CavAn  and  Fermanagh,  ii^ 

Mount  Cuiltagh,  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  sea  level.     Aftecr 
a  sluggish  course  of  about  ten  miles  it  enters  Lough  Allen,  leaves  ito 
in  a  southerly  direction ,  passes  Carrick-on-Shanuon,   and  running 
through  Lough  Baffiu,  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Kosconimon» 
Galway,and  Clare  on  the  right  bank,  Leitrim,  Longford,  Westmeath, 
King's  county,  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  Kerry  on  the  left.     After 
passing  through  Lough  Ree  and  Athlone,  two  miles  f uither  south,  it 
makes  several  bends  in  its  coarse,  passes  through  Lough  Derg,  a 
little  south  of  which,  near  Killaloe,  the  navigation  is  interrupted 
by  waterfalls,  avoided  by  a  short  canal  of  two  miles  in  length.     After 
passing  Limerick  it  meets  the  tide  and  forms  a  wide  estuary  and 
enters  the  Atlantic,  after  a  course  of  220  miles.     In  the  Shannon  the 
tide  rises  from  12  to  17  feet,  and  this  noble  river  is  navigable  to  . 
within  10  miles  of  its  soiirce.     Its  principal  tributaries  are  on  the 
west— the  Suck  (with  a  course  of  40  miles)  and  the  Fergus  ;  on  the 
east  are  the  Camlin,  Innyt  the  greater  and  lesser  Brosjia,  Maigue, 
and  Deel,  with  some  smaller  streams. 

On  llie  N.  are  the  the  rivers  Baniiy  Foyle,  and  Erne. 

The  Bann  rises  in  the  Moume  mountains  under  the  name  of 
Upper  Bann,  passes  Banbridge-  Gilford,  and  Portadown,  and  enters 
Lough  Keagh.  The  Lower  Bann  issues  from  this  lake,  divides  Antrim 
from  Londonderry,  passes  Portglenone,  and  enters  tho  sea  below 
Coleraine.    The  whole  course,  including  the  lake,  is  about  80  miles. 

The  Foyle,  properly  speaking,  is  formed  at  Strabaue  by  the  junction 
of  the  Moume  from  Tyrone,   and  the  Firm  from  Donegal,  passes  . 
Londonderry  city,  and  enters  Lough  Foyle. 

The  Erne,  rising  in  the  S.  of  Cavan,  passes  through  Lough  Oughter, 
enters  the  Lough  of  same  name,  after  passing  Belturbet,  passes  Ennis* 
killen,  and  enters  Donegal  Bay  below  Ballyshannon. 

Lakes. — ^I'he  principal  lakes  of  Ireland  are  Keaghy 
Eime,  and  Oughter  in  Ulster;  Gowna,  Sheelin,  Derravaragh, 
Owely  and  Ennelly  in  Leinster;  Conn,  Mask,  Corrib,  Gill, 
Melviny  uiUen,  Baffin,  Bee,  and  Dcrg,  in  Connaught;  the 
lakes  of  Killarney  in  Munster, 

Neagli,  ia  tho  largest  lake  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  receives  the 
rivers  Bann,  Black  water,  Ballinderry,  and  Main,  and  covers  150 
wquare  miles,  being  17  miles  long  and  10  broad.  Its  waters  have  been 
noted  for  their  petrifying  qualities. 

Erne  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  is  drained  by  a  river  of  the  same 
tteme.  It  produces  abundance  of  good  fish,  is  studded  with  about 
100  islands,  and  is  well  wooded  on  the  shores. 

(yaghter  is  also  an  expansion  of  the  river  Eme^  and  of  an  irregalai 
Mb  ape.     It  also  prodaces  man^r  N«i\d\i«a  ol  ^s^ 
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Derravaragli  is  a  large  lake  near  Mullingar. 

Owel  lies  a  little  further  S.  than  the  previous  lake. 

Emiell,  often  called  Belvidere,  is  4^  miles  long  and  1^  broad,  fiAw 
stored  with  fine  fish. 

Conn  is  bordered  on  the  W.  by  hills  and  mountains,  and  the  E.  by 
alevel,conntry. 

Mask,  remarkable  for  its  excellent  trout,  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water ; 
also  bordered^on  the  "W.  by  mountains,  and  on  the  E.  by  lowlands. 

Corrlb  is  the  second  largest  lake  in  Ireland,  and  lies  3  miles  S.  of 
Mask,  whose  surplus  waters  it  receives  through  a  subterranean  chan- 
nel, the  stream  being  in  several  places  visible  on  the  surface. 

Oill  is  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  scenery. 

MelYln  is  surrounded  by  hills  in  almost  every  direction.  Its 
salmon  and  trout  fishery  cannot  be  excelled. 

Allen,  shaped  much  like  a  triangle,  is  surrounded  by  bogs  and 
marshes.    It  is  8  miles  long,  and  3  or  4  broad. 

Baffin  is  of  a  very  irregular  form,  and  consists  of  two  or  three  lakes 
bearing  different  names. 

Kee,  an  expansion  of  the  Shannon,  is  one  of  the  best  fish  lakes  in 
Ireland.  Several  islands,  some  nicely  wooded,  are  ou  its  bosom ;  and 
with  a  broken  outline  it  is  17  miles  long. 

Derg,*  an  expansion  of  the  Shannon,  is  24  miles  long,  from  2  to  6 
broad,  and  from  10  to  80  feet  deep.  Its  surface  is  studded  with 
islands. 

The  lakes  of  Killamey  are  three  in  number— the  Upper,  which  is 
2^  miles  long  and  |  of  a  mile  wide,  with  many  beautiful  islands  on 
its  surface  ;  the  Middle,  which  receives  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
former  by  the  Long  Kaage  river,  is  three  miles  long;  and  the  Lower, 
which  is  5  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad,  has  about  30  isles  on  its 
bosom  ;  and  its  greatest  depth  is  252  feet.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
natural  scenery  of  these  lakes,  surrounded  by  mountains  of  graceful 
outline,  beautifully  wooded  with  evergreens  and  other  trees. 

Mineral  Springs. — The  principal  mineral  springs  are 
at  Mallow,  Clonmel,  Lisdoonvarna,  Lucan .  (near  Dublin), 
Swanlinbar  (in  Cavan),  and  Ballinahincli  (near  Belfast). 

Coast  Line. — The  coast  line  of  Ireland,  including  the 
inlets  marked  by  the  penetration  of  the  tide,  is  above  2,200 
miles  in  length,  and  contains  numerous  fine  harbours,  14  of 
which  are  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  vessels. 

*  Another  J&.  Berg  is  in  the  S.  of  Donegal,  •urrounded  by  dreary  moors  and  bleak 
hills.  It  is  subject  to  violent  gusts  of  wind;  and  on  one  of  its  many  isles  stands 
St.  Patrick**  Purgatory,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  still  much  frequented. 
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Dublin  bay,  which  is  large  and  spacions^  thonglk  not  deepi,  is 
on  tb^  N.  by  the  Hill  of  Howthf  a  promontory  rising  460  feet  abov 
sea  leyeL    The  coast,  as  we  proceed  N.,  is  low;  and  passing  Mala — 
hide,  a  small  watering  place,  Lambay  isle,  the  isles  called 
(four  or  five  in  number),  no  important  bay  is  seen  until  the  estuary 
the  Boyne,  which  forms  a  good  harbour  five  miles  long,  is 
Passing  the  low  shores  of  Louth,  with  Glogher  head,  wa  arrive  a 
Dundidk  bay,  an  inlet  about  10  miles  wide  at  its  entrance,  but  rathi 
shallow.    The  pemnsula  lying  between  this  bay  and  Carlingford  loi 
is  hilly  and  mountainous,  some  of  the  summits  rising  u'om  1,600 
1,900  feet.  The  Mourne  mountains  come  near  the  soutiiem  shore  of  ih< 
county  Down,  on  the  E.  of  Carlingford  lough,  a  well-sheltered  road 
stead,  with  some  sunken  rocks  at  its  entrance.     Dundrum  bay 
a  wide  entrance  ,  but  Strangford  lough,  owing  to  a  strong  current  ats 
its  mouth,  and  some  rocks,  is  not  a  safe  harbour.     This  lough  cat^ 
off  a  peninsula  called  the  Ard&,  the  coast  of  which  is,  in  many  placei^ 
bold  and  rocky.     The  small  Copeland  isles  are  at  the  entrance  to 
Belfast  lough,  a  safe  roadstead,  about  90  feet  deep,  and  five  mile» 
wide  at  its  mouth.  On  the  Antrim  side,  the  coast  is,  for  the  most  part, 
rocky.    Further  north  are  Larne  lough  and  Red  bay     Fidr  head,  th» 
N.  E.  point  of  the  island,  is  a  bold  promontory,  between  which  and 
Bengore   head  lies  Ballycastle  bay,  and  3  miles  from  ita    shore. 
Bathlin  island,  (rising  450  feet),  a  very  good  fishing  station. 

A  few  miles  further  W.  is  the  celebrated  GianVs  Catueway,  which 
"extends  above  1,000  feet  in  length  at  low  water,  and  consists  of 
polygonal  pillars,  so  closely  and  regularly  joined  together  that  their 
top  is  a  perfectly  smooth  platform."  Nothing  particularly  marks  the 
K.  5oast  until  we  arrive  at  Lous^  Foyle,  the  entrance  to  which  (only 
one  mile  wide)  on  the  E.  being  called  Magilligan*s  point,  and  on  tho 
W.  Innishowen  head.  This  lough  is  12  miles  long,  and  is  a  safe 
harbour  up  to  Derry  city.  The  N.  and  W.  of  Donegal  ore  rocky 
and  mountainous,  wild  and  rugged.  Malin  head  is  cold  and  bleak. 
Lough  Swilly  is  irregular  in  shape,  and  has  many  islands  on  its  sur- 
face. Teelin  head  is  the  most  W.  point  in  Donegal,  the  boundary 
heween  which  and  Leitrim  is  the  river  Doumu*  Donegal  bay,  much 
exposed  to  the  Atlantic,  is  large  and  spacious,  and  of  consider- 
able  depth.  Bundoran,  a  much  frequented  watering-place,  is.  ia 
Donegal.  The  coast  is  now  low  and  tame.  Sligo  harbour  contains 
two  bays  Sligo,  on  which  is  the  town  of  this  name,  and  Ballysodare, 
more  to  the  W.  Killala  bay  separates  Mayo  from  Sligo,  and  is 
pretty  deep,  with  good  salmon  and  trout  fishing  in  the  rivers  which 
enter  it.  Killary  bay,  extending  seven  miles  inland,  raceives  tfal 
largest  vessels.  Blacksod  bay  and  Broadhaveo  are  equally  good  har- 
bours, the*  former  being  completely  land-locked.  BelmuUei  ia  a 
peninsula,  on  the  N.  of  which  is  Erris  head.  A  little  further  S.  is 
AcJUU  island,  containing  35,000  acres.    In  Clew  bay,  about  17  miles 
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"W^  from  Wastporfe  Is  Glare  isUnd,  and  more  S.  Innislitark  and 
Innishboffin.     The  W.  of  Golway  contains  the  rugged  district  called 
Oonnemara,  containing  the  mountains  known  as  the  ''Twelve  Pins," 
s«ixiarkable  ior  their  pictaresqne  beauty.    Galway  bay  contains  many 
large  iaiandfl,  and  has  not  proved  a  very  safe  harbour,  owing  to  the 
preralence  of  sunken  rocks.     The  N.  sound  and  the  S.  sound  lie  N. 
8L  of  the  Arran  Isles.    From  Black  head  in  Oalway  Bay  to  Loop 
the  only  inlet  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Clare  is  Liscanor   Bay,  of 
mvaQ  importance,  except  for  sea*bathing.    The  entrance  at  the  mouth 
«f  tibe  Shannon  is  10  miles  wide.     Tralee  B.  is  S.  of  Kerry  head ;  and 
Smerwiok*  bay,  further  S.,  is  the  place  where  a  small  Spanish  force 
e£ESBoied  •  landing  in  1578,  and  were  soon  after  defeated.    Dingle  bay 
(SL  of  the  Blai&et  ides,  Sybil  and  Dunmore  heads)  extends  many 
miles  inland,  and  is  a  fine  deep  harbour.     Still  further  S.  is  Valentia 
SEdnod,  very  fertile,  now  oontaining  the  terminus  of  the  Atlantic 
oaUe.      A  mountainous  promontory  lies  between  Dingle  bay  and 
Kemnore  river ;  Bantry  bay,  a  splendid  natural  harbour  running  25 
miles  inland,  is  of  some  hiBrt(»ical  celebrity.      Mizen  head  and  cape 
dear  are  prominent  points  a  little  further  E.,  the  former  rising  750 
feet.     Cape  Clear  Island  has  -only  a  lew  inhabitants,  and  is  bold  and 
rocky.    On  the  S.  of  Cork  the  inlets  penetrate  the  land  deeply.   Glan- 
dore,  Clonakilty,  and  Courtmacsherry  bays,  together  with  Kiaaale, 
Cork,  and  Yougbal  harbours,  are  the  most  important.     Cork  harbour 
containB  in  its  bosom  the  Cove,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in 
Borope.     Spile  Island,  on  which  is  a  convict  establishment  and  artil- 
lery barracks,  serves  as  a  breakwater  to  the  inner  harbour.     Passing 
BsUyootton  bay,  wide  and  open,  we  arrive  at  Youghal  harbour,  in 
the  county  of  Waterford,  which  receives  the  Blackwater.     Passing 
Tramore.bay,  we  meet  Waterford  harbour,  a  fine  inlet  of  the  sea, 
sefMrating  the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Waterford.     It  is  deep  and 
dear,  and  capable  of  receiving  large  ships,  and  has  some  active  trade. 
Hook  head  is  the  most  southern  point  of  Leinster,  and  is  on  N,  of 
Waterford  harbour.    Going  east  from  this  point  we  pass  the  ScUiee 
uHmif  and  arrive  at  Camsore  point,  the  south-east  extremity  of  Wex- 
foid.     Tha  harbour  of  Wexford  is  land-locked  and  secure  ;  very  nar- 
row at  entrance ;  widens  into  a  fine  bay,  but  its  utility  is  impeded 
hy  a  bar  at  the  mouth,  leaving  only  eighteen  feet  of  water  at  high 
tide.     The  east  coast  of  Leinster  is  comparatively  even  and  tame^ 
there  being  no  bay  deserving  of  the  name  from  Wexford  to  Dublin, 
fimy  head  is  722  feet  high. 

Irish  BailwayB. — l.  The  lifidland  Great  Western,  connect- 
ing Dublin  with  Galway,  Sligo,  and  Westport,  has  seven  caprtals  of 
counties  on  it,  and  proceeds  through  Mullingar,  Athlone..  Kosoom- 
mon,  Boyle,  and  Castlebar. 

*  A  contrsctloo  of  St.  Mary  wick. 
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2,  The  Great  Sonthem  and  Western  connects  Dublin  witbi  Gorl^ 
Tralee,  and  Limerick,  and  has  twelve  capitals  of  counties  on  it.  I 
proceeds  through  Kildare,  Portarlington,  Maryborough,  Thurles^ 
Charleville,  and  Mallow  (Killamey  to  Tralee)  to  Cork. 

3.  Dublin  is  connected  with  the  N.  of  the  Island  by*  the  Great 
Northern  railway,  procet>.aiig  through  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Newry, 
Portadown,  to  Belfast,  and  to  Londonderry  by  Enniskillen. 

The  principal  Railway  Centres  are  at  Clones,  Portadown,  Mallow, 
and  Limerick  Junction  near  Tipperary. 

Education. — Ireland  has  two  Universities — ^Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
founded  in  1591,  and  richly  endowed;  and  the  Queen's  University, 
cottsisting  of  colleges  in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Gal  way,  founded  in  1849. 
rhe  education  of  the  middle  classes  is  carried  on  in  the  Koyal 
Schools,  those  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  several  others  established  by 
private  enterprise.  The  National  Schools,  which  have  conferred  great 
benefit  on  the  country,  are  attended  by  nearly  one  million  of  chil- 
dren. The  "Christian  Brothers* "  schools,  and  those  of  the  "  Church 
Eklucation  Society,*'  are  also  numerously  attended. 


THE  COMMERCE   AND  MANUFACTURES   OP 

IRELAND. 

Both  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Ireland  are  on  a  very 
limited  scale  when  compared  with  those  of  the  sister  isle.  Intercourse 
In  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  England :  and  to  a  less  extent  with 
America,  Scotland,  and  the  continent.  Irish  commerce  mainly  con- 
sists in  the  exportation  of  agricultural  produce,  cattle,  and  linen  goods, 
and  the  importation  of  colonial  produce,  wines,  brandies,  cutlery, 
machinery,  coal,  groceries,  earthenware,  hardware,  and  manufactured 
goods.  Dublin  is  the  greatest  commercial  depot  of  the  country  ;  the 
other  chief  trading  towns  are  Belfast  (mainly  exporting  linen),  Cork 
and  Waterford  (mainly  exporting  provisions),  Drogheda,  Dundalk, 
Limerick,  Londonderry,  Newry,  New  Ross,  Galway,  and  Wexford. 
Cattle  and  pigs  are  principal  articles  of  the  export  trade,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  14  millions*  worth  are  annually  shipped  to  Great 
Britain.  Butter,  fowl,  eggs,  bacon,  lard,  corn,  flour,  and  meal,  are 
also  largely  exported.  The  northern  towns  monopolize  the  trade  in 
linen ;  it  is  computed  that  12  millions*  worth  of  this  article  is  annu- 
ally exported.  The  salmon  of  the  Shannouj  Moy,  Erne,  Bann,  Suir, 
Blackwater,  Boyne,  and  other  rivers,  also  constitute  an  important 
artlole  of  commerce.  Trade  with  England  is  mainly  carried  on  through 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  Milford,  and  Holyhead  i  and  trade  with  Scotland 
through  Glasgow  and  Greenock* 
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From  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  necessary  minerals,  as  well 
as  their  disposition  (the  coal  and  iron  not  being  found  in  sufEicient 
quantities  together),  we  find  that  Ireland  is  by  no  means  so  well 
adapted  to  carry  on  extensive  manufactures  as  England.  Linen,  the 
staple  manufacture,  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  province  of  Ulster, 
and  has  its  centre  at  Belfast.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  has 
declined ;  it  is  still  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  in  Belfast,  Drogheda, 
and  Portlaw.  Woollen  goods  are  manufactured  very  generally  for 
home  consumption,  as  flannels,  friezes,  and  tweeds  and  stockings. 
Poplin,  a  fabric  of  silk  and  worsted,  and  ornaments  in  bog-oak,  are 
made  in  Dublin.  Limerick  manufactures  gloves,  and  army-clothing. 
Distillation  is  carried  on  in  various  parts,  especially  in  Dundalk, 
Cork,  and  Dublin,  and  the  Irish  whiskey,  now  much  used  in 
England,  excels  the  Scotch  in  strength  as  well  as  flavour. 
Breweries  are  numerous  and  extensive ;  those  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Kil< 
kenny,  Waterf  ord,  and  Drogheda,  are  worthy  of  note.  Paper  is  manu- 
factured at  Dublin,  Navan,  Galway,  and  other  places.  There  are 
tanneries  in  all  the  important  towns.  In  Donegal  many  females  are 
employed  in  the  worked  muslin  trade,  and  kelp  is  made  on  the  shores 
and  exported  to  Glasgow.  Numerous  other  minor  articles,  as  soap, 
candles,  coarse  earthenware,  sail-cloth,  ropes,  etc.,  are  manufactured 
for  home  use.  Belleek  has  famous  potteries.  The  want  of  capital, 
combined  with  a  feeble  spirit  of  enterprise,  has  hitherto  proved  a 
barrier  to  the  prosperity  of  Irish  manufacturing  industry.  It  is  indis- 
putable that  the  more  extensive  introduction  of  manufactures,  as 
affording  a  means  of  regular  employment,  would  be  highly  beneficial 
to  the  lower  olasjses  in  Ireland. 


lEISH  MANUFACTUEES. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  tke  principal,  Belfast  being  ita 
chief  seat;  together  with  Lisbum,  Ballymena,  Newtownards, 
Lurgan,  Porbadown,  Newry,  Carrickfergus,  and  Portlaw,  in 
county  Waterford. 

Cotton  is  manufactured,  as  already  stated,  to  a  limited  extent  at 
Belfast,  Drogheda,  and  Portlaw. 

Woollens. — A  kind  of  coarse  woollen  eloth  called  frieze,  is  made  in 
many  places ;  Mountmellick,  Kilkenny,  Lisbellaw,  Hillsborough, 
MulUngar,  Kilmacthomas,  Waterford,  Bailieborough,  Carrick-on-Soii^ 
and  Blarney.    Tweeds  are  now  made  a,t  Navan,  Blarney,  eta 

Tabinets,  Lace,  and  FopUns,  are  made  in  Dublin. 

Glass  is  made  in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Dublin. 

Iron  Foimdiles  are  in  Mountmellick,  Wexford,  Cork,  Dublin,  and 
Belfast. 
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Hosiery  is  rery  exiensiTely  manufactared  in  Balbriggan. 

Wliiskey  is  very  extensively  made  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  Oolendne, 
Dundalk,  Cork.  Bushmills,  Limerick,  Bandon,  Londonderry,  Comber, 
Birr,  and  Galway. 

Beer  is  made  in  Dublin^  Castlebellingbam,  Bandon,  Coiic,  Kew- 
^wnards,  Ballygawley  (Tyrone),  Birr,  Newry,  Skibbereen,  Drogbedi^ 
Tallamore,  Londonderry,  Tralee,  Dongarvan,  and  other  places. 

Pottery  Ware. — Belleek  has  lately  become  famous  for  its  pottery. 

Leather  is  made  in  Dublin,  Newry,  Belfast,  Coleraine,  Cork,  Bandon. 

Paper. — Dublin,  Antrim,  Navan,  Belfast,  and  Armagh,  have  paper 
manufactures. 

Gunpowder  is  made  at  Ballincollig  (near  Cork) :  shot^  at  Bally- 
Gorus,  S.  of  Dublin. 

Cambrics  are  made  at  Lurgan  and  Portadown. 

Tobacco  and  Snuff  are  manufactured  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  and 
all  the  large  towns. 

Thread.— Gilford  (county  Down)  is  the  greatest  place  for  thread 
factories  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Shipbuilding  is  of  little  importance  as  an  Irish  industry;  Belfast, 
Londonderry,  Dublin,  Cork,  have  some  shipbuilding  ;  but  it  is  only 
at  Belfast  the  largest  vessels  are  made ;  one  at  present  nearly  com- 
pleted is,  next  to  the  Qreat  Eastern,  the  largest  vessel  in  the  navy. 

Corks  and  Class  Bottles  are  made  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Belfast 

Fisheries. — Salmon  fisheries  are  at  the  towns  of  Cole 
raine,  Ballyshannon,  Sligo,  Ballina,  Galway,  Limerick, 
Bandon,  Youghal,  and  Drogheda ;  herring,  at  Howth,  Ark- 
low,  and  Ardglass  (co.  Down);  also  to  a  less  degree  all  round 
the  coast.  Almost  every  other  variety  of  fish  common  to 
the  British  seas  is  found  on  the  Irish  coast. 


IRISH  AGRICULTURE. 

The  occupation  of  nine-tentiis  of  the  population  of  Ireland  consists 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  subdivided  into  grazing,  tillage,  and  dairy 
farming.  As  yet,  chiefly  for  lack  of  capital,  few  of  the  agricultural 
improvements  of  England  have  been  introduced  by  the  Irish  farmers. 
On  many  large  farms,  however,  we  find  the  api^cation  of  steam 
power  successfully  introduced.  The  best  grazing  counties  are  Meath, 
Roscommon,  and  Limerick.*  The  pre-eminently  sheep  counties  are 
Wioklow,  Galway,  and  Kildare.    Pig*  are  numerous  in  Wexford  and 

*  ThoM  prodadng  the  greateet  anmber  and  best  qoaUtjof  fiftcattlib 
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Midmost  eveiy  other  county.    Ooata  are  most  numeroiu  in  Eeny,  and 

^Jissei  in  Cavan,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Galway. 

Down,  Tyrone,  Donegal,  and  Londonderry,  are  the  most  remark* 
able  Flax  counties.  Chreen  Crops  are  most  extensive  in  Cork,  Tip- 
perary,  Galway,  and  Tyrone :  heana  and  Peas  in  Wexford  much 
more  than  in  any  other  county.  Wheat  is  largely  produced  in  Kil- 
kenny, Down,  Tipperary,  and  Cork  :  oata  in  Meath,  Cork,  Tipperary, 
Tyrone,  Antrim,  Down,  and  DonegaL  The  Queen's  county  raises  most 
Barley ;  and  Antrim,  Cork,  and  Wexford,  most  Hay,  Potatoes  are 
produced  abundantly  in  every  county  of  Ireland  ;  but  Kilkenny,  Wex- 
ford, Cork,  Antrim,  and  Tyrone  give  most  of  them,  in  proportion  to 
their  size.  Turnips  are  raised  largely  in  Queen's  county,  Mayo, 
Tipperary,  Cork,  Donegal,  and  Galway.  Dairies  are  kept  mostly 
in  Cork,  part  of  Limerick,  and  Kerry.  Horses  are  most  numerous  in 
Dublin,  Wexford,  Cork,  Antrim,  and  Down,  Tipperary,  Cavan,  Mayo, 
Galway,  and  Wexford.  Out  of  an  area  of  20  millions  of  acres,  about 
15i  miUions  are  arable. 


LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES. 

PLACES  OF  THB  SAME  OK  YEBT  NEARLY  THE  SAME  L0N6ITDD1. 
Degreea 

1^  K    Canterlmry,  Ipswich,  Norwich. 
^  E.    Hastings,  Maidstone,  Ghehnsford,  King's  Lynn. 

0  Lewes,  London,  Boston,  Grimsby. 

J  W.  Guildford,  Windsor,  Bedford,  Lincoln,  Whitby. 

1  W.  Portsmouth,  Reading,  Nottingham,  York,  Lerwick. 
1^  W.  Southampton,  Warwick,  Derby,  Sheffield,  Leeds, 

Shields. 

2  W.   Poole,    Cheltenham,    Walsall,    Leek,  Berwick, 

Frazerburgh. 
2|  W.  Dorchester,  Bristol,  Hereford,  Bolton,  Blackburn, 
Appleby,  Kelso,  Dunbar,  Montrose,  Banff. 

3  W.  Bridgewater,    Newport,  Monmouth,    Liverpool, 

Carlisle,  Dundee,  Kirkwall. 
3J  W.  Exeter,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Denbigh,  Workington, 

Dumfries,  Perth,  Thurso. 
i    W.  Swansea,  Bangor,  Kirkcudbright,  Glasgow,  Stir* 

ling,  Dornoch. 
4^  W.  liskeard,  Douglas,  Wigtown,  Kilmarnock,  Paisley. 
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5  W.  Truro,   Milford,   Stranraer,  Rothsay,    Inverary, 

Cape  Wrath. 
5J  W.  Penzance,  Donaghadee,  Oban. 

6  VV.  Land's  End,  Dublin,  Belfast. 

6 J  W.  Wexford,    Dundalk,    Portadown,     Ballymonoy, 
Stornoway. 

7  W.  New  Eoss,  Carlo w,  Athy.  Monaghan. 

7h  W.   Carrick-on-Suir,  Mountrath,  Tullamore,  Granard 
lifford. 

8  W.  Youghal,  Athlone. 

8  J  W.  Cork,  Limerick,  Sligo. 

9  W.   Ennis,  Galway. 

9  J  W.  Killarney,  Kilrush,  Westport. 
1')"  W.   Clif'den,  Acliill  Isle,  Belmullet./ 

PLACES  OF  THE  SAME  OR  VERY  NEARLY  THE  SAME  LATITUDK. 
Je-'iees. 

51  N.  Winchester,  Salisbury, Taunton. 
51^  London,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Ban  try. 

52  Ipswich,     Buckingham,  Tewkesbury,    Cheltenham, 

Hereford,  Brecknock^  Youghal,  Cork. 
52|  Lowestoft,  Birmingham,  Montgomery,  Enniscorthy, 
Kilkenny,  Limerick. 

53  Boston,   Nottingham,   Stoke,  Newcastle,  Wicklow, 

Athy,  Maryborough. 

53 J.  Sheffield,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Dublin,  Athlone, 
Ballinasloe. 

64    York,  Lancaster j  DundaJk,  Cavan,  Boyle. 

5^1  Whitby,  Darlington,  Appleby,  Newtown ards,  Bel- 
fast, Omagh,  Ballyshaunon. 

55     Newcastle,  Carlisle,  and  Londonderry* 

55J  Jedburgh,  Selkirk,  Ayr. 

5G     Dunbar,  Leith,  Falkirk. 

66J  Dundee,  Perth,  Oban. 

57     Stonehaven,  Balmoral. 

57^  Inverness. 

59     Kirkwall. 

G  0    Lerwick  •  • 
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-ADDITIONAL  NOTEWORTHY  PLACES  IN 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


t  T/i«  learner  must  hnow  at  least  the  position  of  each  county  in  the 
British  Isles  arid  its  Capital,  before  he  can  dmil  himselj'  of  this  im' 
portani  list  of  remarkable  places,} 

Abbotsford,  on  tlie  Tweed  (Rox.),  tHe  residence  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

Abergele  (Denb.),  (6,000),  where  an  accident  occurred  to  the 
Irish  mail  train  by  an  explosion  of  petroleum  oil,  when  14  per- 
sons, including  Lord  Famham  and  Judge  Berwick,  were  burnt 
to  cinders. 

Abemethy  (Perth),  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Picts,  has  ono  of  the 
two  round  towers  in  Scotland. 

Abingdon  (Berks),  6,000,  on  the  Thames,  formerly  the  eeat  of  an 
abbey,  has' trade  in  malt  and  some  sack-making;  attacked  twice  by 
the  Royalists,  1644-5 

Adare,  a  small  town  (Limk. ),  has  the  rains  of  three  abbeys. 

Aldershot  (21,000),  has  become  important  from  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  barrack  and  camp,  which  has  attracted  many 
tradesmen  and  mechanics  to  the  district. 

Alford  (Aber.),  where  Montrose  defeated  General  Baillie  and  the 
Covenanters,  1645. 

Alfireton,  a  town  (Derby),  has  manufactures  of  stockings. 

Amesbnry  or  Ambresbury  (Wilts),  the  birth-place  of  Addison  (1672), 
one  of  the  purest  writers  in  the  English  language. 

Amersham,  a  town  (Bucks),  has  manufactures  of  black  laco,  straw- 
plait,  and  wooden  chairs. 

Andover,  5,500  (Hants),  on  the  border  of  the  Downs,  an  important 
agricultural  town  where  the  matting  trade  is  carried  on  ;  it  has  a  silk, 
jtocking  manufactory.     It  has  also  a  good  grain  market. 

Ardmore,  a  good  watering-place  (Waterford),  has  a  round  tower. 

Arundel,  3,000,  on  the  Arim  (Sus.),  has  a  considerable  export  trade 
in  com  and  timber;  here  is  Arundel  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk. 

Ascot  (Berks),  is  noted  for  its  races. 

Ashford  (8,500),  is  a  flourishing  town  of  Kent,  one  of  the  largest 
stock  markets  in  the  county.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  hop  and 
agricultural  districts,  and  near  it  the  S.  E.  Railway  Company  have 
established  their  extensive  locomotive  and  carriage  manufactories. 
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Ashbourne— (L)  a  town  (Derby),  with  a  good  tlkeeae  market  aad 
lelUl  mines ;  (ii)  in  Meath,  near  which  is  a  race-ooarse. 

Athelney  (Som.),  an  island  between  the  Parrot  and  Tone^  at  their 
jtinction,  with  a  forest  in  which  Alfred  the  Great  concealed  himself 
from  the  Danes,  878. 

Athenry,  a  town  (Qalway),  where  the  Irish  septs  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  1316.    Extensive  ruins  are  near  the  town. 

Atherton  Moor  (Lanc)iwhere  the  royalists  defeated  Fairfax,  1643. 

Anghrlm,  Aghrim — (i.)  a  village  (GaL),  where  the  army  of  James  EL 
was  defeated  by  .that  of  William  III.,  1691,  and  St.  Ruth,  the  oom-  - 
mander  of  the  former,  slain ;  (ii.)  an  unimportant  village  in  WioUow. 

Aylesford  (Kent),  where  the  first  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Britons  and  Saxons,  455. 

Azmlnster,  3,000  (Dev.),  on  the  Axe,  whrae  exoeUent  oarpets  wevo' 
formerly  made. 

Banana  town  in  Mayo,  with  a  good  cattle  market. 

BalUnahinch — (i.)  a  town  (Down),  with  a  spa  well ;  where  the  inaov- 
gents  were  defeated,  1798  $  (ii.)  a  village  in  Galway,  has  a  very  good 
salmon  and  trout  fishery. 

Balllnamuck,  a  village  (Longford),  near  which  the  Frenoh  under 
Humbert  were  defeated  and  compelled  to  surrender  by  the  king's 
troops,  under  Lord  Comwallis,  1798. 

Ballachulish,  a  small  town  (Argyle)  with  extensive  slate  qaarries. 
It  stands  on  Loch  Leven,  near  the  entrance  to  Glencoe. 

Ballyzagget,  on  the  river  Nore  (Kilkenny),  has  the  ruins  of  aoastls^ 
and  near  it  is  the  cave  of  Dunmore,  enterod  by  an  arch  50  feet  high, 
containing  many  carious  chambers  within. 

Balmoral,  45  m.  from  Aberdeen,  the  Scotch  residence  of  Queen 
Victoria ;  beautifully  built  on  the  Dee. 

Baltimore,  a  village  (S.W.  of  0)rk  county),  where  the  Spaniards 
landed,  1602  ;  it  was  sacked  by  the  pirates  of  Algiers,  1631* 

Bannobkbnm,  battle  of,  1314.    See  Stirling. 

Bantxy  Bay  (Cork).  Here  the  French  fleet  was  defeated,  1796 ; 
a  mutiny  broke  out  here,  1802. 

Barkiog,  on  the  coast  (Essex,)  is  inhabited  by  fishermen  who  sapply 

the  London  Markets.  ,     ,     ,         .,,.■,  a,  v.««  iir— 

Beunet  (Herts)  (3,700),  on  the  borders  of  Middlesex,  where  War- 
wick the  Kingmaker  was  slain  on  Easter  Sunday,  1471.  It  is  mudi 
eng^aged  in  brickmaking. 

Ba^ingrstoke  (Hants)  has  malting  and  com  trade. 

Bass  Rock,  rising  420  feet  high,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  last  pUoe 
held  out  for  the  Stuarts. 

Battle  (Sus.),  where  William  I.  built  an  Abbey,  1066. 

Battersea,  on  the  Thames  (Sur.),  remarkable  for  its  park  and 
gardens,  lately  much  improved. 
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by  HM;d,  A  boll  headland  663  feet  high  (Sns.),  off  which  the 

fleet,  under  Tourville,  defeated  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets, 

Forrington,  afterwards  lord.  1690. 

^  •  Tillage  (Ferm.),  the  only  place  in  Irdand  where  porcehda 

ifaotured. 

>urD  (lyrone),  where  O'Neill  defeated  the  English  under 

f  1698;  also  called  the  battle  of  Blaokwater. 

lamstead,  3,500  (Hertford),  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Cowper, 

siderable  trade,  and  a  grammar  schooL 

^y  Oastle  (61o8.)>  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Jenner,  the  diflooverer 

ination.    Here  Edward  II.  was  murdered,  1327. 

(brook*  has  linen  factories  on  an  ezteneiTe  scaler 

tar,  an  important  agricultural,  commercial,  and  spbrting  town 

L),  has  cloth  and  sacking  manufactories,  and  a  brewery. 

fiTO'wrie  (5,000)  {Uricht),  in  Perth,  is  remarkable  for  scenery. 

louse  (7,400),  in  Yorkshire,  has  trade  in  cotton,  silk,  and  wire- 

dieath,  near  Greenwich  (J^ent),  where  Wat  Tylei's,  and  alsc 

ide's  adnerents  encamped,  1381  and  1451. 

Athole,  in  Perth,  is  noted  for  its  delightful  scenery. 

Iftrd  (1636),  on  the  Stour  (Dorset),  has  extensive  mann&eturei^ 

buttons. 

my  (Cork),  a  village  in  ^ich  there  is  an  active  manufactory 

lens  and  tweeds.    Its  castle  was  besieged  1696L 

amXh.  (Staff.),  where  13ie  Yorkists  defeated  the  Lancastrians 

aghbridce  (York).    Here  the  army  of  Lancaster  was  defeated 

rard  the  Second's  troops,  1322. 

»bel  (Shrops.),  whero  Charles  XL  concealed  himself  after  the 

>f  Worcester,  1651. 

ortli,  a  village  (Leicester),  where  Richard  III   was  defeated 

in  by  Harry  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VIL,  1485 — ^the 

tie  of  the  "  Wars  of  the  Roses." 

v«ll  Bridge  (Lanark),  where  the  Covenanters'  troops  were  de« 

>y  Monmouth,  1679. 

lemouth,  a  fashionable  watering  place  on  Poole  Bay  (Hants). 

lo^  down  (0>mwall),  where  the  Parliamentarians  were  de- 

>y  the  Royalists,  1643. 

end  (Glamor.),  a  town  on  tiie  Ogmore,  has  woollen  mannfao* 

id  large  iron  works  in  the  immediate  vicinity.    Here  the  eleo- 

r  the  county  are  held. 

K>rt  (Dorset)  (7,600),  a  borough  on  the  Bride;  has  a  gooa 
,  and  a  brisk  trade ;  with  manuf  aotures  of  sail-cloth,  shoes, 
lines,  and  nets. 

was  signod  the  Act  of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1800. 
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Brla^haai,  on  Torbay  (Dev.),  where  Williaxa  Piince  of  Oraug' 
landed,  1G88. 

Burgh-on-Sands,  a  village  (^Cum.)  on  the  Eden,  where  Edward 
died,  1307,  on  his  way  to  attack  the  Scots. 

Buznham  Thorpe,  near  Lynn  Hegis  (Norf.),  the  birthplace  of  Lor 
Nelson,  1767. 

Bushmills,  on  the  small  river  Bush  (Antrim),  with  an  excellen 
distillery. 

Calne,  5,315  (Wilts.),  a  neat  town,  has  some  flax  and  paper  mill^. 
Carhery  Hill,  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  defeated  by  her- 
nobles.  (Edinburgh),  1567. 

Carisbrooke  Castle,  built  by  the  lord  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  neai- 
Newport,  soon  after  the  Conquest ;  where  Charles  L  was  imprisoned, 
for  10  months,  1647. 

Carron,  in  Stirling,  is  a  good  seat  of  the  iron  trade. 
Carstairs,  a  town  a  few  miles  from  Glasgow,  with  manufactures  of 
chimney  pots.     Many  sand  quarries 'are  worked  here. 
Castlehellingham  (Louth),  with  a  brewery. 

Castleford  (York),  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Aire  and  Calc^er, 
the  seat  of  the  Yorkshire  potteries  and  glass  bottle  trade ;  is  near  ^he 
centre  of  the  West  York  Coal  District. 

Chalgrove  Field,  14  miles  S.  E.  of  Oxford  city,  where  a  battle  was 
fought  in  the  civil  war,  1643,  in  which  John  Hampden  was  slain. 

Gheddajr,  a  town  (Som.),  where  the  celebrated  "Cheddar  cheese'* 
is  made. 

Chelsea  (Mid-sex.),  on  the  Thames,  with  a  fine  hospital  for  inva- 
lided soldiers,  has  splendid  gardens. 

Chertsey  (Suirey),  where  Csesar  crossed  the  ThanGies. 
Cleckheaton  (6,683)  (York),  has  worsted  and  woollen  factorien. 
Chippenham,  1,387  (Wilts),  is  a  great  seat  of  the  cheese  trade; 
jstands  on  the  Avon.     It  was  taken  by  the  Danes,  880,  being  then  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Wessex. 

Chudleigh  (Devon),  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1807,  but  is  aow  an 
important  place;  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  district,  whero  much 
trade  is  carried  on,  and  is  famous  for  cider  orchards.  . 

Cinque  Ports,  consisted  of  5  ports,.  ** chartered  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,"  viz. :  Sandwich,  Dover,  Hythe,  Eotumey,  and 
Hastings.  They  were  formed  into  a  separate  jurisdiction  by  the 
Conqueror,  under  a  warden.  To  these  Winchelsea  and  ftye  were 
added  afterwards.  These  towns  wero  bound  to  provide  a  certain 
number  of  vessels  for  the  protection  of  the  coast  for  15  dajni. 

Clontarf,  a  risirg  suburb  of  Dublin,  where  the  Danes  were  defeated 
1015,  by  Brian  Borojmhe.  king  of  Lreland. 
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Coatbridge,  sl>out  10  miles  E.  from  Glasgow  (Lan.),'ha8  great 

aelting  furnaces  and  brick  making. 

(/OOper's  Hill,   (Siir;),    of  poetical''  faihe,   viher^  th6  new  ladian 

3gineerins;r  College  h^  been  bailb. 

Oreetowtt.  a  small  port  (Barkc),  has  granite  quarries-  of  which  the 

iw  Liverpool  docks  were  constructed^ 

CMMT  (Perth),  with  manufactures  of  cotton^  wootitrr,  and  linen, 

td  worsted  stuffs,  is  in  the  mid«t  of  delightful  scenery. 

Cropredy  Bridge  (Oxf.).  the  scene  of  an  indecfeive  ba*tle,  1644. 

Cnlloden,  a  moor  about   five  miles  from  Inverness,  the  scene  of  the 

lal  overthrow  of  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarti^  1^46.     It  is  now  a 

ilwaj  station,  though  nothing  but  a  small  village. 

CJorfe  Castle  (Dors.),  where  Edward,  the  martyr,  was  murdered,  979. 

Pangan  Castle*  (Meath),  where  Wellington- was  born,  1769. 

Daventry  (4,051)  (North  am.),  has  manufactures  of  shoes  and  silfc 
tockings.  It  is  a  considerable  agricultural  centre  in  the  W.  of  the 
ouuty. 

Deddingrton  (Oxford),  one  of  the  four  polling  districts  of  the 
du&ty,  is*  an  improving  town,  near  the  borders  of  Northampton. 

Denton  {Zane)  (5,117),  has  hat-making  and  cotton  spinning  rathier 
xtensively. 

I^^iffleld  (5,000)  (York),  manufactures  linseed  eake,  &o. 

Druxnclbg,  a  village  on  the  borders  of  Ayr  and  Lanarkshire,  where 
lie  Covenanters  defeated  Graham  of  Glaverhonse,  1679. 

Dolwich  (Sur.),  stands  directly  S.  of  London,,  near  Forest  Hill, 
rith  mineral  springs,  and  a  richly^endowed  college. 

Duncannon  Fort,  on  the  S.  of  "Wexford,  commands  Waterford 
|[arboui.    Here  James  II.  set  sail  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  16d0. 

BasSngwold  (York.),  an  aneieirt  town  in  the  N.  Biding;  haa  several 

edicinal  springs. 

fiastlBoume  (Sus.),  a  fasUioiUiblie  waterihg-plaoe,  rising  in  public 

timation. 

Edgeoote^  see  Banbury: 

EdgeMll.  (War.)  was  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  in  the  civil  waiv 

142,  in  which,  though  indecisive,  6,000  men  were  slain. 

Elderslie.  a  village  two  miles  from  l^aisley,  where  Sir  W.  Wallaoe, 

Id  Scotch  patriot,  was  bonu 

Elstow,  near  Bedford,  the  birth-place  of  John  Bunyan,  who  wrote 

la  beat  allegory  in  any  language. 

•  Tlie  weight  of  evidence  noes  to  provi  he  was  bom  iA  DublUh 

14 
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Epworth,  a  village  (Lincoln),  the'birih-placeof  761iii  AVealey, 
Evesham  (6,000)  (Wor.)  where  Prince  Edward  (Edward  L)  de- 
feated and  slew  Be  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  1265. 

Fishguaj:^  on  the  coast  of  Pembroke,  where  a  French  detachmeat 
landed,  1797  ;  hut  they  were  soon  made  prisoners. 

Flodden  Field,  a  village  (Northumberland),  ISmiles  S.W.  of  Ber- 
wick, where  James  lY.  of  Scotland  was  defeated  'and  slain>  1613,  by 
the  ^^Dglish  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 

Toillzammerum,  a  village  on  Valentia  Island  (Kerry),  the  termintia 
of  the  Atlantic  cable. 

Fort  Ausustus,  a  small  village,  no  longer  a  fortress,  standing  nets 
the  middle  of  the  Caledonian  canaL 

Fort  Wllllam-is  a  small  town  of  about  1000  inhabitants,  on-lioch  Eil, 
near  the  S.^>enirance  to  the  Caledonian  canal.  It  is  no  longer  a 
fortress. 

Fotlieriiigay  Castle  <Kortham.),  where  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  *^fru 
r  imprisoned  and  beheaded,  1586  ;  it  no  longer  exists. 

'Qlenooe,  with  Alpine  scenery  (Arg.),  where  the  clan  of  MacOenald 
was  atrociously  massacred,  1692,  owing  to  ihe  inveterat«9  hatred  of 
the  Master  of  Stair. 

Oorey,  a  town  (Wex.),  with  good  trade  in  agricultural  produce: 
here  was  a  battle,  1798,  in  which  the  king's  troops  were  defeated. 

Gretna-Oreea,  a  village  (Dumfries),  a  station  on  the  Caledonian 
railway ;  well  known  until  lately  for  its  irregular  marriages,  which 
were  annulled  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  1856. 

Hackney,  a  village,  2  miles  N.  of  London,  where  Howard  the  phil- 
anthropist (who  died  at  Kerson)  was  bom,  1726. 

Halesworth  (SufEl),  is  employed  in  agricultove,  ^spinning  and 
weaving  yam  from  hemp. 

Halldon  HUl,  opposite  Holy  Island  (Dur.),  where  Edward  III. 
defeated  the  Scots,  1833,  and  placed  Edward  Baliolon  the  throne. 

Halstead,  7,000  (Essex),  on  the  Colne,  18  miles irom  Chelmsford, 
with  manufactures  of  silks,  satins,  velvets, -and-etraw  plait. 

Haslingden,  7,698  (Lane),  has  much  miningiand  quarrying. 

Hayle  (Com.),  exports  copper. 

Hedgeley  Moor,  in  Northumberland,  where  the  Lancastrians  were 
defeated,  1464. 

Heckmondwlke,  8,300  (York),  makes  blankets  and  heavy  woollens. 

Heytesbury  (Wilts),  is  engaged  in  cloth  making. 

Hey  wood,  21,248  (Lane),  is  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cotton  manu. 
facture. 
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Bdzham  (5,331)  (NorUiam.),  ^th  remaiiia  of  a  oathedral :  a  battle 
88  foaght  here,  1464,  in  which  the  Yorkists  were  yictorious. 
Bitchln  (1,630)  (Herts),  in  a  pleasant  yallej,  in  an  agrionltuial 
LBtrict,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sereral  fine  old  mansions: 

plait  mannf  actnres  are  carried  on. 
Homildon  Hill,  see  Wooler. 

Horsham  (7,747)  (Sas.)i  so  named  from  Horsa,  the  Saxon  prinoe. 
Huntley  (3,750)  (Aber.),  has  granite  quarries. 

Hurst  Castle,  on  the  Solent,  where  Charles  I.  was  in^prisoned,  1648, 
has  a  good  fowl  market  and  excellent  quarries. 

Hyde  (Ohes.),  13,000,  is  seven  miles  from  Manchester :  owes  its 
sise  chiefly  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  together  with  iron,  coal,  and 
\u:int  works,  in  which  the  iahabitamts  are  actively  employed. 

nchester  (Som.),  the  birth-place  of  Roger  Bacon. 

IlkestoiL  (Derby)  (9,662)  12  miles  from  Derby.  Bopulation  is 
priucipally  employed  in  the  silk,  lace,  and  hosiery,  and  in  the  iron 
and  coal  trades. 

Jnyerlochy,  on  the  Lochy  (Inver.),  near  Fort  William,  whAre  the 
Covenanters  were  defeated  by  Montrose,  1645. 

Ironville  (Derby)  forms,  with  Codnor  and  Park,  a  rich  and  proa- 
perous  mining  districts 

Ironbridge  (Salop),  has  trade  in  coal  and  iron. 

Eew  (Sar.)  is  noted  for  its  botanical  gardens. 

KUmallock  (Lim.),  where  there  are  very  extensive  rains.  Her^ 
several  skirmishes  occurred  in  164X-2,  and  hece  the  Fenians  attacked 
the  police,  1867. 

Killiecrankle,  a  pass  about  2  miles  long,  of  exquisite  beauty  (Perth), 
through  the  Grampians,  where  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  the  leader  of 
the  Highlanders,  fell,  1689,  fighting  against  the  army  of  William  III. 
the  railway  now  runs  through  this  pass. 

Kllcolmsin,  an  old  castle  (Cork),  where  the  poet  Spencer  resided. 

Kilsyth  (Stirling),  where  Montrose  defeated  the  Covenanters,  1645. 

Kingsbridge  (Dev.),  on  an  inlet  of  the  English  Channel,  remark- 
able for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  It  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  district^ 
with  some  trade  in  malt  and  leather.  It  produces  a  Uquor  called 
white-ale,  not  found  elsewhere. 

Kington  (Here.)  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens. 

Knighton  (Had.),  where  Owen  Gieudower  defeated  and  made  pri- 
soner Sir  Edmund  Mortimer. 

Kirriemuir,  4,UUU,  a  town  (Forfai),  where  black  linens  are  exten- 
lively  made. 
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Latgs,  on  the  OQast.ol  Ayv,  where  Haco  of  Norway  was 
1263. 
JMOAaAown,  near  Bath  (Som.),  where  aa  iadecisive  battle   wa— 

£ought  in  1()43. 

Langholm  (Dumfries),  a  town  on  the  Eak,  has  two  woollen  factories 
looms  for  woollen,  plaid,  and  other  fabrics,  some  dye-houses,  tw« 
branch  banks,  and  some  libraries. 

Langside,  near  Glasgow  (Ren.),  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  wa^ 
defeated  by  Murray,  1568. 

Langport  (1,000)  {^mJ)  (Parret),  has  river-carrying  trade  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

Ledtherhead  {Mole),  an  important  Tillage  between  Epsom  and. 
-Dorking. 

Leighton'-BuBZaAti  (4,700)  (Beds.),  on  the  Grand  Junction  Canal, 
is  engaged  in  straw-plait  and  lace-making. 

Linton  (Som.),  a  watering-place. 

liisbellaw  (Ferm.),  with  manufactures  of  woollens  and  tweeds. 

Lladoonvama,  a -village  in  Clare,  with  excellent  spas. 

Lucan,  on  the  Liffey  (Dublin),  is  a  small  old  town,  noted  for  its 
eiialybeate  springs. 

Lutterworth  (Leic),  associated  with  "Wycliffe,  and  the  parish  of 
wiiieh  be-  afterward*  became  rector,  1374. 

Lymington  (2,474)  (Hants),  where  the  timber  of  the  New  Forest  is- 
chiefly  shipped.     It  iea  good  watering-place. 

nOacliynlletli^  an  ancient  town  (Montg.),  where  Owen  Glendower 
held  a  parliamADt,  1402. 

Malmesbuxy  (Wilts),  once  had  a  mitred  abbot. 

Sbtrket-Harborough  (Leices.),  a  town  on  the  Welland,  with  manu. 
tactories  of  shoes,  hose,  etc. 

Mar8ton-MQor»  9  miles  S.  W.  of  York  city,  where  Cromwell  de- 
feated the  royalists  under  Prince  Rupert,  1644. 

Melrose^  on  the  Tweed  (7,000)>  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  its  an* 
odent  abbey. 

Helton-Mowbray  (Leic),  the  centre  of  a  great  hunting  country, 
and  where  much  Stilton  cheese  is  made  ;  also  ])ork  pies. 

Middleton,  5  miles  from  Manchester ;  has  a  grammar-school,  and 
cotton  and  silk  factories. 

Uldleton  (Cork),  has  an  onion  fair  like  that  of  Birmingham. 

Monlc-Wearmoutli  (Dur.),  on  the  Wear,  the  birth-place  of  the  Vene- 
rable Bede. 

Mortimer's  Cross  (Here.),  near  Leominster  ;  here  was  a  battle  in 
1461,  which  fixed  Edward  IV.  on  the  throne,  and  in  conmiemoratioB 
of  which  a  pedesto.)  is  erected  on^the  «ip  )t. 

Morley  (9,607)  (Yorkshire),  is  engaged  in  the  woollen  manufacture, 
and  also  in  mining. 
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Horeton-in-^aroh  (Glouoes.)*  ^^  ^®  borden  of  tlia  four  oouiitiM  of 
^^jiloaceater,  Worcester,  Warwick,  «nd  Oxford,  lias  linen  nuuutfao- 
"%ure8  and  local  trade. 

Haseby,  12  miles  N.  of  Northampton,  where  the  forces  of  Chaxlee  I. 
^ere  utterly  overthrown,  1645,  and  his  Artillery  and  private  pi^pers 
taken  by  the  Parliamentarians. 

Neville's  Gross  (Bar.),  where  David  U.,  King  of  Scotland,  was  de- 
feated by  Queen  Philippa,  Queen  of  Edward  III.,  and  brought  a  priso- 
ner to  London,  1346. 

Newark  (Notts.),  where  King  John  died,  and  where  Charles  L  was 
given  up  by  the  Scots  to  the  English  army,  1646. 

Newhrldge — (i.)  in  Kildare,  has  a  barrack,  near  which  is  the  Our- 
ragh  Camp;  (ii.^,  a  village  of  Wicklow,  near  which  are  copper  and 
siUphur  mines. 

Newbuxy  (in  Berks),  here  two  indecisive  battles  were  fought,  1643-4. 

Newcastle  (county  Down,)  has  mineral  springs. 

Newport  (Shrop.),  on  the  Strine,  with  numerous  mines  of  iron  and 
coal,  possesses  a  covered  general  market  and  com  exchange,  with  pub- 
lic of&ces. 

Newport  (Mayo),  a  small  sea-port  on  Clew  bay. 

Ifawtownbutler  (Farm.),  where  the  adherents  of  James  II.  were  sig- 
nally defeated  by  the  Enniskilleners,  1689. 

Nore — (i.)  a  naval  station,  and  admirable  anohoring  place,  off  Sheer- 
ness,  where  a  mutiny  broke  out,  1797  ;  (ii.)  a  river  in  the  county 
iKilkenny,  already  described. 

Northallerton,  5,000  (York),  where  the  *<  Battle  of  the  Standard  " 

between  England  and  Scotland  was  foqght,  1138. 
Newton  Abbott  (12,137)  (Dev.),  has  cheese  and  butter  trade. 

Ormsklrk  (Lane),  is  a  rising  town,  with  ootton  and  silk  iactoraes, 

and  ooal  trade ;  gingerbread  is  made. 
Ofssett  (9,000)  (York),  has  trade  in  coal,  cotton,  M, 
Otterbum  (Northu. ),  where  Hotspur  defeated  Earl  Douglas,  1388. 

This  battle  was  immortalized  in  the  famous  ballad  of  ^*  Chevy  Chase.'* 

Penrhsm,  3^679  (Comw.),  in  the  midst  of  orchards,  which  are  so  nume- 
rous as  to  resemble  a  forest ;  has  trade  in  artificial  manures. 

Feteiloo,  near  Manchester,  where  a  Reform  meeting  was  dispersed 
by  the  cavalry  and  500  people  wounded,  1819. 

Peters  Fields  (6,103),  near  Manchester,  where  the  "  Blanket  M«et 
ing  '*  was  held,  1^17,  every  man  bringing  a  blanket  to  encamp  in  the 
fields  in  the  intended  insurrectionary  movement, 

Fevensey  Bay  (Sus.),  where  William  the  Conqueror  landed,  1066. 

niilipliaugli,  a  village  near  Selkirk,  where  Montrose  was  defeated 
by  ihe  Oovenanters,  1645. 

Portaferry,  a  small  town  (Down),  whence  many  pf  the  leaders  of 
the  wsargente  of  1798  escaped  to  France. 
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PlnMe  (Edinb.)    Here  tbe  Scots  were  defeated  in  1547. 

Pontefract,  5,372  (York),  has  extensive  liquorice  plantations, 
famed  for  its  castle.    Here  Richard  II.  was  murdered,  140Q. 

Portland  (Dorset),  a  great  convict   depot,   exports  building 
tomb  stones.    Off  this  town  Admiral  Blake  defeated  the  Dutch,  16 

Portsoy  (Banff),  a  seaport,  with  a  good  stirring  trade  in  corn, 
fish,  flax,  and  woollen  stuffs. 

Powick-Bridge  (Oxf.),  where  the  first  cavalry  skirmish  occurred 
month  before  Edgehill),  in  the  civil  war,  1642. 

Pudsey  (14,000)  (York),  is  much  engaged  in  the  woollen  trade. 

Pwllheli,  3,040,  (Cam.),  is  a  small  port  with  active  trade. 

Rathmlnes  (Dub.),  where  Colonel  Jones,  the  Parliamentarian  ca 
mander,  dp.feated  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  1649^. 

Redruth  (10,000),  a  good  market  town  in  Cornwall  with  tin  and 
copper  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Rbnddlan  (Flint),  where  the  **  Statute  of  Wales  "  was. passed,  1284. 

Baddiffe  Bridge  (11,446)  (Lane),  has  cotton  and  coal  trade. 

Biclimond  (4,443),  is  a  borough  in  the  N.  Kiding  of  Yorkshire,  for 
which  it  is  a  polling- place. 

Ross  (5,000),  on  a  rock  on  E.  bank  of  the  Wye  (Here.),  has  been 
made  famous  by  Pope's  **  Man  of  Ross,"  John  Kyrle,  whose  house  ia 
still  here,  and  whose  benevolence  and  public  spirit  the  poet  so  justly 
admired. 

Ronndaway  Down  (in  Wilts),  where  the  Royalists  were  victorious 
over  the  Parnamentt^riaaH  in  a  skirmish  1643^ 

Royston  (Herts),  has  a  building  which  waa  once  the  residence  of 

James  L 

Rumymede,  an  isle  in  the  Thames  (Berks),  where  the  barons  eom- 
pelled  King  John  to  sign  Magmi  Charta,  1215. 

Rye  House  (Herts),  near  Ware,  the  scene  of  a  plot,  1683. 

Rye  (Sus.),  3,864,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports  (once  a  walled  town). 

Bowton  Heath  (near  Chester),  where  the  Irish  contingent  ia 
favour  of  Charles  I.  was  defeated  by  the  Parliamentarians,  1645. 

Seabam  (9,000)  (Dnr.),  has  shipping  and  coal  mining. 

8t.  Bees,  near  the  headland  of  same  name  (Cum.),  with  a  theological 
college  largely  attended. 

Saintfleld  (in  Down),  where  a  skirmish  took  place  between  tbe 
United  Irishmen  and  the  king's  troops  in  1798. 

Sandringliam  (Norf.),  the  shootingseat  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Sandhurst  (Berks),  a  royal  military  college  for  the  line. 

Sedgemoor  (Som. ),  where  tbe  Duke  o!  Monmouth  was  defeated,  1685, 
by  the  forces  of  James  II. 

Shensham  (Worc.)i  on  the  Severn,  the  birth-plac&of  Samuel  Bntler. 

Shepton  Mallet  (4,000)  Somerset^  where-  the  famed  ^  Cheddar'' 
chtea^iB  obtained. 
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Soone,  near  Perth,  where  the  Kings  of  SootUmdf  were  crowned. 

Sherborne  (5,545)  (Dor.)ihaft silk  and  glove  making. 

Sherwood  Forest  (Notts),  the  scene  of  Robin  Hood's  exploits. 

Shomcliffe,  one  of  the  four  military,  camps,  the  others  being 
Aldershot,  Curragh,  and  Colchester. 

Shotts  (Lanark),  has  extensive  iron  and  coal  trade,,  large  furnaces, 
etc.     The  district  around  is  well  farmed. 

Sittingboume  (6^1 60)  (Kent).  Bricks,  cement,  and  paper  are 
largely  manufactured. 

Solebay  (Suf.),  where  an  indecisive  but  sanguinary  action  took 
place  between  the  English  fleet  under  the  Duke  of  York  and  the 
Batch  under  Opdam,  1665. 

SolwayMoss  (Cum.),  where  the  English  defeated  the  Scots,  1542. 

Soutbwold  Bay,  off  Southwold  (Suf.),  where  the  Duke  of  York 
and  Lord  Sandwich  fought  a  sanguinary  battle  with  the  Dutch  fleet 
under  Be  Buyter,  1672. 

Stamford  Bridge  {Berwent,  Twrk),  Harold  defeated  Tostig,  1066. 

Stilton,  a  village  (Hunts),  at  which  travellers  got  some  cheese  from 
Leicestershire  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  *' Stilton,"  though  it 
was  never  made  there. 

Stoke  (Notts.),  near  Newaik,  where  Henry  VII.  defeated  the 
impostor  Simnel. 

Stourporb  (10,000),  at  the  junction  of  the  Stour  and.  Severn,  has 
good  local  trade  in  coal,  grain,  and  timber*. 

StrathpefiCer,  near  Dingwall,  is  now  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
waters. 

Stratton  (Com.),  where  the  Royal  forces  were  victorious,  1643. 

Swanlinbar^  in  county  Cavan,  with  mineral  waters. 

Thame  (Ox.),  is  the  place  where  John  Hampden  died  from  a 
wound  he  received  at  Ohalgrove  field,  1643. 

Tilbury  Fort  (Esx.),  (Thames),  nearly  opposite  Gravesend,  where 
Queen  Elizabeth  reviewed  th»  troops  on  the  approach  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  1588. 

Tippermuir  (Perth),  Montrose  defeated  the  Covenanters,  1644. 

Torbay  (Dev.),  a  fine  sheltered  harbour,  where  the  forces  of 
William,  Prince  of  Orange  landed,  1688. 

Towton  (York),  where  40,000  Lancastrians  were  slaiui  1461. 

Tramore  (Waterford),  a  watering-place,  with  a  splendid  strand. 

Tring  (Herts),  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  straw  plait. 

Twlclcenham  (Midsx.),  on  the  Thames,  where  Pope  residecL 
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▼Inegar  HiU  (Wex.),  near  Enniflcorthy,  Where  the  IrUh  insurgents 
were  utterly  defeated  by  Lord  Ijake,  179^ 


Wantage,  3,000  (Berks),  an  ancient  town ;  was  the  birth-place  o^ 
Alfred  the  Great. 

Warminster  (Wilts),  situatedatthe  western  side  of  Salisbury  plain  js 
corn  trade  is  carried  on ;  also  matting  and  hair-cloth  weaving. 

Welghton,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds  (York.),  has  one  of  th^ 
largest  sheep  fairs. 

Westhury  (Wilts.),  has  gloves,  doth,  and  iron  works. 

Wetherhy,  on  the  Wharf e  (York.),  has  a  magnificent  cattle  and 
corn  market,  great  trade  in  manures,  and  agricultural  implements. 

West  Calder  (Edinb.)  is  an  important  rising  town,  with  factories 
which  produce  jnuoh  paraffin  oiL 

Westminster  (see  London).  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  famons 
**  Statutes  of  Westminster"  were  passed.  Treaties  were  concluded 
here  at  the  following  dates : — 1259  between  England  and  -France  ; 
1654  and  1674,  both  with  the  Dutch  ;  and  1870  which  guaranteed 
the  integrity  of  Belgium. 

WiUenhall  (Staff.),  where  locks,  keys,  and  other  iron- wor^s  are  e«e- 
cuted  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  England. 

Wlnchelsea  (Sus.),  a  cinque  port,  is  a  town  of  importance. 

Wlrksworth,  in  the  midst  of  the  mining  district  of  tDerbyshire, 
has  lead  mines,  hat,  and  hose  making. 

Wooler  (North.),W  the  Till,  in  the  vicinity  of  whioh:»c6refoQght 
thebattlesofHomildonHill,  1402,  Flodden  Field,  1513,  andHedgeley 
Moor,  1464. 

Workington,  in  Cumberland,  with  great  exports  of  coal  to  Ireland 
and  a  good  salmon  fishery.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  landed  here  after 
the  battle  of  Langside. 

Worsted,  a  village  in  Norfolk,  gives  its  name  to  well  known  cloths, 
xpjftde  of  wool  first  made  here. 

Worthing^  (7,400),  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  is  a  wstering-plaoe. 

Wrington,  near  Bristol  {Som. ),  the  birth-place  of  John  Looke. 

Wrpzeter  {Severn)  a  village  (Salop)  where  there  are  remains  of 
an  ancient  Koman  city. 

Yeovil  (8,000)  (Som.)  (F^o),  where  gloves,  leather-dressing,  etc. , 
are  carried  on.  There  are  also  some  woollen  factories.  Here  Captain 
Speke,  the  discoverer  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  accidentally  shot 
himself. 
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ASIA.. 

Sq,  UDu. 

' 

Colonlu. 

.BWWO,  PrMidency 

f.          .... 

215.  SOI 

35, 321 ,000 

Cocas,  H7deubad.  andlUBDrs,    . 

4li,4-.2 

5,620,000 

.K«rWi-Weit  PTOvlnceB,. 

S3,:iSU 

30,04  l.flOO 

^PwUAb. 

Ull.tCM 

17.611,500 
11,200,000 

Ante,     .          .          . 

23,!>rt2 

Cantral  ProWncOB, 

114,718 

9,100,000 

ScWali  Biuniiaii,    . 

71.9.17 

2,355.614 

aUAras,  Presidency 

Df,'    ;    : 

21i,639,13« 

Somba7,  Presidency 

of  (with  SlDde). 

108,626 

12,407,850 

m>«4Cteil  States.  . 

5%,7fl0 

48,000,fl00 

Bmi8  KoiLK,  (ceded  by  Treaty,  iai2). 

29 

132,'00» 

.AdflO  (furcbued,  1639), 

19 

35,-000 

HpdeofAeqnUUon.            8<i.  MUb. 

CslDniM^ 

P.pol.tM>. 

^mmtar. 

0»ptnre,                   1704              IJ 

26,^» 

•WUgoland, 

Cwsion,                    1814              5J 

2,  ire 

•SUUeia  iBlanda, 

Capture,                   18n0            115 
APEICA. 

145,802 

Cape  Colony 

20l),621 

600,000 

CftmWa. 

Settlement,              1631 

14,1m 

■^nM'CoaMl, 

1661 

6;000 

885.000 

<BeM, 

1838 

16,000 

273,  ITC 

at.  Helena, 

IC7.1 

47 

«,4eo 

Sierra  Laoce, 

Ceded  by  Chiefa,     1787 

460 

41,624 

.«NlPltteft 

-C^otation,            181U 

708 

330^823 

KoRTH  Atgsaaci. 

Benundas, 

20 

ll,»8e 

^rUUbColninlila, 

■     ,.                      4856 

213,000 

86.-O00 

OamUla.  Lower, 

Caplt.andSeMrion,  1789 

2HP,0U0 

1,190.500 

Ciui«<l».  Wwer. 

,.        1763 

121,260 

1,620,28E 

Haw  Bnuumck^    ;i 

27,900 

285,800 

«        1713 

40,200 

146,638 

Mva  «aotia   mH 

Cape  Breton, 

periods, 

■    18,620 

387(«HI 

Prince     Edvard'E 
■iBlana. 

■2,170 

-94,406 

Snpert'BXaiMU 

,1668 

2,72Q,eOO 

270,009 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 


ColoBies. 

Mode  of  Acquisition. 

Sq.  Milea. 

Population. 

Guiana  (Britisli) 

Capitulation, 

1803 

76.000 

194.000 

Falkland  iBlandti, 

Cession, 

1837 

13,000 

812 

WEST  INDIES, 

Antigua, 

Settlement.. 

1632 

108 

.S6,408 

Baliamas, 

it 

1629 

6,000 

35.000 

Bartoadoes, 

»» 

1605 

166 

162,272 

Dominica, 

Cession, 

176a 

288 

29,065 

Grenada, 

»» 

1763 

133 

37,617 

Honduras, 

»» 

1670 

17,000 

25,645 

Jamaica, 

Capitulation, 

1655 

6,400 

506,433 

Montserrat,. 

Settlement, 

1632 

64 

9,000 

Nevia, 

t* 

1628 

60 

12,000 

St  Kitts, 

»i 

1623-1660 

68 

28,303 

St.  Lucia, 

Capitulation, 

1803 

300 

31,262 

St.  Vincents^ 

Cession, 

1763 

131 

36,000 

Tobago, 

»» 

1763 

99 

-       16,963 

Tortola, 

Settlement, 

1665 

94 

6,000 

Trinidad, 

Capitulation, 

1797 

2,000 

110,000 

AUSTKALASIA. 

Hew  South  Wales, 

Settlement,, 

1787 

323,000 

520,000 

Soutb  Australia, 

»« 

1836 

906,784 

186,000 

West  Australia, 

w 

1829 

80,000 

20,000 

Victoria, 

>» 

1836 

86,831 

731,628 

Queensland, 

»> 

1859 

660,000 

115,000 

Tasmania, 

if 

1803 

27,000 

102,000 

Kew  Zealand^ 

M 

1839 

106,259 

256,367 

Area 


From  the  above  table,  it.  appears  that  the  approximate  area  of  the 
British  Empire  is  7|  millions  of  square  miles,  and  the  popukUian  240 
millions. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Auckland  Islands,  about 
400  miles  S.  of  New  Zealand,  are  important  as  a  station  of 
the  whale  fishery  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Norfolk  Island,  lying  a  little  E.  of  Australia,  was 
once  a  penal  settlement,  and  has  at  present  a  population  of 
about  500inhabitants,  consisting  of  the  descendants  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  "Bounty,"  removed  here^  at  their  own 
request,  in  1856. 

The  British  Possessions,  will  be  described  in  detail 

under  the  co^mtries  to  which  they  geographically  belong. 
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British  Cblonies. 

Our  Colomef^,  as  regards  form  of  government,  may  ho  divided  into 
"fcliree  dassos — those  having  responsihle  governments,  those  having 
srepresentative  institutions,  but  not  responsible  governments,  and 
'bliiiMe  called  **  Crown  Colonies,"  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Grown 
X>redominate8.  In  the  iirst  class  the  countries  are  almost  indepen- 
dent, the  crown  appointing  the  governor,^  and  having  a  veto  on 
l^lieir  legisIatioD,  lest  it  might  clash  with  imperial  interests.  Thesb 
bave  responsible  ministers,  who  exercise  patronage,  are  subject  to 
csliange,  just  as  in  the  imperial  government.  In  the  second  class  the 
O!rown  controls  all  appointments,  and  the  officers  of  administration 
ss^re  under  the  Home  government..  The  principal  Crown  Colonies  are 
dieylon,  Hong  Kong,  Guiana,  Jamaica,  Mauritius,  Trinidad,  the 
SStraits  Settlements,  and  the  districts  on  the  West  coast  of  Africa^ 


PRANCE.* 

FfaT?ce  seps.rated  irom  Eagland  by  the  Engfish  Channe} 
•^na  StraiU  ui  Oover,  has  Belgium  on  the  N.  E.;  Germany, 
SSwitzerlaud,  and  Italy  on  the  E. ;  the  Mediterranean  and 
Spain  on  the  S.  >  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  with  a  portion  of 
"^he  Atlantic,  on  the  W.  This,  the  most  compact  country 
^3f  Europe^  has  a  length,  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  of  620 miles,. 
9ind  a  breadth  of  about  540*  miles. 

France  lies  between  the  parallels  of  42^  20'  and  51°  5'';  and  be- 
tween the  meridiaas  ol  7^  5'  E.  and  4°  54'  west  longitude  Until 
the  revolution  of  1789,  this  country  was  divided  into  34  x)rovince8, 
inclusive  of  the  island  cf  Corsica.  But  at  this  date  it  was  divided 
into  86  departntents,.  to  which,,  after  the  successful  war  against 
Austria,  in  1859,  Savoy  and  Nice  were  added  from  Italy,  making,  in 
all,  89  departments.  After  the  defeat  of  France  by  Germany,  how- 
ever, in  1870,  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  (half  of)  were 
ceded  to  the  latter,  leaving  only  87  departm.ents  to  France  including 
Corsica,  as  at  i)re8ent  constituted. 

*  1x1  thii?  article  1  am  in^ich  indebtt;d  tcM.  Cortambert. 
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PROVINCES  AND  DEPAETMENTS. 


Department 

Area.       i 
Sq.  mis.     1 

Population. 

Capital. 

ILE  DE  FRANCE. 

1  Seine 

185 

1,953,660 

Paris  on  the  Seine. 

2  Seine-et-Oiee  . 

2,141 

513,073 

Versailles  on  a  plateau. 

8  Seine-et-Mame 

2,154 

352.312 

Melun  on  the  Seine. 

4  Alsne 

2,322 

564,597 

Laon. 

6  Olse 

2,218 

401,417 

Beauvais  on  the  Therain. 

6  Sornme*  . 

2,343 

572,646 

Amiens  on  the  Somme. 

7  Pas-de-Calalsf. 

2,605 

744,338 

Arras  on  the  Scarpe. 

8  Word:: 

2,170 

1,373,380 

Lille  on  the  Denle. 

CHAMPAGNE. 

9  Ardennes 

1,955 

329,111 

M^zi^res  on  the  Mease. 

10  Mame 

3,156 

385,498 

Chalons  on  the  Mame. 

11  Aube 

2,351 

262,785 

Troyes  on  the  Seine. 

12  Mame  (Haute) 

2,385 

254,413 

Chaumont  on  the  Mame. 

NORMANDY. 

13  Seine-Infer,  (a) 

2,298 

769,450 

Rouen  on  the  Seine. 

14  Eure 

2,248 

404,665 

Evreux  on  the  Iton. 

15  Calvados 

2,145 

478,397 

Caen  on  the  Orne. 

16  La  Manche 

2,2G3 

595,202 

St.  -Loo  on  the  Vire. 

17  Orne 

2,329 

430,127 

Alen9on  on  the  Sarthe. 

BRITTANY. 

1 

18  Finisterre 

2,548 

606,552 1  Quimper  on  the  Odet. 

19  Morblhan 

2,667 

473,932  Vannes  on  G.  of  Morhihan 

20  Cotes-du-Nord 

2,567 

621,573  St.  Brieuc. 

21  nie-et-Vilaine . 

2.554 

580,898 

Kennes  on  the  Vilaine. 

28  Loire-Inler.  (a) 

2,595 

565,996 

Nantes  on  the  Loire, 

JOITOU. 

33  Vendee    . 

2,595 

389,683 

Napoleon-  Vendue. 

24  Sevres     . 

2,315 

327,846 

Niort  on  the  Sevres. 

25  Vlenne    . 

2,574 

322,585 

Poitiers  on  the  Clain. 

ANJOn. 

26  Maliie-et-Lciie 

2,755 

524,387 

Angers  on  the  Mayenne. 

MAINS. 

• 

27  Mayenne 

1,996 

373,841 

Laval  on  the  Mayenne. 

28  Sarthe 

2,371 

467,193 

Le  Mans  on  the  Sarthe. 

•  Picardy  f  Artois  J  Flanders. 

(a)  Infer=.inf^rieupe= lower. 


• 

FRANCR. 

^JOrl 

Departments 

Areii, 
Sq  mis. 

Population. 

Capital. 

^2XQ0XJm)I8i 
^9  CliRTente 
^0  Cliareute-Infer. 

2,300 
2,600 

378,721 
467,193 

ABgoul6me  on  the  Charto. 

La  Rochelle,  on  a  bay. 

TOURAINE. 
^1  Indra^et-Loire . 

2^333 

318,442 

Tours  on  the  Loire. 

OBLEANAIS. 
^2  Loire^t-Olier 
33  Eiire-ett-Loire 
S^Loiret 
S6  Nl^vre*  . 
S6  Alliert     . 
37  Creuse^    . 

2,389 
2,117; 
2,551 
2,595 
2,762 
2,118 

262,043 
291,074 
345,115 
320,088 
352,241 
278,880 

Blois  on  the  Loire. 
Chartres  on  the  Eure, 
Orleans  on  the  Loire. 
NoVers  on  the  Loire.- 
Moiilins  on  the  AUier. 
Gueret  near  the  Gi-ense. 

BERRY. 
SSiOlier 
39  Indre 

2,747 
2,624 

314,982 

273,479 

Boiirges  in  centre  of  France. 
Chateauroux  on  the  Iiidre. 

LIMOUSIN. 

40  Vianne  (Haute) 

41  Ck>rr^ze    . 

2,118 
2,218 

319,787 
314,985 

Limoget^  nearth^  Vienne. 
Tulle  on  the  Corr^ze. 

AUVERONE. 

42  Cantal     . 

43  Puy-da-Dome  . 

2,245 
3,039 

247.665 
676,409= 

Aurillao. 
Clermont. 

L70NNAI& 

44  Loire 

45  Rhone 

1,805 
1,066 

617,603 
662,493 

Montbrtson  on  the  Vezozy. 
Lyons  on  the  Rhone.- 

BURGUNDY. 
46Ain 

47  Sadne-et-Loire 

48  Cdte-d'Or 

49  Yonne 

2,258: 
3,270 
3,3541 
2,781 

369,767 
682, 137 
384, 140 
368,901 

Bourg. 

Ma^on  oil  the  Saove. 
Dijon  on  the  Ouche. 
Auxerre  on  the  ^onne. 

FRANCHECOMT& 

60  Sadne  (Haute) 

61  Jura 

62  Doubs 

2,028 
1,894 
2,028 

317,183 
298s  053 

286,888- 

VesouL 

Besanfon  on  the  Doubs. 

BAUPHINE. 
68l8^e 

3yl63 

577,748' 

Grenoble  on  the  Is^re* ' 

•  NiTciiialR. 

t  BourbonnadSk 

%  Mardn;; 
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Department. 

Area, 
Sq.  inlti. 

Population. 

Capital. 

64  Drome 

2,508 

326,684 

Valence  on«the  Rhone, 

55  Alpes  (Hautes) 

2,114 

125,100 

G^. 

LAK60EDOC. 

66Ard^clie   . 

2,110 

388,529 

Privas. 

57  Loire  (Haute)  . 

1,900 

305,521 

Le  Piiy  near  the  Loireu 

58  Loz^re 

1,965 

137,367 

Mende  on  the  Lot. 

59  0ard 

2,256 

522,107 

Nimes  on  the  Card. 

60H6raiilt   . 

2,382 

530,935 

Montpelier  on  the  Lez. 

61  Tarn 

2,185 

853,633 

Alby  on  the  Tarn. 

62Garonne(Haute) 

2,529 

484,081 

Tonlouse  on  the  Garonne. 

63  Aa<le 

2,340 

283,606 

Gaircassonne  on  the  Anda 

afHEKNE. 

64  Dordogne 

3,492 

504,561 

Perigueux  on  the  Isle. 

65  Tam-et-6ar- 

onne 

1,405 

234,782 

Montauban  on  the  Tarn. 

66  Lot-et-Garonne 

2,027 

340,041 

Agen  on  the  Garronne. 

67  Aveyron  . 

3,340 

393,890 

Rodez  on  the  Aveyron. 

68  Lot 

2,004 

293,733 

Cahors  on  the  Lot. 

esairondd  . 

3,714 

640,757 

Bordeaux  on  the  Gannme. 

GA8C0N7. 

70  Les  Landes 

3,490 

309,832 

Montde-Marsaa     on    the 
Midouze. 

71  Gers 

2,390 

304,497 

Auch  on  the  Gers. 

72  PsrreneeB 

(Hantes) 

1,730 

245,856 

Tarbes  on  the  Adoor. 

78  Pyrenees 

f 

(Basses)* 

2,862 

436,442 

Pan  on  the  Gave. 

FOIX. 

'•^ 

74Arl^     . 

i,738 

251,318 

Foix  on  the  Ari^ge. 

BOUSSILLON, 

75  Fyrenees 

(Orientales)  . 

1,591 

183,056 

Perpignan  on  the  Tet«' 

76  Vaudoset 

1,328 

268,994 

Avignon  on  the  Rhonew 

PROVENCE. 

77  Rhone  (Bou- 

ekes  du) 

1,956 

473,365 

Marseilles  on  Gulf  of  Lyoni 

*  Bearu  aad  Navant^ 


t  Aviguuu,  Veuaisbin,  ana  OrlvAoc 


7KANCE. 
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Deparfement 


Alpes  (Baaees) 
Var 


SAVOY. 
80  Savoy 
Bl  Bo.  (Haute) 
8S  Alps  Marltlxnes 

LORBAINB. 
88  Moselle   . 
dft  Meuse 

85  Meurtbe  . 

86  Vosges    « 


87  CrORSICA 


Area, 
Sq.  mla. 


2,6()0 
2.773 


2,479 
1,743 
1,621 


407 

2,000 

15,000 

2,147 


Popolatlon. 


149,670 
30f,3.)8 


818,000 
286,000 
192,000 


90,000 
270,000 
360,000 
418,988 


CtptUl. 


Digne 

Toulon  on  Mediterranean. 


Chambery 

Cbamoiini  near  Mt.  Blano. 

Nice  on  the  Mediterranean 


Briey 

Bar-le-Duc  on  liheOmain 
Nancy  on  the  Meurthe 
Bpinal  on  the  Moselle 


3,331        240,183   Ajaccio  on  W.  coast 


(]Get  oS  the  capitals  and  their  situation  on  map  from  previous  table.] 

ne-de-FranCd  at  first  was  so  named  on  account  of  its 
leing  surrounded  by  the  Seine,  Marne,  Aisne,  Oise,  etc. 
Ht  is  a  beautiful  district,  the  once  ^*  Bojal  Domain ; "  and 
^he  nucleus  around  which  the  remainder  of  the  country 
Ibecame  settled.  In  early  ages  it  was  the  chief  possession 
<f£  the  Crown. 

1.  Seine  occupies  the  very  centre  of  the  province,  and 
is  studded  with  delightful  mansions,  villas,  and  gardens, 
including  the  city  of  Paris,  and  most  of  its  beautiful  suburbs. 
Paris  (1,800,000)  has  long  maintained  the  first  place  among  Euro- 
pean capitals  as  the  centre  of  taste  and  fashion.  Its  public  bmldings 
in  variety  and  elegance  vie  with  those  oi  every  other  dty,  ancient  or 
modem.  It  stands  on  both  banks,  and  on  two  islands  (City  Island, 
and  St.  Louis)  in  the  river,  being  beautifully  laid  out  with  magnificent 
squares,  parks,  gardens,  fountains,  palaces,  churches,  museumsi, 
libraries,  and  monuments.  It  is  elegantly  constructed,  Consisting  of 
Straight  and  regular  streets  and  terraces,  running  either  parallel  to, 
or  at  right  angles  with,  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  all  admirably 
payed  and  drained.  Paris  is  particularly  noted  as  a  seat  of  the  fine 
arts,  painting,  sculpture,  etc.,  and  is  the  chief  pioneer  in  producing 
every  variety  of  articles  of  fashion.     ^ 

Among  the  treaties  of  Paris  are  that  of  1763,  in  which  Great 
Britain  was  interested  ;  that  of  1814,  which  led  to  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon  I. ;  that  of  1856,  which  ended  the  Crimeaoa  war.     Its 
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revolutions  of  1789,1830,1848,  and  18^0,  are  equally  important; 
its  siege  by  the  Germans,  and  its  lamentab^  civil  war  afterwards,  in 
which  the  Communists  figured  (1871),  aro  -^ithin  the  memory  of  all. 
St.  Denis  (22,000),  N.  of  Paris,  was,  untU  the  Revoluti<m,  th* 
burying  place  of  the  French  kings.  It  is  rich  in  sculpture  and 
painting.  Vincennes  (10,000),  to  tlie  E.,  is  in  a  well- wooded 
district.  It  has  an  arsenal  and  a  state  prisoii.  Here  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  was  shot  (1804)  by  order  of  Napoleon.  AuteuU  (6,36(>) 
is  a  suburb  of  Paris. 

2.  Seine-et-Oise  surrounds  the  former  department^  on 

all  sides,  and  is  very  productive  in  grains,  vegetables,  and 

fruits. 

Versailles  (63,000)  {Oise)^  has  the  magnificent  palace,  with  lottg 
galleries  of  paintings,  on  which  Louis  XIV.  lavished  the  resources  of 
the  country.  It  stands  on  a  plateau,  has  an  ancient  castle,  oomm^rce 
in  grain,  and  is  connected  with  Paris  by  a-  railway  on  eaoh  side  of 
the  Seine.  A  treaty  made  here  in.  1783  secured  indepeodeikce  te-the 
United  States  of  America.  St.  Cloud  i^san-cloo)  had  a  beautiful 
castle,  which  was  burnt,  1871,  and  a  park;  also  an' anliual fiedr. 
Sevres  (5,000),  a  pretty  place,  is  famed  for  porcelain  and  colear^ 
glass.  Mantes  (5,600)  {Seine)^  a  pretty  town,  was  burht  by  the 
Conqueror  in  1 096,  a  few  days  after  whioh  he  received  the  hurt  which 
caused  his  death.  Etampes  (10,600)  is  in  the  S.,  with  wool  and 
flour  trade.  Pontoise  (6,000)  (jOise)^  has  the  remains  of  an  ancira^t 
castle,  and  supplies  Paris  with  veal  and  fldUr. 

3.  Seine -et-Mame  is  in  general  a  fertile  and  an  agree- 
able province,  producing,  in  addition  to  the  atticlfts  itietf- 
tioned  in  the  previous  department,  wines  and  raisins. 

Melun  (10,000)  {S€ine\  stands  on  the  railway  between  Paris  and 
liyoxLS. 

Fontadnebleau  (10,000)  (JSeine),  is  remarkable  for  two  historical 
incidents — the  signing  of  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  (1814),  and  the 
xevooation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1685) — ^both  perfected  in  its 
chateau.  Meauz  (10,000)  {Marne)^  is  called  the  com  mart  of  Paris. 
It  has  a  cathedral. 

4.  Aisne,  in  the  N.E.,  is  watered  by  three  rivers,  the 
Oise,  Aisne,  and  Marne,  all  of  which  are  united  by  several 
canals.     The  surface  is,  generally  speaking,  diversified: 

Laon  (10,000)  {Axme)s  is  a  strong  fortress  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of 
a  wine  country,  at  which  some  German  troops  were  blown  up  af  tto 
entering  it,  1870.  A  battle  was  fought  here  in  1814  betWeett  Napo- 
leon  L  and  the  Allies. 
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St.  Quentin  (80,006)  is  »  flonriahhig  cotton  seat.  It  produoes  the 
beet  table  linen.  Here,  in  1567,  the  Spaniards  defeated  the  French. 
Soissons  (10,000)  (Aisne),  an  old  town,  was  the  capital  of  CloTis, 
the  first  Chiistian  Sling  of  France — taken  hj  the  Germans,  1870. 

5.  OiSd,  an  agreeable  provinoe  much  eovered  with  plan- 
tations, produces  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain. 

Beauvais  (12,000)  has  important  cloth  manufactures,  cotton  and 
tapestrj-making,  and  a  cathedral  wiih.  the  loftiest  dioir  in  the  world. 

Clermont  (30,000)  has  an  ancient  castle,  which  is  now  used  as  a 
prison.  Compi^gne  (10,000)  {Oise),  with  a  castle  and  a  forest,  has 
been  used  hj  Napoleon  IIL  as  an  imperial  hunting  seat.  When 
Gaul  was  a  Boman  province,  the  military  stores  and  arms  were 
kept  here.  Here,  also,  Joan  of  Arc  was  made  prisoner  before  her 
execution.  Noyon  (6,000)  (OUe)^  was  the  birthplace  of  Calvin..  It 
has  trade  in  linen,  hats,  etc. 

6.  Somme  corresponds  very  nearly  to  ancient  Picardy. 
Agriculture  is  pursued  on  an  improved  system;  and  its 
manufactures  of  linen,  sugar,  and  cider,  are  important. 

Amiens  (65,000)  {Somme)^  with  woollen  manufactures,,  is  a  great 
railway  oentre,  82  m.  from  Paris ;  has  a  beautiful  cathedral,  manu- 
factures of  velvet  and  Kerseymeres,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Peter 
the  Hermit.  In  1802,  a  treaty  was  concluded  here  between  England 
and  France,  when  the  former  for  the  first  time  acknowledged  the 

f^nch  republic.    It  was  taken  by  the  Germans,  1870,.  and  contribu- 

tions  levied. 
Abbeville  (20,000  (Somme),  is  a  nice  town,  with  some  cloth-making. 

Qax^  (17,000)  {Sommijy  is  a  strong  fortress,  in  which  Napoleon  III. 

yraa  imprisoned  several  years,  1840-6.    St.  Valery  {Somme),  is  a  snuill 

port,  whence  the  Conqueror  set  sail  for  England,  1066.     Creasy,  or 

Ore9y,  a  village,  was  the  scene  of  the  victory  of  Edward  III.  and 

the  Black  Prince  over  the  French,  1346. 

7.  Pas-de-Oalais,  lying  on  the  Straits  of  Dover,  is  a 
flat  proyince  of  considerable  fertility. 

Arras  (25,000)  {Searpe)f  a  strong  fortress  and  a  well-built  cathedral 
town,  has  linen  and  tapestry  manufactures. 

Calais  (15,000)  {Strait*  of  Dover),  the  chief  port  for  England,  is  a 
^food  town,  well  fortified,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat,  having  a  g^ate 
towards  the  sea  and  another  towards  the  land.  Its  commerce  is  very 
considerable.  Calais  was  taken  by  Edward  III.,  after  a  siege  (1347). 
It  was  x«taken  in  1658,  by  the  Duke  of  Guise.     Boulofime  (35,000)  is 

15 
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a  good  watering-plaoe  on  the  Channel^  29  m.  from  Folkstone.  fiere 
Napoleon  I.  assembled  a  large  foroe  (1604),  mith  which  he  hrtended 
to  land  on  the  coast  of  England,  and  a  splendid  monoment  comme- 
morates the  abortive  attempt.  Aglnoourt  was  13ie  scene  of  a  Tictory 
byHenry  v.,  in  1415.  At  Ouinegate  the  ** Battle  of  the  Spurs" 
was  fonght,  1513.  St.  Omer  (50,000)  is  the  seat  of  an  important 
collegiate  esfcablishment.    Bethime  is  ^oa  the  Lys. 

8.  Nord  or  French  Flanders,  was  annexed  to  iEVance 
In  1668.  It  is  ricli,  fertile,  and  tihieklj  peopled ;  prodvow 
abundance  of  flax,  wheat,  sugar,  «nd  tobacco. 

UUe  (130,000)  (I>eule),  is  a  strong  fortress ;  a  chief  railway  oentte, 
with  linen  and  doth  maanfactores.  T%tis  town  sustained  sevenll 
sieges,  the  most  important  -of  whicb  were  in  1708  (when  ti(kd&  "by 
Marlborough),  and  in  L792.  « 

Gaxnbray  (20,000)  (i9(?AeAft),a  strong  town,  bias  cloth  maAofaotnres, 
and  gave  name  to  the  fine  muslin,  cambric.  It  had  the  famoos 
Fenelon  for  archbishojs,  and  possesses  a  yaluable  pvblie  library. 
Dunkirk  (36,000)  (iV.  Sea^,  isthe  most  N.  port  of  France^  and  his 
active  trade.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  General  Turenne  from  the 
Spaniards,  and  given -to  the  English,  16^8.  Charles  II.  sold  it  in 
1662  to  the  French.  Valeneiennei/i  (25,000)  {Scheldt),  stands  on  {he 
-railway  from  Paris  to  Brussels.  Its  manufactures  of  lace  are  very 
extensive.  Douay  (20,000)  {8earpe\  has  a  college,  once  of  considar- 
able  celebrity.  Malplaqriet  was  the  -scene  of  a  victory  of  Harl- 
borough  and  Eugene  over  the  French  under  Villars,  1709. 

9.  Ardennes  is  rather  hilly.  There  are  two  nice  valleyB, 
that  of  the  Meme  and  that  of  the  Aime,  It  produces  iron 
and  marble,  and  has  an  active  manufacturing  industry.  lift 
its  forests  the  wild  boar  is  still  hunted. 

Mdzidres  (6,000)  (Jf«*w),  is  a  well-fortified  town,  which  often  le- 
tarded  the  armies  of  the  foes  of  France. 

Sedan  (15,000)  {Meme),  has  long  been  noted  for  its  cloth  manu- 
factures. It  was  the  scene  of  the  disastrous  overthrow  of  the  French 
under  Napoleon  III.  (1870),  when  he,  with  90,000  men,  became 
prisoners  of  the  victorious  G-ermans.  Rocroi  is  a  strong  place,  near 
which  Cond6  defeated  the  Spaniards,  1643.  Bethel  (7,000)  {Aime), 
is  the  site  of  a  battle,  in  1650.  Bazeillee  was  the  scene  o^  a  sangui- 
nary engagement  between  the  French  and  Germans,  1870,  when  the 
town  was  burnt  almost  to  ashes.     Charleville  has  an  arms  factory. 

>   10.  Mame,  in  the  heart  of  Champagne,  is  a  very  fertile 

department,  except  in  the  8.,  where  there  are  some  sterile 

plains.     It  produces  wines  of  world-wide  celebrity. 
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Cftialcnui  (17,600)  (Jlfom*),  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg, 
the  seat  of  a  great  camp  of  the  'Pretidt.  army.    It  has  wine  trade, 
woollen  f  aetories.    Several  bridges  span  the  river,  which  divides 
>^etown  into  three  parts. 

BhcAms  (60,000)  ( V^le),  has  a  magnificent  cathedral  in  which  tii« 
^^BVenuh  kings  were  wont  to  be  crowned— one  of  the  principal  seats 
the  wine  trade.    Valmy  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  the  EVench 
»ver  the  IVnusians  in  1792.    Seaanne  has  tanneries.    It  was  taken 
the  EngHsh  in  1423,  and  by  the  Galvinists  in  1666.    Bpemay 
^Ifi^O)  {Mmme),  is  noted  for  wines. 

11.  Aube  liea  further  Bouth  on  the  riyers  Aube  And 
Seine,  and  has  considerable  wine  trade,  though  not  a  fertile 
^listrict.    Bees  are  carefully  tended  in  this  department. 

Troyes  (35,000)  {Sime)  adds  to  cotton,  trade  in  millinery,  fuad 

'^aper.     It  has  a  magnificent  cathedral  and  an  old  castle,  long  the 

^esidenoe  of  the  Counts  of  Champagne.     Here  the  treaty  was  made 

T)etween  Henzy  V.  of  England  and  Charles  YI.  of  France  which 

^iedlared  the  former  heir  to  the  French  throne,  a.d.  1420. 

Nogent,  Brlenne,  Clairvauz,  and  Mery  (where  the  Seine  becomes 
sisfigable),  are  in  this  department. 

12.  Mame-Haute  has  in  the  S.  some  hills  and  elevated 
diitriots,  in  which  the  riyers  Marne,  Mouse,  and  Aube  origi- 
nate.   Iron  and  timber  constitute  its  staple  productions. 

Chauxnont  (Jfame)  is  an  indostrioos  town,  with  glove-making. 
Here  the  allies  entered  into  a  compact  (1814),  declaring  they  wonld 
not  lay  down  arms  until  Napoleon  should  be  dethroned. 

Langres  (11,000)  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  IVeneh  cutlery. 
St.  Dialer,  where  the  navig^on  of  the  Marne  begins,  wks  -tiie 
soene  of  two  battles  in  1814.  Vaasy  is  remarkable  for  the  massaere 
of  the  Huguenots  in  1662. 

13.  Seine-Inferieure,  or  Lower  Seine,  is  probably  the 
most  beautifuly  most  industrious,  and  most  commercial 
departmOTit  of  France.  The  Seine  winds  through  the 
district  and  forms  a  bore  at  each  tide. 

Bouen  (102,000)  {Seine),  nicely  built,  70  m.  from  the  sea,  has  a 
splendid  cathedral  and  fine  public  buildings.  Besides  its  extensive 
oommeroe^  its  cotton,  leather,  and  paper  factories  are  important.  The 
Oonqueror  died  here,  1087 ;  and  here  Joan  of  Arc  was  burnt  as  a 
wiUih,  1431.  In  1870  it  was  taken  and  held  for  several  months  by 
the  ProflSLBiis. 
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'  (86,000)  {English  Ckatmel),  one  of  the  fonr  great  French  portfl 
may  be  considered  the  port  and  watering-place  of  Paris.  It  ha 
excellent  docks,  and  extensive  commercial  intercourse  with  all  oom 
tries  in  the  world.  It  has  good  tobacco,  oil,  and  rope  <f  actoriea^  wit> 
ship- building,  spinning,  and  weaving.  It  was  bombarded  bj  th 
English  1694,  1759, 1794,  and  1796.  Dieppe  (19,000)  (JEnsf.  C/umfid] 
is  a  port  and  bathing  place,  with  active  traffic  both  hj  ziver  an 
rail,  and  a  packet  to  Newhaven.  Haoi'flevLr  (4,000)  (Seine),  stands  a 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  Here  Henry  Y.  landed  to  invade  France 
1415.  Elbeuf  (19,000)  {Seine)  ^  has  important  cloth  manufactuzefl 
and  is  called  the  ^'Leeds''  of  France.    Forges  has  mineral  springs 

14.  Eure  is   also  traversed  by  the  Seine,  and  has 
flourisliing  agricultural  and  manufacturing  trade. 

Evreux  (12,000)  {Iton),  has  a  beautiful  cathedral.  Xiouvier 
(10,000)  {Eure)t  has  cloth  manufactures.  Vemeuii,  with  a  greii 
onion  fair,  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  the  English  under  Bedfdr 
over  the  French,  1424. 

15.  Calvados  contains  good  pastures.  It  is  richi] 
potatoes,  wheat,  cider,  and  poultry. 

Caen  (41,000)  {Ome),  an  industrious  town,  is  well  built,  and  h^ 
considerable  trade.    It  was  plundered  by  the  English,  1346. 

Honfleor  (10,000)  {Seine),  nearly  opposite  Harfieur.  Formiffns 
where  the  English  were  d^eated  by  Ohaiies  VII.  of  France  in  1454 
Falaise  (9,700),  the  birthplace  of  the  Conqueror,  has  some  factorii 
and  a  splendid  Korman  castle ;  and  Bayeux  has  manufactures  of  weU 
known  and  much-prized  t9.pestry. 

16.  La  Manche  is  also  rich  in  pastures,  and  contain 
the  prominent  point,  Cape  Za  KogvLe, 

St.  Iioo  (8,000)  ( Vire),  has  a  good  cathedral,  and  some  local  tnde. 

Clierbourg  (36,000)  {Divette),  one  of  the  four  naval  arsenals,  wi 
greatly  strengthened  and  enlarged  by  Napoleon  III.  QranvU] 
(10,000),  and  Avranclies  (8,600)  stand  on  the  west  of  the  peninsulf 
The  latter,  which  has  been  the  resort  of  persons  of  limited  means, : 
the  best  starting-point  for  Mt.  St.  Hiichael,  which  lies  beyond  seven 
dangerous  quicksandsf.  Barfleur,  now  much  decayed,  was  the  phu 
whence  William,  son  of  Henry  I.,  set  sail,  and  was  lost  in  tli 
"  White  Ship."  La  Hogue  (1,120)  a  little  further  S.,  was  the  soec 
of  a  victory  over  the  French  by  Admirals  Bussell  and  Booke,  1692- 
often  confounded  with  Cape  La  Hogue. 

*  A  contraction  for  "  Le  Hayre  de Notre  Dame  de  Grace."  Hayre=Ayer  (Oeitie)' 
port.    The  tide  is  very  peculiar,  remaining  full,  or  nearly  so,  for  three  or  four  hoai 

\  The  crossing  of  these  is  often  dangerous,  owing  to  the  rapid  return  of  the  tic 
in  a  swell.  A  young  baronet  of  the  county  Antrim,  a  few  years  ago,  waa  oaiH^  1 
%  and  would  have  been  drowned,  had  not  his  Kewfoundland  dog  dive%  u 
brought  hia  insensate  body  to  dry  land. 
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17.  Ome  is  watered  by  a  riyer  of  lihe  same  name,  and 
loduoes  mnch  fruit  and  cider. 

A1en9on  (16,000)  {Sarthe),  a  cathedral  town,  has  aotiye  trade  in 
^ifepgrionltciTal  prodaoe,  linen,  and  lace. 

Tenchebray  is  a  small  village  where  Henry  I.  defeated  his  brother 
^Slobert,  1106,  whom  he  afterwards  kept  in  prison  28  years. 

18.  Finisterre    comprehends    the     western    part    of 
IBrittany.      The   descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons  still 
^preserve  their  language  and  customs,  but  are  rather  indo- 
lent and  violent,  though  possessing  much  sound  sense. 
TFhe  coast  is  marked  by  many  small  headlands  and  small 
creeks,  but  the  interior  is  hilly  and  mountainous.* 

Quimper  (12,000)  {Odst),  is  the  principal  head-quarters  of  the 
pildiard-fishery  of  ^France.    It  has  linen  and  porcelain  factories. 

Brest  (66,000)  is  not  only  one  of  the  great  commercial  ports,  with 
eztensiTe  trade,  bnt  one  of  the  f  onr  great  French  naval  arsenals.  It 
has  splendid  quays,  docks,  and  very  active  shipping ;  and  a  submarine 
cable  to  America.  Morlaiz  (13,000)  {Enff.  Channel) ,  is  a  safe  port, 
with  a  commercial  college. 

19.  Morbihan  ^'(Little  Sea)"  produces  some  good 
cheese,  and  has  active  fishing  along  the  coast. 

Valines  (14,000)  has  active  trade  in  fish  and  grain. 

UOrient  (21,000),  the  seat  of  a  famous  engineering  school,  is  an 
active  commercial  depdt,  one  of  the  chief  deats  of  the  navy.  Auray 
is  a  small  town  where  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Counts  of 
Bkns  and  de  Montford,  1364.  Quiberon  is  near  the  ^ay  of  the  same 
name,  in  which  the  British  fleet  under  Hawke  gained  a  victory  over 
the  French  fleet  In  1759. 

20.  OoteS-du-Nord  is  an  industrious  department, 
particularly  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

St.  Brleuc  (16,000)  has  many  paper  mills.  Dinan  (9,000) 
{Ranee)  f  is  a  picturesque  town,  with  charming  walks,  and  views  in 
the  vicinage. 

•  on  the  isle  of  Usbant  the  French  fleet  was  defeated  by  the  English,  1791. 
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21.  Ille-et*Vilaine  touches  the  GhaxmeL  Thdnj 
soil  is  not  generally  fertile,  there  are  excellent  pas 
and  good  dairies. 

Bennes  (33, 000)  stands  at  the  ooofloeiice  ol  the  lUe  andih»  1 
and  has  atx  active  and  inoreading'  atada  id  butter  aad  honey, 
a  bxnall  university.    St.  Malo  (10,0.00)  ia  an  active  -poTt,  and  tl 
deuce  of  many  Englishmen.     St.  Servan  (12,000),  standing 
miles  distant,  has  a  little  trade. 

22.  IiOire'-InferieUre  contaiiis  some  fertile  Ha 

with  a  lake  in  the  south  named  Chand^Zi^u. 

Nctfitea  (118,000)  {Loire),  is  a  rich  o^mmercial  city,  fifth  k 
lation  of  all  French  towns,  with  St.  Nazadre  as  its  outer  po 
brandy  export  trade  is  most  extensive.  It  was  formerly  the  re 
of  the  dukes  of  Bretagne,  and  contains  20  squares  and  1 7  oh 
Thd  ''Edict  of  Nantes"  was  grafted  here,  1598,  by  Henry 
favour  of  the  Hugoenota ;  and  was  revoked  by  houiA  XIT. ': 
wQien  0ome  thousands  of  inhabitaKi:t»  emigrated  to  the  Briti 
and  Germany.  JBVom  this  port  the  young  Pretender  sailed  ia  < 
in  1745. 

23.  Vend§8   is  mountainous  and  mucli  coyere< 

plantations  on  tlie  S.,  but  marshy  in  the  S.W.     Tl 

of  the  surfaee  is  level.    Its  inhabitants  axe  of  simple 

ners  and  ciing  to  their  old  oustomsi.    It  has  been  the 

of  great  religious  and  political  persecutions. 

Napoleon- Vendee  (6, 000)  is  a  pretty  town ;  though  much  in 
by  Napoleon  I.,  it  has  never  really  prospered. 

24.  Sevres  lies  farther  R,  is  mountainous  in  the 
but  flat  towards  the  south. 

NiOrt  (2,000)  {Sevre)  has  manufactures  of  cloth  and  g^kyv 
stands  in  a  wine-producing  country.  CbatHlon  is  remarkaU 
victory  of  tlveVendeans  over  the  republicans^  17^3. 

2fi.  Vienne,  still  further  E.,  has  splendid  pa: 
good  wineS;  and  extensive  forests. 

Poitiers  (25,100)  (Chin),  210  «.  from  Paris,  is  an  ancien 
with  a  gfood  cathedral,  and  extensive  trade  in  grain,  leath 
wool.  Here  the  Black  Prince  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Eji 
of  Trance,  1356. 
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VouUla,.  near  tb^  abov0,  ie  tbo^  plaofr  Wihew>  ObTi»d«fdfttedtlie 
Visi-GbDths  in  5Q7.  ChateUerault  (l^OOa)  ( Fietme)^  a  outlery  towx^ 
called  the  French  ''  ShefiQueld^"  givea  th»  tiUe  o£  Dake  to  a  Sooteh 
family,  HamUtoou 

26.  Ma4ne-et-Loire  is  the  ancient  ^^02<.  It  ia.  fertile, 
and  produces  much  grain,  with.  higWy-esteemed  vinejs. 

Angers  (60,000)  (Jifayenm^  stands  216.  m.  from.  Faria,  aad  has  aa 
aptiye  wioe  trade»  with  trado  iaUnen,  grain^  etc.  It  has  an  old  castle 
and  a  cathedral. 

Sauoaur  (11,600)  {Loire),  is  one  of  the  cavalry  schools..  It  was 
taken  1^  the  Vende^cka  in  1793,  hut  zetahan  in  17S4.  It  ia  built' of 
pure  white  stone,  and  has  a  beautiful  aspect.  Beaupreau  j«  noted 
for  large  cattle  fairs. 

^.  May^ine  has  an  undulating  surface,  andprodueea 

wlieat^  timber^  and  fruit  in  great  quaoititiea. 

Laval  (20,000)  {Mayenne\  has  local  trade  and  some  cotton  factories. 
]^^7Bppe  (10,000)  and  Gsiboa  have  but  little  trade  or  industry. 

28.  Sarths  is  covered  with  numerous  plantations; 
^though  a  rather  flat  sur&oa,  it  1%  well  tiUed. 

IjO  Mana  (37>000)  (Sart^)^  the  Uith-plaae  of  Henry  II.,  has  trade 
in  agricultural  produce  and  f  owls.  It  waa  taken  by  the  Ganaant, 
1870. 

Xia  m»dh»  (1^000)'  (LoUff)^  haa  a  niUtary  6oho<A. 

29.  Obarante  is  covered  With  hills  and  yalleySy  and  ia 
9  good  wine  countrj«    It^ /brandy  is  much  esteemed. 

Angroul^e  (25,000)  (Qhwanti)^  on  tha  nulway  from  Tours  ta 
Bordeaux,  has  extensive  paper  and  woollen  factories.  Here  the  Black 
:^4nof»  Yetided  aSt^  the  battle  of  Boitiert.  It  has  a  pnhlia  library 
of  30,000  volumes. 

Cognac  (6,000)  (Char ante) ,  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  brandy 
trddft.  It  gave  Ivteth  to  Francis  L  of  France.  Jamac  is  a  small 
town  where  the  Huguenots  were  defeated  (166^),  and  the  Ihike  of 
GodH^  tiieir  chief  leader,  kSled. 

80.  Charante-Inferieute  bas  a  coast  indented  with 
many  bays. '"  It  produces  wines  and  brandies. 

Three  isles  bolon^  to  ^: — Ed,  which  produces  wine  and  salt; 
Olidron,  of  great  fertility,  wh^aEiohard  I.  ^rmed  a  code  of  maritime 
laws  on  his  return  frim  the  Crusades ;  and  Aix^  ofpposite  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  forming,  with  the  Charante,  a  safe  roa^bitead« 
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La  Bocbepe  (16,000)  (Bof  of  Bueaf)^  a  rtrongly-fortifled  town, 
with  sugar  refineries,  trade  in  wine,  and  yerj  extensively  in  brandy, 
was  the  strmighold  of  the  Hognenots,  and  sostained  a  siege  in  lS2S ; 
and  when  taken,  after  f oorteen  months,  it  was  found  that  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  inhabitants  surviyed. 

Bochefbrc  (30,000)  (CAaran^tf),  is  one  of  the  four  French  naval 
arsenals.  It  is  a  nicely-built  town ;  has  a  cannon  foundry,  some 
shipbuilding,  and  local  trade.  It  exports,  packed  in  tea-foil,  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  cheese.  Here  Napoleon  I.,  in  1815,  g^ve  himself  up,  and 
became  a  prisoner  of  Captain  Maitland,  of  the  *^  Bellerophon." 

31.  Indre-et-Loire  is  a  beautiful  oowntiy,  which  pro- 
duces abundantly  wines,  fruits,  etc. 

Tours  (40,000)  is  a  great  railway  centre,  with  a  magnificent  cathe- 
dral, and  manufactures  of  cloth  and  silk.  Here  Charles  Hartel 
defeated  the  Saracens,  732 ;  and  here  the  BVeneh  pariiament  met 
during  the  siege  of  Paris,  1870>1. 

Chinon,  on  the  VUnne,  has  ruins  of  an  old  oastle.  ^enry  H.  died 
bere,  1189 :  and  King  John  made  a  peace  with  Philip  of  France,  1214. 

32.  Loir-et-Oher,  to  the  N.E.,  so  named  from  the  two 
riyers  by  which  it  is  traversed,  is  a  very  fertile  country  in 
the  north,  but  sterile  in  the  south. 

Blols  (18,000)  (Loire)  f  on  the  railway  from  Orleans  to  Tours,  has 
remains  of  an  ancient  oastle,  in  which  dwelt  many  of  the  iFrenoh 
Idng^.    It  !ias  extensive  trade  in  com,  wine,  brandy,  and  fruit. 

Vendome  (Loire)  has  some  trade,  and  Freteval  was  the  soene  of 
an  important  victory  of  Richard  L  in  1194. 

33.  Eure-et-Loir  is  a  rich  country,  celebrated  for  the 
abundance  and  luxuriance  of  its  g^ain  crops. 

Cliax;tres  (17,000)  {Eure),  has  trade  in  agricultural  produoe,  and  a 
cathedraL    It  is  noted  for  a  great  com  market. 

Dreuz  (16,000)  was  the  scene  of  an  engagement  in  the.  religious 
wars,  1562 ,  and. again  in  1870,  between  the  Gtermans  under  the  I>uke 
of  Meckleuburgh,  and  the  French  under  E6ratry,  which  resulted 
in  favour  of  the  former  after  much  fighting. 

Bretlgny  is  Temarkable  for  a  treaty  in  1360,  when  Edward  IIL 
renounced  all  claims  to  the  French  crown.  Ohateaudun  (Loire)  has 
manufactures  of  blankets.  It  was  also  the  jaoene  of  u  *battle  in  the 
late  war  of  4:870. 
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34.  Loiret,  through  which  the  Loire  winds,  is  rich  in 
grainy  wine,  and  timber. 

Qrieans*  (60,000)  {Loire)y  is  a  great  railway  centre.  It  has  a 
xnagnifioent  cathedral.  Here  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  splendid  bridge^ 
'-Tliis  city  has  very  considerahle  industry,  including  sug^  refineries, 
oloth-making,  trade  in  wine  and  vinegar,  etc.  The  country  around 
Sb  beautifully  wooded. 

CoalmierB,  a  few  miles  distant,  was  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  the 
<^rmans  by  the  French  raw  levies,  9th  November,  1870,  who  entered 
Orleans  next  day.  Gien  (6,090) ,  is  also  on  the  Loire,  crossed  here  by 
a  handsome  bridge.  Montargis  (8,000)  {Zoinff)  has  tan-yards,  paper 
Tmills,  and  trade  in  com.  Patay  (1,200),  is  a  viUag^e  where  Joan  of 
JLro  so  inspired  the  French  that  the  English  were  defeated,  and 
Talbot  made  prisoner,  1429. 

35.  Neivre  is  mountainous  on  the  E.  It  has  rich  iron 
mines,  and  is  well  wooded  (one-third  of  the  surface  being 
forests),  and  watered  by  the  Loire  and  other  rivers. 

Nevers  (17,000)  {Loire) ,  has  iron  foundries,  and  trade  in  porodUun, 
wines,  and  steel ;  but  it  is  irregxdarly  and  badly  built.  Cables  and 
anchors  are  made  in  great  numbers. 

Gone  [Loire),  is  noted  for  cutlery,  and  anchors  for  the  navy. 

« 

36.  Allier, .  further  S.,  is  traversed  by  the  river  of  the 
same  name ;  is  mountainous  on  the  west,  but  it  has  some 
very  fertile  valleys.  Oak  timber  is  supplied  from,  its  forests, 
and  excellent  fish  from  its  rivers. 

Moulins  (1«,000)  (Allier),  is  the  birthplace  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
and  the  famous  Marshal  Yillars.  It  was  the  residence  of  Lord 
Clarendon  t^hen  he  wrote  his  history  of  the  ''  Great  Rebellion." 
Silk,  wine,  com,  and  timber  trade  are  the  chief  industries. 

Vioby  {AUier),  250  m.  S.E.  from  Paris,  has  much-esteemed  mineral 
waters.    The  town  is  frequented  by  the  best  society. 

37.  Oreuso  is  very  mountainous,  and  has  no  particular 
industry,  save  agriculture,  which  is  backward  here.         » 

*  This  dty  was  besieged  by  Attfla  in  480 ;  and  by  tbe  English  in  1428,  who  were 
repulsed  on  the  appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc  before  its  walls,  29th  April,  Hi9.  Kear 
it  three  wrere  batues  were  fought  in  the  late  Eraaco^Ghezman  war,  1870. 
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Ouoret  (25,e00)»  on  »hUl,  lia^  trade  in  oatUe ;  and  E\rcm3SL  (3>000), 
has  mineral  spriugSk 

38r.  Oher  has  beautiful  pastures  and  ricli  iron  mines, 
but  is  unproductive  in  the  north,  where  there  are  ranges 
of  low  hills.    Iron  and  ooal  ajpe  sparsely  found. 

Bourses  (31,300),  an  ancient  town  at  the  junction  of  the  JBvre  and 
jhtron,  146  m.  8.  of  PariSy  ha«  a  ^endid  cathedral.  It  has  cloth 
and  Unen  maanlactureay  with  iron  and  ailk  trade.  It  is  one  of  thd 
pcineipal  arsenala  of  tho  country. 

Sanoerre  (4^000)  has  splendid  wines,  and  trade  in  marble,  found  in 
then^hbourhood*    St.  AmaTMi  (Cher)^  has  an  agricultural  znarket 

39.  Indre  has  very  many  marshes,  but  extensive  pas- 
tures, on  which  are  grazed  numbers  of  sheep  and  oxen. 

OliatoaurQux  (13,000)  {Jjidtey,  haa trade  in  grain,  a  woollen  factory, 
a  good  cattle  market^  and  manulacturea  of  military  weapons.  A  good 
iron  mine  is  near  the  town. 

t 

40.  Vlexme-Haute  is  rieh  in  minerals,  and  haa  good 
pastures,  on  which  many  horses*  are  reared. 

Limoges  (40,000)  (JTiennijy  has  porcelain,  glass,  ootton,  paper,  and 
woollen  mauuf  actureSj  a  eathedbral,  and  a  university.  Bichacd  I.  was 
woanded  here. 

41.  Correze  is  a  mountainous  and  picturesque  district, 
eminently  agricultural. 

TuUe  (12,000),  has  manufactures  of  firearms,  and  trade  in  iron  and 
copper.  Here  a  kind  of  silk  stuff  was  invented,  caQed  tulle,  whioh, 
however,  is  no  longer  made  here. 

42  Csntal  contains  some  of  the  Auvergne  mountains, 

and  is  a  poor  country,  whose  inhabitants  are  much  engaged 

in  tending  flooka  of  catUe  and  sheep.    Chestnuts  are  much 

used  as  food. 

> 

Aurillac  (1 1^00),  is  a  town  wijtiii  sonye  agncnltural  trade.  It  has 
an  andent  monastery. 


48.  Pay<l6-D01ZIB' »  from  it&  natural  our iodties  a  very 
iuterestixig  district^  with  grottoes^  basaltic  columns,  and 
picturesque  mountaius.  It  is  ri^  in  cereals.  Here  aire 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  peaks  of  the  Axivergne  moon- 
tainB ;  Mt.  d^Or^  Puy-de-Dome,  etc. 

derznoat  (35^000),  haamantifactureff  of  woolleii  8tufi)S,and  stands 
in  the  heart  of  the  extinct  volcano  region.  Here  the  first  Crusade 
was  proclaimed  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  109^6.     {See  Amiens). 

Thiers  (16,000),  in  the  K.E.,  has  much  cutlery;  and  Dorehaa 
mineral  waters.  Biom  (13,000),  with  a  college,  is  a  well-built  to wn> 
eonstnieted  of  lava  from  aneighbourisg  quarry. 

4^.  liOire  to  the  E.  is  touched  by  the  Ehone  on  the  S.E., 
and  traversed  by  the  Loire.  It  contains  rich  coal  mines, 
excellent  pastures^  and  extensive  plantations  of  pine. 

Montbrison  (7,000)^  has  a  normal  school  and  a  library. 

8t.  EtieBne  (110,000)  {Fureni),  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  towns 
of  France — a  great  iron  and  coal  seat,  inchidilig,^  eutlery,.  fire-arms, 
ha]*dwaife,  etc. 

Rive  de  Gler  (14,0W)  (Oier},  iA-mthemidfi*  of  yahiable  eoal  fields, 
and  has  thriving  manufactures.  Roanne  (17,000)  (Loire) ^  is  well 
bant,  and  has  oalieo,  musiin,  linen^  ghie,  and  cotton  manufaetures. 

45.  RIxOIXB  is,  neitt  to  the  Seiney  the  smallest  Prench 

department;  it  is,  on  the  W.,  hilly  and  produces  mueh  wine. 

Lyoxis  (330,00^),  ft  the  second  towii  in  France  lor  population,  and 
the  first  for  nianufaotures.  It  hafr  some  excellent  pubUo  buildingBv 
and  has  produced  many  eminent  men.  For  silk  manufactures  it  ranks 
first  among  European  towns.  It  has  many  splendid  squares,  wide 
streets,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  The  Bhone'  is  crossed  by  eight  and 
the  Saone  by  nine  bridges.  The  city  has  a  delightful  aititatioiA,  but 
its  imjportauoe  is  of  recent  growth.  It  suffered  much  from  the  Bevor^ 
lutiomsts  ill  1793,  the  inundations  of  1840  and  1856,  and  the  riots  of 
its  operativaa  in  1831  and  1834  Besides  silk,  it  hoA  eotten,  woollen, 
jewellery,  silver  and  gpld-lace  factories;  and  ranks  next  to  Paris  ii^ 
printing,  publishing^  and  bookselliitg. 

Tarare  (10,000X  and  ViUd-franche  {8,000),  have  saso  impovMnt 
xBumiaotuBes  of  a  ainular  natnie, 

46b  A  in  to  the  K  ii^  traversed  by  ti^ie  Jura  range,  but 
on  the  W.  there  are  fertile  plains.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
induBtrial  oooapation  of  the  inhabitaat&. 

Bourir  (12^000),  has  bo  important  industry,  save  trade  in  ooxtf  vbA 
catU&.   The  other  tewna  axe  small  and  ununportant. 
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47.  Saone-et-Loire  is  traversed  by  tke  Cote  d'Or 
mountains.    The  department  is  rich  in  wine,  coal,  grain, 
pasture  land,  and  timber. 

Magon  (16,000)  (Saone),  is  a  nice  town,  witk  an  extensire  wine 
trade  (to  one  quality  of  which  it  gives  its  name),  with  mammfaotareH 
of  jewellery.  It  is  an  ancient  Koman  town,  with  two  of  its  gates 
still  perfect. 

Autun  (12,000)  (Arroux),  an  ancient  town,  is  also  noted  for  its 
wine  trade,  particularly  Chablis.  A  portion  of  its  wall,  with  two  of 
the  gates,  still  remain.^ 

Chalons  (18,000)  {Saone),  a  strong  town  with  muoh  commeroe,  is 
at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Saone.  Digoin  is  one  of 
l^e  towns  much  engaged  in  the  Burgundy  wine  trade.  It  stands 
near  the  Loire. 

48.  Oote  d*Or  is  so  named  from  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  runs  through  it  from  north  to  south.  Its  wines  are 
valuable.    Honey,  game,'and  fish  are  plentiful. 

D^on  (30,000)  {Ouehe)^  is  a  great  wine  centre,  and  has  both  a 
cathedral  and. a  university;  also  an  axKsient  palaoe  of  the  Dukee  of 
Bongundy. 

Beaune  (11,000),  has  also  exoellentwine  trade.  ChatUlon  (6,000) 
{Seine),  was  the  seat  of  a  congress  in  1814.  This  town  was  taken 
frpxn  the  Germans  by  the  son  of  Garibaldi,  by  surprise,  Kov.  1870. 

49.  Yonne  is  remarkable  for  forests  and  fine  rivers, 
unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  department 

Auxerre  (15,C00)  {Yonne),  has  great  trade  in  wine,  a  cathfidral, 
a  college,  jand  a  public  library  of  50,000  volumes. 

Sens  (11,700),  {Fonne)^  is  a  cathedral  town,  remarkably  clean  and 
sprightly.  Chablis  is  noted  for  its  white  wines,  now  extensively  used. 

50.  Saone  (Haute)  is,  in  minerals,  one  of  the  richest 

districts  of  France.     It  has  numbers  of  smelting  furnaces. 

Vesoul  (6,000)  is  a  pretty  town  at  the  foot  of  a  hUl  of  same  name. 
Gray  (7,000)  {Saone),  where  the  navigation  of  the  Saone  begins,  has 
trade  in  iron  and  grain.  Belfort  (8,000)  {Douba),  with  a  strong 
castle,  made  a  heroic  resistance  to  the  Germans  in  the  late  war. 

5 1 .  Jura  touches  on  Switzerland,  and  is  traversed  on  tlu 
H  by  the  chain  of  mountains  from  which  it  is  named.  It 
is  rich  in  grain  crops  and  its  horses  are  muok  esteemed.     » 
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Lons  (8,000)  is  a  small  town,  with  t^ade  in  salt. 

Bdle  (11,000)  (^Doub8)fhBLB  some  transit  and  some  other  local  trade. 
St.  Claude  (6,000)  has  trade  in  ivory  and  tortoise-shell.  Sallns  has 
large  salt  works. 

52.  DoubS  is  traversed  on  tlie  S.E.  by  the  Jura  moun- 
tains.  The  canal  of  the  Bhone  and  the  Bhine  passes 
through  Doubs,  a  district  of  good  pastures  and  forests. 

Be8an9on  (36,000)  (Dottbs),  is  a  fortified  town,  with  extensive  trade 
fai  jewellery.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  lihrary,  and  an  academy  of  paint- 
iag  and  scolptnre. 

Pontajrlier  (8,000)  is  near  the  Swiss  frontier,  at  the  entrance  to  one 
of  the  passes  of  the  Jura  mountains. 

53.  Is§re  is  bonnded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Bhone ; 
and  a  portion  of  the  Alpine  system  spreads  through  the 
department*  On  the  hills  are  good  pastures,  and  mines 
of  iron,  silver,  and  lead  also  abound  in  this  district. 

Grenoble  (31,000)  (Isire),  with  a  university  and  s  library  of 
70,000  volvmes,  is  a  chief  seat  of  glove-making,  and  trade  inr  chamois 
leather.  It  was  the  first  town  whose  gates  were  opened  to  Napoleon  I. 
on  his  escape  from  Elba,  1814. 

Vienne  (20,000)  (Bhone),  is  an  old  town,  with  many  Bbman  re- 
mains, among  others  a  theatre.  It  has  cloth  nulls  and  iron  works. 
AUevard  is  a  mining  town  with  mineral  waters. 

54.  Drome  resembles  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  formed 
of  the  spurs  of  the  Alps,  which  extend  as  far  as  the  banks 
of  the  Bhone.  The  soil  is  naturally  sterile,  but  has*,  by  an 
extensive  system  of  irrigation,  become  productive. 

Valence  (17,000)  is  an  old,  ill-built  town,  with  silh  and  wine  trade. 
Romans  (10,000)  (Isdre)^  has  active  commerce,  with  extensive  culture 
of  mulberry  trees  in  the  neighbourhood. 

55.  Alpes  (Hautes)  is  covered  on  the  N.E.  by  the 
Alps,  presenting  many  glaciers  near  the  top,  forests  on  the 
sides,  and,  still  lower,  rich  pastures  and  smiling  valleys. 
The  only  important  river  is  the  impetuous  Durance, 

Gap  (8,000)  is  a  very  ancient  cathedral  towa.  Brian^on  {Buranee), 
in  an  almost  impregnable  position,  is  Uie  most  elevated  town  in 
France,  and  the  highest  fortress  in  Europe. 
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56.  Ardeche  in  bounded  on  ^e  N.W.  by  tho  OeTenses 
and  on  the  K  by  the  Bhone.  This  district  has  many 
natural  curiosities,  and  several  good  pastures. 

Privas  (5,000)  has  trade  in  leather,  and  i^  nicely  boUt  on  -«  gentle 
slope.  Annonay  (13,000)  is  the  most  important  town  in  the  depart- 
menty  and  has  paper  mills,  silk  factories,  etc. 

57.  Loire  (Haute)  corresponds  to  the  ancient  country 
of  Felay.  The  Cevmnes  ixmck  upon  its  £.  borderSy  and  the 
hills  of  For ez  traverse  it.  Here  are  several  traces  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  with  many  cascades,  fantastic  rocks,  etc 

LePuy  (17,000)  -stands  picturesquely  on  s  sharp  rock  near  the 
Loire,  and  has  trade  io  lace,  woollens,  and  leather.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
museum^  college,  library,  and  many  other  puhlio  institutions. 

58.  Loserei  rich  in  natinemls,  is  so  named  £rom  a  high 
peak  in  the  Osvennes  mountains-;  and  in  its  highlands  tiie 
nvers  Allier,  Tarn,  Lot,  and  Qard,  have  their  sources* 

Mende  (7,000)  {2^t\  nioelgr  hailt,  has  trade  in  se^a^  •eta.,  and  • 
btaatif  ul  cathedsal  with  two  i^ires. 

59.  Q-ard  is  mountainous  on  the  N.E.,  and  extends  -to 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  6.,  where  numbers  of  lagoons 
are  formed  in  the  midst  of  coast  salt  marshes.  There  ne 
some  iron  mines,  and  vines,  olives,  and  muriers  flourish. 

Nismes  (60,000)  is  said  to  have  '^more  Roman  remains  than  Borne 
itself,"  including  an  amphitheatre,  aqueduct,  fountain,  etc.  It  has 
trade  in  silk,  dried  fruits,  oil,  and  wine. 

Alals  (20,000)  {ffardon),  has  coal  in  its  vicinity.  Tt  manufactures 
silk  ribbons.  It  has  a  school  of  mines,  founded  in  1846.  Beau- 
ooire  (12,000)  (Mh^ne),  has  large  and  important  fairs,  and  is  an  im- 
portant railway  centre. 

60.  Herault  lies  along  the  Mediterranean,  where  salt 
marshes  are  numerous.  Its  climate  is  very  mild.  The  sur- 
face, though  mountainous  in  the  N.,  has  many  fine  plains. 

MontpeUier  (50,000),  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Mediterraness, 
enjoys  a  delightful  climate,  and  has  a  celebrated  medical  school,  with 
a  splendid  botanic  garden,  doth  f  aotorio^,  and  an  increasiiig  trade 
in  wine,  wool,  and  brandy. 
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Besierft  (24,000)  (Canal  Dn  Mid%),  is  nfoely  situated,  and  lias  brandy- 
trade.  Oe^te(20,000)y  on  a  Umgne  of  land,  has  condderable  trade. 
Ganffes  has  trade  in  silk,  and  Glermont  rb.  cloth. 

61.  Tarn  is  mountainous  on  the  N.  and  E. ;  on  the  W. 
it  consists  of  plains  and  valleys,  which  have  a  fertile  soil. 

Castres  (20,000)  is  a  good  town,  with  industry  in  mining  and 
manufactures.    It  is  the  birthplace  of  Rapin  the  English  historian. 

Albi  (15,500)  (j^irn),  has  manufaetures  of  woollens  and  cottons, 
iron  works,  and  paper  mills.  It  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Albigenses 
in  the  twelf^  century.     Magam^t  (10,000)  is  an  important  town. 

62.  Garonne  (Hauto)  abounds  with  excellent  wines, 
cereals,  and  fruits.  It  is  level  in  the  N.,  but  is  hilly  where 
it  is  bordered  by  the  Pyrenees. 

Toulouse  (100,000)  {Garonne)^  is  an  important  oonmieroial  town, 
with  some  excellent  public  buildingfs,  a  cannon  foundry,  and  an  aotlFe, 
increasing  trade.    Hero  WeUington  defeated  Soult  in  1814. 

St.  Oaudens  (5,000)  commands  splendid  views  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
has  tmde  in  china-ware,  tiles,  leather,  and  glass. 

63.  Aude,  further  E.,  is  to  a  great  extent  mountainous. 
Here  the  olive  and  fig  reach  to  the  greatest  perfection. 
White  and  red  wines  of  good  quality  are  produced  in 
large  quantities  for  hotoe  and  foreign  consumption. 

Carcassonne  (20,000)  {Aude\  is  a  quaintly-built  old  town,  with 
trade  in  brandy,  wines,  and  minerals. 

^  NarbcKUie  (10,000),  on  a  creek,  has  long  been  noted  for  the 
superior  quality  of  its  honey;  and  Limoux  (8,000)  (^Aude),  for  its 
exeeUent  wines.  Montreal  (3,000)  stands  on  a  hill,  and  commands 
a  splendid  view  of  the  mountains  of  the  neighbourhood. 

64.  Dordogne  has,  generally  speaking,  an  unproduc- 
tive «oil,  a  hilly  and  rocky  surface,  only  fertile  in  some  of 
the  low  grounds.    Its  truffes  are  the  best  in  France. 

Peri&rueux  (15,000),  with  a  good  cai^edral,  has  many  antiquities, 
with  manufactures  of  nails  and  cutlery. 

'fi^ontron,  with  cutlery,  Berererac  {Dordogne)  with  wines,  and 
Mlremont,  with  beautiful  grottoes,  only  require  to  be  named. 

Liboume  (10,000)  {Dordogne),  is  a  pretty,  well  built  town,  founded 
by  Edward  I.  of  England. 

65.  Tam-et-Garonne  is  chiefly  formed  of  plains  and 
valleys,  which  produce  excellent  fruits. 
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Montaubaa  (26,000)  has  trade  m  silk,  stoddiigs,  drugs,  and  spices. 
In  1629  it  was  taken  after  a  siege,  beiag  then  a  stronghold  of  the 
Huguenots.  It  has  a  Protestant  seminary,  suppressed  in  1629,  but 
re-opened,  under  the  first  empire,  1810. 

66.  L6t-et-Garoime;  consisting  of  several  plains,  is 
beautifully  watered  by  the  G-aronne  and  its  tributaries. 

Agen  (17,300)  has  considerable  trade  in  fruit,  being  in  the  midst 
of  plum  orchards,  which  yield  an  inexhaustible  supply. 
Villeneuve  (13,000)  (XoO,  has  active  trade. 

67.  Aveyron  contains  several  spurs  of  the  Cevennesy  as 
well  as  wide  plains  of  considerable  fertility. 

Bodez  (10,000)  {Aveyron),  has  a  beautiful  cathedral. 

68.  L6t  is  to  a  great  extent  billy  and  mountainous,  with 
some  valleys  interspersed,  in  wbich  there  is  a  rich  soil, 
producing  good  crops. 

Cahors  (13,000)  {L6t),  a  cathedral  town,  has  an  aotire  trade  in 
wine  and  tobacco. 

69.  GirondO)  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  is  a  beautiful  dis- 
trict, presenting  great  variety  of  surface — rich  plains,  de- 
lightful valleys,  smiling  vineyards,  and  extensive  pine 
forests,  and  yet  bleak  hills. 

Bordeaux  (194,000)  {Garonne),  ranks  fourth  in  population  among 
iFrench  cities.  It  is  a  mag^nificent  port,  with  extensiye  commerce  in 
wines  and  brandy,  Vinegar,  dried  fruits,  hams.  It  also  has  glass, 
lace,  cotton,  and  woollen  factories.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  cathedral  of 
great  antiquity,  a  uniyersity,  and  an  academy  of  sciences.  The 
English  held  it  from  1 132  to  1457.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Richard  II., 
and  of  the  Black  Prince,  being  the  scene  of  his  prodigal  court  for 
a  few  years  before  his  death. 

Liiboume  (11,000)  {Bordogne)  is  an  active  port,  with  numerous  in- 
teresting antiquities.  Castillon  is  a  battle-field  on  which  Charles 
VII.  defeated  the  English  in  1453. 

70.  Landes,  very  sparsely  peopled,  runs  along  the  coast. 
Here  we  meet  several  lakes.  It  is  chiefly  watered  by  the 
Adour  and  Gcwe,  Much  irmi  is  produced ;  but  most  of 
the  country  presents  a  sterile  appearance,  and  the  lower 
districts  are  often  covered  with  water :  along  the  sea  shore 
shifdur  sand  hills  are  met.  CL'he  inhabitants  walk  on  stilts 
very  mu*^,  and  are  very  agile  in  their  movements. 
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Mont-de-Marsan  (5,000)  {Ifidome),  has  a  pleasant  position,  and 
trade  in  wine  and  brandy,  with  resin  from  the  forests  of  pine  in  the 
▼ioinity. 

Daz  (6,000)  {Adow),  haa  excellent  baths  and  mineral  waters,  with 
trade  in  brandy  and  hams.  St.  Esprit,  a  busy  port,  is  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  Jews  who  were  driven  from  Spain. 

71.  GterSy  watered  by  the  Adour,  is  flat  m  the  N.  but 

xnouiitainous  in  the  S.     On  the  whole^  the  district  is  fertile : 

much  brandy  is  produced. 

Audi  (12,000)  {Ger8)y  has  a  cathedral,  and  some  trade  in  woollens, 
'Wines,  cattle,  linen,  and  leather.    The  streets  are  mostly  narrow. 

72.  Pjrrenees  (Hautes)  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
districts  of  France — its  picturesqueness,  delightful  valleys, 
fantastic  cascades,  abundance  of  mineral  wealth,  etc.,  are 
equally  attractive.  In  the  N.  are  fertile  plains ;  in  the  S. 
liigh  mountains,  induding  the  most  elevated  peaks  of  the 
IFrench  Pyrenees,  Mount  Perdu  being  on  the  border. 

Tarbes  (16,000)  {Adour)^  is  a  nicely-built  town,  where  an  actiye 
greneral  trade  is  carried  on.  It  has  an  excellent  horse  fair ;  and  is 
the  resort  of  travellers  to  the  mountains. 

Baerndres  (8,000)  {Adour)  has  mineral  waters;  Campan  marble 
quaities. 

73.  Pyrenees  (Basses),  extends  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Adour  to  that  of  the  Bidmaoa;  on  the  S.,  the  Pyrenees 
cjover  much  of  its  surface,  presenting  in  many  places  sharp 
rocks,  and  on  the  mountain  sides  forests.  The  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  are  shepherds,  are  brave  and  warlike,  much 
attached  to  their  ancient  customs,  and  make  cheese  iiom. 
ewes'  milk,  weaning  the  lambs  early. 

Pau  (18,000)  (Gave),  is  a  fine  old  town  with  mineral  waters.  Here 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  Bemadotte,  King  of  Sweden,  were  bom. 

Bayonne  (25,600)  {Adour),  is  a  strongly  fortified  town  near  the 
river*  8  mouth,  with  an  active  trade.  Here  the  bayonet  was  invented ; 
hence  its  name.  In  1814  "Wellington  here  defeated  the  French,  under 
Soult.  Opthez  (Gave),  is  an  industrious  town.  Baux-Ohaudes  has 
mineral  waters.    Biarritz  is  a  bathing-place,  amid  beautiful  scenery. 

74.  Ariege  is  covered  in  the  S.  by  peaks  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, which  exhibit  many  natural  curiosities. 

'  -^  16 
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Foix  (4,000)  {Ariege),  stands  on  a  rock,  in  a  yeiypiehiireeqiie  looaHty. 
St.  Girons  (4,000)  has  trade  with  Spain,  and  some  fowidries. 

75.  Pyrenees  (Orientales)  is,   for  the  most  part, 

mountainous.     Olives  and  vineyards  abound. 

Perpifirnan  (23,000)  (7>0»  ^^as  trade  in  wine.  It  is  a  strong  fortress, 
and  has  good  public  buildings. 

76.  Vaucluse  was  formed  from  the  small  state  of 
Avignon  (which,  until  1790,  belonged  to  the  popes)  and  the 
principality  of  Orange.  In  the  E.,  the  branches  of  the 
Alps  penetrate,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  is  Id  w  and  fertile. 

Avignon  (38,000)  {Rhone),  through  which  the  railway  from  Lyons 
to  Marseilles  passes,  is  a  fine  old  city — the  residence  of  the  popes 
from  1305  to  1376.  It  has  large  barracks,  a  cathedval,  and  a  theatre, 
with  handsome  walks  and  gardens.  It  is  the  oentre  of  the  iBJadder 
trade,  and  does  business  in  wines  and  perfumes. 

Orange  (11,000)  (near  the  J^Aowc),  the  cap.  of  the  ancient  princi- 
pality of  same  name,  has  Koman  remains.  It  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Princess  of  "Orange.**  Cavaillon  is  noted  for  its  excellent 
melons.  Vaucluse  stands  in  a  valley,  and  has  prolific  springs  and 
fine  fountains. 

77.  Rhone  (Bouches-du)  contains  some  of  the  span 
of  the  Alps  in  the  N.  and  E.,  and  has  several  lakes  and 
lagoons  on  the  coast.  A  canal  connects  the  Rhone  with  the 
Durance  ;  rich  plantations  of  olives  abound  ;  and  numbers 

of  superior  horses  and  cattle  are  reared. 

Marseilles  (312,000)  ranks  as  the  first  port  of  France.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  town,  with  some  public  buildings,  good  spacious  docks,  and 
extensive  fortifications.  The  first  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  estab- 
lished here.  Its  trade  in  wines,  fruits,  etc.,  has  extended  very  much 
since  Algeria  became  a  French  possession  in  1830. 

Aix  (28,000)  was  the  ancient  cap.  of  Provence  ;  has  mineral  waters 
and  much  esteemed  olive  oil.  Aries  (26,000)  {Rhone),  is  an  old, 
irregularly-built  town,  with  Koman  remains,  and  Tarascon  (10,000) 
{Rhone),  has  some  trade  and  manufactures. 

78.  Alpes  (Basses)  is  mountainous  on  the  E.,  with 

rich  pastures  on  the  west. 

Digne  (6,000)  is  a  small  town  near  the  centre,  with  trade  in  com 
and  hemp. 

79.  Var,  on  the  extreme  S.E.,  is  very  much  covered 
by  the  Alpine  spurs,  except  near  the  sea,  where  olive  and 
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orange  groTes,  Tineyards,  and  mulberry  trees  are  numerous. 
Xwo  groups  of  isles  are  near  the  coast. 

Toulon  (80,000)  {MsditerranMn),  ranks  first  of  the  four  great  naval 
arsenals,  has  a  spacious  roadstead,  and  trade  in  wine,  fruit,  and 
olive  oil,  with  manufactures  of  canvas,  cordage,  etc.  It  was  entered 
'by  an  En^^lish  force  in  1793,  and  was  soon  after  besieged  and  taken 
\yy  Napoleon  I.,  whose  genius  was  here  first  displayed. 

DrafiTuifirnan  (11,000)  has  trade  in  olive  oil. 

80.  Alpes  (Maritimes)  contains  part  of  the  territory 
ceded  by  Italy  in  1859,  lies  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  riyer  ^oya,  the  Italian  boundary  line.  It  is 
a  beautiful  country,  with  an  excellent  climate. 

Nice  (48,000)  (aea  coast),  has  long  been  noted  for  the  mildness  of 
its  climate.  It  is  much  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  olive 
oil,  and  perfumery,  and  is  still  an  attractive  winter  residence.  It  is 
a  free  port.  On  an  average,  four  or  five  thousand  English  reside 
here  permanently. 

Mentone  (6,000)  [sea  eoatt)  has  recently  become  a  very  favourite 
resort  of  invalids,  and  has  suoesef  ully  rivalled  Nice.  It  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  principality  of  Monaco,  which  was  independent  until  a  few 
years  ago,  when  it  was  annexed  by  Napoleon  III.  Grasse  (12,000) 
has  also  trade  in  oils,  perfumes,  and  fruits.  Cannes  (5,000)  {»ea 
eoaat),  has  a  nice  climate ;  here  Napoleon  landed  on  his  escape  from 
Elba,  1814 ;  here  Lord  Brougham  long  resided,  and  here  M.  Thiers  was 
bom.    Antibes,  with  some  antiquities,  has  trade  in  salt  and  fruit. 

8 1 .  Savoy,  much  between  the  Alps  and  Isere,  is  covered 
with  mountains.  It  contains  most  delightful  scenery.  In 
the  N.W.  is  the  Lake  Bourgety  10  miles  long  and  3  broad. 
On  the  S.E.  is  Mont  Cenis,  and  on  the  northern  border 

the  Little  St.  Bernard. 

Cnambery  (13,000)  in  the  W.,  lies  in  a  nice  valley,  has  trade  in 
silk  gauze,  and  is  on  the  Mont  Cenis  Railway.  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne 
is  a  small  town  in  the  mountains. 

82.  Savoy  (Haute)  lies  S.  of  Lake  Geneva,  and  con- 
tains Mont  BlcmCy  the  highest  European  peak. 

Chamouni  (3,000),  is  a  large  village,  from  which  travellers  set  out 
to  make  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  guides, 
and  stands  3,000  feet  above  sea  level.     Bonneville  is  on  the  lake. 

83.  Moselle  has  almost  all  been  ceded  to  Germany. 
Briey  is  a  small  town,  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens. 
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84.  Meuse  has  some  extensive  forests,  good  pasta 
with  productive  iron  mines.  • 

Bar-le-Kiuc  (13,000)  {Ortiain),  has  trade  in  wines,  cotton,  andpf 

Verdun  (12,000)  (Mduse)y  has  a  large  distillery.     It  is  asfa 

fortress.    Here  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  made  the  treaty  divi< 

the  empire  among  his  three  sons,  a.d.  843.    Ijongrwy  is  a  -sfci 

fortress  near  the  Belgian  frontier. 

85.  Meurthe  has  also  been  partly  ceded  to  G-erman; 

Nancy  (48,000)  {Meurthe),  is  a  well  built  city,  220  m.  E.  from  P 
with  cloth,  embroidery,  and  leather  trade.  It  has  exquisite  pc 
buildings,  and  is  an  important  trade  mart. 

Toul  (8,000)  (Moselle),  was  taken  by  the  Germans  in  the  late  -t 
Iiuneville  (13,500)  {Meurthe\  has  glove  making.    Here  a  treaiy 
made  between  Austria  and  France,  1801,  which  took  away  the  ii 
pendence  of  Venice,  and  gave  France  the  Khine. 

86.  Vosges,  separated  from  Alsace  by  the  chain 
mountains  of  the  same  name,  has  important  agricultu 
and  commercial  industry. 

Eplnal  (11,000)  {Moselle),  a  neat  town,  is  surrounded  by  pretty  1 
hills.  It  has  trade  in  paper,  vellum,  etc.  Neufchateau  (3,000) 
extensive  ironmongery  trade.  Near  is  the  village  Domremyy 
birthplace  of  Joan  of  Arc, 

87.  Corsica*  is  generally  mountainous ;  the  princi 
range  running  north  and  south.  The  rivers  are  sh 
ungovernable  torrents,  rushing  with  impetuosity  to  the  £ 
The  chief  are  Tavignano,  Golo  Gravone,  and  Tolavo. 
these  mountains  a  kind  of  wild  sheep  are  found,  cal 
moufflon.  The  coast  on  the  W.  is  high,  and  much  indent 
while  on  the  E.  it  is  tame.  The  climate  is  very  tempera 
wheat,  maize,  barley,  wine,  sugar,  indigo,  and  toba 
are,  together  with  oranges  and  other  fruits,  the  chief  p 
ductions  of  the  island. 

AJaccio  (2,000)  was  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon  I.,  in  1769.  1 
on  the  W.  coast,  and  has  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  coral.    Bastia^  N 

*  It  was  oongaered  by  the  Genoese,  1481,  who  held  it  until  1765,  when  it1>e< 
independent.    It  has  belonged  to  Eranoe  sinoe  1768. 
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(6,000)  is  an  aotiYe  port  Calvl,  on  the  K.W.,  is  a  small  port,  at  an 
attack  on  which  Nelson  lost  his  eye,  1797.  Oorte  (5,000),  in  the  in- 
terior, was  the  former  capital.     Bonifacio  has  good  coral  fisheries. 

Mountains. — ^France,  g^erally  speaking,  is  not  a  mountainous 
oonntry.  Besides  the  border  ranges  of  the  Alps  and  Pyreneesy  the 
C^enneB  and  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  are  disting^nished.  To  these 
mast  be  added  the  Gorsioan  chain.  A  railway-  over,  and  now  a  tun- 
nel through,  Mont  Cents  leads  into  Italy.  The  Jura  range  lies  on  the 
Swiss  frontier.  The  Fj/reneea,  already  described  (p.  61),  have  Mont 
J^erdu  (10,994  feet)  their  highest  French  peak.  The  Cevennes  gene- 
xally  run  in  a  rugged  range  N.  and  S.,  dividing  the  basin  of  the 
lioire  from  that  of  the  Bhone,  and  rising  in  Mont  Mezen  to  5,794 
feet.  The  mountains  of  Auvergne  run  to  the  N.W.,  and  in  a  diyer- 
Cpent  course  separate  the  basins  of  the  Loire  and  Garonne,  and  pre- 
sent in  Pwy-de'Stmcy  (6,171  feet),  the  highest  peak  in  the  interior  of 
S'ranoe.  Many  branches  of  these  run  in  various  directions,  the  most 
iniportant  being  called  Domea,  of  which  Fuy-du-Ddme  is  4,806  feet 
in  height.     Mont  Blano  is  in  Savoy ;  Mount  Rotondo  in  Corsica. 

Plains. — ^In  the  N.E.  a  plain  may  be  traced  from  the 
borders  of  Belgium,  embracing  in  its  continuation  the  lower 
portions  of  the  riyers  Seine,  Loire,  and  Qaronne,  to  the 
Spanish  frontier.  The  province  of  Burgundy  is  also  level, 
or  slightly  undulating,  along  the  course  of  the  Saone. 

Minerals. — In  minerals  France  ranks  high.  There 
are  three  schools  of  mines — at  Paris,  founded  in  1783,  8t, 
Mimne,  founded  in  1816,  and  at  Alais,  founded  in  1845— 
which  supply  mining  engineers  for  the  country. 

Iron  is  abundant,  but  rather  far  from  the  coal.  St.  Etienne  is  one 
of  its  chief  centres.  Goal  is  found  in  five  fields : — 1.  in  the  N.,  near 
the  Scheldt ;  2.  in  the  centre,  between  the  Loire  and  the  Saone ;  3. 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Khone ;  4.  in  the  valley  of  the  Cher;  5. 
in  the  S.,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Aveyron  and  the  Gard.  Lead,  and 
Silver  are  found  in  Finisterre,  Isere,  Puy-de-D6me,  and  Lozere. 
Manganese  and  Arsenic  are  less  widely  diffused.  Bitumen  and 
Asphalte  are  also  found.  Slate  is  found  near  Cherbourg ;  and  ex- 
cellent building  stone  near  Caen. 

Forests  are  still  very  extensive  and  very  carefully 
looked  after ;  indeed  one  seventh  of  the  surface  consists  oi 
plantations.    On  the  mountain  sides  are  chestnut  and  beech, 
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with  the  oak  and  cork  tree  in  the  Pyrenees.  Timber,  and 
turf  in  the  marshy  lands^  constitute  the  principal  articles  of 
fuel.     The  Landes  have  been  planted  with  pine  trees. 

CanoJs. — Since  the  introduction  of  railways  canals  have  become  of 
very  little  importance.  The  Oanal  du  Midi  unites  the  Garonne  and 
the  Mediterranean.  The  Canal  du  Centre  unites  the  Rhone  and 
Loire.  A  third  canal  runs  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine,  and  a  fourth 
from  the  Rhone  to  the  Seine ;  a  fi.f th  runs  from  Brest  to  Nantes. 

Rivers. — France  has  four  great  rivers  : — The   Seine, 

Loire^  Garonne^  and  Rhone.     The  drainage  of  the  country 

may  be  considered  under  foiir  slopes : — The  Mediterranean, 

Bay  of  Biscay,  the  English  Channel,  and  the  North  Sea. 

The  Rhone  has  heen  already  desorihed  at  page  65.  The  Var  formed, 
until  1869,  the  boundary  between  France  and  Italy.  The  Adoor 
in  the  S.W.,  descends  from  the  Pyrenees  in  a  rapid  stream,  and 
enters  the  bay  of  Biscay,  below  Bayonne.  The  Gam  on  the  left, 
and  the  Medouse  on  the  right,  are  its  chief  tributaries.  The  Q€Ut>nDe 
has  been  described.  The  Charente,  with  good  navigation,  rises  in 
the  hills  of  Limousin ;  it  passes  in  a  very  circuitous  course,  Ajigou- 
l§me,  Cognac,  and  Rochefort,  entering  the  sea  opposite  the  isle  of 
Oleron,  after  a  course  of  130  w.  The  Loire  has  been  described, 
p.  66.  One  of  its  tributaries,  the  Lot,  has  a  course  o£.^250  miles. 
Many  smaller  rivers,  such  as  the  Vilalne  and  Ome,  are  found  in  the 
N.  W.  The  Seine  has  been  described.  The  Marne  joins  the  Seine 
near  Paris,  after  a  course  of  200  m.  The  Aube,  Yonne,  Sure,  Oise, 
and  Aisne  also  flow  into  the  Seine.  The  Somme  flows  past  Amiens 
and  Abbeville,  and  reaches  the  English  channel,  after  a  course  of 
125  m.  The  Bscaut,  Scheldt,  and  Meuse  flow  through  Belgium  to 
the  North  Sea.  The  Moselle  rises  in  Alsace,  and,  receiving  the 
German  Saar  and  the  French  Meurthe,  enters  the  Rhine  at  Ooblentz. 
About  100  m.  of  this  river  are  in  !BYance. 

Lakes  are  very  few.  Grand  Lieu,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire ;  Bowgety  and  Annecy  in  E.  France. 

Mineral  SpingS.— No  country  in  the  world  has  so 
many  mineral  springs.  Some  state  that  there  are  even 
4,000.     The  best  known  are  those  at  Fau  and  Vichy, 

Coast  Line. — The  coast  line  extends  over  1,450  m. 
On  the  N.E.  is  C,  Grisnez ;  further  W.  the  large  bays  of  the 
Somme  and  Seine ;  further  W.  Cotentin  peninsula,  then  the 
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bay  of  St.  MalOy  callied  also  gulf  of  Bretagne.    The  island 

o:f  Ushant  lies  off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  with  a  population  of 

2,500.     In  the  harbour  of  Brest  500  vessels  could  safely 

ajichor.     Belle  Isle,  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  with  rocky  cliffs 

Ibut  a  fertile  interior,  was  taken  by  a  British  force  in  1761, 

fluid  held  till  1763.     Its  population  is  about  10,000.     Noir- 

moutiersy  a  little  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  is  rich  and 

fertile,  with  salt  marshes,  and   about  8,000   inhabitants. 

JHeUy  lUy  and  Oleron  are  the  largest  islands  near  this  coast. 

M^  is  a  good  fishing  station,  and  produces  much  wine.  From 

the  mouth  of  the  Loire  to  that  of  the  Garonne,  the  surface  is 

^at ;  the  remaining  coast  of  the  bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Spanish 

frontier  is  yery  tame.     The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  is 

formed  of  two  curves.     Here  are  the  Zerina,  two  isles  well 

fortified,  and  Syiree^  with  Hyeres  (9,000)  as  capital,  which 

is  an  active  little  port,  11m.  from  Toulon. 

Bay  of  Biscay  is  at  all  times  a  restless  sea,  but  on  a  wind 

rising  it  becomes  turbulent  and  dangerous  to  navigators. 

• 
Mannfaxstures. — ^The  general  character  of  French  mannfactures 

is,  that  ttiey  are  both  for  luxury  and  use,  exhibiting  great  variety, 

oombined  with  delicate  manipulation  and  exquisite  taste.    The  French 

people  are  among  the  most  industrious,  thrifty,  and  saving  in  the 

world.    Wealth  is  widely  distributed,  and  economy  is  universally 

|)racti8ed.     The  system  of  peasant  proprietors  has  led  to  upwards  of 

7,000,000  of  people  owning  either  land  or  house  property. 

linen  has  its  chief  seats  at  Lille,  Bouen,  and  St.  Quentin  (table 
linens).  Ootton  is  manufactured  at  Kouen.  WooUens  are  madie 
in  many  places — Amiens,  etc.  Silk  is  raised  in  many  of  the  S.E. 
departments,  and  manufactured  at  Lyons  and  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns.  Indeed  the  quantity  produced  in  the  country  is  quite 
insufficient,  and  raw  silk  is  imported  from  Italy,  Turkey,  and  other 
places.  The  Lace  of  Valenciennes,  the  Porcelain  of  Sdvres,  the 
Jewellery  of  Paris,  the  Gloves  of  Grenoble,  are  all  of  unrivalled 
excellence.  Surgical,  Afitronomical,  and  Mathematical  Instru- 
ments are  extensively  made  at  Paris. 

Agriculture  has  greatly  improved  of  late.  (1)  In  the  North,  the 
climate  much  resembles  that  of  the  south  of  England,  and  flax, 
potatoes,  and  grain  are  largely  raised,  as  well  as  beet-root  for 
^he  sugar  manufacture.     (2)  In  the   Centre,   where  the  sky  is  less 
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oloadj,  the  Tine,  so  oarehdlj  tended  hj  Ute  people,  l;eoomeB  aa 
important  prodaction.  The  ohief  seats  of  the  champagne  wine 
are  Rheims  and  Chalons-;  of  Borgondy  wine,  Auton  and  Dijon; 
of  claret,  the  district  inland  from  Bordeaux ;  and  of  brandy, 
Oognac.  (3)  In  the  South  the  olire  and  fig  flourish  in  a 
delightfully  dear  atmosphere,  where  maize  also  is  produced.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  climate  on  the  E.  is  warmer  in  summer 
than  on  the  W.  For  the  vine  is  only  found  on  the  W.  as  far  N. 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  while  on  the  E.  it  almost  reaches  the 
50th  parallel.  While  maize  on  the  W.  is  only  found  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Garonne,  on  the  E,  it  reaches  almost  as  far  N.  as  Strasbourg. 

Oommerce. — The  commerce  of  France  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  ranks  next  to  that  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  shipments  of  wines,  brandies,  articles  of 
taste  and  luxury,  of  ^eggs  and  fruits,  silks  and  yelyets, 
constitute  an  extensive  and  progressive  industry.  She 
imports  raw  silk,  tea,  coffee,  spices,  wool,  hardware, 
timber,  coal,  etc. 

Bducation. — ^France  stands  pre-eminent  in  establishments  for 
instruction  in  the  fine  arts,  chemistry,  surgery,  music,  astronomy,  etc 
Great  eflbrts  have  been  made  lately  to  extend  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  The  <*  illiterary,"  «'.«.,  those  who  have  to  mark  the 
marriage  registry,  ranges  from  60  per  cent,  in  Corsica  to  70  per 
cent,  in  '^^end^e ;  &om  3  per -cent,  to  9  per  cent«  in  Seine,  and  is  only 
4  per  cent,  in  Lorraine. 

Animals. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary  tame  animals,  wolves  are 
numerous  in  the  mountain  districts;  bears,  though  decreasing  in 
number,  are  still  met  with  in  the  highest  mountains^  The  chamois 
or  wild  goat,  the  ermine,  and  marmot,  are  found  in  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees.  In  the  woods  the  wild  boar,  roebuck,  fox,  squirrel,  and 
marten  are  numerous. 

Ck>loniea — In  Africa  the  French  possessions  consist  of  Algeria, 
Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  the  isles  of  JBourb<m  and  8L  Marie  in 
the  Indian  ocean,  Mayotte  with  its  dependencies,  portions  of  the 
island  of  Madagascar,  and  stations  on  the  coast  of  Guinea :  total  area, 
05,000  square  miles,  and  population,  500,000.  In  Amtrica  are  Mar- 
Unique  and  Guadaloupe  in  the  W.  Indies,  French  Guianay  the  fishing 
stations  St.  Fierre  and  Maquelon  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland; 
total  area,  80,000  square  miles ;  population,  300,000.  In  Ana  are 
J\ht4icMerry,  Make,  etc. :  area,  10,800  square  miles ;  population,  2^ 
mUlious.  In  the  Pacific  the  Marquesas^  Tahiti,  and  Now  Caledonia; 
area,  9,560  square  miles ;  population,  about  84,000. 
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SPAIN. 
Spain  occupies  five-sixths  of  *^  The  Peninsula/'  and  has  a 
surface  traversed  by  mountain  ranges  running  for  the  most 
part  parallel  to  each  other,  with  a  plateau  in  the  centre. 
The  Atlantic  seaboard,  including  that  of  the  bay  of  Biscay, 
is  about  600  miles,  while  that  of  the  Mediterranean  is  712 
miles  in  length. 

It  lies  between  the  parallels  of  36^  and  43^  45'  N.  latitude,  and 
30  20'  East  and  9^  20'  W.  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  is  560 
miles,  and  its  average  breadth  380  miles.  Spain  is  bounded  on  the 
1) .  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  bay  of  Biscay  ;  on  the  W.  by  the  At- 
lantic and  Portugal ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  on  the  S. 
by  this  sea  and  Atlantic.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  14  districts, 
bat  since  1833  the  division  has  been  into  48  provinces. 


Dictricts. 

Sq.  miles. 

PopulatioD. 

Capitals. 

lOaUda  « 

11,335 

1,880,552 

Santiago  on  the  Sar. 

2  Astnrlas 

4,086 

571,335 

Oviedo  on  the  Gijon. 

3  Basque  Fro- ) 
Tinces 

2,778 

459,000 

Bilbao  on  the  Nervion. 

iOldCastUe    . 

25,665 

1,691,297 

Burgos  on  the  Arlanzon. 

5  Aragon . 

17,726 

921,305 

Saragossa  on  the  Ebro. 

6  NaTarre 

4,450 

300,000 

Pampelima. 

7  Catalonia 

12,480 

1,731,798 

Barcelona  on  the  Mediter* 

ranean. 

3  Valencia 

8,883 

1,342,515 

• 

9  Murda  . 

10,440 

621,728 

viar. 
Murcia  on  the  Segura. 
Seville  on    the   Guadalqui- 

Y7AV* 

33,637 

3,146,515 

U  Estramadura 

16,688 

715,899 

ver. 
Badajos  on  the  Guadiana. 

UKewCastUe  . 

27,882 

1,493,234 

Madrid  on  the  Manzanares. 

18  Leon     . 

15,294 

878,437 

Leon. 

4^981 

535,068 

Palma,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

[Get  the  capitals^  their  position,  and  the  names  of  the  provinces  from 

theaiove  Table.] 


1.  Qalicia  contains  the  most  northern  point  of  Spain, 
Cape  Ortegal,  as  well  as  the  most  western,  Cape  Finister; §. 
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The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  has  the  most  irregular  and 
indented  coast  line  in  **The  Peninsula."  Wine,  fruits, 
wheat,  maize,  timber,  and  flax,  are  the  chief  productions, 
and  linen  the  chief  manufacture.  The  riyer  Minho  separates 
this  province  from  Portugal.  It  is  divided  into  ihe  modern 
provinces,  Corunna,  Lugo^  Orense,  and  Fonievedra — all  inha- 
bited by  a  robust  and  athletic  race. 

Bantiaso  (30,000),  the  largest  town,  is  so  named  from  St.  James  the 
Elder,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  who  was,  it  is  said,  boned  in  its 
cathedral     It  has  a  oniversity.     The  chief  trade  is  in  onions. 

Conuma  (20,000)  ia  strongly  fortified,  and  stands  on  a  bay  of  tiie 
same  name.  It  has  a  very  extensive  cigar  mannfaciory,  and  active 
trade.  Here  Sir  John  Moore  fell,  fighting  against  the  French,  1809. 
The  Spanish  Armada  sailed  from  this  port,  1588.  Femd  (16,000),  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  same  bay,  is  one  of  the  three  Spanish  naval 
arsenals.  Vigo  (8,000),  towards  the  south,  has  a  spacioos  and  well- 
sheltered  harbour  town  :  much  injured  by  Drake,  1589.  It  was  at- 
tacked,  and  several  galleons  sunk  in  the  harbour  by  Admiral  Booke^ 
1702.     Pontevedra  is  surrounded  with  fruit  trees  and  orchards. 

2.  Asturias  is  a  long  narrow  province  lying  along  the 
bay  of  Biscay,  with  a  mountain  range  for  its  southern 
boundary,  some  of  the  peaks  of  which  rise  to  10,000  or 
11,000  feet,  and  exceed  the  limit  of  the  snow  line.  From 
this  range  the  surface  has  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  sea. 
The  country  is  rich  in  copper,  iron,  zinc,  marble,  jet,  coal, 
and  peat,  and  its  mountains  are  ooYered  with  forests,  Seve- 
ral fertile  valleys  are  found  which  afifc^'d  good  pasturage. 
Cider  is  the  common  beverage.    Omedo  is  the  corDeqx>iidiiig 

modern  province. 

Oviedo  (10,000)  stands  nine  miles  from  the  coast,  and  waa^  when  tlie 
Moors  fionrished  in  Spain,  the  residence  of  the  Christian  kings.  It  has 
a  cathedral  and  a  «mversity.   Gfjoa  (7,000),  on  the  coast,  is  its  potib 

3.  The  Basque  Provinces  ««  situated  further  E.,  a 

portion  of  Old  Castile  coming  in  between  them  and  Astana/s. 
A  small  rugged  triangular-shaped  district,  separated  from 
France  by  the  river  Bidassoa,  it  is  the  seat  of  the 
Basque  population,  an  atbletic  race,  who  speak  a  lan- 
guage different  from  Spanish.    The  mineral  wealth  is  vetj 
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important ;  and  flour  is  largely  exported.  The  district  cor- 
responds to  tbd  modern  provinces  of  I^ilbaOf  St.  Sehaatian^  and 
Fiitoria,  all  much  injured  by  iusurrectionary  movenieiits. 

BUbao  (20,000),  the  oapital,  i9  a  oommodiuuH  port ;  the  obief  ploo 
for  exporting  Spanish  wool  to  England. 

ft.  Sebastian (12|000)  is  a  fortifiud  seaport,  which  was  stormed  and 
taken  by  Wellington,  from  tbe  Fronoh.  in  1813.  VittorU  (11,000), 
an  inland  town,  was  the  scene  of  Wellington's  victory  over  tha  French, 
1813.  The  engagement  raged  ilercoly  for  six  hourM,  and  after  it 
WelUngton  orotMed  over  into  France,  near  Iran,  the  BidaHsoa  being 
fordablo  here  at  low  water.  Fontarabia  is  a  frontier  fortress  on  tha 
borders  of  France. 

4.  Old  Oastile  (now  Santander)  runs  inland  from  the 
tbe  bay  of  Biscay  to  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  is 
crossed  by  two  mountain  chains.  The  inhabitants  are  as 
indolent  as  they  are  supercilious,  and  look  with  con- 
tempt on  those  who  follow  ordinary  industry. 

Burgos  (13,000),  with  some  Hhady  walks  and  ploafiant  gardens  in  its 
outlets,  is  an  <»1d  and  docayod  city,  with  one  of  the  most  richly  de* 
oorated  cathedrals  in  the  world.  Its  archbishop  was  murdered  a  few 
years  agu  in  a  tumult    It  bas  manufactures  of  tine  cloth. 

fantander  (20,000)  is  a  flourishing  Hoat  of  S[)anish  commerce,  having 
active  trade  with  tbe  West  Indius  and  other  places.  It  has  a  good 
harbour  and  some  tobacco  factories,  with  iron  mines  in  tbe  neigh- 
boiirliood.  A  railway  connouts  it  with  Madrid.  It  exports  wool  and 
grain.  Valladolid  (40,000),  though  once  the  capital  of  the  country, 
IS  now  a  city  of  little  importunoo.  It  has  a  university.  Here  Colum- 
bus ditid  in  poverty,  IfiOtf,  under  the  neglect  of  an  ungrateful  country. 
M<»ncla  (11^000)  is  another  old  town  on  the  railway  Just  mentioned. 
SogOYia  (1*2,000),  in  the  midst  of  good  sheep  pastures,  has  some  oloth- 
nmking.  La  Qranja,  on  the  mountains,  is  near  the  summer  palace 
of  tbe  Spanish  monarchs,  about  4,000  feet  above  sea-level  upon  the 
grounds  of  which  the  wild  boar  often  intrudes  even  at  the  present 
tim». 

5.  Aragon  extends  from  the  crest  of  the  Pyrenees  S. 
beyond  the  Kbro.  On  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  forests  of 
oak,  beech,  and  pine.  Copper,  lead,  iron,  salt,  and  alum 
are  found  ;  and  crops  of  wheat,  r}'e,  maize,  and  barley,  with 
a  little  rice  along  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  are  raised.  Sara- 
gosjUf  Ilueaca,  l^eruel,  are  its  divisions. 
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BaragOBsa  (80,000),  the  capital,  is  an  old  town,  with  a  cathedral,  a 
university,  and  silk  and  cloth  factories.  It  is  memorable  for  a  siege 
by  the  French  in  1808-9,  when  the  women  fought  on  the  walls  like 
heroic  men,  Tcu'azona  and  Huesca  are  small  placed 

G.  Navarre  was  formerly  a  distinct  kingdom,  extending 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  Three-fourths  of  the  surface 
are  mountainous,  the  remainder  containing  valleys  and  plains. 
The  Ebro  is  the  chief  river.  Forests  cover  most  of  the  hill 
sides,  and  the  country  is  well  stocked  with  fish  and  game. 
Sheep-farming  is  extensive. 

Pampeluna  (14,000),  the  capital  of  Navarre,  is  an  important  fortress 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  with  a  bull-ring  which  can  contain  10,000 
spectators.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1813  from  the  French,  who 
had  held  it  from  1808. 

Tudela  (9,000),  on  the  Ebro,  has  a  cathedral,  and  some  manufactux«s 
of  woollens  and  earthenware. 

7.  Catalonia,  in  the  N.E.  extends  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  a  point  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.  Cork  and  pine 
trees  are  abundant  S.  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  inhabitants  are 
energetic  and  intelligent,  and  agriculture  is  more  advanced 
than  in  the  other  districts.  It  contains  four  modern  pro- 
vinces— Barceloiva,  Girona^  Lerida,  and  Tarragona. 

Barcelona*  (260,000)  the  second  city  of  Spain,  stands  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  has  been  for  ages  a  place  of  importance.  It  has  at 
present  steam  communication  with  almost  all  the  ports  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. Many  good  shops,  hotels,  and  pubUc  buildings  adorn  the 
))nncipal  streets.  Beautiful  lace  is  made  in  the  outlets,  from  which 
soversJ  narrow  streets  radiate  towards  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  has 
a  imiversity,  eight  colleges,  many  scientific  institutions  and  libraries. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  1705. 

Mataro  (13,000)  is  a  seaport  further  N. ;  Tarra^ozia  (13,000)  and 
Tortosa  (18,000)  are  ports  further  S.  Among  the  inland  towns  may 
1>e  named  Gerona  (8,000),  strongly  fortified,  resisted  the  French  very 
bravely,  1809  ;  Manresa  (13,000),  a  manufacturing  town  on  the 
railway  from  Barcelona  to  Saragossa.    Reuss  (25,000)  stands  a  little 

*  Said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ilamilcar  Baixa ;  bence  Its  name. 
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inland  and  hag  aotiye  trade  in  silk  and  cotton.  Vioh  (14,000)  (Ter)y 
has  some  beautiful  specimens  of  architecture  of  the  middle  ages. 
Lerida  (13,000)  (Segre),  is  a  busy  place,  the  see  of  a  bishop;  and  Olot 
(13,000),  has  trade  with  France. 

8.  Valencia  extends  along  the  coast  to  a  little  S.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Segnra.  Its  inhabitants  are  quick,  gay,  and 
fond  of  pleasure.     The  air  is  pure. 

^Valencia  (90,000)  (Ouadalaviar),  is  a  very  busy  city,  being  the 
centre  of  the  Spanish  silk  and  doth  manufactures.  The  old  Moorish 
walls  remain,  <cuid  the  town  is  entered  by  eight  gates.  It  is  called 
<<  Valencia  the  Beautiful,"  and  has  a  flourishing  imiyersity.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French,  1812. 

Alicante  (22,000)  {Mediterranean),  stands  at  the  base  of  a  high 
Tock,  280  miles  by  rail  from  Madrid,  of  which  it  is  the  port ;  exports 
raisins.  Blche  (18,000),  has  great  industry  in  the  cultivation  of  date 
palm,  .tilcoy  (26,000),  is  well  known  on  account  of  its  paper  cigars 
and  sugar  plums.  Orihuela  (18,000)  {Segura),  stands  in  a  beautiful 
district  called  ^*  The  Garden  of  Spain,''  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moors  560  years.  It  has  a  university.  Murviedro  (6,000),  {Palaneia\ 
is  famous  for  its  Roman  antiquities  and  raisins.  Castellon  (17,000) 
{Med.),  has  active  trade ;  also  manufacture  of  brandy. 

9.  Murcia,  lying  S.  W.  of  Valencia,  enjoys  a  delightful 
dimate,  only  faulty  from  its  dryness.  But  little  advance  has 
been  made  in  industrial  pursuits  by  its  indolent  inhabitants. 

Miiroia  (26,000)  (Seffttra),  a  cathedral  city,  has  manufactures  of 
nitre  az«d  g^unpowder.    It  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  French  in  1 8 1 0. 

Carthagena  or  Cartagena  (36,000)  {Mediterranean),  the  chief  of 
the  three  Spanish  naval  arsenals,  has  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the 
coast.  It  has  glass  and  smelting  works.  Lorca  (40,000)  (Sangonera), 
has  linen  and  saltpetre  factories.  Albacete  (12,000),  girt  roimd  by 
rich  plains,  has  trade  in  saffron,  exported  to  England  and  France 
for  dyeing,  and  used  at  home  to  give  flavour  and  colour  to  soups,  rice, 
etc. :  it  also  has  trade  in  cattle  and  grain.  Its  annual  fair  lasts  8 
days.  Almanza  (8,000),  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Lord  Galway 
by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  1707. 

10.  Andalusia  is  remarkable  for  the  diversity  and 
variableness  of  its  romantic  scenery.  The  snowy  Sierras 
glitter  in  the  burning  sky,  their  sides  dark  with  pine  and 
ilex.     The  people  preserve  much  of  the  Arabic  character, 
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and  the  Guadalqaiver  is  spanned  by  bridges  of  Boman 
masonry.  Some  of  the  valleys  are  so  delightful  that  the 
sugar-cane  and  cotton  plant  flourish  in  the  open  air.  Com, 
fruit,  wine,  and  oil  are  the  principal  productions. 

Seville  (150,000)  (Guadalquiver),  a  splendid  Spanish  olty,  statids  in 
a  plain  in  the  midst  of  olive  and  orange  groves,  about  50  miles  from 
the  river's  mouth.  An  old  wall  surrounds  the  city,  which  still  con- 
tains a  Moorish  palace,  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and  many  good  public 
buildings,  with  Soman  and  Moorish  remains.  It  has  immense  tr^e 
in  oranges  and  tobacco,  and  contains  a  government  cannon  foundry. 

Qranada  (65,000)  (Genii),  is  situated  on  a  plain  renowned  for  its 
beauty  and  fertility,  and  is  said  to  contain  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  Moorish  architecture.  It  has  a  university,  numerous  churches, 
hospitals,  etc.  Malasra*  (110,000)  is  an  active  commercial  port,  with 
trade  in  wine  and  dried  fruits.  It  was  held  by  the  Moors  from  714 
to  1487,  and  was  taken  by  the  French,  1810.  Cordova  (36,000) 
{Guadalquiver),  with  narrow  winding  streets,  was  once  the  capital  ol 
the  Moors.  It  was  long  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  a  kind  of 
leather  called  Cordovan.  Cadiz  (61,000)  {Isle  of  Zeon),  is  a  Spanish 
naval  station  and  free  port,  with  active  trade  and  sldlf ul  mariners. 
It  has  productive  salt  pits.  This  town  was  taken  by  the  "Rffgliah, 
1596;  but  in  1702  it  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  Duke  of 
Qrmond  and  Sir  G.  Rooke.  Tarifa  (9,000)  {Strait),  is  a  good  fishing 
town,  and  exports  excellent  oranges.  Algesiras  (10,000)  has  linen 
and  cotton  factories,  and  overlooks  the  bay  of  G-ibraltar,  Xeres 
(30,000)  is  much  engaged  in  wine-making,  and  gave  its  name  to 
Sherry.  Pales  {Tinto),  now  insignificant,  was  the  port  whence 
Columbus  set  sail,  1492,  to  discover  America ;  and  San  Lucar  (16,000) 
is  the  place  whence  Magellan  set  sail.    It  has  trade  in  wine  and  salt. 

11.  Estremadura,  with  a  dry  climate  in  the  W. 
and  one  resembling  Asia  Minor  in  the  E.,  is  one  of  the 
poorest  and  least  peopled  provinces.  It  is  crossed  by  three 
chains  of  mountains,  with  two  valleys  traversed  by  the 
Tagus  and  Guadiana.  Its  valleys  are  clad  With  rich  pas- 
tures, and  its  hill-slopes  with  fine  woods.  On  the  hills  in 
summer,  and  in  the  valleys  in  winter,  sheep  farming  is 
extensively  carried  on,  and  wool  constitutes  a  valuable  export. 

Badajos  (22,000)  {Guadiana),  a  strong  fortress,  stands  in  an  exten- 
sive plain,  near  the  Portuguese  frontier.  It  has  manufactures  of  soap 
and  coarse  woollens.     In  1810  it  was  taken  by  the  French  after  a 

*  From  November  to  February  the  temperature  is  10^  higrher  than  that  of  Nice. 
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Biege  of  two  monthli ;  and  having  besieged  it  for  three  weeks  in  1812 
Wellington  took  it  by  storm,  after  a  dreadful  conflict  with  the  French, 
in  which  he  lost  5,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Merida,  higher  up  the  river,  though  once  large  and  populous,  is  not» 
of  little  importance.    AlosAtara  is  a  river  port, 

12.  New  Oastile,.  embracing  elevated  plains,  intersect 
ed  by  mountain  chains,  is  an  extensive  district  in  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom,  on  which  immense  flocks  of  sheep  are  fed. 
Wheat  is  largely  raised.  Here,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  Spain,  mules  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  The 
inhabitants  are  exceedingly  haughty,  use  a  language  of 
great  pomposity,  and  are  too  proud  for  ordinary  industrial 
pursuits.  It  includes  the  new  provinces — Madiid,  Toledo^ 
Ciudad  EecU  or  Ld  Mcmchor,  Cueviga,  and  G^uadaLaxa/ra, 

Madrid  (390,000)  has  an  uninviting  aspect.  It  is  situated  on  an 
exposed  plateau,  2^170^  feet  above  sea  level,  being  surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  entered  by  fifteen  gates.  It 
contains  many  wide  and  well-paved  streets,  public  walks,  foun- 
tains, richly  decorated  churches,  and  many  public  squares  and 
government  buildings.  It  has  a  university  of  considerable  reputation, 
an  amphitheatre  for  bull*fight8,  four  theatres,  and  three  museuma 
Twa  factories,  one  of  procelain^  the  other  of  tapestry,  are  carried  on. 
It  always  enjoys  a  pure  but  keen  air.  In  1526  a  treaty  was  made 
here  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  by  which  the  latter  was 
liberated  on  paying  a  ransom.  In  1808,  it  was  entered  by  the  French, 
who  held  it  until  18ia 

About  26  miles  N.W.  is  the  Eacurial^  a  magnificent  palace  and 
monastery,  erected  by  Philip  II.,  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  and  con- 
taining 48  wine  cellars,  11,000  square  windows,  1,860  rooms,  and 
14,000  doors.     It  was  slightly  injured  by  fire,  1872. 

Alcala  (4,000)  was  the  birth-place  of  Cervantes.  Toledo  (18,000),  a 
very  old  town,  with  a  ])alace,  a  university,  and  a  cathedral,  was  long 
famous  for  its  sword  blades.  Talavera  (6,000)  was,  in  1809,  the  scene 
of  a  victory  of  Wellington  over  the  French,  under  Victor.  Cuenga 
(8,000)  has  paper  mills,  and  an  establishment  for  washing  wool. 
Cludad-Seal  (10,000)  is  an  old  town,  with  trade  in  fruits  and  oil, 
Almaden  (9,000)  contains  the  richest  quicksilver  mine  in  Europe. 

13.  Leon,  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  the  Douro,  extends 
from  the  Asturias  mountains  to  the  Sierra  d'Estrella,  con- 
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sisting,  in  many  places,  of  a  barren  tract.  A  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  differ  from  all  other  Spaniards,  and  are  known 
as  carriers  throughout  the  country.  They  are  called  Mara- 
gatos  or  Moorish  Goths,  and  still  retain  the  habits  of  the 
Moors.     It  consists  of  LeoUj  Zamora,  and  Salamanca. 

Leon  (6,000)  is  a  very  old  town,  gloomy  and  dirty. 

Salamanca  (13,000),  with  a  celebrated  university  and  many  fine  old 
buildings,  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  Wellington  over  the  French, 
1812.  It  has  the  largest  bull-ring  in  Spain.  Astorga  is  the  capital 
of  the  Maragatos.    Zamora  (12,000)  stanlis  on  the  Douro. 

14.  Islands. — The  Balearic  Islands  (anciently  noted  for 
their  slingers)  constitute  a  modern  province,  and  the  Carutfry 
Islands  another. 


Islands. 


Balearic. 
Majorca, 
Minorca, 
Iviga, 

Formentera, 
Cabrera, 


Area  sq.  mis. 


Population, 


1,360  250,000 

45,000 
20,000 
2,000 
Used  as  a  place  of  exile  by  Spain. 


CapitaL 


Palma  (40,000). 
PortMahon(l7,000). 


Majorca,  the  largest,  has  an  uneven  snrface,  nicely  varied,  a  mild 
and  healthy  climate,  a  fertile  soil,  with  rich  pastures,  with  abimdanoe 
of  fruits  and  some  wine. 

Minorca,  with  similar  productions,  is  not  so  hilly  in  surface.  It 
was  held  by  the  British  from  1708  to  1758,  when  it  was  retaken  by 
the  French.  It  remained  under  Britain  from  the  peace  of  1763  till 
1782,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards ;  again  taken  by  Britain 
in  1798  ;  restored  1802. 

Palma  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  group. 

Port  Mahon,  exports  wine  and  fruit.    England  held  it  80  years. 

Seller  (10,000),  in  Majorca,  exports  oranges  very  extensively. 

The  Canary  Islands  are  seven  in  number — Tene- 
riffe,  Gran  Canada,*  Fortaventura,  Gomera,  Lauzarote, 
Palma,  and  Ferro,  together  with  many  islets.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  240,000. 

<*So  called  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  large  dogs  therein."— Pliiiir. 
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nonuui  (10,OD(9,  on  tiie  island  of  Gran  Oanaria,  ia  the  oommoreial 
capital,  and  has  a  good  harbonr,  and  active  trade  in  wine,  dried  fruits, 
and  other  productions  of  the  island. 

Tttnerlffe,  the  largest  island,  contains  the  capital  of  the  group,  Santa 
CnuE,  (9,000),  an  active  little  town,  at  an  attack  on  which  Nelson 
lost  his  arm.     Many  vessels  call  here  for  supplies.  * 

On  Teneriffe  stands  the  celebrated  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
which  exhibits  on  its  sides  every  variety  of  v^etable  production* 

R&ilWdfyS  connect  the  capital  with  Alicante  and  Santander, 
and  Barcelona  with  Valencia,  running  along  the  coast.  A  railway 
runs  through  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  connecting  Saragossa  with 
Bilbao.    From  Cordova  lines  proceed  to  Malaga  and  Cadiz. 

Mountains. — ^The  general  direction  of  the  mouiitaiiis 
of  ^'The  Peninsula  **  is  from  £.  to  W.  Five  extensive  ranges 
are  distinguished. 

TheFyrenees,  with  their  continuation,  the  Astnrlas  mountains, 
run,  with  little  interruption,  from  Cape  Creuse  to  Cape  Finisterre 
(an  elevated  bluff  cliff),  very  abrupt  towards  the  S.,  with  rugged 
features.  The  second  range  slopes  gradually  towards  the  N.,  but  is 
much  more  irregular  in  its  course,  commencing  a  little  S.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  £bro,  on  the  E.,  passing  K.  of  Madrid,  under  the  name 
of  Ccutilian  mounflains,  and  further  W.,  the  /Sierra  de  Oredos,*  the 
Sierra  de  Oata,  and,  in  Portugal,  the  Sierra  d^EstrelUt^  terminating  in 
the  Rock  of  Lisbon.  The  third  range  neither  rises  so  high  nor  extends 
80  long  as  the  preceding.  It  lies  S.  of  the  Tagus,  separating  the  basin 
of  that  river  from  that  of  the  Douro,  and  is  called  the  mountains  of: 
Toledo.  The  fourth  lies  S.  of  the  Guadiana,  and  is  called  the  Sierra 
Aforena,  which  is  crossed,  by  several  streams  which  flow  to  the  Gna- 
dalquiver.  The  fifth  range,  which  has  the  highest  peaks  in  the 
Peninsula,  may  be  traced  from  the  vicinity  of  Gibraltar  to  the  vici- 
nity of  Cape  Palos,  under  the  name  of  Sierra  Nevada,  The  snow-line 
on  this  mountain  is  about  9,609  feet  high ;  and  the  range  descends  in . 
terraces  almost  to  the  sea  shore. 

Table-land. — The  plateau  in  the  interior  has,  in  Castile,  a  mean 
elevation  of  2,500  feet,  is  skirted  by  the  Asturias  mountains  on  the 
north, while  on  the  west  it  proceeds  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 

Minerals.  —Spain  is  very  rich  in  minerals.  Silver  is  found  in  Gra- 
nada and  Murcia  ;  copper  and  manganese  in  the  same  districts;  iron 
is  found  all  over  the  country;  coal  in  many  places;  the  richest 

*  Sierra  means  saw-like,  j>te==a  pointed  height ;  e0rro=hog-baoked ;  and  aiauUU 
^ss:%  needle ;  ^ctNuiars«aow  mountains,  n0=riTer,  iM^ro^blaok,  uor9ria=.d»xk, 
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^ioMher  minas  in  Europe  are  at  Almadsa ;  <(»  in  Galioia  i  and 
viarhle  and  salt  in  Catalonia.  The  mineral  wealth,  for  want  of  good 
roads,  and  lack  of  local  enterprise,  is  very  little  developed. 

Forests  of  oork  trees,  plantations  of  olives,  and  groves  of  onmges, 
are  found  in  some  distriots;  bnt  in  general  the  aspeot  of  the  country 
is  dreary.  Most  of  the  Spaniards  dislike  trees ;  and  the  valuable 
forests  are  gradually  disappearing. 

Rivers. — The  Iberian  peninsula  slopes,  for  the  most 
part,  towards  the  Atlantic.  The  tivers  flowing  into  the 
Mediterranean  are — 

The  Lobregut,  wl^ch  rises  in  the  Pyrenees  and  flows  into  th^  sea  a 
few  miles  S.  of  Barcelona;  the  Ebro,  aU'eady  described ;  the  Ouada* 
laviar,  which  rises  in  Aragon,  and  flows  into  tiie  sea  at  Valencia, 
after  a  coarte  of  160  miles.  The  Juoar  rises  in  the  £.  of  the  table* 
land,  and  flows  nearly  S.  for  about  100  miles,  and  enters  the.  sea 
after  a  course  of  200  miles.  The  Segura  is  further  S.,  runs  through  a 
fertile  plain,  and  passes  Miircia  on  its  way  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  rivers  between  Gape  Palos  and  Gibraltar  on  the  S. 
and  into  the  bay  of  Biscay  on  the  N.,  are  unimportant,: 
the  following  rivers  flow  into  the  Atlantic : — 

The  MlBlio,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Galicia,  flows  S.  to  the 
town  of  Orense,  turns  S.W.,  and  after  forming  the  boundary,  for 
some  distance,  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  enters  the  sea,  after  a 
oourse  of  160  miles.  The  Douro  rises  in  the  plateau  of  Soria,  about 
3<*  E.  longitude.  It  is  formed  of  an  immense  number  of  streams  from 
the  mountains  on  either  side.  Its  OQurse  is  westerly ;  bnt  on  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal  it  runs  S.,  forming  the  boundary  for  60  miles ; 
again  turning  W. ,  it  entera  the  sea  near  Oporto,  after  a  coarse  of 
500  miles.  It  is  subject  to  violent  floods.  The  Tasrus  has  been 
described  at  p.  66.  The  Guadiana  descends  from  the  central  plateau ; 
after  flowing  about  1^0  miles  throug*h  the  plains,  deflects  S.  and 
forms  the  Portuguese  boundary,  for  about  30  miles.  It  now  enters 
Portugal,  but  near  its  mouth  again  flows  on  the  borders.  It  is  about 
450  miles  long,  and  flows  underground  for  15  m.  of  its  course. 
GuadalQuiver,  which  is  about  300  miles  long,  wafers  some  of  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  Andalusia,  passing  Cordova  and  Seville,  after  which  it 
makes  many  meanderings,  and  enters  the  sea,  two  swampy  islands 
being  formed  at  its  month. 

Climate,  &c.— The  climate  varies  greatly.  In  winter  the  cold  is 
very  severe,  and  rain  and  snow  are  frequent.  The  averas'e  rain-fall 
in  the  S.  and  on  the  W,  coast  is  from  25  to  36  inches ;  out  in  the 
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centre  of  the  country  only  10  inches.  In  Andalusia^  a  pestilential 
wind  called  aolano—the  sirocco  of  Italy — ^withers  vegetation.  The 
Galkffo,  a  N.  W.  wind  from  Galida,  is  stdll  more  destructive,  bringing 
disease  to  the  •eyes  and  cutting  down  olive  and  vine. 

Lak68.~There  are  no  large  lakes  found  in  Spain,  notwithstanding 
its  mountainous  surface. 

Coast  Line.— On  thjs  shore  of  the  bay  of  Biscay  the  coast  is  straight 
and  unbroken,  with  only  a  few  little  inlets  called  rias,  at  the  mouths 
of  small  rivers.  On  the  W.  the  coast  is  rooky,  with  many  fine  baya 
and  some  small  rooky  islands.  On  the  S.  W.  the  Atlantic  coast  is  low 
and  sandy,  and  in  some  places  even  swampy.  Trafalgar  is  a  promi« 
nent  cape  in  Andalusia,  off  which  Nelson  defeated  the  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain  and  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory,  1805.  From 
Gibraltar  to  Oape  Palos  the  coast  is  rooky,  with  few  inlets ;  but  from 
this  point  near  to  Alicante  a  low  coast  is  again  seen,  and  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  £bro  it  varies  much ;  towards  the  coast  of  France  it 
also  varies  considerably,  with  two  good  bays,  Barcelona  and  Kosas. 

KaaufEUStures  .—The  manufactures  of  Spain  ace  miimportant.  Silk 
is  made  at  Valencia  ;  linen  in  the  N.  W.  ;  and  wines  in  many  places. 

Agrlcultore  is  in  a  very  backward  state,  the  most  primitive  me* 
thods  of  tillage  being  still  in  general  use.  The  inhabitants,  like  those 
of  most  warm  countries,  are  endowed  with  very  little  energy,  though 
naturally  skilful  and  ingenious  as  artizans.  In  poor  districts  they 
eat  potatoes  fried  in  oil ;  but  the  peasant  generally  uses  bread,  fmits' 
and  stews.  On  the  whole  the  Spaniards  are  polite.  The  chief  crops 
are  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  maize. 

Commerce.— The  commerce  of  Spain  is  only  in  its  infancy.  Wines, 
fruit,  corkwood,  onions,  Marino  wool,  and  cattle,  are  largely  exported ; 
minerals,  to  a  limited  extent ;  horses  and  mules,  formerly  introduced 
by  the  Arabs,  are  remarkable  for  symmetry  and  beaUty. 

Education.— A  regular  system  of  Elementary  instruction  has  been 
lately  adopted  in  the  primary  schools ;  but  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  country  has  tended  greatly  to  retcurd  the  progress  of  education. 

Colonies.— Spain  possesses  the  following  colonial  possessions  : — ^The 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico  in  the  West  Indies;  the  Philippine 
and  Ladrone  islands  in  Asia ;  Fernando  Po,  Tetuan,  etc.,  in  Africa. 

Andorra.— This  little  republic  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
adjoining  Ari^ge,  occupying  a  very  picturesque  district,  about  37  fn. 
long  and  SO  m.  broad,  containing  much  iron  ore.  It  is  ruled  by  twb 
presidents,  one  appointed  by  if'ranoe,  the  other  by  the  Spanish  bishop 
of  Urgel,  with  a  council  of  twenty-four  members.  The  capital  is 
Andorra  (2,000) ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  iron  manu- 
facture, with  a  little  apiculture.    SmuggUng  is  muc^i  ^x«»ft\}i»^^» 
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BBinSH  POSSESSION. 

Gibraltar  is  a  projection  from  the  Spanish  mainland, 
going  as  far  S.,  sare  five  miles,  as  Tarifa  point,  4he  most 
southerly  land  of  Europe.  To  the  coast  line  of  Andalusia, 
the  *'  Eock  "  of  Gibraltar  (1,439  feet),  which  is  about  three 
miles  in  length,  is  attached  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus.  The 
town  is  built  on  the  only  landing  place,  on  the  W.,  where 
Gibraltar  bay  makes  a  circular  sweep  ;  and  craggy  rocks 
are  on  the  other  sides.  On  the  inaccessible  rocks  the 
monkeys  scamper  about  and  afbrd  amusement  to  the  garri- 
son— the  only  place  in  Europe  where  they  are  found  wild* 
The  fortifications  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  renderingit 
by  far  the  strongest  fortress  in  Europe.  Convict  labour  is 
largely  used  on  the  works. 

Gibraltar  (25, 000)  consists  of  three  streets  rannin^  parallel  to  each 
other,  the  longest  being  about  a  mile  in  length.  £v^ry  day  may  be 
seen  in  the  town  a  mixture  .of  the  inhabitants  of  most  European 
nations.  There  are  no  fresh  water  springs,  and  the  only  supply  is  the 
rainfall ;  hence,  in  the  hot  season,  from  July  to  November,  epidemics 
have  often  preyed  on  the  inhabitants.  In  1462  it  was  taken  from  the 
Moors.  In  1704  it  was  taken  by  Sir  G.  Kooke,  and  in  1779  it  was 
gallantly  defended,  against  a  combined  attack  of  France  and  Spain, 
by  General  Elliot,  created  Lord  Heathfield.  The  blockade  lasted  until 
1782.  About  1,000  guns  are  now  mounted  on  the  fortifications,  one 
of  which  is  fired  every  evening,  and  the  draw-bridge  from  the  main- 
land drawn  over.     It  is  a  free  port. 


PORTUGAL. 


Portugal*  partakes  in  its  entirety  of  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  Spain,  already  sufficiently  given  in  detail.  Though 
once  important,  and  holding  Brazil  as  a  colony,  it  is  now, 
perhaps,  the  least  influential  country  in  Europe. 

*  To  the  Portuguese  is  Justly  due  the  deyelopment  of  modem  marlttme  disooTezy. 
commenced  in  the  14th  eeutnrjr. 
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It  18  about  S(M)  miles  long,  and  134  broad,  and  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  36^60^  and  4Sf^  16^  N.  latitude ;  and  between  the  meridians 
of  6<>  15'  and  O*'  SO'  W. 

The  following  are  its  divisions  : — 


Old  Provinces. 

New  ProTincea. 

Capitals. 

Algarye, 

Faro, 

Faro  (9,000),  on  the  Douro. 

iS^J*' 

Beja  (6,000) 

Hsntejo, 

<£vora, 

Bmra  (16,000). 

( Portal6gre, 

Portal6gre  (6,000). 

i  Lisbon, 

LUban  (300,000). 

Bstremadura, 

•<  Santarem, 

Santarem  (8,000),  on  the  Tsgus. 

(Leiria, 

Leiria,  (3000),  on  the  Liz. 

1  Castello-Branoo 

Castello-Branco  (6,000). 

1  Guarda, 

Guarda  (3,000). 

Beta, 

^  Visen, 

Visen  (10.000). 

Coimbra, 

Coimbra  (18,000)  on  the  Mondego 

lAveiro, 

Aveiro  (5,000). 

Tnut-OB-KonteB, 

jViHa  Real 
(Braganza, 

Villa  B^l  (5,000).! 
Bragama  (5,000). 

Bntre-Donro-e- 
Mlnbo, 

1  Oporto, 

Oporto    (84,000),  on  the  Douro. 

<  Braga, 

Braga  (17.000),  on  the  Cavada 

(Viana, 

Viana  (8,000),  on  the  Lima. 

[The  towns  printed  in  italics  are  the  capitals  of  the  old  provinces.] 
Point  Qui  on  tJie  map  tJie  provinces  and  tJie  position  of  their  capitals, 

TOWNS.— Lisbon  is  very  nicely  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  in  the  midst  of  delightful  scenery.  The  part  of  the  town 
built  since  the  great  earthquake  is  well  laid  out  ;  but  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  city  narrow  streets  abound.  Among  the  public  build* 
ings,  the  royal  palaces  and  convents  are  the  most  striking.  In  1755 
a  great  earthquake_  destroyed  most  of  the  city,  60,000  inhabitants 
having  perished.  It  has  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  Europe. 

Oporto  stands  on  a  hill  about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Douro.  It  consists  of  many  broad  streets  with  some  narrow  ones — 
11  publio  squares,  a  cathedral,  theatre,  mint,  etc.  Its  inmiense  wine- 
cellars  are  unequalled;  wine  being  the  chief  export.  About  30 
English  houses  are  ix\  the  city.  It  gave  its  name  to  Port.  In  1832 
it  was  considerably  injured  by  the  troox^  of  Don  Pedro.    Braga  is  the 
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seat  of  the  primate  of  Fortagal,  and  hag  trade  in  hftta,  jewellery,  and 
cutlerj.  .  Evonw  a  walled  town,  has  manufactures  of  hardware  abd 
leather.  Coimbra,  picturesquely  built  on  a-  hill,  is  the  seat  of  the 
only  university.  It  is  an  old  town  of  some  historical  interest. 
Setubal  (13,000),  is  a  flourishing  port.  Blvas  is  noted  for  a  cathe- 
dral, aqueduct,  and  plum  market. 

Surface.— Three  chains  of  mountains  enter  from  Spain — the  Sierra 
d'JEstrella  (starry  mountain  range),  rising  about  7,Q00  feet  above  sea 
level  and  including  the  hills  Torres  VedraSy  of  historical  celebrity  as 
the  centre  of  Wellington's  lines,  1810.  A  second  rknge  runs  S.  of  the 
Tagus,  and  terminates  at  Cape  EspicheL  The  Sierra  Morena'oi  Spain 
terminates  at  Cape  St,  Vincent,  off  which  the  Spanish  fleet  was  defeated 
by  Sir  J.  Jervje,  1797. 

Between  these  ranges  extensive  valleys  lie,  most  of  which 
are  fertile ;  and  along  most  of  the  rivers*  banks  the  scenery 
is  wild  and  picturesque.  Algarve  is,  generally  speaking, 
sandy.  Alentejo  is  dull,  with  a  varied  surface,  sparsely 
peopled.  Traz-os-Monies  is  wild  and  picturesque.  Estre- 
madura  is  finely  diversified.  JBeira  is  rather  mountainous; 
Entre-Dourthe-Minho  is  the  best  tilled,  most  thickly  in- 
habited, and  most  fertile  of  all  the  provinces.^ 

Monntains  and  Riven. — These  have  been  already  sufficiently  re- 
f  rred  to  when  treating  of  Spain.  The  only  river  which  has  its  entire 
C}nr8e  in  Portugal  is  ijie  Mondego,  ' 

The  Productions  are  similar  to  those  of  Spain.  The  Minerals  in- 
clude lead,  copper,  iron,  tin,  salt,  coal,  slate,  and  marble.  Agriculture 
is  very  much  neglected,  but  crops  of  maize,  rice,  barley,  oats,  and 
flax  are  raised.  Cattle  are  numerous,  and  mules  and  donkeys  are  used- 
as  beasts  of  burden.  The  Forests  of  cork,  oak,  and  pine  are  extensive. 
The  Manufactures  consist  of  wine,  tobacco,  cigars,  and  a  little 
woollens  and  linens.  Much  fruit,  onions,  oil,  and  wine  are  exported. 
Almost  all  the  trade  of  the  country  is  with  England. 

Railways  connect  the  capital  with  Oporto,  Badajos,  fieja,  and  Evora, 
and  some  excellent  roads  have  recently  been  made. 

Colonies. — Angola,  Benguela,  Mozambique  Coast,  Cape  Yerd 
Islands,  St.  Thomas,  and  Prince's  Isles,  in  Africa.  €k>a,  I>amaiui» 
Diu,  and  Macao,  in  Asia. 

The  Azores  and  Madeira  Isles  belong  to  Portugal. 
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THE  KINGDOM  OP  ITALY. 

Italy  maj  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  distinct 
parts — the  plain  of  Lombardy,  the  Italian  peninsula,  and 
the  islands.  The  length  from  the  Alps  to  Cape  Spartivento 
is  750  miles ;  and  the  breadth  varies  frofn  330  miles  at  the 
north,  to  about  100  miles  in  the  centre,  and  1 5  miles  at  the 
Gulf  of  Squillace.  Italy  is  the  central  projection  of  Southern 
Europe.  It  has  been  often  styled  "  The  Garden  of  Europe/* 
from  its  delightful  climate  ;  and  its  shape  closely  resembles 
that  of  a  high-heeled  boot.  It  lies  between  the  parallels  of 
3?o  65'  and  47*>  N.,  and  the  meridians  of  G°  45'  andlS**  30'  E 

Italy  has  gradually  grown  out  of  the  dukedom  of  Savoy,  to  which 
was  added,  in  1720,  the  island  of  Sardinia,  with  the  title  of  kingdom. 
In  1815,  the  province  of  Genoa  was  added  ;  and  in  1859,  the  Austria* 
province  of  Lombardy  was  ceded  to  **  Sardinia,"  which,  in  turn,  gave 
ip  Savoy  and  Nice  to  Franco.  In  the  following  year,  the  duchies  of 
Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Modena,  with  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies^* 
and  the  papal  provinces  of  Romagna,  Umbria,  and  the  Marshes,  were 
idded,  and  the  capital,  which  had  hitherto  been  Turin,  was  transfenredi 
to  Blorence.  In  1866,  the  province  6f  Tenetia  was  eeded  by  Austria  ^ 
and  m  1870,  the  Papal  States  were  aU  annexed.  Finally,  in  1871 ,  the* 
lung  and  parliament  miule  Eome  their  residence. 

The  Plain  of  Lombardy,  traversed  by  the  Po  for  250  miles,  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  thickly  inhabited,  well  watered  by  this  river  and 
many  streams  which  rush  on  either  side  from  the  Alps  and  Apennines. 
This  district,  which  is  subject  to  malaria,  is  known  under  three  names 
— Maremma  in  the  N.,  Campagna  di  Soma  in  the  oentre,  and  Fontins 
Marshes  in  the  S.  We  may  also  distinguish  three  physical  regions-T*. 
the  Northern  Plain^  t2i6  Eastern  slope  of  th»  Apennines,  aa4  the 
Western  slope  of  the  same  moiintAJns. 

*  A  name  adopted  in  1815,  when  Naples  was  incorporated  with  the  iaiand  of  Sicily, 
and  ap  to  1860  mcluded  the  south  of  Ital;  together  with  the  island  of  Sicily. 


Ki  ITALT. 

The  follainng  is  s  popular  division  of  Italy : — 


Prorlnnt. 

Sq.  Dillel 

PopuHUOB. 

CipLML 

1  Pleilmont*     . 
9  Genoa 

3  Loim>aray     . 

4  Tenetu 
0  EmlUa 

6  TbflUanlLei, 

7  nmbila 
sTuBconr 

5  Daplea 

10  Papal  Ptotb.  . 
u  sicur 
laaarmnla 

12,777 
1,588 
S,G44 
9,fi9fl 
8.  GOO 
3,(100 

a&io 

8,418 
31607 

4,555 
10,425 

9,359 

3,000,000 

700,1100 

2,9dS,lSI 

2,603,099 

2.146,567 

880.000 

613,019 

1,820,830 

6,787,289 

72.%  161 

2,393,414 

538,064 

Turin  on  the  Po. 
fienoaontheO.  ofQenofc 
blilan  OD  the  Olona. 
Venice  on  the  Adriatic. 
Parma  on  the  Parma. 
Ancona  on  the  Adriatia; 
Peniffia  on  tbe  Tiber. 
FIoreDOBon  theAmo. 
Nai.lea  oq  the  Naples  Bay. 
Kome  on  the  Tiber. 

CflfiUflri  on  the  G.  Cagliaji 

[PoiTit  out  mtrnt^  thecofitattiiflheprovauaamlAtirpotitioit.} 

The  total  number  of  divisions  into  which  the  above  pro 
vinces  are  subdivided  is  73 — the  names  of  these  ve  thinldt 
unnecessary  to  give  in  such  an  elementaty  work. 

1.  Piedmont  is  traversed  1^  many  branches  of  the 
Alps,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  form  a  uatoral  barrier  be- 
tween Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Po  and  many  of  its  tributaries  ;  and  produces  mtuse^ 
nib,  wine,  fruit,  and  olive  oil.  The  railway  enters  &om 
France  through  the  Mount  Cenis  Tunnel,  completed  1871. 

Turin  {22,000),  with  a  flonriiliing  nniversity,  hai  extenaiTe  tilk  md 
velvet  manofactnrea.  It  has  >ome  good  palaoes,  librariea,  chnrchea, 
theatres,  together  with  an  obaerratory,  and  a  botanio  garden.  It  hu 
Itequently  been  attacked  by  the  French  and  Auitrians  in  their  rivalty 
for  Bupremaey  in  Italy. 

Oasale  (20,000)   (7^),  hu  lome  good  pnblio  boUdings.      It  is  a 
atrong  fortress,  with  manufacturea  of  silk  twi 
Alexandria  (S4,0I}(I),  is  also  very   strongly  built,  ami  has  e 
silk  toade,     AaCl  (31,000)  (JaRaraJ,  lies  among  piotureaque  h: 

•  Pied,  "foot;"  Jfoiil,  -monQtaln." 
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Harango,  2  miles  distant,  is  the  place  where  Napoleon  L  defeated 
the  Austrians,  1800.  NoTara  (28,000),  with  a  large  grain  and  rioe 
market,  ia  the  place  where  the  Anstrians  defeated  the  Sardinians.  1849. 
Vereelll  (22,000)  and  Coni  (20,000)  have  good  cathedrals.  MondOTl 
(18,000),  with  silk  and  worsted  factories,  was  the  scene  of  a  victory 
of  Napoleon  over  the  Sardinians,  1796.  It  was  sacked  by  the  French, 
1799.  AOBta,  in  an  Alpine  valley,  is  in  the  midst  of  pine  forests,  sil- 
ver, copper,  lead,  and  iron  mines,  fhzsa  (4,000)  has  many  old  roini^ 
with  iron  and  marble  qnanies  in  the  vicinity. 

2.  GeBOa  lies  S.  of  Piedmont  and  Parma,  and  along 
the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  Tlie  chain  of  the  Apennines 
carves  through  it  a  few  miles  from  the  sea.  The  soil  is  not 
very  fertile,  unless  near  the  shore  of  the  gulf;  but  on  the 
hill- slopes  there  are  fine  forests  and  good  pastures.  The 
chief  productions  are  silk,  wine,  figs,  oil,  oranges,  lemons, 
citrons,  aloes,  marble,  and  slate.  The  people  are  hardy 
and  industrious. 

Oenoa  (140,000),  a  free  porb,  stands  in  the  form  of  a  small  circle 
around  the  harbour,  with  the  Apennines  rising  behind.  The  city  is 
beautifully  built,  and  contains  tine  palaces,  gardens,  churches,  and 
convents,  though  many  of  the  streets  are  narrow.  It  has  a  univer- 
sity and  some  good  schools.  There  is  considerable  export  of  olive 
oil,  silk,  rice,  etc.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1797,  and  given  to 
Sardinia  1815.  0>lumbns,  the  discoverer  of  America,  was  bom  in 
Genoa. 

Chiayari  (11,000)  has  manufactures  of  light  willow  chairs.  Bapallo 
has  lace  and  oil  factories.  Spezzia,  an  arsenal,  on  a  fine  bay,  is  the 
terminus  of  the  cable  over  to  Corsica.  Novl  (12,000),  on  the  road 
from  Uenoa  to  Turin,  is  surrounded  by  mulberry  trees.  Here  a 
sanguinary  battle  was  fought,  1799,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated 
by  the  Austro-Russians.    Savona  (20,000)  is  an  active  port 

3.  Lombardy  stretches  from  Piedmont  to  Yenetia,  and 
firom  the  Alps  to  the  Po,  and  contains  part  of  Lakes  Como 
and  Garda.  Much  dairy  produce  is  raised  (including  the 
famed  Faimesan  cheese),  ind  exuberant  corn  crops.  About 
seventeen  millions  of  mulberry  trees  are  reared  in  this  pro- 
vince for  the  silk-worm. 

Ullan  (200,000)  stands  on  a  plain  between  the  Adda  and  Ticino. 
It  is  equally  remarkable  for  historical  associations  and  architectural 
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beauty ;  its  streets  are  wide,  public  buildiugs  elegant,  including  a 
^hite  marble  cathedral,  opera  house,  and  a  library.  It  is  a  great  seat 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  has  many  charitable  in^titntions.     The  city  has 
a  lively  and  gay  appearance.     Its  manufactures  consist  of  silk,  fire- 
arms, and  hardware.     In  1713,  it  was  attached  to  Austria;  but  in 
1859,  the  inhabitants  drove  the  Austrians  out  of  the  town.     P&yla 
(.30, 000)  is  a  decayed  city  on  the  Ticino,  with  a  university.     Here, 
in  1525,  Francis  J.  of  France  was  defeated  by  Charles  V .,  and  mada 
prisoner.     Lodl  (19,000),  the  seat  of  much  trade  in  cheese,  was  the 
scene  of  a  victory  of  Napoleon  1.  over  the  Austrians  in  1796.     Ber- 
gamo (40,000)  has  silk  trade,  and  a  large  axmual  fair.    It  gave  its 
name  to  a  perfume  called  Bergamot    Brescia  (40,000),  with  a  cathe-. 
dral,  has  mauy  Boman  antiquities.     Como  (28«000),  on  the  lake,  has 
silk  and  cloth  trade.    It  is  the  birth-place  of  the  younger  Pliny. 
SolferUu)  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  the  French  and  Sardinians  over 
the  Austrians,  in  1859.     Oremona  (30,000),  on  the  Po»  haa  long  been 
famous  for  its  violins.     Monza  (16,000)  has  a  palace,  cathedral,  and 
many  public  buildings.      In  one  of  its  churches  is  deposited  the  iroa 
crown  of  Lombardy.   Vamese  (13,000)  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  AIps^ 

4.  Venetia  lies  beyond  the  Mincio  and  the  lower  course 
of  the  Po,  embracing  some  of  the  Alpine  highlands,  and 
bordering  upon  the  Tyrol.  Along  the  Adriatic,  and  for  a 
considerable  distance  inland,  the  country  is  level,  and  much 
traversed  by  canals  and  rivers,  whic^^  bring  down  great 
quantities  of  sediment.  This  district  is  very  fertile,  well* 
cultivated,  and  exceedingly  productive. 

Venetia,  once  a  famous  republic,  extended  some  distance  inland ; 
but  not  so  far  as  the  modern  province.  This  republic  consisted  at 
first  of  Italian  refugees,  who  in  the  tif th  century  fled  from  the  scourges 
of  Attila.  In  the  middle  ages  it  had  become  one  of  the  first  maritime 
and  commercial  powers,  with  extensive  foreign  possessions,  including, 
at  one  period,  the  Morea,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Dalmatia.  It  was 
governed  by  a  chief  magistrate  (4oge»  dux  =:  duke),  who  became  the 
minion  of  a  few,  and  whose  government  becameanensample  of  tyranny 
%nd  corruption.  Napoleon  I.  overthrew  its  government  in  1797,  and 
m  1815  it  was  handed  over  to  Austria,  by  which  this  province  was 
seded  to  Italy  in  1866. 

Venice  (180,000),  **  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,"  occupies  a  cluster  of  72 
isles  in  the  midst  of  lagoons,  giving  it  the  appearance  by  night  of  a 
floating  eity.  A  bridge  of  200  arches  links  it  with  the  mainland;  and 
canals  are  used  instead  of  streets,  the  gondolas  serving  as  carriages. 
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The  real  streets  are  very,  narrow.  The  tide  rises  only  three  feet ; 
hut  the  onnmnt  whidh  enters  the  Adriatic  proceeds  along  the  Dalma- 
tian coaat,  and  winds  through  the  lagoons.  The  square  of  St.  Mark, 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  most  admired  by  foreigners.  An  arsenal, 
dockyard,  and  palace,  all  little  used,  are  imposing  monuments  ol  its 
former  greatness.    It  is  a  free  port. 

Padua  (45,000)  (Bnnta)  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  in  which 
Galileo  was  a  professor ;  has  a  botanic  garden,  a  cathedral,  and  a 
public  library.  Vlcenza  (30,000)  is  extensirely  engaged  in  silk 
trade.  It  has  also  trade  in  com,  wine,  linens,  and  woollens.  Adria^ 
though  formerly  on  the  coast,  is  now  15  miles  inland.  It  gave  name 
to  the  Adriatic.  The  famous  Quadrilateral,  considered  impreg- 
nable, consists  of  the  fortresses — Mantua  (30,000),  on  an  island  in 
the  Mincio,  is  entered  by  five  gates,  and  is  beautifully  built.  It  has 
a  cathedral,  nniyersity,  some  elegant  churches,  two  synagogues,  and 
trade  in  silk,  leather,  and  paper — taken  by  the  French  1797 ;  AUies, 
1799;  near  it  Virgil  was  bom ;  Peschiera  (3,000)  stands  where  the 
Mincio  leaves  lake  Garda.  Verona  (60,000)  {Adige)^  also  entered  by 
five  gpates,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  good  dye-works  and  silk- 
mills.  A  congress  was  held  here  of  the  European  powers,  in  1822,  to 
prevent  the  encroachments  of  Russia  on  Turkey :  Legnago  (Adifft) 
is  the  fourth  fortress.  Chioggia  (27,000)  is  on  the  lagoons  near 
Venice.  Bassano  (14,000)  {Brenta)  has  manufactures  of  straw  hats. 
Udine  (20,000)  is  an  important  town  in  the  N.E. 

5.  ^TYiilifl.  embraces  the  district  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  Po.  It  includes  the  late  duchies  of  Farma  and 
Modena,  with  a  portion  of  the  once  Papal  States. 

Parma  (45,500)  is  a  town  of  ancient  date,  with  a  university  (sup- 
pressed 1881),  and  a  cathedral,  both  of  considerable  merit. 

Piacenza  (35,000)  (Po)  is  a  handsome  city,  with  good  public 
buildings.  Modena  (36,000)  {Panaro)  has  some  good  colleges  and 
schools.  Reggie  (20,000)  was  the  birthplace  of  Ariosto  and  Corregio. 
Bologna  (90,000)  (Eeno)  is  a  large  university  city  connected  with 
Florence  by  a  railway ;  has  trade  in  silk,  glass,  etc.  Ferrara  (20,000) 
Ib  a  decayed  old  town,  with  a  university.  Ravenna  (60,000),  now 
6  m.  inland,  was  once  a  seaport  of  importance — was  last  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  chief  station  for  the  fleet.  Rimini  ^Ariminttm) 
(17,000)  {Adriatic)  is  a  decayed  port. 

6.  The  Marches  formerly  belonged  to  the  '<  States  of 
the  Church.^'  They  lie  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Adriatic.    The  inhabitants  axe  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Anoona  (45,000)  is  an  active  commercial  port,  built  in  the  form  ol 
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an  amphitlieatre.  It  is  an  epiBOopal  oj^,  and  has  some  Boman 
remains.  It  exports  grrain.  On  the  iNmks  of  the  Metauro 
(Metaurut),  a  little  N.,  the  Romans  OTerthrew  Hasdznbal  B.o.  204. 

liOreto  (6,000)  has  a  magnificent  chnrdh  which  is  much  frequented 
by  devotees.  Urbino,  the  birthplace  of  Bapbael,  is  now  noted  ixx 
its  painted  pottery,  called  Majolica. 

7.  Umbria  is  an  inland  district,  occupying  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Tiber,  and  traversed  by  the  Apennines. 

PerufiTia  (18,000)  stands  80  miles  N.  of  Rome»  with  a  university  and 
V>me  silk  trade.  A  few  miles  distant  stands  the  lake  of  Sanudram^ 
Thrasymenus,  on  whose  shores  Hannibal  defeated  the  consul  flavins 
B.O.  217. 

8.  Tuscany  lies  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  level  towards  the  sea,  elevated  in  the  interior, 
but  generally  very  fertile.  Here  the  best  olive  oil  is  pro- 
fusely produced.  Straw  plait,  for  straw  hats,  is  made 
extensively.  The  Amo  and  Omhrone  are  the  chief  rivers; 
but  the  low  lands  near  their  banks  are  subject  to  malaria. 
The  island  of  Mha  lies  a  few  miles  off  the  coast.  It  was 
the  residence  of  Napoleon  I.  in  his  exile  in  1814. 

Florence  (115,000),  called  <*  Florence  the  Beautiful,"  in  the 
Garden-valley  of  the  Amo,  charmingly  combines  mediseval  grandeur 
with  modem  elegance  in  its  noble  mansions.  It  is  in  shape  a 
pentagon  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  entered  by  eight  gates.  It 
possesses  many  spacious  galleries  of  the  fine  arts,  libraries,  and 
churches — a  splendid  cathedral,  a  ducal  palace,  etc.  Its  manufactures 
include  silks,  carpets,  straw  hats,  porcelain,  and  jewellery.  In  the 
middle  ages  Florence  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  republic.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Dant6,  and  of  Pope  Leo  X. 

Arezzo  (11,000),  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  once  important,  is 
now  a  decayed  town.  Leghorn  (100,000)  {Mediterranean),  the  port 
of  Florence,  is  a  well  built  town  of  great  commercial  importance. 
Great  nimibers  of  **  Leghorn  hats  "  are  exported.  It  is  a  free  port. 
Pisa  (31,000)  {Arno)y  with  a  university,  has  some  fine  public  build- 
ings, but  a  declining  trade.  It  is  remarkable  for  a  **  leaning  tower," 
which  is  188  feet  high,  and  diverges  fifteen  feet  from  perpendicularity. 
Lucca  (22,000)  {Serchio)^  with  good  baths,  is  in  a  pleasant  plain, 
surrounded  by  hills,  and  has  trade  in  oil  and  silk.  Siena  (23,000)  has 
a  university  and  renowned  marble  quarries. 

9.  Neapolitan  Provinces  include  the  whole  of  the 

S.  of  the  Peninsula,  and  with  great  natural  advantages  com- 
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bine  a  fine  oHmate  and  luxuriant  productions;  biit  the 
inliabitants  are  poor  and  very  inactive.  Tlie  chief  produc- 
tions are  maize,  olives,  wine,  and  fruit,  with  plenty  of  fish. 
It  contains  two  of  the  four  active  volcanoes  of  Europe. 
The  island  of  Ischia,  with  mineral  baths,  lies  off  the  bay  of 
Naples,  and  yields  sulphur. 

Naples  (452,000),  the  largest  city  of  Italy,  stands  on  a  beautiful 
htkjf  the  shores  of  which  are  studded  with  villas,  olive  and  orange 
groves,  vineyards  and  orchards,  -mth  nice  plantations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  number  of  public  edifices 
rather  below  the  average.  The  industry  consists  in  silk,  cotton,  and 
doth  manufactures,  with  fishing,  trade  in  fruits,  essences,  and  wine. 

Capua  (16,000)»(  Voitumo)^  arohiepiscopal  city,  is  strongly  fortified. 
Gtaeta  (13,000)  {Mediterranean)  is  another  stronghold,  the  refuge  of 
the  P6pe  in.  1848,  and  of  Francis  II.  when  he  was  driven  from  Naples 
in  1860.  Salerno  (29,000)  is  further  S.  on  the  coast,  with  excellent 
oranges;  and  Beggrio  (^0,000)  is  the  port  for  the  island  of  SiciJy.  It 
exports  citrons,  oranges,  and  xnL  Taranto  (27,000)  is  an  old  decaying 
town.  Brlndisi  (12,000)  {Adriatic)  is  the  port  of  embarkation  for 
Alexandria  on  the  «* overland  route."  Bart  (18,000)  {Adriatic) ^  and 
Barletti  (28,000),  on  the^  golf  of  Manfredonia,^  are  also  active  ports. 
Foggia  (35,000)  is  the,  centre  of  trade  in  corn,  cheese,  cattle,  and 
wooL  AQuila  {Peacara)^  the  birthplace  of  Sallust,  and  Nola,  where 
Augustus  died,  and  where  bells  were  first  used  in  churches,  are  small 
towns.  Arpino  was  the  birthplace  of  Cicero.  Portid,  near  the  site 
of  Hereulaneum,  and  the  ports  tOcranto  and  Oallipoli,  are  small 
towns  with  local  trade.  Sorrento,  the.  home  of  Tasso,  is  on  the 
coast.  ■  Malda  was  the  scene  of  a  victory,  under  Sir  J.  Stewart^  in  1806* 

10.  Papal  Frovinoes,  now  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  lie  along  the  Mediterranean,  stretching  8.  of  Borne 
ahout  sixty  miles,  and  N.  of  it  about  the  same  distance. 
In  the  S.  are  the  Pontine  Marshes^  very  unhealthy,  and  much 
needing  drainage.     The  industry  is  not  much  deyeloped.  . 

Borne  (244,500),  the  capital  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  once  the 
mistress  of  many  nations,  stands  about  16  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  which  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  walls 
extend  outside  the  city,  and  have  a  circuit  of  Id  miles.    The  chief 

•  Betrolted  to  Hannibal  alter  bis  victory  at  Cannae,  b.o.  316 :  taken  by  the 
Bomans  after  a  siege  in  tibe  following  year. 
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•Ineiig  the  CotaO)  Irliioh  is  long  and  wide;  bnt  many  d  the  o&sn 
are  narrow  and  dirty.  The  public  buildings  are  superb — ^the  Vatican, 
the  residence  of  the  Popes,  contains  the  richest  collections  of  andent 
-and  modem  art,  with  a  library  and  MSS.  in  all  languages.  Borne 
has  a  University,  founded  1244,  and  an  astronomical  observatory: 
364  churches  are  scattered  through  the  city — St.  John  Latmnn,  in 
which  the  Popes  are  crowned,  being  the  metropolitan ;  but  St.  Peter^s 
resembling  St.  Paul's  in  London,  being  the  most  magnificent.  It 
cost  ten  millions  sterling,  was  176  years  in  building,  and  covers  eight 
acres.  The  Catacombs,  which  were  used  by  early  Christians  as 
places  of  refuge  and  concealment,  are  of  g^reat  interest.  The  gal^ 
lories  of  which  they  consist  turn  and  wind  in  many  directions ;  and 
some  of  the  cells  were  used  as  places  of  sepulture.  It  has  trade  in 
silks  and  perfumes.  Civlta  Vecclda  (12,000)  (MedUerranem)  is  a 
free  port,  with  rich  alum  mines  near,  and  considerable  trade  by  sea. 
Viterbo  (21,000)  stands  inland ;  Ostia^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tibo*,  is 
almost  deserted.  Tlvoli  and  Terraclna  (Amsmt)  may  only  be  named ; 
the  latter  is  in  the  B,  of  the  provinee. 

11.  Sicily  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  wif^  many  fine  bar* 
bours  aroimd  the  coast,  a  fertile  interior,  a  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  some  delightful  scenery.  The  enormous 
▼olcano,  Mount  Mna,  on  the  £.,  has  good  vegetiUaioii 
around  the  base,  above  which  is  a  woody  zone  of  oak, 
beech,  and  chestnut,  interspersed  with  some  pasture  land. 
On  the  N.  coast  lie  the  Lipa/ri  isles,  all  of  volcanic  nature. 
Sicily  produces  grain,  sulphur,  wines  and  dried  fruits. 

Palermo  (220,000)  has  wide  streets,  9aiQ  squares,  and  handsome 
public  buildings,  a  university,  botanic  garden,  and  an  observatory, 
with  trade  in  wine  and  fruits.  It  stands  on  a  fertile  plain,  commanding 
a  fine  sea  view.  In  1282  the  '*  Sicilian  Vespers  "  were  enacted  here, 
when  the  inhabitants,  onEasterSunday,massacredtheErench  garrisoD. 

Messina  (70,000)  {Strait  of)  is  a  good  commercial  port,  with  a 
good  harbour,  fine  public  buildings,  and  mountains  in  the  back- 
ground. Catania  (84,000)  {E,  coast)  has  silk  trade  and  exports 
of  g^ain.  Marsala  (34,000)  {W.  coast)  has  exports  of  excellent  wine, 
to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Bronte  (12,000)  has  ^aper  mills,  and 
trade  in  almonds,  oil,  and  wine.  S3n:«pCU8e  [Siragosa']  (20,000),  on  a 
splendid  bay,  is  a  decayed  town,  taken  by  the  Bomans  under  Har- 
cellus,  after  a  siege  in  the  defence  of  which  Archimedes  the  Mathe- 
matician took  a  prominent  part,  and  perished  before  its  surrender, 
S.C.  211.  Trapani  (26,000)  exports  coral,  salt,  and  wheat ;  Girgenti 
(20,000)  grain,  almonds,  and  sulphur ;  Lipari  (14,000)  precious  stones 
and  sulphur ;  Castelamare  (15,000)  (jCoast)  is  a  watering  place. 

12,  jSardinia)  a  little  larger  than  Sicily,  is  hardly  so 
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fertile.  The  yegetatioii  is  delightful.  The  vine,  olive, 
orange,  myrtle,  arbutus,  flourish,  and  form  cover  for  the 
wild  boar,  deer,  quail,  and  partridge.  This  island,  like 
Sicily,  was  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  Komans.  The  in- 
habitants, though  hospitable,  are  said  to  be  indolent,  crafty, 
and  revengefuL  On  the  N.  is  the  gulf  of  Aainora,  with  the 
small  isles,  Oaprera  and  Magdalena ;  and  on  the  S.,  the 
gulf  of  Cagliari.    Lead  and  silver  mines  are  worked. 

CafiTliari  (32,000)  is  <m  a  hill  in  the  S.  of  the  island,  with  a  gt)od 
university,  a  cathedral,  and  many  fine  ohurohes.  All  the  inhabitants 
retire  to  sleep  at  noon,  when  the  heat  out  of  doors  is  oppressive, 
Sassari  (27,000)  in  the  N.has  also  a  university,  and  trade  in  fruit,  oil, 
and  tobacco.  Oristano  (T%r8o)  is  an  active  little  port,  with  fine 
orange  groves  in  the  neighbourhood,  Terranovaf  on  the  N^iEl,  has  a 
good  harbour  and  active  trade. 


Mountains. — ^The  Alps  and  Apennines  have  already  been  de* 
scribed ;  Vesuvius,  near  Naples,  JEtna,  in  Sicily,  and  StromboU^  on  an 
idand  of  the  same  name,  are  three  active  volqanoes. 

&ivejr8..~The  Po,  already  described,  has  the  following  tributaries : 
on  the  left,  the  Dora,  Sesia,  Tieino  (out  of  L.  Maggiore) ;  the  Adda 
(from  L.  Como) ;  the  O^lio  (from  L.  Iseo) ;  and  the  Mineio  (from  L. 
Garda).  On  i^e  right  it  receives  the  Trebia,  and  the  Tanaro, 
The  Piave,  Brenta  and  Adige  are  the  most  important  rivers 
in  Venetia,  all  carrying  with  them  vast  quantities  of  earth,  and 
often  Inundating  the  plains.  The  Var,  Amo,  Ombrone,  Tiber,  and 
Voltumo  are  on  W.  coast. 

Coast  Line,  etc. — ^The  coast  line,  though  stretching  a  distance  of 
at  least  2,000  miles,  has  not  many  good  bays.  For  want  of  a  good 
tide  the  harbours  are  liable  to  become  choked,  particularly  on  the  £. 
On  the  W.  side  good  harbours  are  at  Genoa,  Spezzia,  Gaeta,  Leghorn, 
and  Naples.  The  g^ulf  of  Genoa,  though  large,  is  of  little  depth ;  but 
the  coast  in  this  part  exhibits  considerable  beauty  and  variety.  The 
ooast  around  the  gulfs  of  Naples,  Manfredonia,  and  Salerno  is  very  pic* 
turesqne.    The  gulfs  of  Taranto,  Squillace,  £uf emia,  may  be  named. 

Minerals. — The  minerals  are  valuable— marble,  alabaster,  alum, 
and  sulphur  are  the  most  important. 

Education. — Great  efforts  are  being  made  at  present  to  spread 
education  in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  A  short  time  since  only  one  in 
six  of  the  inhabitants,  on  an  average,  Could  read. 

Railways. — The  principal  railway  runs  from  France  through  Mont 
Cenis,  passes  Turin,  Novara,  Milan,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Modena,  and 
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from  Bimini  along  the.  coast,  pasamg  Anoona,  Fogs^a,  fiarletta,  and 
Bari,  whence  one  line  g^s  to  Brindisi,  another  to  Taranta  On  the 
W.  of  the  Apennines  a  railway  connects  Naples  with  Salerno, 
proceeds  northward  to  Rome,  thence  to  Pisa,  Florence,  and  Genoa. 

Lalces. — ^Pemg^a  (ancient  name  Thrasy menus)  ^  in  Umhria,  SoUenoj 
and  BracoianOf  N.  of  Bome. 

San  Marino,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  states 
o^Europe,  has  already  been  mentioned  at  page  5?» 

British  Possession. — We  possess. the  JEfa/^M^  Group, 

lying  fifty  miles  S.  of  Sicily,  and  consisting  of  Malta 
(142,000),  GoM  (16,000),  and  Comino.  Cotton,  honey,  and 
fruits  are  the  prodnctions. 

ValeUa  (45,000),  the  capital,  is  strongly  fortified.  This  is  the 
chief  station  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  principal  depot  for 
English  merchandize  in  the  Mediterranean.    It  exports  raisins. 


KINGDOM  OP  GREECE. 

Greece,  called  by  its  inhabitants  Hellas,  ranks  in  his- 
torical interest  above  every  other  country,  as  having  been  the 
seat  of  liberty,  the  fine  arts,  literature,  and  eloquence,  when 
most  other  nations  were  inhabited  by  barbarous  hordes. 

"  Greece,  I  hasten  from  thy  shore : 
Thou'rt  Greece,  hut  living  Ghreece  no  more.** 

Greece,  to  which  the  Ionian  Islands  were  annexed  in  1863,  regained 
its  independence  in  1832.  It  lies  hetween  the  parallels  of  36**  25'. 
and  89'  30'  N. ;  and  19**  36',  and  26*"  E.  longitude.  It  consists  with 
the  Ionian  Isles  of  thirteen  *' nomarchies.'*  The  surface  is  much 
cavered  with  forestb  of  pine,  with  oak  in  the  upper  regions.  The 
vegetation  is,  in  general,  rich  and  varied ;  hut  agriculture  is  still 
backward.  Fruit,  including  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  almonds* 
citrons,  currants,  constitutes  an  important  industry.  Cotton,  silk, 
tobacco,  rice,  wool,  and  com,  are  also  exported. 

Greece  is  usually  divided  into  three  parts — Continentai  ; 

Peninsular y  connected  with  the  former  by  the  Isthmus  of 

Corinth ;  and  Imulary  which  consists  of  the  Ionian  Isles j  the 

CycladeSy  and  the  Sporades,  together  with  the  island  of 

Negropont. 

Li^adia,  Boumelia,  or  N.  Greece,  lies  N.  of  the  gulf 

of  Corinth.     A  chain  of  mountains,  coming  from  Turkey, 
runs  through  it,  and  forms  many  valleys  and  river-basins. 
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Athens  (44,000)  la  situated  on  two  small  streams;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel,  and  the  Parthenon,  or  temple 
of  Minerva,  has  few  traces  of  its  ancient  splendour.  It  contains  a 
cathedral,  a  cumbrous  royal  palace,  a  university,  and  other  public 
institutions.    PlrsiuB  (6,600),  a  pretty  town,  is  the  port  of  Athens. 

Livadia  (5,000)  is  considered  the  best  town  in  the  district  Meso- 
longM  (4,000),  in  the  W.,  was  besieged  in  the  civil  wars.  Here 
Lord  L>yron  died,  1824  Lepanto  (2,000)  gives  its  name  to  the  Gnlf 
on  which  it  stands. 

The  Morea,  so  called  by  the  ancients  from  the  re- 
semblance of  its  shape  to  the  leaf  of  a  mulberry  tree,  is  a 
peninsula  terminating  in  three  capes  in  the  S. — Malia  to 
the  E.,  Matapan  in  the  centre,  and  Qallo  in  the  W.  This 
district  was  called  Peloponnesus,  The  interior  is  moun- 
tainous, and  the  shores  level. 

Napoll  dl  Romania  or  Nauplla  (6,000),  at  the  head  of  a  gulf 'of  the 
fame  name,  exports  wine. 

Patras  (19,000),  on  the  G.  of  Lepanto,  is  the  largest  town,  and  has 
extensive  foreign  trade.  Navarlno,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  is 
noted  for  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  1827,  by 
the  British,  French,  and  Russian  squadrcms— called  the  **  untoward 
event.  **  Argos  (8,000)  is  in  the  midst  of  cotton,  vine,  and  rice 
plantations.    Corinth  (3,000)  has  few  remains'(rf  its  former  greatness. 

Insular  Greece  embraces  the  Ionian  Isles,  the  island 
of  Euboea,  the  Cyclades,  and  most  of  the  Sporades, 

The  Ionian  group  comprehends  seven  large  islands,  with 
about  thirty  islets.  In  general  they  enjoy  a  delightful  climate. 
Their  surface  is  rugged,  coasts  irregular,  with  many  barren 
rocks,  and  heath-clad  hills.  Commerce  is  active.  In  general 
the  productions  are  olive-oil,  wine,  silk,  cottons,  and  fruits. 

Corfu,  the  most  northerly  of  these  islands,  contains  the  capital  or 
the  group,  Corfu  (20,000),  containing  a  motley  population,  with  active 
trade  in  raisins,  wine,  and  oil.    The  island  has  many  olive  groves. 

Pazo  has  Port  Gai  for  its  capital.  Santa  Maura  has  imposing 
white  cliffs.  Cephalonla,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Corinth, 
has  a  black  mountain,  rising  4,500  feet,  clothed  with  pine  trees.  It  is 
noted  for  its  gi-apes.  Its  capital  is  Agostoli,  Zante  is  noted  for 
its  profusion  of  aromatic  plants,  whose  fragrance  in  spring  time  is  per- 
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ceptible  out  at  sea.  It  has  long  been  famed  for  its  currants.  ZanU 
(25,000)  exports  raisins,  oil,  and  wine.  Itliaca,  or  TMakl,  is  moan- 
tainous,  with  deep  ravines  interspersed.  Cerigo,  lying  to  the  S.  of  the 
Morea,  abounds  with  natural  caverns  and  produces  excellent  honey. 

Euhoea  runs  parallel  to  the  E.  coast  of  N.  Greece,  for  a  length  of  115 
miles,  being  only  15  miles  broad.  A  range  of  mountains  runs  along 
its  £.  shore,  which  is  bold  and  rocky.  It  produces  grain  and  wine 
in  the  low  lands,  with  timber  on  the  mountain  Sides.  A  bridge 
across  the  narrow  strait  connects  it  with  the  main  land.  Population 
75,000,  area,  1,700  square  miles.  Egripo  or  Negropont  is  a  small 
town  in  the  W. 

The  Cyclades  lie  in  three  rows,  one  of  which  seems  to  be  a  conti* 
nuation  of  Euboea,  and  one  of  Attica.  These  islands  are  in  general 
rocky,  bare,  and  naked.  Ssrra,  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  contains 
the  capital,  Syra,  or  Hernfiopolis  (25,000),  a  busy  port,  but  now  de- 
clining. The  other  islands  are: — Siphattio,  very  fertile;  JS'axia,  the 
largest,  has  fruit-tree  groves  ;  Zea  produces  tanning  from  the  acorn ; 
Thermia,  Milo,  Jura^  Paro,  etc.,  may  be  named.  Faros,  on  the  isle 
of  the  same  name,  is  a  fortified  port. 

The  Sporades,  or  *'  scattered  ''  isles,  are  usually  divided  into  the 
North^n,  which  are  intersected  by  the  39th  parallel ;  Skyra,  Scopdo, 
and  SkiathOf  productive,  well  wooded,  and  well  watered,  are  the  chiei 
The  Western  Sporades  include  Salamis*  Poron,  with  a  dockyard  for 
the  government ;  Kvluri  is  barren ;  £!(^ina  fertile  ;  Hydra  contains 
the  town  of  Hydra  (10,000),  considered  the  capital.  It  became  very 
prosperous,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  War  of  Independence.  With 
an  agreeable  climate,  it  still  is  a  favourite  resort,  and  has  active  trade. 

Minerals. — Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  with  salt  and 
marble  are  found. 

Elyers. — None  of  the  rivers  of  Greece  are  important.  The  Achehms 
rising  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  flowing  S.  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  after  a 
course  of  130  miles,  is  the  largest.  The  Alpheus  on  the  banks  of  which 
the  Olympic  games  were  practised,  is  in  the  Morea.  All  the 
rivers  are  nearly  dried  up  in  summer. 

Industry,  etc. — The  climate  varies  considerably — the  heat  in  sum- 
mer is  sometimes  excessive,  and  the  cold  in  winter  very  intense,  par- 
ticularly  on  the  mountains.  In  autumn  and  winter  heavy  rains  fall. 
Agricxdture  is  carried  on  with  primitive  rudeness,  and  is  very  back- 
ward. The  pastures  are  much  better  looked  after,  and  Arcadia  is 
still,  as  of  old,  the  land  of  shepherds.  The  most  important  produc- 
tions are  cereals,  figs,  maize,  rice,  currants,  and  silk,  with  cotton, 
madder,  and  tobacco.  The  Manufactures  consist  of  coarse  articles 
of  cotton  and  wool  for  domestic  use,  together  with    embroidering 

*  Off  which  the  Athenians  defeased  Xerxta. 
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in  gold,  ttlver,  tnd  aUk*  Soma  ship-building,  eutlery,  with  saddlery, 
etc.,  is  carried  on.  Commerce  is  very  extensively  carried  on  ;  and 
the  country  has  naturally  every  advantage  for  its  development.  The 
Greeks  are  active  and  skilful  sailors.  The  roads  are  miserable,  rivers 
unnavigable,  and  the  country  is  without  canals. 

Bdnoatlon  is  free  to  all ;  and,  consequently,  most  of  the  learned 
professions  are  over*stocked.  The  education  system  includes  a  large 
number  of  elementary  schools,  about  half  as  many  higher  schools, 
normal  schools,  etc. ;  and,  finally,  the  national  university  at  Athens, 
with  faculties  of  theology,  philosophy,  law,  and  medicine. 


TURKEY  IN  EUROPE.* 

Turkey  in  Europe  is  only  a  part  of  the  Great  Ottoman 
Empire.  It  lies  S.  of  Eussia  and  Austria,  and  £1.  of  Greece, 
extending  from  38«  to  40°  20'  N.  latitude,  and  from  15M0' 
to  30  £.  longitude.  It  is  washed  by  four  seas — the  Black 
Sea,  Marmora,  Archipelago,  and  Adriatic.  The  extreme 
distance  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  700  miles,  and  the  distance 
N.  and  S.  is  about  the  same. 

Strictly  speaking,   this  country  is  divided  into  14  eyalets ;  but 
geographers  only  distinguish  the  following  provinces  : — 


Capital. 


Province. 

Population, 

1.  Romnella,  - 

1,300,000 

2.  Thessaly,   - 

2.600,000 

3.  Albania,     - 

1,200,000 

i.  Herzegovlua, 

300,000 

6.  Montenegro, 

190,000 

6.  Bosnia, 

600,000 

7.  Croatia,     - 

300,000 

8.  Servia, 

1,400,000 

9.  Bulgaria,  - 

3,000,000 

10.  Moldavia,  - 

2,000,000 

11.  WaUachia  - 

2,900,000 

Constantinople  on  the  Bosphorus. 

Larissa  on  the  Salambria. 

Janiua  on  the  TTiri 

Mostar  on  the  Narenta. 

Cettigne. 

Bosna- Serai  on  the  Bosna. 

Banialuka  on  the  Verbas. 

Belgrade  on  the  Danube. 

Sophia  on  the  Isker. 

Jassy  on  the  Bacblni. 

Bukarest  on  the  Dimbowitza. 


1.  Roumelia  is  the  most  important  and  most  beautiful 

*  The  National  debt  has  increasied  to  about  120  millions  of  money,  for  whicli  10  oi 
18  per  cent  is  actually  paid,  this  being  the  usurious  rate  of  interest  in  Turkey,  where 
industry  and  commerce,  the  usual  main-springs  of  wealth,  are  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
Blessed  with  a  rery  productive  soil,  a  genial  climate,  and  ricii  stores  of  minerals, 
yet  the  country  still  remains  poor  and.backwai-d. 
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of  the  provinces.  It  extends  nearly  from  the  Balkan  moun- 
tains on  the  N.  to  the  ^gean  Sea  on  the  S.  (and  corresponds 
to  ancient  Thrace  ^nd  Macedon),  in  which  direction  is 
the  general  slope  of  the  country.  The  climate  of  this  pro- 
vince is  delightful.  The  rivers  Maritta,  Kalusu,  Struma^ 
and  Vardar  drain  it.  On  the  S.  are  the  gulfs  of  Contessa, 
Mante  Santo,  Cassandra,  and  Salonika. 

Constantinople*  (800,000),  called  by  the  Turks  Stamboul,  is  nicely 
situated  at  the  south  entrance  of  the  Bo8phoru8,t  on  a  triangxdar 
promontory  consisting  of  seven  hills:  an  arm  of  the  strait,  called 
from  its  shape  and  beauty  the  "  Golden  Horn,"  running  in  for  five 
miles,  is  a  safe  harbour.  Two  of  the  suburbs,  Oalata^  the  seat  of 
commerce,  and  Pera,  the  residence  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  and 
consuls,  are  4  Httle  distant.  The  city  itself,  though  imposing  when 
seen  at  a  distance,  resembling  a  mingled  forest  of  cypress  and  marble 
minarets,  consists  of  tortuous  dirty  streets,  infested  by  savage  dogfs. 
The  palace  of  the  Sultan  is  an  imposing  structure,  surrounded  by 
high  walls,  and  entered  by  eight  gates,  one  of  which  is  called  the 
Sublime  Forte.  The  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  formerly  a  Christian  Ghuroh, 
occupies  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills. 

Adrianople  (100,000)  {Maritza),  the  second  town,  has  a  beautiful 
situation,  and  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  large  and  rich  territory. 
It  has  trade  in  silk,  cotton,  and  essences.  It  was  entered  by  a  Knssian 
army  in  1828.  Enos  is  its  port.  Philippopolis  (46,000)  {Maritza)^ 
is  a  good  inland  town.  Gallipoli  (20,000)  {Dardanelles)^  is  an  active 
port,  with  manufactures  of  Kussia  leather.  It  was  the  first  town  in 
Europe  taken  by  the  Turks  (1356).  Ca villa,  a  small  port  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  JEgean  Sea  (Neapolis),  was  the  landing-place  of  St.  Paul 
on  his  voyage  to  Macedonia.  Saloniki  (50,000),  half  the  people  of 
which  are  Jews,  is  an  active  port.  Here  the  French  and  G-erman 
consuls  were  murdered,  1876.  It  was  the  scene  of  some  of  St.  Paul's 
labours.     Bodosto  (30,000)  (S,  of  Marmora)^  is  an  active  port. 

2.  Thessaly  is  a  luxuriant  plain,  having  the  Pindus 
range  on  the  W.  In  the  N.E.  is  the  Vale  of  Tempo,  of 
renowned  beauty,  about  five  miles  long,  with  high  cliffs  on 
either  side.  This  vale  is  compared  to  Killiecrankie  in  Scot- 
land, which  it  surpasses  in  beauty.  Here  is  also  Mount 
Olympus,  the  ancient  habitation  of  the  gods^  rising  9, 754  feet. 

*  Here  an  abortive  congress  was  held,  1876-7,  of  the  Great  Powen  to  patdi  up  a 
peace  between  Turkey  and  her  rebellious  subjects, 
t  BosphoruB,  i.e.  the  passage  of  the  ox,  or  ox-ford. 
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Larissa  (25,000)  is  anrrounded  by  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  grovee. 
It  has  a  little  cotton  and  silk  maUng,  with  Turkey-red  dye-works. 
Phersala  was  the  scene  of  Pompey's  overthrow  by  Osesar,  d.o.  48. 

3.  Albania  extends  from  Montenegro  to  the  gulf  of 
Arta,  and  borders  upon  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas.  The 
surface  is  mountainous,  the  inhabitants  warlike  and  coura- 
geous, but  of  a  restless,  haughty,  and  excitable  disposition. 

Janina  (30,000)  (JSTtVi),  has  manufactures  of  gold-lace,  mOrocoo 
leather,  silks,  and  cottons ;  but  its  trade  is  declining. 

Scutari  (20,000)  {Boy ana),  an  improving  place,  has  manufactures 
of  fire-arms  and  cottons.  Durazzo  is  a  small  port  on  a  rocky  penin- 
sula, of  considerable  note  at  the  time  of  the  Caesars,  under  the  name 
Dyrrachium.  Podgoritza  (3,000)  was  the  scene  of  fierce  encoimters 
in  1876  between  the  Turks  and  Montenegrins. 

4.  Herzegovina,  in  the  N.W.,  is  a  rugged  province, 
area  8,400  square  miles,  largely  traversed  by  spurs  from 
the  Dinaric  Alps,  and  peopled  by  Slavs,  a  rude  and  wild 
race,  prone  to  insurrections. 

Mostar  and  TrebiiOe  axe  small  towns.  Suttorina  and  Klek  are 
little  ports. 

5.  Montenegro,  a  rugged  district  (the  word  meaning 
''black  mountain"),  is  about  the  size  of  Westmoreland, 
and  has  up  to  the  present  maintained,  to  a  great  extent,  its 
independence,  among  inaccessible  fastnesses  and  shelving 
limestone  rocks.  It  is  governed  by  a  hereditary  prince. 
He  receives  a  liberal  salary  from  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the 
people  are  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  Zela  is  the  chief 
river.     Dobragora,  Martinitza,  and  Ulitza  are  small  towns. 

Getioje,  the  capital,  is  a  small  place  near  the  centre. 

6.  Bosnia  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Save,  to  which 
several  rivers  run,  the  Drina  being  its  E.  boundary.  It  is 
hilly  and  rugged,  and  little  productive   as  regards  crops, 

but  has  rich  iron  mines. 

Bosna-Serai  (60,000),  the  capital,  stands  among  hiUs,  and  has  very 
active  trade  in  iron  and  copper.  Trees  abound  in  the  streets,  and 
above  100  mosques  are  scattered  through  the  town. 

Travnik  (7,000)  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  province, 
and  is  fortified,  as  well  as  Zvomik  on  the  Drina. 

7.  Croatia  lies  in  the  extreme  N.W.,  and  is  traversed 
by  mountain  ranges.  It  much  resembles  Bosnia  in  its 
iuhabitants,  and  physical  features. 
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Banialnlca  in  the  interior,  Novl  (Unmt)^  on  tiie  Austrian  frontier, 
and  Krupa  in  the  west,  are  small  places. 

8.  Servia.  with  its  base  or  the  Danube,  projects  into 
Turkey  like  a  wedge,  and  has  a  beautifully  varied  surface, 
in  many  places  nicely  wooded,  and  drained  by  the  Morava, 
the  Driua,  and  Timok.  From  the  plum,  their  most  plen- 
tiful fruit,  they  make  a  kind  of  brandy,  the  common  bever- 
age. Yast  herds  of  swine  are  reared  in  the  woods.  The 
Morava  valley  is  full  of  morasses,  though  in  most  places 
the  surface  has  variety  and  beauty.* 

Belgrrade  (30,000)  at  the  conflnence  of  the  Dannhe  and  Save,  is  of 
great  historical  interest,  as  the  most  advanced  of  the  Mahometan 
f  urtresses,  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody  strnggle.  It  is  well  situated 
for  trade,  and  has  an  increasing  commerce  by  river  and  raiL  Semen- 
dria  (10,000),  at  the  conflnence  of  the  Morava  and  Danube,  is  strongly 
fortified.    It  has  trade  in  pigs  and  grain. 

9.  Bulgaria  is  a  province,  extending  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Balkan  mountains,  the  surface  sloping  gradually 
towards  the  river,  f  Though  exceedingly  productive,  it "  is 
almost  a  desert  sleeping  in  the  bonds  of  Ottoman  thraldom." 

Sopbia  (30,000)  {l8ker\  is  a  handsome  town  near  the  Balkans^  one 
of  the  passes  of  which  it  defends.  It  has  trade  in  silk,  leather, 
wooUens,  iron,  and  tobacco. 

Schumla  (26,000)  also  occupies  an  important  strategic  position 
and  defends  the  great  eastern  pass  of  the  same  mountain  range.  It 
has  manufactures  in  metals  and  silk.  Varna  (15,000)  is  a  fortified 
and  silent  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  allies  encamped,  1854. 
Palcuikcs  Widin,  Bustchuk,  and  Silistria  (18,000)  are  on  the  Danube, 
and  have  an  active  commerce  in  grain,  tallow,  wool,  etc  ,  Silistria 
was  taken  by  Eussia,  1828.  At  Silistria  the  Turks  repulsed  the 
Bussians  in  1854. 

10.  Moldavia,  with  Wallachia,  areealled  the  Danuhian 
Principalities,  and  more  recently  Houmania,  They  are  only 
nominally  subject  to  Turkey.  J  Moldavia  lies  partly  between 
Austria  and  Bussia,  and  is- a  gr6at  grain-producing  district. 

*  At  AJexinatz  and  Deligrad'weTe  fierce  straggles  between  the  Turks  and  Servians 
in  1876,  resulting  in  the  triumph  of  the  former  The  Peace  of  Paris,  1856,  made 
idervia  a  scmi-inaependent  kingdom. 

t  Strictly,  this  province  extends  considerably  8.  of  the  moimtain. 

X  They  conjointly  pay  a  tribute  to  Turkey  of  £40,000  per  aBnimi ;  and  the  Porte 
oonfirms  the  election  of  their  prince.    The  capital  is  Bukhaieat. 
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JasBy  (100,000)  stands  on  two  lofty  hills,  amidst  orchards  and 
acacia  trees.  It  has  many  churches  and  synagogues,  60,000  of  its 
inhabitants  being  Jews,  who  monopolize  all  trade  and  commerce.  It 
is  a  great  agrioultural  mart,  jBwarmlng  with  busy  artisans. 

Oalatz  (40,000)  is  a  very  active  port  on  the  Danube,  with  immense 
exports  of  grain.  The  position  is  unhealthy.  Steam-boats  ply  to 
Vienna  and  to  Constantinople.  Ismail  is  &  fortified  town  nearer  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

11.  Wallachia  lies  S,  of  the  Carpathians  and  N.  of  the 
Danube,  and  is  very  similar  in  climate  and  productions  to 
Moldavia. 

Bukliarest  (14^,000)  is  irregularly  but  picturesquely  built,  said 
to  be  the  most  dissolute  town  in  Europe ;  all  classes  are  inveterate 
gamblers.     It  has  transit  trade  in  grain. 

IbraU  (10,000)  has  considerable  trade  by  the  river.  Kalaftit  is 
opposite  Widin ;  Oltenitza  is  on  the  N.  bank ;  and  New  Orsova  at 
the  iron  gate  of  the  Danube. 

Islands. — ^The  islands  belonging  to  Turkey  consist  of 
ThasOy  Samothraki,  Imbros,  LemnoSy  and  Candia. 

Candia  (ancient  Crete)  extends  about  160  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
in  some  places  is  only  10  miles  wide.  It  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of 
mountains,  in  which  is  Mount  Ida,  a  mass  of  gray  limestone,  7,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Jupiter  in  his 
youth.  Candia  is  very  fertile,  well  watered,  and  productive  of  grain, 
dried  fruits,  wax,  and  honey.  The  population  is  about  160,000,  most 
of  whom  are  Greeks. 

Candia  (12,000)  was  fortified  bjr  the  Venetians  when  they  possessed 
the  island.    Retlmo  and  Canea  are  active  port& 


Coast. — The  coast,  particulaily  on  the  Archipelago,  is  very  irregular. 
Here  it  contains  several  gulfs,  which  form  good  roadsteads  in  most 
instances. 

Hountains. — A  continuation  of  the  Alps  runs  N.  of  Herzegovina 
and  Albania,  and  forms  two  chains  at  the  N.E.  point  of  the  latter 
province — one  going  S.  fomls  the  boundary  between  Albania  and 
Roumelia,  sends  spurs  out  £.  and  W.,  and  fdrms  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Greece  ;  the  other  forms  the  boundary  between  Servia  and 
Roumelia,  connects  itself  with  the  Carpathians  at  the  Iron  Gate  of  the 
Danube,  proceeds  E.  under  the  name  Balkan,  proceeding  direct  to 
the  Black  Sea.  From  the  Balkan  range  the  Despoio  mountains  run 
S.,  but  near  the  gulf  of  Lagos  turn  N.E.,  and  end  near  Adrianople. 

Rivers.— the  great  Balkan  range  divides  Turkey  into  two  basins— 
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the  N.,  OT  Danube^  and  the  S.,  or  Archipelago.  The  Danube,  which 
enters  the  sea  by  many  mouths,  has  several  Turkish  tributaries.  Ou 
the  N.,  the  Pruth,  which  rises  in  Galicia,  flows  in  a  deep  valley  past 
Gzernowitz,  passes  S.  through  Moldavia,  and  enters  the  Danube 
twelve  miles  below  Galatz,  after  a  course  of  500  miles.  The  Serethy 
wliich  joins  the  Danube  a  little  above  Galatz,  runs  parallel  with  the 
former,  and  receives  several  smaller  streams.  The  AliUa,  and  several 
other  rivers  water  Wallachia.  On  the  S.  are,  in  Bulgaria,  the  Taban, 
J  antra,  and  Jsker  ;  further  W.,  the  Morava  and  Ih'inaf  Verbaa,  and 
Unna.     Flowing  into  the  Archipelago,  the  Maritza  is  the  most  impor< 

tant.  It  rises  in  the  W.  of  Roumelia,  passes  Philippopolia.  is  joined 
by  the  Tunja  and  Arda  at  Adrianople,  and  going  S. ,  enters  the  sea  at 
Enos.  The  Struma,  further  W.,  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Contessa, 
and  the  Vardar,  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonika.  A  few  small  nvers  flow 
into  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas. 

Inhabitants — The  following  are  the  principal  races  that  inhabit 
Turkey : — ^The  Slavs,  which  include  the  Servians  and  Bulgarians, 
in  all  about  four  millions ;  the  OreeO'Zatins,  including  the  Greeks, 
Koumanians,  and  Albanians,  about  two  and  a-half  millions;  the 
Armeniansy  Jews,  Gipsies,  and  Gircassians,  etc.,  about  100,000  each. 
The  Turks  are  proud  and  haughty,  indolent  in  peace,  but  active  in 
war ;  hospitable  and  showy,  and  in  religion  fanatic.  They  retain 
most  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  East ;  but  drunkenness  has 
increased  much  of  late. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  the  various  religious 
Beets  in  Turkey  : — Mussulmans,  four  and  a-half  millions  )  Greeks 
and  Armenians,  ten  millions  ;  Cathohcs,  three  quarters  of  a  million ; 
Protestants,  Jews,  etc.,  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Education  —Each  village  and  each  quarter  in  a  city  must  maintain 
a  primary  school.  Preparatory  schools  are  of  a  higher  class ;  and  in 
every  chief  town  of  a  district  a  school  still  more  important,  called  a 
Lyceum,  is  kept.  Training  schools  for  teachers  are  in  operation  ;  and, 
finally,  the  national  university  is  in  Gonstantinople.  Many  wealthy 
Turks,  however,  send  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  France  or  Britain. 

Industries,  etc.— Although  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  yet  the  system  of 
agriculture  is  so  very  backward  that  much  progress  has  not  yet  been 
made.  The  commerce  is  increasing.  The  exx)orts,  including  gall-nuts, 
tobacco,  oils,  goatskins,  f.gs,  etc.,  are  of  considerable  importance. 

Railways  connect  Varna  with  Kustchuk,  and  Custendji  with  Tcher- 
oavoda — two  ports  on  the  Black  Sea  with  two  on  the  Danube.  A  new 
line  has  been  opened  from  the  capital  to  Adrianople,  but  the  ordinary 
roads  are  few  in  number  and  of  the  worst  description. 
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EMPIRE  OP  AUSTRO-HUNGARY. 

This,  the  most  ancient  empire  in  Europe,  lies  S.  of  Saxony, 
Prussia,  and  Eussia ;  £.  of  Bavaria  and  Switzerland  ;  and 
N.  of  Turkey  and  the  Adriatic.  It  extends  785  miles  from 
E.  to  W.,  and  about  600  from  N.  to  S. 

Oenerally  speaking,  it  lies  between  the  parallels  of  42^  and  51^ 
K.,  and  the  meridians  of  8^  20^  and  26^  20^  £.  longitade.  It  was  for- 
merly  the  leading  German  state,  but  since  1866  it  has  been  entirely 
excluded  from  Germany,  and  is  now  a  kind  of  dual  state. 

The  only  sea  that  washes  Austria  is  the  Adriatic.  The  surface  of 
the  country  exhibits  great  variety.  Except  in  the  Hungarian  swamps, 
the  climate  is  healthy.  Among  the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol,  more  rain  frills 
than  in  any  other  European  district. 

Austria  contains  the  following  province^ 


Frovinces. 

Area, 
Sq.  mill. 

Popniation. 

Capital. 

1  Lower  Austria, 

8  Utyper  Austria, 
S  Styria,      , 

4  Carnlola,  « 

5  CarintMa^ 

6  Tyrol,       . 

7  SaUburg;  . 

8  Bohemia,  . 

9  Silesia,     . 

10  KoraTia,  • 

11  Qalicia,    • 

12  Bukowina, 

18  Coast  Districts,    . 

14  Hongary, 

15  Croatia,t.           , 

16  TransylYania, 

17  Dalmatia, 

18  Military  Frontier. 

7,658 

4,634 

8,674 
3,858 
4,007 

11,321 

2,768 
20,763 

1,988 
8,579 

30,320 
4,037 
3,085 

80,876 

7,445 
19,222 

4,942 
10,956 

1,762,784 

719,427 

1,091,647 

475.437 

342,656 

878,733 

146  870 
5,153,602 

493,825 
2,009,572 

5,147,021 

516,418 

566,666 

10,814,206 

962,031 
2,095,215 

446,660 
1,131,502 

Vienna,  on  the  Da- 
nube. 

Linz,  on  the  Damibe. 

Gratz,  on  the  Mnhr. 

Lay  bach,  on  the  Save. 

Klagenfurt,  on  the 
Glan. 

Innspruck,  on  the 
Inn. 

Salzburg,  on  the  Salza 

Prague,  on  the  Mol- 
dau. 

Troppau,  on  the  Oppa. 

Brunn,  on  the  Sch  war- 
za. 

Lemberg,  on  the  Pel- 
tew. 

Czernowitz,  near  the 
Pruth. 

Trieste,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Trieste. 

Buda-Pesth,  on  the 
Danube. 

Agram,  on  the  Save. 

Kiausenburg,  on  the 
Szamos. 

Zara,  on  the  Adriatic. 

Peterwardein,  on  the 
Danube. 

Total,  . 

230,000 

34,754,262 

•  Qemuio,  otsterrichf  east,     t  Aud  blavouia 
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1.  Lower  Austria,  containing  the  capital,  constitutes 
with  Upper  Austria  an  archduchy,  wMch  extends  on  both 
sides  of  the  Danube,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  empire, 
to  which  the  other  provinces  were  gradually  attached. 

Vienna  (l,000,000)8tand8ontbe  S.  of  the  Danube,  and  is  a  splendid 
city,  with  dwelling  houses  of  vast  extent  which  accommodate  several 
families,  an  extensive  commerce,  with  manufactures  of  silks,  lace, 
hardware,  porcelain,  musical  instruments,  carriages,  and  paper.  It 
contains  barracks,  libraries,  museums,  and  is  surrounded  by  fortifi* 
cations.  The  old  wall  has  been  thrown  down,  and  the  suburbs  are 
regularly  built  with  wide  streets.  The  city  is  well  fortified.  It  is 
the  birthplace  of  Haydn. 

The  principal  ^terest  in  Vienna  consists  in  its  historical  associa- 
tions. In  1529  it  was  unsuccessfidly  besieged  by  the  Turks  under 
Soliman  the  Magnificent;  and  again  in  1683  by  the  Turk^  who 
were  defeated  under  its  walls  by  John  Sobieski,  afterwards  kingyof 
Poland.  In  1815  the  Congress  sat  here  that  settled  the  state  of 
modem  JCurope.     In  1873  was  the  celebrated  Exhibition. 

Schonbrunn,  about  2  miles  distant,  contains  the  emperor's  palace. 
Nearly  opposite  Vienna  are  the  villages  of  Aspem,  Bslixig,  and 
Wagram,  remarkable  for  fierce  battles  between  Napoleon  I.  and  the 
Austrians.  Near  is  the  Castle,  Durensteitty  where  Kiohard  I*  was 
imprisoned.     Neustadt  (18,000)  has  a  military  academy. 

2.  Upper  Austria  is  a  rather  rugged  district,  with 
fine  woods  on  the  hill-slopes,  and  romantic  vallejrs  between 
the  elevations.    The  river  Ens  divides  it  from  Lower  Austria. 

Llnz  (34,000),  with  a  capacious  market-place,  stands  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Danube.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  many  snow-clad 
mountain  tops.     It  has  an  extensive  tobacco  manufactory. 

Ebensee has  extensive  salt  works;  and  Stayer,  (10,000),  on  the  Ens, 
has  manufactures  of  cutlery. 

3.  Styria  is  a  mountainous  district  further  S.,  with  rich 
iron  mines  of  the  best  ore,  and  many  medicinal  springs. 
The  Save  is  its  S.  boundary,  and  the  Drave  runs  through 
the  centre.  Forests  are  in  the  highlands.  The  inhabitants 
are  quick  and  athletic 

Grats  (90,000),  on  the  Mur,  is  an  important  mercantile  city,  with 
university,  and  some  hardware  manufactures. 
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Elseners  is  in  tbe  midtit  of  the  iron-mining  district.  Its  steel  is  re- 
puted the  best  in  Europe. 

4.  Carniola  is  much  overspread  by  spurs  and  chains 

from  the  Alps.    It  is  watered  by  the  Save.    It  contains  a 

splendid  mine  of  quicksilver  at  Idria,  and  the  peculiar  lake 

Zirknitz,  which  periodically  disappears  and  re-appears. 

Laybach  (23,000)  is  an  episcopal  city,  remarkable  for  a  Gongi*ess  in 
1821  of  most  of  the  European  powers.  Mines  of  lead,  quicksilver, 
and  iron  are  in  its  vicinity.  .  ^ 

5.  Cdilillthia,  further  N.,  is  chiefly  drained  by  the 
Drave.  Its  surface  is  also  mountainous,  and  the  most  pro- 
lific lead  mines  are  found  here.  "An  important  aromatic 
herb,  called  Speik,  which  gives  a  flavour  to  tobacco,  is 
greatly  exported  from  this  country.  Cattle  rearing  is  an 
important  industry. 

Elagenftirt  (15,000)  is  an  active,  indnstrions  town,  with  silk,  cloth, 
and  muslin  factories.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  delightful  scenery, 
and  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  which  the  Turks  were  defeated,  in 
1492,  by  the  Christians. 

Bleiberg  is  in  the  centre  of  the  lead  mining  district. 

6.  Tyrol  lies  E.  of  Switzerland,  of  the  mountainous 
character  of  which  it  fully  partakes,  consisting  of  snow- 
capped peaks,  narrow  valleys,  glaciers,  and  glens.  The 
inhabitants  are  good  marksmen  and  fond  of  field  sports. 

iBBSbru^k  (18,000)  is  a  small  town,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  and  has  some  transit  trade.  Here  the  gallant  Hofer 
drove  out  the  French,  1809.     Silver  and  copper  mines  are  near. 

Hall  has  salt  mines.  Trent  (14,000)  {Adige),  was  the  seat  of  the 
celebrated  Catholic  Council,  1545  to  1563.  Brixen  and  Botzen  par- 
take greatly  of  the  nature  of  Italian  towns.  Ixust  exports  many  cana- 
ries. 

7.  SaJfiSburg,  a  small,  picturesque  province,  lies  on  the 

Bavarian  frontier.     It  is  very  mountainous,  and  is  traversed 

by  the  River  Salzaf  which  runs  through  a  nice  valley.    Salt 

mines  are  here  actively  worked. 

Salzburg  (18,000)  is  surrounded  by  mountains  covered  with  verdure. 
It  has  a  beautiful  cathedral,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Mozart. 
Gastein,  a  small  town  with  mineral  springs,  was  the  place  where 
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Austria  and  Prussia  made  a  convention  in  reference  to  the  Danish 
Duchies,  1865.     Durrenberg  has  salt  mines  of  considerable  note. 

8.  Bohemia,  in  the  N.W.,  is  a  great  plateau  walled  in 
by  mountaius,  with  a  mild  climate  and  a  productive  soil 
It  has  long  been  noted  for  its  ornamental  glass.  The  sur- 
rounding mountains  consist  of  the  Bohmeiimld  or  "Bohemian 
Forest"  on  the  S.Wji^  the  ErzgeUrge  on  the  N.W.,  Biesenge- 
birge  on  the  N.E.,  and  the  Moravian  mountains  on  the  S.E. 
Many  mineral  springs  are  scattered  over  the  country. 

Prague  (190,000)  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  coadtry.  It  has  the 
palace  of  the  old  Bohemian  kings,  and  a  university.  It  is  the  chief 
commercial  and  manufacturiDg  town  of  the  kingdom.  In  1620  the 
Austriaas  here  defeated  the  Elector  Frederick,  son-in-law  of  James  L 
111  1757  the  **  Battle  of  Prague^'  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Aus- 
trians  by  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia. 

Seidlitz  gives  its  name  to  the  well-known  effervescent  powders. 
Konnigratz,  in  the  N.E.,  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Austria  by 
Prussia,  1866,  called  the  ''Battle  of  Sadowa."    Carlsbad,  an  aristor 
cratic  watering- place,  has  hot  springs.      Toplitz,  near  the  Saxon 
frontier,  has  also  warm  springs,  much  e-steemed.     PUsen  is  in  the  S.  W. 

9.  Silesia  adjoins  the  Prussian  province  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  mountainous. 

Troppau  (14,000)  {Oppa\  is  a  strongly-fortified  town,  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  fire-arms« 

10.  Moravia  is  a  fertile  and  highly-productive  region 
in  crops  of  flax,  hemp,  and  gram.  It  is  .separated  from 
Silesia  by  the  Sudetic  mountains. 

Bninn  (60,000),  with  extensive  woollen  factories,  has  been  called 
the  *' Austrian  Leeds,"  and  contains  silk,  leather,  cotton,  linen, 
dyeing,  and  glass  works. 

Olmutz  (14,000),  strongly  fortified,  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  and 
has  good  baths.  Iglau  (10,000)  has  also  woollen  factories.  Auster- 
Utz,  the  scene  of  Napoleon  I.'s  great  victory  over  the  Russians  and 
Austrians  in  1805,  is  a  Uttle  E.  of  Brunn. 

11.  Galicia  lies  N.  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and 
formerly  belonged  to  Poland.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
grain-producing  countries  in  the  world.  On  the  W.  k  is 
drmned  by  the  VistiUa ;  on  the  E.  by  th6  Diuester. 
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lemberg  (87,000)  is  the  seat  of  a  tiniTersity,  and  a  library  rich  in 
Polish  literature.  Most  of  its  wealthy  merchants  are  Jews.  It  has 
an  immense  transit  trade  in  grain  to  be  shipped  at  Odessa. 

Graoow  (51,000),  now  attached  to  this  province,  was  once  the  capital 
of  Poland.  In  1815  it  was  made  an  independent  republic,  which  was 
absorl!^  by  Austria  in  1846.  Wlellczka,  near  it,  has  celebrated  salt 
mines,  which  have  been  worked  for  centuries.  Oallcz,  the  oldest 
town,  gave  its  name  to  the  province.  Brody  (18,000)  is  the  great  en- 
trepdt  of  the  grain  trade  with  Russia  and  Turkey.  It  is  near  the 
Russian  frontier. 

12.  Bukowina  is  a  forest  t-egion  on  the  SIT,  which 
was  ceded  by  Turkey  in  1777.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Sereth 
and  Pnith,  and  by  the  Carpathians  on  the  S. 

Caemowltz  (26,000),  the  capital,  is  a  small  town  with  manufactures 
of  clocks  and  hardware,  connected  by  rail  with  Lemberg  and  Cracow. 

13.  The  Coast  Districts  include  the  peninsula  of 
Istria,  and  several  islands  to  the  E.  This  region  penetrates 
inland  as  far  as  Carinthia,  is  generally  mountainous,  and  is 
often  called  Kustenland, 

Trieste  (110,000)  the  chief  seaport  of  Austria,  is  frequently  di- 
nominated,  from  the  activity  of  its  trade,  the  **  Southern  Hamburg  " 
It  is  a  free  port,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  oi  southern  Europeans. 

Goritz  (13,000),  on  the  Isonso,  has  some  trade,  and  is  on  the  rail- 
way between  Venice  and  Trieste^     Pola  is  the  station  of  the  fleet. 

14.  Hungary  is  almost  all  one  vast  plain,  traversed  by 
the  Danvbe  and  its  tributary  the  Theiss.  The  plain  in  some  • 
places  teems  with  vegetable  wealth,  though  in  other  places 
it  is  marshy.  A  few  barren  tracts,  called  Puszta,  are  inca- 
pable of  cultivation ;  but  for  the  most  part  waving  corn 
abounds.  Soda  lakes  are  scattered  over  the  surface.  The 
mineral  wealth  is  abundant.    Wine  is  extensively  exported. 

The  river  WaaQ\&  very  picturesque. 

Buda-Pesth  (270,000),  consists  of  two  towns,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  which  is  here  2,000  feet  wide  and  27  deep,  with  a  strong 
current.  They  are  connected  by  a  suspension  bridge.  Buda  has  hot 
springs.  This  city  has  a  University,  and  is  the  great  centre  of  the 
trade  of  the  country  with  the  Danube  and  the  interior. 
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Comom  (11,000)  is  a  strong  fortress  at  the  janetion  of  the  Watg 
and  Danube.  Fresbiirg  (43»000),  on  the  W.  border,  was  onoe  the 
capital  of  Hungary.  Cremnlti  is  in  the  midst  of  gold,  and  Schtmiilti 
(13,000)  in  the  midst  of  silver  mines.  The  latter  has  a  famooa 
mining  school.  Tokay  is  the  centre  of  the  Hungarian  wine  trade. 
Debreczin  (36,000)  and  Ketskemet  (40,000)  have  very  large  fairs. 
Siegedin  (60, 000),  on  the  Theiss,  has  active  commerce  and  manofac* 
tures.  Neusatz  is  the  centre  of  trade  with  Turkey.  Baab  (17,000), 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  was  the  scen^  of  a  battle  between  the 
Turks  and  Christians.  Here  the  French  defeated  the  Hungarians  in 
1809.  Temeswar  (12,000)  is  the  capital  of  the  Banat  district.  Erlan 
is  in  the  vine  district.    Plstyaii  has  admirable  hot  springs. 

15.  Oroatia,  in  the  S.W.,  is  a  rugged  district,  S.  of  the 

Drave,  and  with  Skwonia  forms  a  province. 

Agram  (24,000),  in  Croatia,  is  the  capital,  and  stands  pleasuitly 
among  hills  and  forests.  Flume  (15,000)  is  a  small  free  port  on  the 
coast.  Essek,  the  capital  of  Slavonia,  stands  on  the  Drarve*  and  has 
good  wines. 

16.  Transylvania,  lying  K  of  Hungary,  is  greatly 
covered  by  the  Carpathians,  and  contains  much  wild  scenery. 
Its  winters  are  long  and  severe ;  its  summers  short  and 
warm.  It  has  considerable  mineral  wealth.  Swine  are 
fed  in  the  woods  in  great  numbers, 

Xlattaenbnrg  (25,000)  is  a  walled  town,  entered  by  six  gates,  and 
has  manufactures  of  woollens,  china,  and  paper. 

Hermanstadt  (18,000),  the  military  capital,  is  strongly  fortified. 
Xronstadt  (29,000)  is  near  the  Turkish  frontier. 

17.  DaJmatia  is  a  narrow  rugged  district  lying  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  which  has  here  numerous 
islands-— 6Vossa,  Brazsia,  Lissa*  Lesina,  Curzola,  Sdbion- 
cello,  Mdeda,  &c.  The  country  is  traversed  by  the  Dinaric 
Alps.    The  inhabitants  are  poor  and  idle. 

Zara  (10,000),  the  capital,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is  situated  on  a 

good  harbour. 

Ragusa  is  a  strongly  fortified  port,  with  increasing  trade.     Oattaro 
is  the  most  southerly  port  in  the  province.    Spalato  (16,000)  has  vast 
remains,  showing  its  former  importance. 
•  Off  Llisa.  waa  the  wene  of  tbe  defeat  of  the  Italian  by  the  Austrian  fleet,  1866. 
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IS.  The  Military  Frontier  extends  along  the  Turkish 
border  for  about  500  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
60  to  10  miles.  Guard-houses  are  arranged  at  regular 
intervals,  with  occasional  fortresses.  The  inhabitants  are 
trained  to  war,  and  are  expected  to  take  the  field  at  a  very 
short  notice.  This  arrangement  is  due  to  Prince  Eugene, 
who  inaugurated  it  when  the  Turks  were  formidable. 
Peterwardein  (7,000)  {fianube),  a  small  town,  is  a  lofty  fortreas, 

near  which  Peter  the  Hermit  marshalled  the  first  Crusaders. 

Semlin  (1,300)  is  the  fortress  corresponding  to  the  Turkish  fortress, 
Belgrade.  It  is  a  small  place  where  steamers  stop.  Orsova  is  at  the 
Iron  Gate  of  the  Danube. 


MonxLtalnB. — The  different  branches  of  the  Alps  which  enter 
Austria  have  been  described.  Two  passes  are  in  the  Austrian  Alps 
— ^the  Brenner^  between  the  valleys  of  the  Inn  and  Adige,  and  the 
StelviOt  between  the  basin  of  the  Inn  and  that  of  the  Adda,  which  is 
the  highest  carriage  road  in  Europe,  being  8,850  feet  high.  The 
BoJtemian  mountains  and  the  Stidetic,  already  mentioned,  form  a 
rampart  between  Austria  and  the  rest  of  Germany. 

BiveTB. — ^Austria  contains  a  portion  of  the  following  large  rivers — 
the  Danube,  Elbe,  Oder,  Vistula,  Dniester,  and  Adige.  Most  of 
_  these  have  been  already  mentioned  in  detaiL  Tho  most  important 
tributary  of  the  Danube  is  the  Theisa,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  the 
Szamoa,  Koros,  and  Maroa,  drains  the  greater  part  of  Hungary.  The 
Orariy  Waag,  and  Maxchy  are  JST.  tributaries  of  the  Danube  further 
W.  The  Save,  Drave,  and  Baab  are  S.  tributaries.  In  Bohemia, 
the  Moldau  is  the  chief  river  ;  in  Galioia,  the  Ihiieater;  in  the  Tyrol, 
the  Inn.      The  Traun  flows  110  miles,  entering  the  Danube  near  Lonz. 

Lakes. — The  two  large  inland  lakes  have  beeu  described  at  p.  69. 

Coast  Une. — Ob  the  Adriatic  are  the  bays  of  Eiimie,  Cattaro,  and 
Trieste,  all  of  which  are  much  secluded  from  the  remaining  Austrian 
provinces  by  large  mountains.    A  number  of  islands  fringe  the  coast. 

Minerals.— In  minerals,  Austria  is  exceadingly  productive.  Its 
richest  gold  mines  are  in  Transylvania,  in  which  some  forty  mines  of 
this  metal  are  worked.  Silver  is  obtained  in  abundance  from  the 
mines  in  Hungary.  Copper  is  found  in  various  provinces ;  lead  is 
also  widely  distributed ;  iron,  though  not  extensively  worked,  for 
want  of  fuel,  is  produced  of  the  very  best  quality.  Tin  is  raised  ia 
Bohemia ;  and  quicksilver  at  Idria,  in  Oamiola ;  zinc  in  many  places ; 
salt  in  Galicia.  Man}*^  precious  stones  are  obtained  in  Bohemia  and 
Hungary.    Mineral  spriugs  are  very  numerous. 
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ManvfactnreB. — Linen  is  confined  to  Sileftia,  Bohemia,  and  MoraTia ; 
toooUens  to  the  two  last-named  provinces.  The  other  manufactnres 
consist  of  silk,  hardware,  cotton,  cigar-cases,  etc.  Wine  is  largely 
exported  from  Hungary. 

Inhabitants. — Six  distinct  races  inhabit  this  empire, 
which,  owing  to  their  jealousies  and  disagreements,  has 
been  often  subject  to  dangerous  political  agitation. 

Nearly  one-half  the  whole  population  are  Slavs  ;  the  Czechs  uumher 
in  Bohemia  3,200,000,  generally  occupying  the  centre  and  the  East. 
Of  the  population  of  Prague  three-fifths  are  Czechs.  The  OermaM 
dwell  chiefly  in  the  archduchy,  in  Styria,  and  the  Tyrol,  and  in- 
clude about  two  millions  of  the  commercial  and  educated  classes  in 
Bohemia.  The  Magyars,  who  form  the  dominant  race  in  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  number  more  than  five  millions.  The  Poles  are 
found  in  the  provinces  of  Silesia,  Galicia,  and  Bukowina.  The  Italians 
are  in  the  Tyrol  and  the  coast  districts.  The  Valaks  are  in  Silesia 
and  Moravia,  and  speak  a  corrupt  Latin. 

Railways. — Two  lines  run  across  Bohemia,  one  through  Prague,  the 
other  through  Pilsen,  towards  Vienna,  whence  proceed  lines  to  Buda- 
Pesth  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube.  From  Vienna  a  line  runs  S.  to 
Trieste  ;  another  from  Gratz  to  Essek  along  the  Save.  From  Pesth 
several  lines  diverge  through  Hungary  in  various  directions. 


THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 
Germany*  is  bounded  on  theN.  by  the  North  Sea,  Denmark, 
and  the  Baltic ;  on  the  E.  by  Eussia  and  Austria ;  on  the 
W.  by  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France ;  and  on  the  S.  by 
Switzerland  and  Tyrol,  Generally  speaking,  it  extends 
from  45°  to  50°  N.  latitude,  and  from  6°to  19*»E  longitude. 

The  surface  is  naturally  divided  into  four  physical  regions.  (L  )  The 
low  plain  in  the  N.,  extending  from  the  confines  of  Holland  to  Russia, 
about  600  miles,  with  a  gradual  slope  northwards.  In  some  places 
this  plain  is  little  productive,  but  along  the  river  banks  a  deep 
alluvial  soil  is  found,  (ii.)  The  central  mountain  region,  including 
the  Harz,  Erze,  Sudetic,  Oberwald,  etc.  (iii.)  An  elevated  plain, 
which  includes  the  Bavarian  table  land,  and  extends  180  miles  from 

"  The  term  Germany  is  usually  applied  to  those  districts  of  Central  Europe  in 
which  the  German  language  and  race  prevail,  and  includes,  besides  the  provinces 
tabulated  below,  some  Austrian  provinces  and  some  Swiss  cantons. 
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N.  to  S.  by  120  broad,     (iv.)  The  rugged  Alpine  district  in  the  south, 
already  sufficiently  described. 

At  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  Germany  was  re-organized  as  a 
number  (39)  of  confederate  states,  with  Austria  at  their  head,  and 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  as  their  capital.  After  the  defeat  of  Austria 
by  Prussia,  in  1 866,  the  former  was  excluded  from  all  participation 
in  German  affairs,  and  Germany  was  reconstituted  into  the  North 
and  South  Germanic  Confederations,  with  Prussia  at  the  head  of 
the  former,  and  Bavaria  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  The  river  Main 
formed  the  boundary  line,  and  Hanover,  with  many  other  states,  were 
incorporated  with  the  North.  After  the  German  successes  in  France, 
1870,  the  German  empire  was  revived,  and  at  the  solicitation  o^ 
plenipotentiaries  from  all  the  German  states,  William,  King  of  Prus' 
sia,  was  installed  Emperor  of  Germany,  at  Versailles,  187  li  and  this 
dignity  declared  hereditary  in  the  Kings  of  Prussia.  In  addition  to 
the  numbers  given  in  the  following  table,  it  is  computed  that  12  mil- 
lions of  Germans  dwell  in  the  surrounding  states,  chiefly  in  the 
provinces  of  Austria  just  referred  to. 
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States. 

• 

Square 
Miles. 

Population, 
1867. 

Capital.- 

1  Prussia, 

135,778 

24,693,000 

Berlin,  on  the  Spree. 

2  Saxony, 

6,779 

2,556,401 

Dresden,  on  the  Kibe. 

3  Mechlenlraxsh-Scliwerln 

6,189 

357,618 

Schwerin. 

4  Saxe  Weimar,  - 

1,403 

283,044 

Weimar. 

6  Meehlenbnrgli-Strelltz, 

908 

96,770 

Neu-Strelitz. 

6  OldenbnzKf 

2,470 

315,622 

Oldenburg. 
Brunswick,  on  the 

7  Bmnswlck, 

1,425 

302,792 

Ocker. 

8  Saxe  Melningen, 

914 

180,335 

Meiningen. 

9  Saxe  Altenbnrg, 

510 

141,426 

Altenburg. 

10  Coburg  and  Ootba, 

764 

16?,  735 

Gotha. 

11  Anhalt, 

1,026 

197,041 

Dessau. 

12  Schwarts  Radolstadt,  - 

371 

75,116 

Rudolstadt. 

13  Schwartzbuxg  Send,    - 

328 

67,533 

Amstadt. 

14  Waldeck, 

432 

66,807 

Corbach. 

16  RetisB  ScUeitz,        •     - 

144 

44,000 

Gera. 

16  Benss  Orelz,     • 

320 

88,000 

Greiz. 

17  Schanmbni^  Llppe,     - 

172 

31,186 

Bukeburg. 

18  Llppe  Detmold, 

438 

111,362 

Detmold. 

lOLabeck,       •    - 

107 

48,5.38 

Lubeck. 

20  Bremen, 

74 

109,672 

Bremen.on  the  Weser. 

21  Haxnbnrgli, 

166 

306,196 

Hamburgh,     on    the 

Elbe 

22  Hesaen, 

1,279 

852,479 

Mayonoe  Tllhine). 

19 
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FBUSSIA. 

Prassia  extends  from  France  on  the  W.  to  Bussia  on  Uiq 
£.,  and  consists  of  a  vast  plain,  bordered  on  the  S.  by  moun- 
tains, and  drained  by  several  large  rivers.  It  lies  between 
the  parallels  of  40®  7'  and  65°  53^  N.  latitude,  and  between 
the  meridians  of  5**  50'  and  22*  5(y  E.  longitude.  No  large 
river  has  its  source  in  Prussia,  although  few  countries  are 
better  watered  with  navigable  streams. 

The  following  table  gives  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  with 
an  estimate  of  the  population  in  1871. 


Provincet. 


Sqnare 
miles. 


PopulatlOB. 


CapiUI. 


1  Prussia  Proper, 

2  Posen, 

8  Brandenburg, 
4  Pomeranla,  - 
6  Silesia, 

6  Saxony, 

7  Westplialia,  - 

8  Lower  RMne, 

9  HohenzoUem, 

10  Jahde, 

11  Hessen  Nassau, 

12  Hanover, 

13  ScUeswig-Holsteln,  - 

14  Lauenburg,   - 


25,047 

11,401 
15,609 
12,260 
15,771 
9,794 

7,823 

10,368 
457 

5 

1,811 

14,855. 
6,755 

403 


3,090,960 

1,537,338 
2,716,022 
1,445,635 
3,585,752 
2,007,066 

1,707,726 

3,455,483 
64,632 

1,778 
1,379,745 

1,937,637 

981,718 

49,973 


Konigsberg,  on  the 

Pregel. 
Posen,  on  the  Warta. 
Berlin,  on  the  Spree. 
Stettin,  on  the  Oder. 
Breslau,  on  the  Oder. 
Magdeburg,    on   the 

Elbe. 
MuDster,    near     the 

Ems. 
Cologne,on  theRhine. 
Sigmaringen,  on  the 

Danube. 
Varel.  • 
Wiesbaden,  near  the 

Rhine. 
Hanover,  on  tbeLeine 
Flensburg,    on     the 

Scblei. 
Lauenburg,    on    the 

Elbe. 


1.  Prussia  Proper,  the  most  eastern  province,  lies  along 
the  Baltic  shores,  has  a  flat  surface,  interspersed  with  lakes 
and  lagoons.  It  embraces  the  lower  basins  of  the  Vistula 
and  Niemen.  The  winters  are  severe.  Excellent  wheat  is 
produced  in  great  quantities.  It  is  usually  divided  into 
East  and  West  Prussia,  the  former  having  many  lakes. 
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Eonigsberg  (110,000)  is  a  splendid  commercial  mart,  with  PUlau 
as  its  port.  It  stands  on  seven  hills,  has  seven  gates  and  seven 
bridges,  with  a  great  number  of  public  squares,  an  university,  a  library 
and  an  observatory.     Here  Kant,  the  philosopher,  resided. 

Dantzlc  (89,000),  on  the  Vistula,  is  a  great  fortress,  with  narrow 
streets,  but  handsome  suburbs.  It  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  grain 
shipping  ports,  and  has  also  trade  in  timber,  flax,  etc.  It  has  large 
granaries,  filled  with  com,  on  an  island,  where  no  one  is  allowed  to 
live,  as  a  precaution  against  fire.  It  was  taken  by  the  French,  1807, 
and  held  until  1813.  Memel  (26,000),  whose  red  deal  is  well  known, 
is  the  centre  of  the  Baltic  timber  trade.  It  is  closed  during  the 
winter  months.  Thorn  (14,000),  on  the  Vistula,  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  astronomer  Copernicus.  Elblng  (30,000)  is  a  flourishing  port, 
with  an  extensive  grain  trade.  Marienburg  has  an  old  castle,  once 
the  residence  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  Tilsit  (15,000)  stands  on  the 
Niemen.  Here  occurred  the  celebrated  interview  between  Napoleon 
I.  and  Alexander  of  Russia,  with  the  intention  of  dividing  Europe 
between  them,  in  1807.  Braunsberg  is  near  the  Frische  Haff. 
Eylau  and  Frie<lland,  small  towns,  mark  two  important  victories  of 
Napoleon,  1807. 

2.  Posen  borders  on  Russian  Poland,  and  is  a  ricli 
agricultural  province,  drained  by  the  Warta.  Though  there 
are  some  pine- woods,  which  yield  timber,  yet  the  aspect  of 
the  country  has  a  rather  dreary  appearance. 

Posen  (50,000),  with  a  good  cathedral,  has  trade  in  com,  hemp, 
flax,  hops,  and  tobacco.     A  great  number  of  Jew  pedlars  frequent  it. 

Bromberg  (22,000)  is  the  second  town  in  this  province,  and  stands 
on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Warsaw.  Qnesen  is  noted  for  a  great 
cattle  fair,  lasting  two  months. 

3.  Brandenburg,  an  inland  province,is  chiefly  watered 
by  the  Oder.  A  great  deal  of  the  surface,  which  is  a  plain, 
is  not  very  fertile,  unless  what  borders  on  the  rivers  and 
lakes.  Corn,  flax,  hemp,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  are  the  chief 
productions. 

Berlin  (1,045,000),  the  capital  of  Prussia,  North  Germany,  and  of 
the  commercial  league  called  the  Zollverein,  is  a  splendid  city,  stand- 
ing in  a  fine  plain.  Here  the  Spree  is  crossed  by  37  bridges.  The  city 
is  remarkable  for  wide  streets  and  spacious  squares— one  of  its 
thoroughfares,   extending  from  the  Bradenburg  Gate  to  the  royal 
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palace,  has  four  rows  of  trees,  and  hence  is  called  CTnter  den  Linden, 
*  *  beneath  the  lime  trees."  Among  the  public  buildings  may  be  named, 
the  museum,  university  (of  great  celebrity),  opera  house,  arsenal,  and 
academy  of  arts.  The  manufactures  consist  of  woollens,  cottons, 
silks,  papers,  porcelain,  and  jewellery. 

Potsdam  (44,000),  on  the  Havel,  is  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the 
army.  It  has  a  royal  palace,  and  picturesque  environs.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Humboldt,  the  celebrated  traveller  and  geographer. 
Brandenburg  (26,000)  is  an  industrious  town,  which  owes  its  pros- 
perity to  the  French  refugees.  Frankfort  (40,000)  is  a  pleasantly 
situated  town,  with  three  great  fairs  yearly,  and  some  woollen  manu- 
factures. Kunersdorf,  in  the  vicinity,  was  the  scene  of  a  victory 
over  Frederick  the  Great,  by  the  Austro-Russians,  1769. 

4.  Pomerania,  lying  along  the  S.  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
for  about  200  miles,  is  pretty  fertile,  though  much  covered 
by  forests.  The  surface  is  low,  the  climate  cold  and  humid. 
It  has  the  lower  course  of  the  Oder,  near  which  river  it  is 
fertile,  but  sterile  in  many  other  places.  The  island  of 
Eugen  lies  off  the  coast. 

Stettin  (75,000)  is  a  flourishing  shipping  port,  with  corn,  wool,  and 
other  exports— the  birthplace  of  two  Russian  empresses,  Catherine 
and  Maria.     Swlnemunde,  a  fashionable  watering-place,  is  its  port. 

Stralsund  (26,000),  on  the  coast  opposite  the  island  of  Rugen,  is  a 
commercial  town  strongly  fortitied.  Barth  is  also  an  active  port. 
Oriefswald  (16,000)  has  a  university.  Pat))ua,  with  sea  bathing,  and 
Bergen,  are  on  the  island  of  Rugen. 

5.  Silesia,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Austria,  is 
drained  by  the  Oder,  and  much  covered  by  mountains.  It 
is  rich  in  coal,  iron,  zinc,  and  lead,  and  possesses  a  large 
amount  of  prosperity,  combining,  with  rich  agriculture,  ex- 
tensive linen  manufactures,  and  mining  industry. 

Breslaa  (150,000)  is  a  splendid  town,  with  great  industry  and  much 
wealth.  It  has  more  than  100  distilleries,  and  is  a  good  com  and 
linen  mart,  besides  having  the  greatest  wool  market  in  Europe.  Its 
university  was  founded  1702.  A  little  to  the  N.  is  Lissa,  where 
Frederick  the  Great  defeated  the  Austrians,  1756. 

Glogaa,  on  the  Oder,  is  fortified.  Goerllts  (40,000),  on  the  Neisse, 
has  cloth  factories.    Kelsse  has  iron  foundries  and  cloth  factories. 
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6.  Saxony  is  a  rich  and  thickly  inhabited  province, 
which  produces  great  quantities  of  wool.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Elbe,  and  contains  the  Brockcn,  the  highest  of  the  Harz 
mountains.    This  mountain  district  is  rich  in  minerals. 

Magdeburg  (86,000)  is  a  beautiful  city,  strongly  fortified,  and  a 
great  railway  centre.  In  1631  this  flourishing  city  was  taken  by  the 
Austrian  .  general,  Tilly,  when  it  is  certain  30,000  of  its  inhabitants 
were  butchered. 

Hall  (53,000),  on  theSaale,  has  a  university,  and  prolific  salt  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Lutzen  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  1632,  in  which  he  was  slain.  Here  Napoleon  defeated  the 
Allies,  1813.  Elsleben,  with  manufactures  of  potash  and  tobacco,  and 
copper  and  silver .  mines,  was  the  birthplace  of  Martin  Luther. 
£rfart  (30,000)  has  imposing  fortifications,  and  was  long  the  residence 
of  Luther.  Wittenberg  (13,000)  {£lbe)  hj&a  the  tombs  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  Kepler,  the  astronomer. 
Namnburg,  on  the  Saale,  is  noted  for  its  x>erf umery  and  millinery. 

7.  Westphalia  is  level  in  the  N.,  and  hilly  in  the  S. 
In  the  former  district  heaths,  morasses,  and  scanty  forests 
are  found.  Agriculture  and  mining  are  the  princij^al  Indus 
trial  pursuits ;  corn  is  much  grown.  The  minerals  include 
copper,  lead,  iron,  and  marble.  The  manufactures  include 
linen,  cotton,  silk,  and  paper.  This  province  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  hams,  cured  over  fires  of  juniper  twigs, 
which  gives  them  a  delicious  flavour. 

Mnnster  (27,000)  is  a  well-built  town,  remarkable  for  the  vagaries 
of  John  of  Leyden  and  his  followers,  1535.  Here  the  "  Treaty  of 
Westphalia"  was  signed,  1648,  which  ended  the  "Thirty  Years'  War."' 

Mlnden,  on  thd  Weser,  gave  its  name  to  a  battle,  1759,  in  which 
the  British  defeated  the  French.  Hamxn  is  a  manufacturing  town 
and  a  great  railway  centre.  Iserlolm  is  noted  for  copper,  iron,  and 
brass  works.    Bielefeld  has  linen  trade. 

8.  The  Rhine  Province  lies  S.  W.  of  Westphalia,  and 
is  intersected  by  the  great  river  of  which  the  Germans  are 
80  proud,  and  near  the  banks  of  which  the  population  is 
chiefly  congregated.  In  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  valleys  the 
climate  is  delightful,  and  wine  is  a  remunerative  product ; 
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but  at  a  distance  .from  these  riyers  some  dreaiy  land  is 
found y  with  a  bleak  climate  and  a  barren  soil. 

Cologne,  or  Koln  (129,000)  (£hine%  is  interestmg  on  acoonnt  of 
its  Gothic  moDnments,  particularly  the  cathedraL  The  streets  aie 
narrow,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  defective.  It  distils  a  well- 
known  aromatic  liquid,  called  Eau^'Cologne, 

Coblentz  (34,000)  is  a  well-built  town,  with  great  wine  trade, 
higher  up  the  Rhine,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Moselle.  Ebrenbreit- 
stein  (3,000)  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Euroi)e.  Bonn  (20,000)  (Rhine)^  long  disting^uiahed  for 
its  university,  is  the  birth-place  of  Beethoven.  Dusseldorf  (69,000) 
(Rhine),  is  a  flourishing  port  for  a  large  industrial  district  around, 
including  Blberfeld  (69,000),  Barmen  (76,000),  and  Crefeld  (63,000), 
which  have  extensive  cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  velvet  factories.  Wesel 
(18,400)  (^Rhine),  is  a  strong  fortress.  Here  11  Prussian  officers  were 
shot  by  order  of  Napoleon  I.  in  1809.  At  Essen  (17,000)  is  the 
celebrated  factory  which  produces  the  Krupp  g^uns,  at  which  .10,000 
men  are  constantly  employed.  Treves  (26,000)  {Moselle"),  with  an 
old  cathedral,  is  a  declining  town  in  the  river  valley.  Aix-la- 
Cbapelle,  or  Aachen  (76,000),  close  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  has  been 
noted  since  the  time  of  the  Komans  for  its  hot  springs.  It  has  trade  in 
jewellery,  cloth,  needles,  and  glass.  It  was  the  favourite  residence  of 
Charlemagne.  Its  cathedral  contains  a  large  collection  of  relics.  This 
city  is  remarkable  for  a  treaty,  1748,  which  ended  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  succession.  Diiren  (9,000)  {Roer),  is  an  important  railway 
centre.  SaArbruck  (10,000)  {iSaar),  a  railway  focus,  is  remarkable 
for  the  first  engagement  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  1870.  Sbat- 
Louis  (4,000)  is  a  fortress  on  the  same  river  a  little  further  N.  Olev^ 
(9,C00)  is  in  a  fertile  district  near  the  Rhine. 

9.  Hohenzollem*  is  enclosed  by  Baden  and  Wurtem- 
burg,  near  L.  Constance.    The  Danube  and  Neckar  cross  it. 

Slgmaringen  is  an  insignificant  place  on  the  Dan^be. 
Hechlngen  Is  a  small  town  on  the  Neckar,  with  a  college. 

10.  Jahde  is  a  small  district,  bordering  on  the  bay  of 
the  same  name  on  the  North  Sea.  It  has  the  modem  naval 
station,  Wilhelmshafen  (10,000),  strongly  fortified  — ^pur- 
chased in  1854  from  Oldenburg. 

11.  Hessen-Nassau,  lying  between  the  Ehine  Pro- 
vince and  Darmstadt,  has  an  agreeable  surface,  consisting 
of  hills  and  valleys.     It  produces  wines,  fruits,  and  grain. 

*  This  principality  oamo  under  the  Kinf?  of  Pmsaia  in  1849,  who  was  then 
declared  the  head  of  the  family  of  thifi  name.  The  nomination  of  its  prince  to 
the  Spjinisli  thi-one  caustnl  the  misunderstanding  between  France  and  Prussia 
which  resulted  in  the  deplorable  war  of  1870-1. 
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Wiesbculen  (36,000)  is  the  resort  of  many  fashionable  visitors,  from 
June  to  September.  It  is  noted  for  hot  springs.  Ems  (5,009)  {Zahn\ 
has  also  mineral  waters  of  great  repnte.  At  Kochbrunften  the  far- 
famed  seltzer  "water  is  procured.  Homburfir  (7,000)  is  now  much 
frequented  on  account  of  its  waters.  Nassau  and  Idmburg  are 
small  towns,  both  on  the  Lahn. 

12.  Hanover*  is  bounded  by  the  Elbe  for  nearly  100 
miles,  and  traversed  in  the  interior  by  the  Ems  and  Weser. 
The  surface  is^generally  level,  the  soil  in  some  places 
marshy,  but  fertile  near  the  rivers.  The  Harz  mountains 
are  very  rich  in  minerals,  and  their  sides  are  covered  with 
forests.     Brunswick  divides  this  country  into  two  parts. 

Hanover  (89,000)  {Zeine),  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  plain, 
and  has  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  Germany.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  Herschel.   It  has  very  large  transit  trade. 

CeUe  or  ZeU  (Alter)  is  an  active  trading  town.  Hildeshelm 
(21,000)  has  cloth  factories.  Bmden  (16,000)  (Lollart  B.),  is  the  chief 
port.  Luneburgr  (16,000)  (Iltnenau)^  is  in  the  midst  of  bee  culture. 
Gotti&gen  (13,000)  (Zeine),  has  a  university  founded  by  George  XL 
Osnabruck  (13,000)  is  well  known  for  its  coarse  linens.  Clausthca 
(10,000)  has  a  school  of  mines.  Harburg  (8,000)  {£lbe),  is  opposite 
Hamburg.     Goslar  (8,000)  has  a  productive  zinc  mine. 

13.  Schleswig-Holstein  consists  of  two  r^uchies^taken 
from  Denmark  by  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  1864,  by  force 
of  arms.  They  lie  S.  of  Jutland,  and,  though  the  climate 
is  damp  and  foggy,  are  productive  districts,  with  fat  fields 
and  smiling  homesteads.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  are 
exported,  particularly  to  England. 

Flensburg  (20,000),  the  capital,  is  a  good  town,  with  ship-building. 

Gluckstadt  (7,000)  {Hlbe),  a  free  port,  has  active  trade.  Altona 
(74,000)  {Mbe)y  has  also  great  commerce  and  some  ship-building.  It 
was  burned  by  the  Swedes,  1718.  Kiel  (20,000)  is  a  Prussian  naval 
arsenaL  Schleswig  (12,000)  (Schlei),  gave  its  name  to  the  duchy. 
Rensburg  (12,000)  {Eyder),  is  an  important  fortified  town.  Tonningr 
(4,000)  {Eyder)f  is  a  smaU  port. 

14.  Lauenburg  is  a  small  duchy,  recently  made  an 
appanage  of  the  Prussian  crown. 

Tiauenburg  [Elbe),  a  small  town,  is  the  capital. 

*  It  came  into  the  irassession  of  England  with  the  Bouse  of  Brunswick;  was 
separated  from  it  on  account  of  the  Sahc  law,  on  the  aooession  of  her  Majesty,  1837 ; 
was  incorporated  with  Prussia,  1866,  after  having  been  subdued  by  force  of  arms. 
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KOrODOM  OF  SAZOHT. 

Saxony  lies  N,  of  Bohemia  and  Bayaria^  and  S.  of 
Prussian  baxony,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Elbe  from  S.W. 
to  N.£.  The  Erze  Gebirge  mountains,  rising  in  some 
places  to  4,000  feet,  form  a  barrier  between  this  country 
and  Bohemia.  The  district  on  the  £.  of  the  Elbe  is 
generally  hilly  and  picturesque ;  but  on  the  W.  of  it  the 
surface  is  much  more  level.  On  the  hills  the  climate 
is  severe,  but  very  mild  in  the  valleys.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  carefully  cultivated  countries  in  Europe;  and 
produces  good  crops  of  rye,  hemp,  flax,  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley.  The  forests  cover  one-fourth  of  the  kingdom.  The 
minerals  consist  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
marble,  etc.  Its  manufactures  are  very  important — damasks, 
silks,  cottons,  woollens,  porcelain,  paints,  pianos,  paper. 
Wool  is  largely  exported.  Education  is  widely  spread  by 
a  large  number  of  excellent  schools  and  colleges,  with  the 
Leipsic  university  at  their  head.  Since  1835  all  chil- 
dren from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age  are  compelled  to 
attend  the  primary  schools. 

Dresden  (180,000)  stands  on  a  plain  surrounded  by  beautiful  ranges 
of  hills,  and  has  eleven  gates  or  entrances.  It  has  splendid  public 
buildings,  including  a  royal  palace,  a  picture  gallery  (one  of  the 
richest  in  Europe),  a  library,  academy  of  arts,  mint,  arsenal,  treasury, 
observatory,  and  post-office.  It  is  noted  for  china  ware  and  articles 
of  vertu.  Its  mechanics  are  ingenious  in  the  manufacture  of  maihc" 
matical  and  musical  instruments.  At  a  battie  here,  in  1813,  General 
Moreau  was  killed. 

Iieipsic(107,000),  on  a  plain  near  the  banks  of  the  Elster,  is  the  seat 
of  a  university,  and  the  centre  of  the  German  book  trade,  which  ranks 
next  to  that  of  London  and  Paris.  It  has  three  annual  book  fairs, 
each  lasting  three  weeks,  during  which  great  animation  prevails. 
The  tyi)e  founding  is  very  extensive.  Here  occurred  *•  The  Battle 
of  Kations,"  1813,  which  lasted  three  days,  and  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  the  French.  Chemnitz  (60,000)  is  an  important  manufacturing 
town.  Freiburg  (18,000)  is  the  capital  of  the  mining  district,  and 
has  a  mining  schooL  Meissen  (9,000),  on  the  Elbe,  is  the  seat  of  the 
china  manufacture  of  this  oountxy. 
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SMALLER  STATES. 

Mechlenburg-Schwerin  is  a  grand  ducliy  on  the 

coast  of  the  Baltic,  with,  for  the  most  part,  a  sandy  soil, 

and  a  surface  interspersed  with  pine  forests  and  small  lakes. 

Schwerin  (22,000)  has  a  pleasant  position  on  the  brink  of  a  lake  of 
the  same  name.  Bostock  (31,000),  a  university  town,  is  near  the 
Baltic,  and  has  Wamemunde  ( Wamow),  its  port. 

Saxe-Weimar,  a  grand  duchy,  consists  of  more  than 
a  dozen  fragments,«all  of  which  have  a  diversified  surface, 
but  a  productiye  soiL 

Weimar  (14,000)  (Hun)  is  a  small  town  built  in  an  antique  style. 

Jena  (6,000)  {Saale),  with  a  university,  was  the  scene  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  Prussians  by  the  French,  1806. 

Mechlenburg-Strelitz  consists  of  two  parts,  one  E. 
and  the  other  W.  of  the  former  duchy. 

New  StreUtz  (7,000)  is  a  small  town  of  little  importance. 

Oldenburg  is  a  grand  duchy,  made  up  of  three  parts, 
one  nearly  surrounded  by  Hanover  and  extending  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Weser ;  another  in  Holstein ;  and  the  third 
in  the  S.  of  Bhenish  Prussia.   The  surface  is  generally  level. 

OldenbuTfif  (8,000)  {Eunte)  is  a  small  town  with  little  trade. 

Bmnswick  consists  of  three  principal  districts  uncon- 
nected, and  some  small  outlying  parts  in  the  S.  of  Hanover. 
The  Harz  mountains  cover  much  of  the  surface ;  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and  minerals  are  abundant. 

Brunswick  (68,000)  {Ocker)  is  an  ancient  city  on  the  railway  from 
Hanover  to  Berlin,  with  many  quaint  old  buildings,  a  cathedral, 
museum,  and  sonie  interesting  monuments.   It  produces  excellent  beer. 

Wolfenbuttel  (10,000)  has  a  magnificent  public  library. 

Saxe-Meiningen  is  very  centrally  situated  to  the  N. 
of  Bavaria,  and  Meiningen^  the  capital,  is  noted  for  its 
theatre. '  Saxe  AUenhurg  lies  to  the  W.  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony.  AUenhurg  (20,000)  {Fleisse)  has  a  remarkably 
built  old  castle.  Msenach  (14,000)  {ITesae)  is  a  well-built 
town  in  the  midst  of  fine  scenery.  Cohurg  is  on  the  N. 
border  of  Bavaria,  and  Qotha  further  N.  near  Erfurt. 
Cohurg  (13,000)  {It%)  is  the  only  town  in  the  little  duchy. 
Gotha  (16,000)  (Sale),  with  porcelain  factories,  is  the  capital 
of  Goburg-Qotha.    Anhalt  lies  in  the  nudst  of  Ptnisalau 
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Seaony.  Schwarti  Rudohtadt  is  one  of  the  Thuringian 
states  lying  W.  of  Saxony;  and  Schwartz  Sonderahausen 
further  N.  in  Prussian  Saxony.  Waldeck  lies  S.  of  the 
province  of  Westphalia.  Eeitsa  lies  W.  of  Saxony ;  Sohaum- 
hurg  is  surrounded  by  Hanover ;  and  Lippe  Detmold  lies  a 
few  miles  S.  of  it.  The  Three  Free,  or  nominally  free,  Towfw 
belonging  to  Germany  are  : — 

liUbeck  (40,000)  (^Trave),  with  Travemund  rfor  its  port,  has  active 
trade  in  amber,  wheat,  flax,  tobacco,  ^c.  It  oAce  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  Hanseatio  League,  and  was  then  a  place  of  great  importance. 
Its  houses  are  old  and  lofty,  its  cathedral  and  town-hall  antique,  and 
its  monuments  fantastic.  The  first  meeting  of  the  League  was  held 
here  in  1260,  and  the  last  in  1630,  when  the  society  was  dissolved. 

Bremen  (82,000)  ( Weser),  enclosed  by  Oldenburg  and  Hanover,  is 
a  clean,  pleasant  town,  where  most  of  the  German  emigrants  for  the 
New  World  embark.  The  trade  in  cigars  and  tobacco  is  immense. 
Its  outer  harbour  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Bremerliafven 
(7,600),  where  the  large  vessels  load  and  unload. 

Hamburg  (304,000),  the  great  commercial  mart  of  N.  Germany, 
stands  70  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  where  the  Alster  joins  that 
river.  In  1842  much  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  it  has  been 
since  rebuilt  in  a  style  befitting  its  wealth  and  importance.  Its  mer> 
chants  are  wealthy,  enterprising,  and  hospitable.  Its  imports  are 
£60,000,000  per  annum,  and  500,000  cattle  are  shipped  here  for  Eng- 
land. Cuxhavettj  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  a  much  frequented 
watering-place,  is  its  outward  port. 

Hessen  or  Hesse  is  principally  N.  of  the  river  Main,  and 
is,  generally  speaking,  mountainous.  It  produces  excellent 
wines,  and  has  valuable  coal-fields.  Sessen-Caasel,  to  which 
some  of  Darmstadt  belongs,  is  chiefly  watered  by  the  Weser. 

Mainz  or  Mayence  (54,000)  has  an  important  trade  in  wines,  and 
makes  the  sparkling  hock,  so  named  from  *^Hockheina,'*  a  neigh- 
bouring  village.  It  is  as  noted  for  its  strong  military  position  as  for 
its  commercial  importance. 

Giessen  is  a  railway  centre  in  the  W.  of  the  country,  with  an  im- 
portant university,  and  mines  of  manganese  in  the  vicinity.  Cassel 
(46,000)  {Fulda)  has  a  fair  trade  in  linen,  cloth,  and  porcelain.  Fulda 
(14,000),  a  university  town,  was  annexed  to  Prussia,  1866. 

Frankfort-on-the-Maln  (90,000)  was  also  overawed  by  Prussia  in 
1866.  It  is  nominally  a  free  city,  and  was  the  meeting  place  of  the 
German  Diet.  It  has  a  good  position  for  commercial  intercourse,  and 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  South  German  monetary  transaotions, 
including  banking,  etc.  It  has  snuff  and  tobacco  factoriea  and  two 
great  annual  faira 
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SOUTH  GERMANY. 

South  Germany,  generally  speaking,  lies  S.  of  the  river 
Main,  and  consists  of  the  following : — 


States. 


1  Bavaria, 

2  Wurtemborg, 

3  Baden, 

4  Hesse-Darmstadt, 

5  Liechtenstein, 

6  Alsace-Lorraine, 


Sq.  miles. 

Population. 

27,441 

4,864,421 

7,630 

1,818,396 

6,910 

1,434,970 

1,698 

666,669 

63 

8,320 

6,000 

1,660,000 

Capital. 


Munioh  on  the  Isar. 
Stuttgart  on  the  NeciiBnbaoh 
Carlsruhe  on  the  Khine. 
Darmstadt  on  the  Darm. 
Liechtenstein. 
Strasburg  near  the  Rhine. 


KINGDOM  OP  BAVARLA..* 

Bavaria  is  the  most  important  and  most  populous  of 
the  states  of  the  South  Germanic  Confederation. 

This  country  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  eastern  division 
containing  eleven-twelfths  of  the  whole,  and  the  western 
division,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Bhine,  called  the  Palatinate. 
The  kingdom  is  suh-divided  into  eight  circles.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and  £r: 
The  eastern  division  contains  seven  provinces,  and  is  crossed 
hy  the  Danube  from  W.  to  E.  South  of  the  river  the  country 
is  penetrated  by  spurs  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  and  sprinkled 
with  lakes.  North  of  it  the  surface  is  well- wooded.  The 
usual  grain  crops  and  tobacco  are  produced;  and  hops  are 
extensively  cultivated.  The  minerals  include  coal,  iron, 
copper,  salt,  and  quicksilver;  but  the  manufactures,  with  the 

exception  of  that  of  beer,  are  as  yet  unimportant. 

Munlcli  (170,000)  {Isar),  being  the  second  highest  situated  capital 
city  in  Europe,  is  much  exposed  to  heat  in  summer,  and  cold  in  winter 
Its  streets  are  narrow  in  the  older  parts,  but  spacious  and  regularly 
laid  out  in  the  modem,  where  there  are  fine  public  buildings,  pleasure- 
grounds,  walks,  and  drives.  Munich  is  the  great  seat  of  the  fine  arts 
of  South  Germany,  and  has  a  university  of  good  repute. 

•  The  following  summary  of  the  German  Empire,  though  a  partial  repetition, 
may  be  Tiseful: — i  Kingdoms:  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wurtemburp,  and  Saxony; 
6  Orand  Duchies  r  Mecklenburg-Schweria,  Hesse,  Oldenbui^,  Saxe- Weimar,  Meek- 
lenbiurg-Strelitz,  Baden  ;  6  Duchiesi  Brunswick,  Saze-Memingen,  Anhalt.  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  Saxe-Altenburg ;  7  Principalities  :  Waldeck,  lippe-Detmold, 
Schwartz-Budolstadt,  Sdiwartz-Sondershausen,  Eeu8S-Schleiz,Schamnburg-Lipi)e, 
Beuss-Greiz;  8  Free  Towns',  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Hambui^;  ReichUutdf  or 
Aloace-Lorraine— inall,  26  diviaions. 
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Passau  (13,600)  is  a  fortress  at  the  oonfluence  of  the  Inn  and 
Danube.  Aufirsburg  ^61,000)  {Leeh)  is  ananoient  city  now  mnchbelow 
its  former  greatness.  It  has  still  extensive  wine  trade.  Nuremberg 
{Nurnberg)  (83,000)  is  an  important  town,  the  centre  of  trade  between 
N.  and  S.  Bavaria,  with  manufaotures  of  toys.  Briangren  (12,000) 
{Regniiz)  has  a  university.  BamberfiT  (26,000)  {Maine),  an  im- 
portant manufacturing  town,  with  trade  in  fruits,  has  one  of  the 
nicest  cathedrals  in  Germany.  Ratisbon  (30,000)  [Danube),  an  old 
town,  was  the  seat  of  the  German  Diet  from  1663  to  1806.  Wurzbursr 
(41,000)  [Maine)  has  also  a  university.  Spires  (13,600)  (^Rhine),  in 
the  Palatinate,  is  a  very  old  town.  Here  the  term  Protestant  was 
first  applied  to  those  who  signed  a  celebrated  *^  protest "  made  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  1530.  Landau  (10,000)  [Saar)  is  a  strong  fort- 
ress, taken  by  Marlborough,  1704.  Nordlingen  (8,000)  is  an  im- 
portant place.  Bayreuth  (19,000)  has  cloth  factories.  Ascboffen. 
burg  (10,000)  {Maine),  an  old  Roman  town  near  the  largest  forest  in 
Germany.  Weissenburg  (6,000)  {Lauter)  was  the  scene  of  the  first 
battle  in  the  Franco-German  war,  1870.  Kaiserslautem  (7,000), 
centrally  situated,  has  excellent  beer  trade.  Neustcklt  (10,000)  is 
an  antique  town.  Fiirtb  (33,000)  (i^^iy^i^s)  is  a  manufacturing  town. 

Among  the  battle-fields  may  be  mentioned,  Blenheim,  on  the 
Danube,  where  Marlborough  defeated  the  French,  1704;  Dettingen, 
near  Frankfort,  whore  George  II.  defeated  the  French,  1743  ;  Hohen^ 
linden,  in  the  S.E.,  where  the  French  defeated  the  Austrians,  1800. 

KINGDOM    OF    WURTBMBURQ. 

Wurtemburgis  about  130m.  in  length  and  95  in  breadth, 
with  an  elevated  surface,  the  valleys  of  the  Neckar  and 
Danube  being  450  feet  above  sea  level.  The  Swabian  Alps 
run  across  the  country  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Black  Forest  touch  it  on  the  "W,  border.  The 
soil,  though  not  very  productive  on  the  hills,  is  fruitful, 
and  a  good  system  of  husbandry  is  followed.  The  minerals 
include  silver,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  marble,  and  precious 
stones.  Salt  mines  are  worked.  The  mamtfactures  consist 
of  linens,  woollens,  silks,  carpets,  leather,  and  iron.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  inland  and  transit  trade  in  this  counti*y. 
Fruits  are  carefully  cultivated.     It  consists  of  four  circles. 

Stuttgart  (92,000),  on  a  tributary  of  the  Neckar,  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  hills  clothed  with  vineyards.  It  is  the  seit  of  an  important 
book  trade,  and  its  library  has  the  greatest  collection  of  bibles  in  the 
world.    Its  railway  station  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Germany. 
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Heilbronn  (19,000)  (I^eeliar)  is  an  industrial  town,  the  centre  of 
the  vintage  district.  Tubingren  (9,000)  {Neckar)  contains  the 
national  nniversity.  tJlm  (26,000)  (JDanube)  was  the  scene  of  the 
surrender,  of  General  Mack  with  his  army  of  30,000  men  to 
Napoleon  I.,  1800.  Essllnaren  (17,900)  (JSeekar)  has  trade  in  cotton 
and  hardware.    Constadt  has  mineral  waters. 

GRAND  DUCHY  OP  BADEN. 

Baden,  a  grand  duchy,  is  a  long  narrow  district  N.  of 
Switzerland,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Ehine,  traversed  by 
the  Black  Forest,  remarkable  for  scenery.  It  contains  the 
source  of  the  Danube.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil 
fertile,  producing  corn,  tobacco,  flax,  hops,  and  maize. 

Carlsruhe  (37,000),  **  Charles*  Rest,"  contains  the  ducal  palace,  to 

which  the  32  streets  of  which  it  consists  converge  in  the  form  of  a  fan. 
Baden-Baden  (9,000)  (Om),  with  mineral  waters,  is  much  fre- 
quented by  tourists.  Mannheim  (40,000),  the  principal  commercial 
mart  of  the  country,  is  regularly  built  in  a  beautiful  district.  It  is 
the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  of  the  Rhine.  Preiburgr  (20,000), 
on  the  forest  border,  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  a  university.  Con- 
stance (10,000)  {Ehine),  pleasantly  situated,  is  remarkable  for  its 
ecclesiastical  council,  1414-18.  Kehl  (2,300)  is  a  fortress  opposite 
Strasburg.  Heidelberg:  (18,000)  {Neekar)  is  an  important  town 
with  an  old  castle  and  a  university.  ScJzbacli  is  a  village,  where 
the  French  General  Turrenne  was  killed. 

liecllteilStein  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  lake  of  Constance, 
and  is  enclosed  by  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.    It  is  a  small 

principality  of  little  importance, 
lieclitenstein  or  Vadutz  is  a  mere  village  on  the  Rhine. 

Darmstadt  has  a  level  surface,  except  on  the  E.,  where 
the  Odenwald  hills  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  with  good 
plantations  i)n  their  sides.     Some  wine  is  produced. 

Darmstadt  (40,000)  {Darm)  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town. 
It  has  a  good  library  of  200,000  volumes. 

Ofrenb€W5li  (20,000)  (Maine)  is  a  very  industrious  town,  and  a  free 
dep6t  for  goods  during  the  fairs  at  Frankfort.  Worms  (12,000) 
(Rhine)  is  an  ancient  city,  with  statues  of  many  distinguished 
Germans ;  a  splendid  wine  district  surrounds  it. 

Alsace-Lorraine,  ceded  by  France  to  Germany,  1871, 
consists  of  all  the  territory  of  Alsace,  with  the  exception  of 
Belfort  and  the  district  around  it.     The  Yosges  mountains 
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ran  through  the  W.  of  this  proyince,  and  almost  half  of 
Lorraine,  and  the  Bhine  forms  its  E.  boimdary.  Alsace  is 
very  fertile,  rich  in  mining  and  manufacturing  industry. 

Lorraine  is  usually  mentioned  as  French  and  German, 
according  as  the  French  or  German  language  is  spoken  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  German  Lorraine^  generally 
speaking,  lies  between  Metz  and  the  Yosges  mountains. 

Strasburg  (86,000)  {lit),  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  entered  by  seven 
gates,  stands  two  miles  from  the  Bhine,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe.  It  possesses  one  of  the  most  mag^ficent  Gk>thic 
cathedrals,  whose  spire  is  474  feet  high,  or  112  feet  higher  than  St. 
Paul's.  The  streets  are  generally  narrow  and  the  houses  lofty.  It 
has  long  been  a  place  of  transit  trade  between  France  and  Germany 
— a  bridge  of  boats  here  crossing  the  river  to  Kehl  on  the  opposite 
bank.  It  has  trade  in  turpentine,  com,  wine,  spirits,  &o.,  and  brewed 
until  lately,  one-tenth  of  the  beer  used  in  aU  France.  In  1870  it  was 
taken  by  ^e  Ghermans  after  a  vigorous  siege  of  several  we^s,  during 
which  it  was  much  injured.  Its  university,  closed  in  1794,  was  re- 
opened in  1872. 

Mulhouse  or  Mulhausen  (53,000)  {III)  has  become  a  little  Man- 
chester. It  is  equally  distant  from  Basle  and  Belf ort,  and  produces 
printed  cottons,  silks,  lace,  and  muslins.  Colmar  (21,000)  {lit)  has 
similar  industry.  Metz  (60,000)  {Moselle)  is  the  largest  town  in 
German  Lorraine,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world. 
Besides,  it  has  lace,  pin,  brush,  flannel,  and  army-dothing  factories. 
In  1522  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Charles  V.  It  was,  until 
1871,  a  great  arsenal  and  artillery  school  for  the  French  army. 
Here  occurred  the  greatest  disaster  to  an  army  ever  recorded,  when 
the  large  force  (173,000  men)  under  Marshal  Bazaine  capitulated  to 
the  Prussians  in  1870,  after  fruitless  attempts  to  escape. 

Woerth  records  the  defeat  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  6th  August 
1870.  Hagenau  is  in  the  same  locality.  Phalsburar  and  Bitch,  in 
the  Vosges,  fortresses,  were  taken  after  sieges,  1870.  The  most  im- 
portant battle-fields  in  Lorraine,  in  the  late  war,  are  Forbacli  (4,500), 
and  Gravelotte.  Thionville  (7,000)  {Moselle),  near  the  Belgian 
frontier,  is  a  very  strong  fortress. 


Mountains. — Central  Germany  contains  many  mountains  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  in  which  most  of  the  rivers  have  their  sources. 
The  Bohmerwald,  Erzegebirge,  ani  Miesengebirge,  are  on  the  borders 
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of  Bohemia;  the  Thuringenoald  is  further  W.,  and  the  Odenwqld 
oontinues  southward  to  the  Black  Forest.  On  the  W.  of  the  Rhine, 
and  running  parallel  to  it,  are  the  Vosget^  rising  4,690  feet  in  their 
highest  peak.    They  have  beautiful  yinO'Clad  slopes. 

The  exports  of  N.  G^ermany  consist  of  grain,  wool,  timber,  hams, 
hops,  hemp,  flax,  amber,  etc.,  and  of  S.  Q-ermany,  toys,  jewellery, 
ohinaware,  wine,  beer,  spirits,  eta 

Bivere — The  principal  drainage  of  Germany  is  carried  northwards. 
For  the  Memel,  Oder,  Elbe,  Weser,  and  Bhine,  seepage  67.  Among 
the  smaller  rivers  is  the  Fregel,  flowing  into  the  Frische  Haff.  The 
tributaries  of  the  Oder  on  the  left  are  the  Neias  and  Sober;  on  the 
right  the  Warta,  The  £m8  flows  into  Dollart  Bay.  The  Danube 
receives  the  Inn,  laar^  Lech,  Iller^  and  Nab,  in  S.  Germany,  the  W. 
of  which  is  drained  by  the  Bhine. 

Coast  Lino. — ^The  Baltic  coast  line  extends  about  500  miles,  and  is 
monotonous  and  dreary,  with  a  succession  of  sandhills.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  haffs,  or  fresh-water  lakes,  separated  from  the  sea  by 
sandhills.  The  Friache  haff  is  named  from  the  freshness  of  its 
waters ;  the  Curisehe  haff  from  an  ancient  tribe,  the  Cures,  who 
dwelt  on  its  banks.  The  bank  between  this  haff  and  the  sea  produces 
quantities  of  amber.  Near  the  Stettiner  haff,  or  Bay  of  Stettin,  are 
the  well- wooded  isles  of  Ueedom  and  TFollin,  and  further  W.  the  large 
island  of  Rugen,  much  indented  by  the  sea,  much  varied  in  its  sur- 
face, and  containing  many  interesting  remains.  Ahen,  E.  of  Schlea- 
wig,  and  Sylt,  with  others  W.  of  it,  now  belong  to  Germany ;  and 
also  five  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Hanover. 

Ijakes — In  Germany  many  large  lakes  are  found.  Chiem  and 
Wurm  Sees  in  the  S.E.  of  Bavaria ;  Lake  Constance  is  half  German ; 
Muritz,  Plauen,  and  Schweriner  Sees  in  Mechlenburg;  Mauer, 
Gowentin,  and  Spinting  lakes  in  E.  Prussia. 

Railways — Germany  is  well  provided  with  railways.  A  line  runs 
from  Emden,  on  Dollart  Bay,  S.  through  Munster  to  Hamm,  one  of 
the  great  railway  centres,  whence  a  line  runs  N.  to  Hanover  and 
Minden.  From  Hanover  it  proceeds  through  Magdeburg  to  Berlin, 
thence  to  Kreutz,  another  great  centre,  from  which  a  line  goes  to 
Bomberg,  thence  to  Konigsberg,  and  E.  into  Russia.  Along  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Rhine  a  railway  runs  from  Amheim  to  Basle,  in  Switzer- 
land.    In  short,  all  the  German  towns  are  connected  by  railways. 

Industries,  etc — The  principal  productions  have  already  been 
briefly  referred  to.  In  every  state  agfrioulture  is  the  prevailing 
industry.  The  manufactures  are  important  and  increasing  ; — ^linen, 
in  Saxony  and  Silesia;  cotton  in  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Alsace; 
woollens,  carpets,  and  damasks  in  Pomerania  and  Bavaria;  and 
wooden  clocks,  and  carving  in  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the  Black  Forest. 
Hanover  and  Saxony  have  iron  manufactures ;  chinaware  oiexft^VVftTs^ 
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quality  is  made  in  Saxony ;  and  jewellery  in  all  the  large  towns. 
Minerals  are  abundant. 

The  climate  yaries  much — the  Bhine  on  an  average  is  frozen  oyer 
26  days,  the  Weser  30,  the  Elbe  62,  and  the  Memel  73  days  every  year. 

Education  is,  perhaps,  more  advanced  than  in  any  other  oonntry 
in  Europe.  Without  counting  those  of  Austria,  there  are  twenty 
universities — at  Berlin,  Breslau,  Halle,  Bonne,  Griefswald,  Mnnioh, 
Wurzburg,  Erlangen,  Leipsic,  Tubingen,  Giessen,  Jena,  Rostook, 
Kiel,  Marburg,  Heidelberg,  and  Konigsberg.  There  are  also  about 
600  high,  and  above  40,000  national  schools.  In  Prussia  education 
has  long  been  compulsory.  About  150  public  libraries  are  scattered 
through  Germany,  and  2,000  newspapers  are  published  daily. 

KINGDOM  OP  BELGIUM, 

This  kingdom  is  bounded  N.  by  Holland,  E.  by  Prussia, 

S.  by  France,  and  "W.  by  the  North  Sea.    It  lies  between 

the  parallels  of  49^°  and  51^°  north,  and  meridians  of  2^^ 

and  6°  east  longitude. 

Belgium  is  generally  flat,  particularly  on  the  N.  and  "W.,  the  low 
shores  being  in  some  places  protected  from  the  sea  by  sandhills,  or 
dunes,  and  along  the  river  banks  by  dykes ;  on  the  E.  and  S.,  where 
its  mineral  treasures  are  found,  the  surface  is  slightly  rugged.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Scheldt  and  Mouse,  with  the  Lys  and  Bupel,  two' 
tributaries  of  the  former.  The  soil  is  naturally  fertile  in  the  west 
and  centre.  The  Flemings  are  most  industrious,  and  have  made 
their  country  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  world ;  the  Walloons, 
who  dwell  mostly  in  the  S.  and  speak  a  French  dialect,  are  also 
prosperous.  Besides  good  pasturage,  Belgium  produces  good  crops 
of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax,  etc.  This  country  was  separated 
from  Holland  in  1831. 


Provinces. 


1 W.  Flanders, 
2  E.  Flanders, 
8  Hainault, 

4  8.  Brabant, 

5  Antwerp, 

6  Liege, 

7  Namur, 

8  Umburg, 

9  Luxemburg, 


Sq.  miles. 

PopolatioiL 

1,248 

631,864 

1,167 

787,070 

1,436 

789,844 

1,267 

772,778 

1,093 

446,700 

1,116 

614,894 

1,413 

290,980 

931 

193,160 

1,706 

196,864 

CapitaL 


Bruges,  on  a  Canal. 
Ghent,  on  the  Scheldt. 
Mons,  on  the  Trouille. 
Brussels,  on  the  Sonne. 
Antwerp,  on  the  Scheldt. 
Liege,  on  the  Mouse. 
Namur,  on  the  Mease. 
Hasselt,  on  the  Demer. 
Arlon,  on  the  Semoy. 
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1.  West  Fland^:*S  is  not  so  fertile  its  East  Flanders, 
but  produces  fine  flax  and  muoli  tobacco ;  has  many  dairies, 
and  splendid  draught  horses.  The  summer  is  warm  and 
rainy. 

Bmsres  (50,000) ,  a  walled  town,  on  the  canal  from  Ghent  to  Ostend, 
was  onoe  the  most  wealthy  town  of  the  Hanse  League ;  it  ia  now 
much  decayed.  Six  canals  meet  here,  and  it  iB  the  second  most  im- 
X>ortant,ranway  centre  of  Belgium. 

Ostend  (17,000)  (If.  Sea)^  the  packet  station  for  England,  a  fashion- 
able watering-place,  has  a  good  fishery  of  herrings,  cod,  and  oysters ; 
was  besieged  by  the  Spaniards,  1601-4.  Courtray  (25,000)  (Z|/«), 
has  great  bleaching  works,  and  is  famed  for  its  d^unask  table  linen.. 
It  has  an  academy,  museum,  and  a  library.  Tpree  (17,000)  is  a 
quaint  old  town,  with  the  same  industry  in  linen:  hence  diaper 
(d'Ypres).  It  has  the  tomb  of  Jansen,  once  its  bishop.  Its  cloth-hall 
is  an  exquisite  example  of  secular  Gothic  architecture.  .  Nieuport 
(3,400)  (Ji.  Sea)f  with  a  herring  fishery,  is  a  small  port. 

2.  East  FlanderSy  a  highly-cultiYated    and    fertile 

province,  is  the  most  thickly  peopled  district  of  Europe. 

'  Gnent  (122,000),  on  26  islands  in  the  Scheldt,  has  spacious  squares 
and  busy  streets,  manufactures  of  cottqn,  Hnen,  and  silk.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  ^  John  of  Gaunt,"  and  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  In 
1814,  a  peace  was  made  here  between  Great  Britain  and  thye  United 
States.  The  **  Pacification  of  Ghent,?'  in  1576,  led  to  the  union  of 
the  proyinces  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Spaniards. 

Alost  (20,000)  (Dender)f  is  a  cloth  and  hop  mart,  also  makes  linen 
fabrics.  Lokeren  (18,000)  {Scheldt)  makes  good  linen,  and  has  the 
largest  bleach-green  in  Belgium.  Dendermonde  (9,000)  (Sfiheldt), 
a  lihen  seat,  was  taken  by  Marlborough,  1706.  Oudenairde  (6,000) 
(Scheldt)  is  the  place  where  Marlborough  gained  a  victory  over  the 
French,  1708.     Grammont  (i>«n<f^  is  a  small  place. 

3.  Hainault,  drained  by  the  Batne  and  Sambre,  is  level 
on  the  N.  and  W.,  arid  rugged  on  S.  and  E. 

Mons  (30,000)  (TVoui/fe)  is  a  strong  fortress  in  the  midst  of  coal 
mines.  In  1691  it  was  besieged  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  it  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1792  and  1794.  Near  is  a  celebrated  black  marble  qUstrry. 

Toumay  (35,000)  {Scheldt),  strongly  fortified,  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  carpet,  trade,  and  produces  elegant  porcelain.  Its  cathedral  is  the 
largest  in  Belgium.  Chcurleroi  (8,000)  {Sambre),  an  iron  a.nd  coal  seat, 
was  taken  six  times  by  the  French.  Ath  (10,000)  {Bender),  has  trade 
in  flax.,  Fontenoy  is  the  place  where  the  English  were  defeated  by 
the  French,  1745.    Jemappes    (5,000)  {Maine)   was  the  scene  of  a 
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defeat  of  tihe  Anskiani  hy  the  Frenoh,  1792.  Fleuraa  iras  tbe 
SQ^ne  of  three  battlee^-the  Spaniards  against  the  Gkrmaa  Protes- 
tants, 1622  ;  a  yictory  of  the  French  over  the  Imperialists,  1690  ;  and 
over  the  Allies,  1794.    Seneffe  is  lOso  a  bat1ie-field'-l79e. 

4.  South  Brabant  is  a  highly  cultivated  plain. 

Brussels  (315,000)  (^^ntf), the  capital  of  Belgium,  is  a  beootifiilly 
built  oitj.  Its  clean  streets,  mansions,  palaoes,  museum,  town-hall, 
parliament  houses,  botanic  g^arden,  etc.,  are  most  charming.  It  has 
extensive  tr^de,  a  university,  great  printing  business,  and  splendid 
public  buildings.     It  is  a  Paris  in  miniature. 

Louvaln  (32,000)  (I>j/le)  has  brass  foundrieckandaumvernty.  Its 
beer  is  widely  known.  Lacken  is  the  residence  of  the  oourt. 
Waterloo  stands  10  miles  S.  of  Brussels.  Here  Kapoleon  I.  was 
defeated  by  Wellington,  I8th  June,  181^.  Qoatre  Bras,  10  miles  S. 
of  Waterloo,  where,  16th  June-,  1815,  Wellington  repulsed  an  attack 
of  Marshal  Ney.  Bamlllies  (Gette)  was  ih»  scene  of  a  great  victory 
gained  by  Marlborough  over  the  French,  1706.  Vilvorde  (7,000) 
{Senne)  is  noted  for  its  prison  or  penitentiary. 

5.  Antwerp*  is  fertile  towards  the  west,  but  sterile 
towards  the  east,  where  the  soil  is  sandy  and  peaty. 

Antwerp  (125,000)  {Scheldt),  60  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  coaamet' 
cial  capital,  and  contains  many  churches,  richly  embellished.  With 
extensive  foreign  trade,  it  combines  manufactures  of  cloths,  silks, 
muslins,  tapestry,  velvet,  and  ship-building,  but  has  narrow  streets 
and  a  very  antique  appearance.  It  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1576  and  1585,  when  a  brutal  soldiery,  maddened  by  the  non-pay- 
ment of  long-deferred  arrears,  oommitted  the  wildest  excesses. 

Meoblin  or  Mallnes  (36,000)  (J)yle)  is  the  centre  of  the  lace- 
making,  the  seat  of  the  Belgian  primate,  and  the  centre  of  the  railway 
system.    Tumhout  (14,000)  is  an  important  manufacturing  town. 

6.  Liege  has  the  chief  iron  works  along  the  banks  of 
the  Meuse.     Though  the  climate  is  often  hazy  aild  damp, 

good  wheat  is  grown.    There  are  some  moorlands. 

Liege  (106,000)  (Meuse),  the  "Birmingham  of  Belgium,'*  with 
numerous  cannon  foundries,  zinc,  vitriol,  and  glass  works,  has  coal, 
lead,  iron,  and  alum  mines,  slate  and  marble  quarries  in  its  vicinity. 
iFire-arms  and  nails  are  made  extensively.  It  has  an  active,  hardy, 
and  industrious  population. 

Verviers  (34,000)  has  factories  of  fine  doth  and  steam-engines. 
Huy  (we)  (11,000)  (Meuse),  where  Peter  the  Hermit  was  buried,  has 
paper  mills  and  iron  foundries.  It  is  strongly  fortified.  Spa  (6,000) 
and  Herstal  have  mineral  waters.     Moresnet  has  zinc  mines* 

*  XVench,  Anvere;  Gtonoan,  Aniwetfem, 
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7.  Naxnur  is  a  diyersified  district,  watered  by  the 
Meuse.  It  is  rioh  in  minerals.  The  air,  though  keen,  is 
agreeable. 

Namur  (26,600)  (Meute  and  Sambre)  ie  the  seat  of  the  cutlery, 
giasa,  and  hardware  trade,  and  has  coal,  iron,  and  lead  minee,  with 
marble  quarries  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  a  very  strong  fortress,  but  was 
taken  by  Louis  XIV.,  1692,  and  by  William  III.,  1695. 

Dinant  (7,000)  {M$it9$),  a  small  town,  amid  beautiful  scenery,  has 
marble  quarries,  and  a  citadel  perehed  cm  a  rook.  PliilippevUle  is  a 
smaU  f ortresst 

8.  Ldmburg  ia  much  employed  in  bee  culture  and. 
eattle-rearing.    The  surfioce  is  level. 

Hasselt  (10,000)  has  distilleries,  linen,  lace,  and  tobaooo  factories. 
St.  Trend  (12,000)  is  a  very  ancient  city. 

9.  Luxemburg  has  extensive  forests  and  a  moist  but 
temperate  climate.  The  surface  is  beautiful  and  picturesque. 

Arlon  (6,000)  carzies  on  trade  in  com,  woollen  atufCs^  and  leather. 


Mountains — ^AU  the  northern  provinces  are  flat ;  but  the  four 
southern  provinces  are  much  traversed  by  branches  of  thd  Ardennes. 

Blvers — Along  the  rivers'  banks,  in  the  N.  and  W.,  are  dykes 
which  prevent  inundations.  The  Scheldt  ent^s  from  France,  and 
receives  the  Lya,  Dmder^  and  Bupel ;  the  Meuse  or  Moot,  on  the  E., 
receives  the  Sambre  and  the  Ottrthe, 

Coast  Iiine — The  only  harbour  is  Ostend^  which  is  artificial.  The 
principal  port  of  the  kingdom  is  Antwerp,  which  has  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Scheldt  secured  to  it  by  treaty. 

Minerals — In  the  S.E.  abundance  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc  is  found.  The  coal  and  iron  are  found  in  proximity,  and  there- 
fore contribute  to  render  the  country  highly  manufacturing.  The 
following  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  industries :  Iron,  Liege,  Namur, 
Charleroi;  coal,  Mens  and  Charleroi;  hardware,  liege;  Jine  cloth, 
Verviers;  cutlery,  Namur;  litwn,  Derdermonde,  Courtray;  lace, 
Mechlin ;  carpets,  Toumay. 

Railways. — ^Belgium  is  a  network  of  railways ;  several  enter  it 
from  France,  and  also  from  l^IoUand  and  Germany.  The  railways 
are  chiefly  worked  by  the  State. 

Sducation — ^Belgium  has  four  universities — ^Brusseb,  Ijouvain, 
Ghent,  and  Liege.  The  State  exercises  a  superintendence  over  all 
schools.  On  the  whole,  the  primary  schools  are  well  conducted. 
About  180  daily  papers  are  published  in  the  kingdom. 
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THE  NETHERLANDS. 

HoUaoidy  or  the  Netherlands,  lies  N.  of  Belgium  and 
W.  of  Prussia,  being  washed  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  North 
Sea,  where  a  number  of  islands  Mnge  the  eoast  line.  It 
lies  between  the  parallels  of  50*^  46'  and  53^  34'  N.  lati- 
tude, and  the  meridians  of  3®,  24'  and  7^  12'  E.  longitude. 

It  includes  part  of  the  duchy  of  Limburg',  and  the  S!ing  of  Hol- 
land is  also  sovemgn  of  the  Buohy  of  Luxemburg.  Holland  and 
Belgium,  formerly  one  kingdom,  were  eeptraied  in  .1831.  Hollaiid 
is  160  miles  long  and  about  120  broad. 


Provinces. 


1  South  Holland, 

2  North  HoUand, 
8  Utrecht, 

4  Limberg, 

5  Zealand, 

6  GroQhigen, 

7  Friesland, 

8  Oberyssel, 

9  Drenthe, 

10  Guelderland, 

11  North  Brabant, 

12  Luxemburg, 


Sq.  miles. 

Population 

1,176 

681,321 

966 

678,915 

631 

174,562 

854 

225,326 

642 

179,001 

907 

229,018 

1,267 

295,946 

1,308 

256,449 

1,029 

106,532 

1,972 

434,093 

1,985 

431,253 

990 

199,958 

Capital 


The  Hague,  near  the  N.  Sea. 
Amsterdam,  on  Amstel  and  Y. 
Utrecht,  on  the  Bhine. 
Maastricht,  on  the  Naas. 
Middleburg,on'Walcheren  isle 
Groningen,  on  the  Hunse. 
Leeu  warden. 
Deventer,  on  the  YsseL 
Assen,  on  a  Canal. 
Amhem,  oh  the  Rhine. 
Bois-le-duc,  on  the  Naas. 
Luxemburg,  On  the  Alsset. 


Of  the  above  provinces,  five  border  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  four 
others  are  also  maritime.  The  surface  of  the  whole  country  is  per- 
fectly level,  and  the  sea  is  only  kept  out  by  embankments,  which 
must  be  looked  after  very  carefully,  and  are  only  maihtaineid  at  great 
expense.     On  the  whole,  the  climate  is  humid, 

1.  South. Holland  contains  tJie  districts  around  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  Maas,  which  are  very  productive. 
This  province  contains  much  industry  and  enterprise,  and 
is  traversed  by  good  roads,  canals,  and  railways.  To  it 
Ibelong  the  isJLands  of  Voome^  Over-Flakkee^  and  Beyerhnd. 
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The  Haffue*  (95,000),  the  politioal  capital  of  the  kingdcym,  is  a 
beautiful  town,  on  several  canals,  in  a  very  pleasing  country.  It  is 
the  birth-place  of  William  IIL  of  England  and  Huyghens  the 
mathematician,  and  has  a  splendid  collection  of  paintings. 

Botterdam  (125,000)  (Jfiflkw),  the  birthplace  of  Ihrasmus,  is   an 
excellent  commercial  town,  with  exports  of  gin,  butter,  etc.    Its 
cathedral,  exchange,  town-hall,  and  palace  of  justice  are  the  chief 
buildings.    Dort  or  Dordrecht  (26,000),  on  an  ishmd  in  theMaas, 
formed  by  an  inundation  in  1421,  was  the  seat  of  the  first  parliament 
of  the  States-G«neral,  1572,  after  achieving  their   independence. 
Here  immense  timber  rafts,  which  float  down  the  Khine  from  the 
Swiss  and  German  forests,  are  broken  up  and  stored.    Schiedam 
(20,000)   (Schie)  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  for  the  manufacture  of 
Holland  gin.    Delft  (23,000)  is  an  old  town,  once  famous  for  pottery. 
It  has  a  pompous  monument  to  William  the  Silent.    lieyden  (40,000) 
(Old  Rh%ne)y  near  its  mouth,  is  famous  for  its  cloth,  gin,  and  cheese 
manufactures,  and  university.    In  1574  it  suffered  fearfully  from  a 
siege  by  the  Spaniards,  no  bread  having  been  seen  for  seven  weeks, 
until  the  overflow  of  the  waters  compelled  the  besiegers  to  retire. 
Briel  (3,000)  {McMa)^  a  seaport,  was  given  up  to  England,  as  a  secu- 
rity, in  the  War  of  Independence,  by  the  Dutch  patriots.    Gouda 
(18,000)  {Tasel)  exports  much  cheese,  and  is  an  active  town.  Byswick 
is  noted  for  a  treaty  between  England,  Holland,  and  Erance^  1697. 
Hellevoetsluys  is  a  port  on  the  isle  of  Voome. 

2.  North  Holland  is  a  peninsula,  between  the  North. 
Sea  and  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  includes  the  islands  of  Texely 
Vlieland  and  Ter-Sehellin^,  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  The 
north  shore  is  defended  by  the  great  De  Holder  dyke,  formed 
of  granite,  with  immense  buttresses.  Sandhills  run  along 
the  W.  shore,  but  marshy  ponds  are  found  in  the  interior. 

Amsterdam  (282,000),  the  *^  dam  of  the  Amstel,"  is  the  commercial 
capital  of  the  kingdom ;  stands  on  a  morass,  into  which  piles  of  wood 
were  driven  for  its  foundation.  By  canals  running  in  every  direc- 
tion and  the  river,  95  isles,  or  blocks,  are  formed,  which  are  united 
by  bridges.  The  stadt-house,  or  king's  residence  when  he  visits  the 
city,  rests  on  13,659  piles  as  a  foundation.  The  exchange,  town-hall, 
churches  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Catherine,  are  the  chief  buildings. 
As  a  port,  this  city  has  an  immense  trade  with  the  East  Indies, 
London,  and  the  Baltic.  The  North  Sea  Canal,  a  prodigious  engineer- 
ing triumph,  has  lately  been  opened  to  ships.  About  8,000  persons 
are  engaged  at  diamond  cutting ;  and  its  manufactures  of  velvet,  gin, 
linen,  metal,  and  silk,  are  important. 

*  In  full,  B'GraYenhaag,  i.e.,  the  haag  Godge)  of  the  graye  (coont). 
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Haarlem  (33,000)  has  bleach  works  and  nurseries,  and  trade  in 
flower  seeds.  In  its  principal  chnrch,  St.  Bavons,  there  is  a  powerful 
organ  with  5,000  pipes.  In  1573  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniimis  after 
a  seven  months'  siege.  Saardaxn  or  Zaaodam,  a  Tillage  where  Peter 
the  Great  worked  as  a  ship  carpenter,  has  a  great  number  of  wind- 
mills. Alkmaar  (10,000)  {Ship  Canml),  is  a  great  cheese  and  butter 
mart.  Holder  (12,000)  at  the  mouUi  of  the  canal,  is  a  fortified 
port.  Hoom,  in  the  E.  of  the  peninsula,  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
navigator  Schouten,  who  first  sailed  round  Gape  Horn ;  and  also  of 
Tasman,  the  navigator,  who  gave  his  name  to  Tasmania.  Oamper- 
down  was  the  place  where  Sir  J.  Jervis  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet, 
1797. 

8.  Utrecllt,  the  smallest  province,  touches  the  Zuyder 
2iee  on  the  S.,  is  a  little  more  elevated  than  the  surr6und- 
ing  districts,  and  is  devoted  to  tillage  and  pasture. 

Utrecht  (63,000)  (Rhine)  is  in  a  well-wooded  district.  It  has  a 
universitj,  a  mint,  and  velvet  and  doth  factories.  Here  was  con- 
cluded, in  1713,  a  treaty  which  gave  peace  to  Europe. 

Amersfort  (12,000)  was  the  birthplace  of  the  patriot  Bameveldt, 
who,  owing  to  the  enmity  of  Prince  Maurice,  was  beheaded  at  the 
Hague,  1618,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.    It  has  trade  in  gfin. 

4.  Limblirg,  traversed  from  S.  to  N.  hy  the  Maas,  is  a 
narrow  province  between  Brabant  and  Prussia ;  it  is  also 

a  German  duchy. 

Maastrlclit  (29,000)  {Maoi)  is  a  very  strong  place,  with  renowned 
tan-yards.     It  was  taken  and  ravaged  by  the  Spaniards  in  1576. 

Buremonde  (8,000)  {Meute)  is  a  strong  place. 

5.  Zeeland  (sea-land)  is  almost  entirely  composed  oi 
islands,  the  high  tides  rising  much  above  the  surface.  The 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt  here  forms  a  wide  channel.  The  chief 
islands  are  :  Schouwen^  JBeveland  iV.  and  8.f  and  Waleh&ren. 

Middleburg  (20,000),  where  the  telescope  was  invented,  is  in  the 
isle  of  Walcheren,  which  is  memorable  for  the  disastrous  expedition 
of  British  troops  under  Chatham,  1809. 

Flushing,  on  the  same  island,  has  lately  been  much  improved.  It 
is  only  100  m.  from  Dover,  and  commands  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt 
— the  birthplace  of  De  Ruyter — ^bombarded  by  the  English,  1809. 

6.  GroningeHy  with  excellent  arable  land,  has  a  surface 
marshy  in  some  places,  and  sprinkled  with  lakes  in  the 
N.E.  It  has  a  large  number  of  horses  and  cattle,  and 
includes  three  islands. 
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Groninflren  (38,000)  oommunicateB  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a 
navigable  canal.    It  has  a  university,  a  museum,  and  a  library. 

7.  Friesland  is  very  similar  in  character  to  Groningen, 
but  has  many  more  lakes.  It  includes  the  isle  of  Ameland. 

Leeuworden  (30,000)  {JSe)  is  a  gieat  eanal  centre. 

8.  Obeiyssel  extends  from  the  Zuydet  Zee  to  the 
Prussian  frontier. 

Deventer  (14,000)  is  a  very  strong  town  on  tiie  ziver  to  which 
this  province  owes  its  name. 
Zwolle  (18,000)  is  a  railway  centre  with  considerable  trade* 

9.  Drenthd  is  the  least  important  and  least  peopled  of 
the  provinces.    It  has  some  peat  bogs,  lakes,  and  marshes. 

Assen  is  a  small  town,  with  very  little  trade. 

10.  Guelderland  lies  S.E.  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Maas,  and  traversed  by  the 

Bhine.    Much  of  it  is  studded  with  parks  and  gardens. 

Amhelm  (35,000)  (fihine),  stands  near  the  Prussian  frontier,,  and 
has  a  good  trade.    Here  Sir  Philip  Sidney  died  of  his  wounds* 

Nymeguen  (24,000)  ( Waal)^  is  strongly  fortifi^  Here  a  treaty 
was  concluded  in  1678  between  England,  Prance,  and  Holland. 
Zutphen  (10,000)  {Ytsel),  is  the  place  where  the  gallant  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  fell,  1586. 

11.  North  Brabant  is  the  largest  province  in  the 
kingdom,  and  is  chiefly  watered  by  the  Maas,  It  borders 
on  Belgium  and  contains  many  strong  fortresses. 

Bois-le-Duo  (26,000)«  <<  the  Duke's  wood,*'  is  a  fortified  town,  with 
trade  in  linen  and  musical  instruments. 

Breda  (16,000)  (Dintet),  with  an  arsenal  and  a  military  academy, 
is  strongly  fortified.  Here  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  long  resided 
in  exile.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  made  here,  1667,  which  conolude4 
the  second  I>utoh  war.  Borgen-op-Zoom  (11,000)  (K  Scheldt),  a 
very  strong  fortress^,  was  in  1813  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
British. 

12.  Luxemburg  is  in  the  S.E.  of  Belgium,  consists  of 
a  hilly  surface,  much  covered  with  forests,  and  drained  by 
the  Maas  and  its  tributaxies.  It  ajLso  belongs  to  Germany, 
and  is  a  grand  duehy« 
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Luxembupar  (14,000)  (Alzet),  is  a  Twy  strong  fortress,  with  forti- 
fioations  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.     It  is  garrisoned  by  Germans. 


Bivers — ^The  Ehine^  Moob,  and  Scheldt  are  the  chief  rirers. 

Industries. — ^The  Dutch  are  a  clean,  industrious  i>eople,  who  take 
much  pride  in  their  dairies.  In  the  N.  wheat,  flax,  and  madder  axe 
raised ;  in  the  S.  tobacco  and  fruit  trees  coyer  the  land.  Great  quan- 
tities of  cheese  are  exported,  and  a  kind  of  drink  extensively  used  in 
England  called  gin.  Horticulture  is  a  yery  favourite  pursuit ;  cottons, 
woollens,  linens,  and  damasks  are  manufactured,  and  sugar-refining 
carried,  on  extensivdy.  The  commerce,  particularly  with  the  East 
Indies,  is  very  important,  and  ship,  barge,  and  boat-building  is  an 
important  industry.     The  fisheries  are  exceedingly  valuable.  . 

Railways — A.  great  number  of  canals  csoss  the .  country  eyr&cj- 
where,  which  relieve  the  rivers  of  surplus  waters:  railways  are 
numerous.   The  chief  centres  are  at  Utrecht,  ZwoUe,  and  Leeuwarden. 

Education — ^There  are  three  univertities — ^at  Leyden,  P'tzecht, 
and  Groningen ;  4tnd  a  military  academy  at  Breda.  The  public 
schools  aise  well  supported  and  flourishiiig.  The  government  is  a 
constitutional  monarchy.     One-eighth  of  the  population  is  at  school. 

Colonies — The  colonial  possessions  are  numerous  and  important; 
in  America^  Guiana,  St.  Eustatius,  Cura;980,  St.  Martin,  Bonaire,  and 
Saba ;  in  the  East  Indies,  Java  and  Madura,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Banea, 
Celebes,  Timor,  and  the  Moluccas.    Total  jpopulation,  25  millions. 


KINGDOM  OP  DENMARK.  . 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark  consists  of  the  peninsula  of 
Jutland,  the  islands  of  Funen,  ZealaCnd,  Laaland,  Born- 
holm,  and  Falsterf  with  several  smaller  islands  in  the 
Oattegat,  together  with  the  Faroe  isles  and  Greenland. 
Indeed  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  is  insular. 

It  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  64°  35'  and  67*  41*  N.  lati- 
tude, and  between  8*  4'  and  12*  37*  E.  longitude. 

The  Cattegat  communicates  with  the  Baltioby  three  passages— the 
Soimd,  the  Great  Belt,  aiid  the  little  Belt.  The  climate  of  Denmark, 
though  mild,  is  foggy  and  humid.  The  soil  is  not  generally  fjprtile, 
and  more  than  one-half  of  tlie  population  lives  by  agriculture. '  The 
products  are  rye,  x)iats,  barley,  ^eans,  peas,  eto.'  The  manufactures 
are  for  home  use,  but  the  fisheries  are  very  importaut  and  valuable. 
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The  following  are  the  prinoipal  divisioiui : — 


Divisions. 

Sq.'  Miles. 

PopalatioD. 

Chief  Town. 

1.  Zealaad,  Moen,  and  Samso,    • 

2.  Funen,  Langland,  and  Arro,  - 

3.  Laaland,  Falster,  etc.,    • 

4.  Jutland,        -       •       -       - 

2,849 

1,286 

64^ 

9,791 

608,090 

230,455 

91,645 

755,996 

Copenhagen.- 
Odensee. 
Mariboe. 
Aarhuus. 

Zealand  is  of  an  irregular  form,-  with  two  good  bays  on  the  E.,  and 
an  undulating  surfacjd  of  no  great,  elevation  in  the  interior. 

Funen  has  a  coast  a  little  more  indent^. 

Samso  is  a  much  smaller  isle  N,  of  Funen. 

Moen  lies  S.  E.  of  Zealand,  and  is  hilly.  FcUater  a^nd  Laacand  lie 
S.  of  Zealand. 

Bomholm  is  about  twenty  miles  long  and  eleven  broad,  and  exports 
buUding-stone,  marble,  and  coal  to  Copenhagen.    , 

Jutland,  ending  in  the  Skaw,  is  a  cold  country  with  a 
poor  soil — ^the  surface  covered  with  lakes,  and  penetrated 
on  the  E.  by  the  Lym-jiord,  which  almost  crosses  the  whole 
penmsula. 

Copenhagen  (194,000)  stands  on  the  Sound,  on  the  island  of  Zealand, 
and  has  greatly  improved  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  a  beautiful 
city,  with  a  university,  museum  of  northern  antiquities,  exchange,  etc. 
Its  trade  is  pretty  extensive.  Here,  in  1801,  the  British  fleet,  under 
Nelson,  almost  destroyed  the  Danish  fleiet.  Here  also,  in  1807,  Lord 
Oathcart  took-  the  Banish  fleet  and  brought  it  to  England. 

Elslnore  (9,000),  on  the  same  island,  id  the  port  of  embarkation  for 
Sweden,  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound.  It  was  the  scene  of 
*' Hamlet."  Aalbnrg  (10,000),  on  the  Lymfiord,  sometimes  ranks  as 
the  capital  of  Jutland,  and  has  trade  in  grain  and  herrings.  Aarhuus 
(11,000)  is  a  much  more  improving  place,  with  increasing  commerce 
in  cattle  and  grain.  Odensee  (17,000),  on  Funen,  is  an  old  town,  with 
glove  and  coarse  woollen  factories,  and  a  good  cathedral.  Bandera 
(7f000),  in  Jutland,  'has  trade  ifi  gloves  and  horses. 

Bonne,  the  capital  of  Bornholm,  has  trade  in  fish  and  wooden  clocks. 
Boesldlde,  on  Zealand,  has  a  cathedral,  and  was  once  the  capital  of 
Denmark. 

MoomtaSns  and  Uinaral8.^->Thece  is  no  mjuutain  in  Denmark,  and 
the  minerals  are  unimportant. 
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Edncation. — The  Danes  are  among  the  best  edncated  people  in 

Europe. 

Railways. — A  railway  runs  from  Copenhagen  across  the  island, 
centrally,  to  the  Great  Belt,  and  is  continued  from  Nyborg,  x^^t 
Odense,  across  Funen,  to  the  Little  Belt,  opposite  Fredericia,  on  the 
mainland,  whence  a  railway  proceeds  S.  to  Hamburg. 


Oolonies. — ^The  Faroe  isles  lie  between  Denmark  and 

Iceland,  about  mid-way.    They  produce  fish  and  cattle,  and 

the  well-known  eider-down;  a  coalfield  is  now  worked. 

They  are  thirty-five  in  number,  of  which  seventeen  are  in* 

habited.    They  yield  a  little  barley  and  oats. 

Btromsoe  is  the  only  to>;ni  worth  the  name.  These  i^es  send  a  re- 
presentative to  Copenhagen. 

Iceland,  that  is,  '<  land  of  ice,"  is  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  oceans.  Though  cold  and 
barren,  it  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  burning  mountain, 
fisheries,  and  boiling  springs,  called  geysers^  which  throw 
jets  of  boiling  water  to  a  great  height.  The  coasts  are  in- 
dented by  numerous  gulfs.  Potatoes  are  the  chief  crop. 
Many  good  pastures  exist,  and  fish  are  abundant. 

Reylgavik  (4,000),  the  capital,  is  a  small  town  on  the  &  W.,  with 
trade  in  fish,  a  library,  lyceum,  and  two  newspapers.  Bkalwlt  is 
near  Mount  flekla,  and  Holar  on  the  N.  coast  The  population  of  the 
isle  is  only  70,000,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Norwegian  language. 

Denmark  also  possesses  the  islands  of  Greenland,  Stk  Thomas,  8anta 
Cruz,  and  St.  John,  and  some  of  the  Nicobar  islesi 


SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

Sweden  and  Norway*  form  one  kingdom  but  under  two 
parliaments,  and  embrace  the  whole  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula. 

Sweden  has  generally  a  flat  surface,  sloping  towards  the 

*  In  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Lapland,  the  people  are  so  given  to  annff  that  they  use 
little  spoom  to  ihorel  it  up  thair  nostrils.  The  -legislatiTe  assembly  in  Sw84e&  li 
Cttlled  Rigsdag,  and  in  Norway  Storthing, 
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Baltic.  Fonr-fifths  of  it«  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agrieol- 
ture;  and  one-tenth  of  the  surface  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  lakes.  In  the  S.  and  centre  forests  of  pine,  fir,  and 
birch,  which  besides  supplying  abundance  of  fuel,  pitch  and 
tar,  giye  large  timber  exports. 

'  Sweden  is  usually  divided  into  three  parts,  which  are  sub- 
divided into  twenty-four  lans  or  prefectures. 


Divisions. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Population. 

Capitols. 

Sweden  Proper^  - 
Gotlilimd,  - 
Norrland  and  Lapland*, 

32,658 

37,»24 

100,039 

1,225,838 

2,456,430 

513,413 

Stockholm,  on  L.  Ma- 
lar. 

Gothenburg,  on  the  Gk>- 
tba. 

Gefle,  on  G.  of  Bothnia. 

Stockholm  ( 150,000)  is  situated  between  L.  Malar  and  the  Baltic, 
and  is  defended  by  the  strong  fortress  of  Waxholm,  The  site  of  the 
city  is  yery  remarkable,  consisting  of  seven  islands  and  two  promon- 
tories united  by  bridges,  and  "cradled  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Malar.** 
The  old  part  of  the  town  has  narrow,  winding  streets.'  The  waters 
are  crowded  with  boats  and  small  steamers  fur  convenience  of 
trade.  The  suburbs,  which  contain  a  splendid  park,  are  very 
beautiful. 

npsala(12,000),  the  oM  capital,  is  about  44  miles  to  the  N. 
It  has  an  observatory,  and  a  university,  in  which  the  celebrated  natu- 
ralist, Linnseus,  was  a  professor.  Fahlun  is  a  mining  and  copper- 
smelting  town  further  north.  Orelnro  (8,000),  on  KHielmar,  is  an 
active  little  town. 

Gothenburg  (60,000),  on  the  Gotha,  is  the  chief  commercial  place  of 
the  kingdom.     It  has  great  intercourse  with  Hull,  and  exports  iron, 
alum,  timber,  etc.     Carlscrona  (16, 000)  is  the  ordinary  station  of  the 
Swedish  navy.     KaXmar  (8,000),  with  a  cathedral  and  a  castle,  is  best 
known  for  its  treaty  in  1397,  when  Margaret  of  Valdemar,  ^*  the  Semi 
ramis  of  the  North,'*  became  Queen  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
Jonkoplng,  at  the  S.  of  L.  Wettem,  has  an  arseiial  and  an  arms 
factory.     Norrttopiiig  (26,000)  has  docks,  ship-building,  and  manu 
factures  of  firearms,  paper,  etc.    Oefle  (8,000)  is  an  active  port  on  the 
G.  of  Bothnia  ;  as  soon  as  the  navigation  opens  in  summer,  exporting 
iron,  timber,  pitch,  and  tar.    Haparanda,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
opposite  the  Russian  town,  T<ttiiea,  is  an  active  port.    Sundwall, 
Hemosand,  Ulnea,  and  Pltea  axe  very  small  places. 

*  The  mosquitoes,  insects  larger  than  a  gnat,  are  a  s^reat  nnlsanee  in  Lapland. 
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Kalmo  (30,000),  a  thrifty  town,  with  factories  of  woollens  and  car- 
pets, has  steam  communication  with  Lubeck  and  Copenliagen.  Lund 
(5,000)  is  a  very  ancient  cathedral  city,  with  a  university,  a  museum, 
and  an  observatory.  Wlsby(10,000),  on  the  island  of  Gothland,  is  a 
place  once  important,  but  now  in  ruins.  Daanemora  (5,000)  is  the 
seat  of  the  best  iron  mines,  from  which  much  of  the  Sheffield  steel  is 
manufactured.    Westeraa  (3,000)  has  a  college. 

The  following  places  in  Swedish  Lapland  are  sometimes 
visited  by  tourists  : — 

Lulea*  (2,000)  a  pretty  large  town,  has  neither  prisoner,  policeman, 
magistrate,  nor  soldier ;  and  the  people  on  going  from  home  hang  the 
key  of  their  door  outside,  to  show  all  comers  they  are  not  within. 
Jockmock  is  within  the  Arctic  Circle  and  has  300  or  400  people.  QnlBk- 
Jock,  further  N.,  200  miles  from  Lulea,  is  about  the  same  size,  and  is 
sometimes  visited  by  travellers,  as  a  place  of  interesti 


NORWAY,  t 

Norway,  comprehending  the  western  portion  of  the  pen- 
insula, extends  about  1,100  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  with  a 
breadth  va^ing  from  10  to  250  miles,  being  washed  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  ^.  Sea,  and  the  Skager  Sack. 

It  extends  from57i''to  71*^  N.  latitude,  and  from  5**  to  28* 
E.  longitude,  with  a  surface,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with 
mountains,  which  in  the  S.  constitute  a  series  of  tablo-lands, 
with  narrow  belts  of  lowland  in  some  places  along  the  coast. 
Norway  is  divided  into  six  stiffcs,  which  are  subdivided  into 
seventeen  provinces  or  amts. 


SUft. 


Sq,  MUes. 


Christianla, 

Chrlstlansand, 

Bexgen, 

Hamar, 

TrondhJem, 

Tromsoe,    - 


10,347 
15,628 
12,552 
20,796 
22,032 
41,932 


Popttlatton. 


Capital. 


448,475 
328,583 
227,853 
245,354 
295,877 
155,336 


Ohristiania. 

Christiansand. 

Bergen. 

Lessee. 

Trondhjem. 

Hammerfestw 


*  ^  in  Swedish  names  is  pronounced  o,  as  Aland,  Tornea,  pratk  (Hand,  Tomao. 

t  The  parliament  is  called  the  **Siorthin^"  and  each  member  ia  paid  about  13a 
a  day,  with  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  Christianla. 
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Cliristlanla  (66,000),  the  capital  of  Norway,  has  broad  and  well- 
paved  streets,  in  the  midst  of  heights  covered,  with  witie  plantations. 
It  has  a  university,  observatory,  and  a  public  library,  iand  manufac- 
tures of  paper  and  hardware,  with  great  trade  in  timber  and  fish. 

FrederiOksliald  (7,000)  has  trade  in  timber  and  grain.  Near  it  is 
the  strong  fortress  of  Frederickatein,  where,  in  1718,  Charles  XII. 
was  killed.  Drammen  (10,000)  has  trade  in  timber  and  pitch. 
Laurvlg  (3,000),  with  a  cannon  foundry,  has  trade  in  snuff  and  malt. 
ChrlstianBa&d  (10,000),  with  a  good  harbour,  is  fortified;  and  exports 
lobsters  to  London.  It  has  active  ship-building.  Btavanirer  (18,000) 
is  a  very  old  town  with  a  cathedral.  It  exports  timber  and  salt  fish. 
Bergen  (26,000)  is  the  commercial  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  the 
great  fi8h-depdt.>  It  has  a  very  active  industry  in  exporting  fish, 
timber,  iron,  lobsters,  and  skins,  Trondhjem  or  Bzontheiin  (20,000), 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  country,  has  a  grand  old  cathedral  in  which 
the  kings  of  Sweden  are  still  crowned  as  kings  of  Norway.  It  ex- 
ports timber,  iish,  and  copper  from  the  mines  of  Roraca.,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, tiammerfest  (800)  is  the  most  northerly  town  in  Europe. 
It  exports  fish,  <)il,  copper,  etc  •  Tromisoe  (1,^0)  is  the  niiost  im 
portant  place  in  Finmark.    .  ■■    ■  '• 

Mountains. — The  great  mountain -chain  which  forms  the  water- 
shed of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  has  already  beetl  described. 

Rivets. — The  largest'  is  the  Olommen,  which  runs  S.  through  Nor- 
way, and  flows  into  the  Skager  Rack.  The  Ootha  flows  from  L.  Wenem 
to  the  Cattegat.  Several  streams  run  parallel  to  each  other,  with  a 
precipitous  course  towards  the  GtiM  of  Bothnia ;  among  which  may 
be  named  the  Tomea^  Liitea^  Pitea^  Umea^  and  the  Dal^  with  dozens 
of  less  importance.  The  Tomea  forms,  for  a  consideraWe  distance, 
the  boundary  between  Sweden  and  Russia.  The  Lulea  and  Pitea 
have  for  their  ports  the  towns  of  the  same  names.  The  Umea  is 
joined  by  the  Windel,  near  its  mouth. '  Th^  J>al  enters  the  Baltic  N. 
of  Hall  ITess.  On  the  W.  of  Norway  there  is  no  important  river. 
The  Tana,  which  separates,  for  much  Cf  its  course,  Norway  from 
Russia,  flows  into  the  Arctic  ocean. 

Lakes. -^Commencing  at  the  north,  there  is,  in  Sweden,  TomeatLnd 
Lulea,  near  the  sources  of  the  rivers  of  the  same  names;  Siljan  near 
Fahlun;and  the  three  large  lakes  further  south,  already  described.  la 
Norway  the  lakes  are  small.      • 

Goast  line. — ^The  coast  line  of  Sweden  is,  generally  speaking, 
regular,  with  only  a  fev*  small  islands  near  it.  Oland,  85:  miles  long, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  Calmar  Souncl,  is  long  and  narrow, 
with  a  level  surface.  Borgholm  is  the. capital.  Gothland  is  a  larger 
islasid.     The  inlets  on  this  coast  are  always  at  the  mouths  of  riven 
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and  usually  small.  The  ooast  of  Norway,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mnoh 
broken  up  and  deeply  indented  with  arms  of  the  sea  called  fiords^  and 
numbers  of  islands  lie  adjacent  to  the  shore.  OhrMania  fiord  in  the 
S.,  Bukhe  and  Bardanger  in  the  S.  W^  Sogne,  Trondhjem,  Vest  (at  the 
Loffoden  isles),  are  «he  most  important  on  the  W.  Parsanger  and 
Veranger  fiords  are  in  the  extreme  N.  The  LqffodenvAea  are  tiie  most 
important.  S.  of  the  principal  isle  is  the  celebrated  Ifielstrom,  or 
whirlpool,  formed  by  conflicting  currents,  and  dangerous  to  marineis. 
These  isles  are  rocky  and  mountainous,  partaking  of  the  physical 
character  of  the  neighbouring  mainland — some  of  the  mountains  in 
Yaagen  rising  to  4,000  feet.  The  islanders  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
fishing 

Gllmate. — In  Norway  the  climate  is  colder  than  in  Sweden.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  winter  is  long  and  rigorous,  the  sunmer  short,  with 
scarcely  any  spring  or  autumn. 

Minerals  are  abundant  in  both  countries.  Rich  mines  of  copper, 
iron  of  the  best  quality,  alum,  vitriol,  lead,  sulphur,  and  zinc  are 
found  iu  many  provinces.  The  iron  of  Dannemora  is  shipped  for 
England  at  Orebro,  on  lake  Hielmar,  hence  called  "  Orebro  iron.**  In 
Norway  the  copper  mines  of  Boraas  and  other  places  are  very  produc* 
tive. 

Industries. — After  agriculture,  mining  is  the  next  important  in* 
dustry.  Fishing,  chiefly  salmon  and  herring,  gives  employment  to 
many ;  timber  is  exported  in  great  quantities ;  and  ship-building  is 
carried  on  with  zeal  in  many  of  the  ports. 

Education  is  very  generally  diffused,  and  stationary  and  ambula- 
tory schools  provided  through  the  country.  Universities  are  at 
Upsala  and  Lund  in  Sweden,  and  at  Christiania  in  Norway. 

BaUways. — From  Stockholm  a  line  runs  N.  to  Upsala,  and  W.  to 
Porla,  thence  S.  to  Falkoping,  thence  to  Gothenburg.  From  Fal- 
koping  a  line  runs  S.E.  to  Jonkoping,  thence  S.  to  Malmo.  In  Nor- 
way, Christiania  is  connected  with  Drammen  and  also  with  Eidsvold, 
by  railways.    Trondhjem  is  connected  with  Storen  (35  miles)  by 

rail. 
Colonies.— In  the  W.  Indies,  the  isle  of  St.  Bartholomew. 


THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 

The  Eussian  empire,  until  lately  the  most  extensive  in 

the  world,  we  shall  consider  under  two  heads,     (a)  Bassia 

in  Europe,  the  extent  of  which  has  been  already  given,  and 

its  eastern  boundary  given  in  the  eastern  boundary  of 
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Earope.  (b)  Siberia,  or  Asiatio  Bussia.  This  immenfle 
empire  has  an  extent  of  6,000  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
1,500  from  north  to  south,  with  an  area  of  7,343,000  square 
miles,  being  one-seventh  of  the  land  on  the  earth*b  surface, 
and  ranking  next  to  Uie  British  empire  in  extent. 

Eussia  in  Europe  is  bounded,  N.,  Arctic  Ocean ;  W. 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  Lapland,  the  Baltic,  Prussia,  and 
Austria;  S.,  Tuiiey,  Black  Sea,  Sea  of  Azov,  and  the  Cau- 
casian Mountains  ^  K,  Caspian  Sea,  Ural  Biver,  and  the 
Ural  Mountains.  Its  length  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
south  of  the  Crimea  is  1,700  miles ;  breadth  from  the  Baltic 
to  Ural,  Mountains,  1,500  miles,  and  contains  an  area  of 
2,000,000  of  square  mile%  being  more  than  half  of  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

This  is  the  flattest  country  in  fiurope ;  the  only  elevation  is  the 
Valdai  hills,  forming  the  watershed  of  the  principal  rivers,  which, 
in  general,  have  a  very  slow  movement,  with  a  very  slight  fall  in  their 
course  to  the  sea.  Vast  tracts  of  forest  cover  the  country  in  all  di- 
rections, and  by  their  immense  supply  of  fir,  pine,  and.  other  timber, 
constitute  one  great  source  of  the  national  wealth.  High  plains  called 
steppes,  of  great  length,  run  along  the  southern  and  northern  margins 
of  the  country,  but  are  generally  barren,  sandy  wastes,  here  and  there 
dotted  with  salt  marshes,  and  a  stunted  growth  of  dwarf  birch  like 
brushwood.  The  largest  forest  in  £urope  is  that  of  Volkanskoi, 
which  is  aroimd  the  source  of  the  Volga.  We  may  conveniently 
consider  the  physical  aspect  of  this  vast  empire  by  characterising  it 
under  three  great  regions :  Nartfiem,  Middle^  and  SotUhem.  In  the 
NoTtliem  Region,  the  country,  except  on  its  southern  border,  is  too 
bleak  for  tillage,  and  its  inhabitants  live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  the 
soil  being  for  nine  months  in  the  year  covered  with  hard  frozen  snow. 
The  summer  is  short,  and  the  sun  is  seen  for  nearly  two  months  above 
the  horizon  in  the  most  northern  latitudes,  though  the  rays  are  little 
effective  owing  to  his  small  elevation  above  the  horizon.  The  Middle 
Region,  south  of  St.  Petersburg,  abounds  in  forests,  marshes,  very  good 
pasturage,  and  a  productive  soil  j  pine  trees  towards  the  north ; 
beech,  oak,  poplars,  elms,  and  maple,  more  south.  It  is  in  this  dis- 
trict that  the  enormous  quantity  of  wheat  which  Russia  exports  is 
chiefly  produced;  the  soil  requiring  no  manure,  the  cultivation  is 
simple  and  inexpensive.  The  Southern  Region  embraces  the  steppes 
already  mentioned,  over  which  immense  herds  of  cattle  range  in  a 
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baakg  of  the  gre^t  rivers  tbe  soil  ia  fertile. 

.  ituuia  in  Europe  isdividediDtoikkiediitrictiiTluch&reBnbdivided 

I,  aa  follows ; 


L  BAino  PBOTOross.-Foiir  aoTCtsmaBta. 

Sq,  Win. 

Caplul. 

.9  EitHoixlx, 
8  UToala, 
«  Courlwia, 

24,305 

7,625 
18,775 
10^632 

1,174.174 
313.119 

925,276 
578,865 

St  PBtenbow  on  the  Neva 
BeVfllontheG.otFiDknd. 
Rigaonttioutli  of  Dwina. 
Hittao. 
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I  HOBCOV, 


5  neskow 
•  Tver, 

B  HOTgOrod, 

6  (Heilsta, 
•T  ArcIutiisBi, 
S  Vologda, 
9  JaroaliiTl, 

10  Kostromit, 

11  VlMUmir, 
13  NmUKovgorod,' 
IS  Tambov, 

M  Rluan, 

IS  Tula, 

IS  Kaluga, 

17  Orel,  or  Orlov    ■ 

IS  SiiralL,orEauTBli 

It  Voronetz, 


12.703 

1.580,405 

Z1,G47 

1.137,311 

lJ,a33 

718,907 

2iJM 

1,518.077 

45,473 

1,006,S94 

298,398 

29e,lHi7 

384,236 

153.106 

974,  GS9 

13,233 

969,646 

30,853 

1,07.1,971 

ia.297 

1,221,720 

19,039 

1.285,000 

25,659 

1,974,584 

ie,216 

1,418,  77 

11,846 

1,152,517 

.022 

1,«00,U7 

1,630,900 

1,826,949 

25,C13 

1,938,  16 

Moscow  on  bhe  Moskva. 
Smolenfik  on  tha  Dnieper, 
Pakov. 

Tver  on  tie  Volga. 
Novgorod  on'  Oie  Tolbhov, 
Petrozavodsk. 
Archangel  on  N.  Dwina. 
Vologda  ou  the  Sachona. 
Juo^avl  on  the  Mologa. 
Kostroma  on  the  Volga. 
Vladimir  On  the  Yiisma. 
Nijoi  Novgorod  (Volga). 
Tambov  on  the  Tsna. 
Riozan  on  the  Moskva. 
Tuht  on  tiie  Don. 
Kaliigi  on  the  Ugra. 
Orel  on  tlie  Oka. 
Kursk  on  the  Oka. 
Vorooeta  on  the  Dott. 


in.  FIHtAirD. — Eight  GoYermaOiti. 

•I  147,416  I  1,840,967 1  BeUiigfotsou  the Baltio. 


17.  IITTLB  BOSSU. — Foot  OoTemiaenb!, 


1  Sier, 

S  TchualgoT, 

3  Poltava, 

4  Shar^oT, 


I    ]9.656|2,012,096|KievootheDnieper. 
20,232    1,487,371    Tchemigov. 
10,196    1,911,444   Poltava. 
21,021    1,500,930   Kharkov  on  the  Donett. 


m 


1  WUfia, 
3  Grodno, 
S  TltolMk, 

*K0gUl»Y, 

S  ToUvnli, 

7  rodf^ 

8  Komo, 


T,  innr  BTrainA.-fi^t  aayusnienK 


16,323  811,W9 

14,e!l7  894,200' 

17.449  776,524 

18,451  923.888 

34.477  1,001,338 

3T.538  i,eO'2,717 

16,3^8  l,S70.O8O 

15,713  1,051,9U 


....  on  tli«  Wilna. 

arodDO  on  the  Niemen. 

Vitebsk  on  the  Dwina. 

Moghilev  on  t^e  Dnieper, 

Minsk. 

.litoicir. 

EomienetE  oa  Hba  Daieitor. 

BiaiyBtock. 


VI.  -pouiro.— 

I,  '  '.t    43,340IS,319,3E3|WHMif!ODtheYiA|p 

VH.  sonrs  OB  HEV  BITSBIA.— nra  OoTenmenta. 


1  JelEa.teilno«l&vi 

s  TaiurldA, 

4  BesssmUa, 

6  Sam  CoasaF^    ■ 


.,026,844 
949,630 


JehaterniOBlavl     on      the 

Odasu  on  the  Black  Sd*. .  - 

Smferopol. 

Eickinev  on  the  Dsi^Bter. 

Tcherka^  oil  the  Don. 


VUL  KABUL— Zlv«  OoTenimniti. 


33,729 

1,607,125 

fie,a9a 

2.220,074 

2,138,308 

1,183,315 

Kazan  on  th«  Volga. 
Viatka  OB  tfas  Tjatka. 
Perm  on  the  Kama 

inbirsk  on  the  Kama. 
Penza  OD  ti;e  Sonta. 


qt.  A 

1  Artrakbaii, 

BSwrtpT, 

8  OnniniiK,* 

4  Satuua, 

5  Ufa, 

BTKAXHi 

ss.oe6 

37,603 
91,574 
61,349 
45,796 

iM.r^nveOoyenimeiitR...   . 

511,236    Ajitrabhan  on  tbe  Volga. 
1,668,447    Saratov  outbe  Volga. - 
2,029,590    Orenburg  on  the  Oural. 
1,690,779    Samara  on  the  Volga. 
1,265,000    Ufa  on  the  Ufa. 

The  Baltic  Provinces,  with  tie  exdeption«fCoiirland, 
which  waB  a  part  of  Poland,  once  belonged  to  Sweden.  They 
extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Memd  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Svir  (at  the  S.E.  of  L  l^adoga),  iaclude  half  of  the  toDgne 
of  land  between-  the   G.  of  Finland  and  thislafee,  Mid 

•  Thl>  Govaniinenl  li  pxtir  In  Aida.    ihgnjli  C'MC«iBl>FUilyliiEan>i».«e 
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enclose  the  G.  of  Biga.  The  isle  of  Dago  belongs  to  Estho- 
nia,  and  Oesel  to  Livonia.  St.  Petersburg  is  a  rather  barren 
province,  with  a  flat  surface  studded  over  with  parks  and 
gardens  and  residences  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis.  Several  pine  forests,  small  lakes,  and  marshes, 
ore  scattered  through  these  provinces,  whose  crops  consist  of 
rye,  barley,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  climate  is  cold,  and  the 
winter  long  and  severe. 

St.  Petersburg  (900,000)  stands  on  both  bankv  of  the  river  Keva, 
and  several  islands  at  the  bottom  of  the  golf  of  Finland.  Its  fonnda* 
tion  was  laid  in  1703,  by  Peter  the  Great  (at  the  expense  of  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  workmen),  in  the  midst  of  an  unhealthy  swamp.  The 
city,  which  is  of  an  oval  shape  and  regularly  built,  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  capitals  of  Europe.  An  equestrian  statue  of  the  founder, 
on  a  massive  granite  block,  adorns  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares,  and 
most  of  the  government  buildings  are  of  palatial  exoellence.  The 
climate  in  winter  is  so  cold  that  public  fires  are  seen  in  different 
places  for  coachmen,  servants,  and  others  whose  occupation  compds 
them  to  remain  some  time  in  the  open  air.  Sometimes  the  cold  is 
54^  below  zero.  The  university  was  founded  in  1819.  In  summer 
trade  is  active.  Besides  a  brisk  trade  in  furs,  pitch,  tar,  iron,  eto.,  it 
has  sugar  refineries  and  many  other  factories.  A  few  miles  distant 
is  Fultowa,  the  seat  of  the  national  observatory. 

Eronstadt  (47,000),  on  an  island  12  miles  distant,  is  a  very  strong 
fortress,  fruitlessly  attacked  by  the  Allies,  1855— the  usual  station  of 
the  fleet.  Revel  (20,000),  on  the  S;  of  the  gulf,  is  strongly  fortified. 
Narva  was  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  Peter  the  Great  by  Charles  XIL, 
1700.  Biga  (90,000),  at  the  mouth  of  the  S  Dwina,  is  one  of  the 
most  commercial  towns,  and  exports  great  quantities  of  flax-seed, 
corn,  and  timber.  Dorpat  (14,000)  and  Mittau  (25,000)  have  univer- 
sities. Libau  is  a  small  wood-built  port,  the  most  western  in  Hussia. 

Great  Russia  extends  from  49°  30'  to  61^  north  lati- 
tude, touching  lake  Peipus  on  the  North- W.  It  includes 
the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  contains  the 
great  seats  of  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mining 
industries.  The  surface  is  extremely  level,  and  the  landscape 
uninviting.  In  the  west  are  the  Valdai  hills.  This  province, 
which  is  cdso  called  MwewyyiB  traversed  by  many  fine  rivers. 
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Ifoseow  (400,00(^,  Hie  ancient  capital  of  Rnssia,  near  the  centre  of 
i^  coimtrj,  lis  etiU  the  winter  residence  of  many  of  the  nobility. 
I^  1812,  on  the  Approach  of  the  French,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  city  was  buTnecL  The  principal  building  is  the  Kremlin^  on  a 
hiH  in  the  centre,  triangular  in  shape,  and  a  mile  in  circuit.  There 
are  some  ^lendid  ohnrches,  oonyents,  hospitals,  and  schools.  Its 
manufactures  consist  of  woollens,  eottons,  silks^  and  carpets ;  and  it 
is  a  great  centre  of  the  fur  trade.  It  has  a  university.  Near  is  the 
village  BorodinOy  where  the  French  defeated  the  Russians,  1812. 

Tula  (60)000)  has  been  called  the  '<  Birmingham  of  Russia,"  from 
its  immense  manufactures  of  fire«anns,  &c.  At  Toijok  are  manufac- 
tures of  Russian  leather.  N^ni  Novgorod*  (47,000),  on  the  Volga 
and  Oka,  300  i^iles  east  of  Moscow,  is  remarkable  for  its  fair,  which 
lasts  six  weeks  in  July  and  August,  at  which  hundreds  of  thousands 
attend.  .  Novgorod  (15,000),  near  L.  Bmen,  is  a  very  old  town, 
100  miles  S.  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  and  became  a  leading  factory  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
with  a  government  almost  republican.  In  1478  Ivan  m.  confiscated 
its  property,  and  put  in  irons  the  Hanse  merchants.  It  was  then  a 
city  of  400j000  inhabitants.  It  has  an  old  cathedral  and  a  kremlin, 
or  palace,  in  ruins.  Archangel  (25,000),  ttiough  closed  by  ice  nine 
months  in  the  year,  was  the  only  port  before  the  founding  of  St.  Feters- 
borg,  from  which  it  is  400  miles  distant.  It  stands  on  the  Dwina. 
Kola  (800)  is  iohabited  by  fishermen  and  hunters.  Smolensk  (13,000), 
with  linen  and  papOT  trade,  was  the  scene  of  a  dearly-bought  victory 
of  the  French  oveir  ^e  RusiEdans,  1812.  Okmetz  (3,000)  was  the .  place 
where  Peter  the  Great  erected  the  first  dock-yard.  Vologda  (14,000) 
has .  two  cathedrals  and  active  trade.  It  is  a  wooden  town.  Kos- 
troma (14,000),  on  the  Volga,  has  trade  in  Prussian  blue  and  copper. 
Kaluga  (35,000)  is  a  great  manufacturing  town,  with  cotton,  doth, 
oil,  paper,  glass,  leather,  and  sail-cloth  making.  Tver  (24,000),  a 
fortified  city,  was  consumed  by  fire,  1763,  but  the  new  town  is  beauti- 
fully buUt.  Yladimir  (7,000),  was  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Russia  from  1157  to  1328.  Kursk  (20,000)  has  an  active  commerce 
and  an  important  fair.  Yoronets  (19,000),  on  the  Don,  also  has  active 
trade. 

Fmlandy  which  has  belonged  to  Bussia  since  1809,  is  a 
grand  duchy  on  the  N.  W.,  extending  750  miles  from  N.  to 
8.,  and  185  miles  from  E.  to  W.  Nearly  one  third  of  the 
STxrface  is  covered  with  lakes  and  marshes,  although  most 
of  the  country  is  600  feet  above  sea  level.   The  coast  on  the 

•  NoPif&rod,  that  is,  "new  town  ;*'  nffni  meaofl  *' lower.*'    - 
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S.  has  many  rocky  islands  near  the  mainUnd.  Forests  in  the 
interior  are  still  numerous.  Fishing  and  cattle-breeding  are 
the  chief  industrial  occupations,  and  pitch,  tar,  timber,  and 
resin  are  exported.  The  climate  is  rigorous,  and  winter 
lasts  seven  months  [  spring  lasts  during  the  month  of 
May;  autumn  the  month  of  September,  with  summer 
intervening. 

Holsingfors  (16,000)  is  a  strongly  fortified  town,  with  a  university, 
a  cathedral,  and  a  senate-hotise;  It  is  now  a  favourite  watering-place, 
and  exports  timber  and  fish.  Sweaborg  is  its  fortress.  Abo  (10,000), 
the  ancient  capital,  which  is  near  the  Gkilf  of  Bothnia,  and  has  an 
old  cathedral.  Tomea  (1,000),  on  an  island  in  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  is  of  mean  appearance,  bat  in  summer  has  active  trade. 

The  Aland  Isles,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia, consist  of  about  60  inhabited  isles,  and  200  islets.  The 
inhabitants  are  hunters,  fishers,  and  pilots,  and  delight  in 
the  approach  of  winter. 

Alajid,  the  largest  isle,  contains  the  fortress  Bomarsimd,  taken  by 
the  Allies,  1854. 

Little  Russia,  lying  along  the  middle  course  of  the 
Dnieper,  was  the  nucleus  of  the  empire,  and  is  6f  a  triangu- 
lar shape.  The  soil  is  rich  and  very  productive,  except  at 
the  south,  where  it  is  rather  barren. 

Kiev  (70,000),  a  very  aiicient  city,  was  the  capital  for  nearly  300 
years.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  has  seven  gilt  domes.  It  was  here 
that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Russia.  It  has  also  a  nniver- 
sity,  and  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Pultava  (8,000)  near  the  Dnieper,  is 
the  place  where  Charles  XII.  was  defeated  by  Peter  the  Great,  1709. 
Kharkov  (4'),000J,  near  the  Donetz,  with  a  university,  has  trade  in 
wool  and  com. 

West  Russia  borders  on.  the  .  Austria  province  of 
Galicia,  approaches  the  Baltic  at  Memel^-and  runs  near  to 
the  Valdai  hills  in  the  N.K  The  Nwrun  mi  Pripet  are 
its  chief  rivers*     It  contains  many  swamps,  marshes,  and 
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fbrestii,  which  are  inhabited  by  elks,  board,  wolves,  badgers, 
and  many  species  df  game  birds. 

Wllna  (56,000),  in  a  dreary  district,  is  principally  inhabited  by 
Jews,  and  has  trade  with  the  interior  and  E.  Prussia.  Grodno  (16,000) 
has  trade  in  woollens  and  fire-arms,  but  is  fast  declining.  Here 
Stanislaus,  last  king  of  Poland,  abdicated,  1795.  Minsk  (24,000),  has 
a  handsome  Catholic  cathedral,  is  tho  see  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  has 
annual  fairs,  and  trad6  in  timber,  iron ,  and  leather.  Vitebsk  (17, 000) 
is  a  wooden  town  encircled  by  walls,  and  has  trade  in  linens  and 
woollens.  Polotsk  (10,000)  \^as  takdn  from  the  Poles,  1579  and  1655. 
Mohilev  (24,000)  is  a  well-built,  Trailed  townj  with  many  ohurchesi 
schools,  ahd  public  buildings,  with  great  trade  in  tobacco. 

Vistula  PrdviiDLcefil  or  Russiiin  Poland*  is  level 

(hence  its  name),  covered  i^ith  liumerous  forests  in  some 
parts,  but  in  others  containing  the  befet  wheat-producing 
soil  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  best  pasturage.  Agriculture, 
owing  to  political  agitation  and  national  discontent,  is  not 
far  advanced^  In  the  forests  are  wild  animals  called 
aurochSfi[  of  which  about  1,500  still  survive.  Most  of  the 
provinces  of  "  W^t  Eussia  "  belonged  to  ancieht  Poland. 

Warsaw  (250,000)  stands  on  grOnnd  gently  rising  from  the  river, 
and  is  strongly  fortified.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  the  squares  Well'' 
built  and  spacipus,  aftid  the  gardens  and  promenades  exquisite.  It 
contains  the  king*Q  (now  the  vic6roy*s)  palace^  mint,  exchange,  cathe- 
dral, find  extensive  barracks;  Wafisaw  has  manufactures  of  wooUeibar, 
soap)  paper,  hosiex7,.and  hardware^  And  is  a  great  centre  of  industry. 
In  1S30  a  formidable  insUrrectioii  broke  oUt  here(  whioh  was  put  down 
with  ;nrach  cruelty  by  the  Rossiails.  A  similar  abortive  attempt 
at  independence  was  bi4de. in  lS6di      :    -i 

KaJlBCZ  or  KB^iscdL  (17,060)  stands  on  an  inland  in  the  river  Prot^a; 
It  is  a  centre  of  eommejrcft.  .  Here  in  1706  the  Sw^^i  were  defeated  by 
the  Folesi  Floek  (0,000)^  with  active  tnLnsit  trade,  had  trade 
in  leather  and  skins^  Lal>Un  (17^000)  has  cleth  mantifaetureis,  tirade  in 
eom  anil  Hungarian  wm^Atd  thrise  lai'gb  annual  fairs.  Kamoss  (5.000) 
is  an  i^^portant  military  post^  UnsuoeessfnUy  attacked  by  th6  Swedes^ 

*  PoUinO  waft  faliiieaie4  to  Runts  ttt  three  tdbdessfVe  :^rioak,  1772, 1793,  and  1795, 
by  the  itif ainittas  treaties- iii  Whteb'  Frtftsfii  and  Anstriii  al^o  tdbk  part- 

t  They  ate  aapeoiei  of  okor  toison,  whieb  aiHs  larger  than  ai^  (If  bur  iiaU¥e(  cAttiU, 
They  are  protected  by  thei  £iii|)«irOF<  M&A  UiintM  Mly  dncb  in  fffi^  yeah. 
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1656;  taken  by  the  Saxons,  1715';  an<}  gahrisoood  by  the  -Frendi 
1812.  Pultusk,  on  the  Narew,  was  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  the  Bus- 
sians  by  the  French,  1806. 

South  or  New  Russia  embraces  the  Crimea,  and 
runs  from  the  Turkish  border  round  the  N.  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  most  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  In  general  it  consists  of 
plains  and  steppes  (un wooded),  with  extensive  swamps,  and 
tracts  of  saline  sand,  of  a  dreary  appearance  in  winter,  and 
subject  to  violent  storms  and  attacks  of  locusts.  The  Crimea 
is  170  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  130  from  K  to  S.,  with  an 
area  of  10,500  square  miles ;  a  high  ridge  runs  along  the 
S.  coast,  and  a  series  of  steppes  lie  to  the  N.  of  it.  Bess- 
araUa,  on  the  Turkish  border,  is  a  rich  agricultural  district — 
ceded  by  Turkey  to  Russia. 

Odessa  (250,000),  a  well-built  city  is  on  the  Black  Sea,  1,200  miles 
from  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  founded  in  1792.  It  is  a  free  port,  with 
extensive  trade,  and  one  of  the  greatest  places  in  the  woiid  for  the 
exportation  of  wheat.     In  1854  it  was  bombarded  by  the  Allies. 

Kherson  (40,000)  is  fortified,  and  has  considerable  trade,  with  a 
dockyard  and  an  arsenal.  Here  Howard  the  philanthropist,  lied,  1790. 
Khaterincslav  (14,000)  was  founded  in  honour  of  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine II.,  1787 ;  has  an  important  wool-fair.  Tangaarog  (18,000)  a 
great  outlet  for  the  Don  grain  districts,  is  closed  by  the  ice  half  the 
year.  Two  railways  reach  it  from  Moscow  tfnd  Volouets.  In  1855 
it  was  bombarded  by  the  Allies.  Bostov  and  Akof  at«  -small  towns 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Don.  Simferopol  (10,000),  the  residence  of  tiie 
Bussian  authorities  in  the  Crimea,  has  handsome  streets,  and  much 
resembles  an  Asiatic  town.  Sebastopol  was  founded  in  1787t  and 
made  the  chief  arsenal  of  the  Hussian  fleet.  It  has  an  exceUent  har- 
bour. Here  occurred  the  famous  siege  by  the  English,  French,  Turks, 
and  Sardinians,  1854-55.*  KafEb,  (9000),  a  free  port  was  taken  by 
the  allies,  1855,  and  also  Kerteh  (8,000).  Kiaheium  (40,000),  the 
capital  of.  Bessarabia,  is  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  district.  Bender 
(10,000)  was  the  residence  of  Charles  XII.  for  two  yeara.  Ohooilili 
(12,000)  was  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  the  Turks,  1673,  by  J<to  Sobt- 

*  The  chief  battles  in  this  var  were:~i»A;erfiMm,  won  by  tiie  Allies^  5tti  Novem- 
ber. 1854 ;  Balaklava^  won  by  the  Alliea,  26th  Octpber,  18H.  Here  the  BrUlah  troopt 
Muffered  much  mitiery,  owing  to  the  wretched  condition  ol  the  karbottr.  The  battle 
Of  ilfo7ia,bnthe  BmaUriverof  thesamename^iyaa  won.lal8M, 
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esld,  and  again  in  1739  hj  the  Russians.  Eupatoria  is  a  small  bay 
in  the  Crimea,  where  the  Allies  disembarked,  1854.  Perekop,  a  small 
place  on  the  Isthmus,  has  a  little  trade.  Nicolalev  (30,000)  is  a  new- 
port  on  the  Bug,  with  an  arsenal  and  some  ship-building.  Akeraaaa 
(30,000),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester,  is  an  important  town. 

Easan  Kee  in  the  E.  of  Russia,  under  the  Ural  moun- 
tains. It  consists  of  fertile  soil  in  the  IST.,  with  good  pas- 
tures and  arable  land,  and  its  rivers  have  valuable  fisheries. 
Many  of  its  inhabitants  are  Asiatic  in  dress  and  customs, 
and  one  of  its  governments^  Perm,  extends  beyond  the  Urals. 

Kasan  (80,000)  {Volga)  is  about  450  m.  from  Moscow,  and  has  an 
oriental  appearance.  It  is  an  important  seat  of  trade  with  Siberia, 
as  well  as  transit  trade  by  the  river. 

Perm  (12,000)  {Kwna)  is  impoHant  on  account  o£  the  rich  mines 
of  iron,  copper,  and  platina  in  the  neighbourhood.  Viatka  (7,000). 
{Viatka)  has  iron  manufactures.  Simbii-sk  (17,000)  {Volga)  has 
trade  in  fish  and  corou  Penza  (10,000)  (Sura)  has  sulphur,  iron,  and 
▼itziol  in  the  neighbourhood, 

Astrakhan*  formerly  a  Tai'tar  kingdom,  borders  on  the 
Ural  Mountains  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  contains  a  wido 
extent  of  the  barren  steppes  or  wastes,  but  has  fertile  land 
along  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  Salt  is  procured  firom  the 
marsJies  of  the  steppes,  and  cattle  are  grazed  on  the  plains 
in  great  numbers. 

Astrakhan  (47,900),  stands  on  an  island  in  the  Volga  delta,  bi 
the  midst  of  a  desert-like  steppe.  It  contains  a  Persian  and  a  Tartar 
commercial  hall,  a  cathedral,  and  numerous  schools.  It  has  silk  and 
leather  factories,  and  extensive  fisheries,  the  latter  the  chief  source  of 
its  wealth.    Its  annual  fairs  are  attendedby  30,000  people. 

Saratoir  (93,000)  {Volga)  consists  of  a  walled  town  and  a  suburb^ 
and  has  great  transit  trade,  also  wt>ollen  factories,  and  good  fisheries. 
Sarepta^4,000)  (  Volga)  has  linen  and  silk  trade.  Orenburg:  (33,000^ 
{Urat),  mostly  built  of  wood,  has  important  trade  with  central  Asia, 
with  good  fisheries.  It  is  a  ^ood  Tartar  market  town,  600  m,  from 
Astrakhan.  Its  beautiful  woollen  lace  shawla  are  much  esteemed^ 
0ralsk  (13,000)  {Ural)  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Cossacks.  Samara 
(12,000)  {Volga)  has  trade  in  iron,  cattle,  sheep,  and  skins. 

•  Some  QeottTaphers  have  a  scnnewhat  different  arx^ngemeixt :.  ABti*akhan,  imc 
the  name  "  Volra  Provinces,**  only  i:«ache8  as  farE.  as  Orenbui^,  aui  ninni 
N.W.   includes  Kazan,  while  northwards  it  includes  NoT^rod;     the    "Un 
Frovinoes"  extend  from  Orenburg  to  North  Sussla. 
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tfountaliui.^The  Caucasian  and  Ural  Eataged  liave  already  been 
described.     See  p.  62. 

Rivers. — The  drainage  of  Kussia  may  be  conveniently  described 
under  four  basins,  each  drained  by  four  rivers: — I.  the  Arctic  basin, 
drained  by  the  Petch&ra,  lowing  |into  the  gulf  of  same  name  in  the 
N.E.  ;  the  MezeUf  Dtoinot  AndOnegay  all  flooring  into  the  White  Sea, 
and  forming  gulfs  at  their  mouths  :  IL  the  Baltic  basin,  drained  by 
the  N'evay  40  miles  long,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  the  S. 
Dwina,  into  the  Gulf  of  JEtiga ;  and  the  Memel  and  Vistula,  into  the 
S.E.  of  the  Baltic  :  III.  the  Bla^ik  Sea  basin,  including  that  6f  the 
Sea  of  Azov,  drained  by  the  Don  into  the  Sea  of  Azov ;  Dnieper,  Bug, 
and  Dniester,  into  the  Black  Sea :  IV.  the  Caspian  basin,  drained 
by  the  Ural,  #hich  fohns  the  continental  boundary ;  the  Vol^,  the 
largest  river  in  Edrope  \  the  Kuma  and  Terek,  further  south  in 
Caucasia. 

Lakes. — ^The  lakes  have  already  been  sufficiently  described,  with 
the  exception  of  Elton,  near  the  Volga,  containing  29  per  cent  of 
8<Qt,  the  saltest  watet*  known. 

Coast  Line. — ^The  Arctic  Ocean,  west  of  Novar  Zembla,  id  navigable 
only  three  months  in  the  year;  but  E.  of  this  island  it  is  at  all  seltsoAa 
encumbered  with  icebergs.  The  islands  of  Noroa  Zembla^  the  most 
northerly  inhabited  land,  Spitz-Bergen,  and  Waiga^  are  only  re- 
markable on  aiccoiint  of  their  birds  and  cetaceous  animals.  On  the 
Arctic  shore,  the  transition  from  heat  to  cold,  oir  vice  wrsd^i  is  often 
sudden  and  violent  from  the  mere  change  of  wind.  -Fogs  and  storms 
continue  several  days  at  a  time.  The  Gulf  of  Finland,  like  the  Mer- 
sey in  England,  is  the  great  commercial  highway  of  the  K.  tV.  of  this 
country.  In  winter,  however,  it  is  generally  frozeli,  -when  it  is  tra- 
versed by  sledges.  Only  two  or  three  of  the  Russian  Baltic  ports  con 
be  entered  in  winter.  The  strait  of  Kafi[a,  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
Sea  of  Azov,  is  so  shallow  that  only  bmall  vessels  can  pass  through. 

The  ports  of  southern  Hussia  have  deep  harbours,  yet  naWgation  is 
often  dangerous,  owing  to  the  violent  storms,  prevalent  particularly 
about  the  equinoxes ;  and  in  winter  snow  storms  are  common.  The 
Sea  of  Azov  is  shallow  and  ice-bound  during  the  winter  months.  The 
commerce  of  the  Caspian  is  local  and  limited. 

Climate. — In  the  N.,  and  even  in  the  central  districts,  long  and 
rigorous  winters  x)revail,.  which  often  succeed  great  heat.  The 
southern  districts  enjoy  a  sulficiently  mild  climate  most  of  the  year. 
The  climate  of  Kussia  nGiuch  resembles  that  of  America^  the  cold  in 
winter  and  heat  in  summer  being  equally  intense. 

Productions.  — Hussia  has  mines  of  gold,  copper,  platina,  and  iron 
in  the  Ural  Mountains^  coal  in  the  S.,  rich  salt  miiieSi  abundance  of 


the  finest  fishi  plenijjof  ^rbeafein  tiM  oeiitrd,  ft^d  tiniW  of  t&e  best 
q^uality  from  nkany  dietrioti. 

KxjfiortB. — Wlieat,  tallow,  b^mpy  flax«  iron,  copper,  potaah,  fiirs, 
leather,  timber ;  almost  all  hnibanhfactured. 

Imports.— Cdtton  yairDj  sugar^  wiiie,6ilki  worsted  goods,  indigy^,  ^tb; 

Commeoree.^-Tbe  Russian  commerce  is  rapidly  increamng.  TM 
t1iU«ie  of  the  exports  and  imports  is  about  £30,000,000.  Mannfabtttt^ 
of  cotton,  silk,  add  woollen  fabrics,  chiefly  of  the  inferior  kind,  isH 
etoried  on  in  the  piinoipat  tciwns.  Russian  leathei*,  arms  of  excellent 
wcrkman^ip,  Bail^cloth',  kord  tordage^  ^ass,  isoap,  and  Jewellei^y  are 
^  produced  here.:  The  go^himeni  of  MoscGf#  td  the  centre  of  tiv^ 
manufacturing  industry. 

lahattttiAts.^^^  region  t»f  m  rakt  extent,  inoi^e^lM  b^^  conquest  &nd 
ilOt  by  oclonieSj  ^mi\  natnriliy  be  inhabited  by  very  diffelreiit  tribes  of 
people,  particularly  when  their  occupations  are  dissimilar;  The  fol^ 
lowing  are  th*  fehief  tribes  t-^^the  Finfis,  Vfho  occupy  Finland  and  fhd 
western  slope  of  the  Ural  mountains;  the  lAiplcBkdera,  who  dwell 
on  the  extreme  north ;  the  Poles,  who  occupy  Poland,  amongst  whom 
are  many  Jews  ;  the  CoMaths,  in  the  South  (famous  horsemen),  another 
tribe,  of  whom  are  the  Gircamana^  whoso  beauty  is  proverbial.  Many 
of  these  tribes,  such  as  the  Cossacks,  are  in  &  sedai-barbarous  state. 
The  Russians  are  m  general  hospitable,  and  are  the  most  numerous 
class  (49  millions),  as  Well  £»  the  ruleiti. 

Sdttcafctlon. — There  are  eight  universities  id  Russia  ;  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Kharkov,  Kasan,  Dorpat,  Kiev,  Helsingfors,  and  Odessa. 
Military  schools  are  established  at  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  instruct  the  better  classes  ;  but  the  serfs, 
an  improvident  race,  are  barbarously  Ignorant,  and  amongst  them 
education  has  up-to  the  present  made  but  little  progress.  Indeed,  it 
is  stated  that  of  the  82,000,000  of  whom  the  empire  is  constituted 
7d,000,000  can  neither  read  nor  write. 


-    SWITZERLAND. 

I  - 

Switzerland  is  bounded  N.  by  Germany,  S.  by  Italy,  E; 
by  Austria,  and  W.  by  Franc©.  On  the  N.  the  limits  of 
the  coimtry  are  marked  by  the  Rhine  and  Lake  Constance ; 
the  Alps,  with  LsJtes  Maggiore  and  Lugano,  determine  the 
Italian  frontier ;  and  the  Doubs,  Jura  mountains,  and  Lak^ 
Geneva,  the  French  frontier. 
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Switzerland  lies  between  the  purallda  of  45^  5(K  and  47^  5(K  K.  lat 
tade,  and  between  the  meridians  of  5^  58'  and  104  ^'  longitude. 

It  is  remarkable  for  majestic  moontaina,  beautiful  lakes,  pictureoque 
valleys,  and  numerous  cascades.  On  theN.  and  W.  are  several  plains, 
but  in  the  S.,  centre,  and  on  the  borders,  are  mountains,  covered  in 
many  instances  with  perx)etual  snow,  and  enormous  glaciers.  The 
sides  of  most  of  these  moimtains  yield  excellent  pasturage,  on  wbicb 
are  fed  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Cheese  is  made  in  many  places, 
and  largely  exported.  The  climate  of  Switzerland  is  of  infinite 
variety.  On  the  mountain  summits  perpetual  winter  reigns ;  biit  iik 
many  of  the  valleys  there  is  a  deligh^ul  climate ;  and  tobacco,  figs, 
and  olives  are  there  cultivated. 

Switzerland  is  divided  into  twenty-two  cantons  or  provinoeai,  seven 
of  which  are  watered  by  the  Rhine,  and  eleven  others,  though  not 
watered  by  this  river,  belong  to  its  basin ;  three  belong  to  the  basin  of 
the  Hhone,  and  one  to  that  of  the  Ticino.  The  government  consists 
of  a  confederation  of  twenty-five  republics. 

Cantons  watered  by  the  Bhme, 

1.  The  Grisons,  thinly  peopled  (capital  Voire;  Gherman 

Chur)^   lie  in  the  S.E.,  and  are  traversed  Ijy  very  high 

mountains.    The  mountain  scenery  is  magnificent. 

Coire  (7,600)  {Rhine)  is  iu  a  most  picturesque  position.  9pluc;en 
and  Pontresina  are  villages  visited  by  tourists. 

2.  Saint  Q-all,  bordered  on  the  E.  hy  the  Ehine,  extends 

as  far  as  Lake  Constance.     It  is  drained  by  the  Thur. 

St.  Gall  (17,000)  (Steinach)  is  noted  for  its  abbey,  named  ixom.  St 
Gall,  an  Irishman,  who  journeyed  thither. 

3.  Thiirgau  borders  on  the  same  lake,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  same  river. 

Frauenfeld  (3,000)  (Thur\  a  modem  place,  has  cotton  factories. 

4.  Schaffhausen,  the  most  northern  part  of  Switzer- 
land, lies  N.  of  the  Rhine. 

SchafThausen  (10,000),  the  capital,  stands  on  the  Bhine,  within 
2  f».  of  the  celebrated  falls— great  trade  with  South  Germany. 

.6.  Zurich,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  an4  wealthy  cantons. 
It  is  densely  peopled,  ismd  has  great  thrift. 
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Zaricb  (21,000)  is  in  a  deUghtfal  mtoatipn  on  the  borders  of  the 
beautifal  lake  Zurich,  and  has  silk  manufactures  aud  a  fine  library. 
Here  the  French  general  Massena  defeated  the  Hussians  under 
Souyarow,  1799. 

6.  Aargau,  lying  S.  of  the  Ehine,  is  a  district  of  con- 
siderable fertility,  watered  by  the  Aar^  Rema^  and  Limmat. 

Aarau  (5,100)  (Aar)  is  an  industrious  town,  with  bleach-greens. 
Baden  (3,000)  (Xiimmat)  has  renowned  sulphuric  waters. 

7.  BEsIe,  in  the  N.W.,  is  made  up  of  fertile  valleys, 
bordered  by  good  pasture  mountains. 

Basle  (44,800)  (i^Atfi^)  is  an  active  cathedral  town,  with  a  univer- 
sity. It  contains  the  tomb  of  Erasmus :  Euler,  and  Holbein  (the 
painter),  were  satives.  An  eoclesiastical  council  was  held  here, 
1431-8.    Liestal  is  a  small  country  town. 

Cantons  in  the  Rhine  Basin,  hut  not  toatered  hy  that  river, 

1.  Appeinzell,  in  the  N.E.,  is  surrounded  by  St.  Gall; 
has  two  divisions,  Inner  and  Outer  Ehoden  ;  the  chief  town 
of  the  former  being  Appenzell  (3,000)  and  of  the  latter 
JSerisaUf  which  has  cotton  factories. 

2.  Glaxus  lies  N.  of  the  Grisons,  and  is  mountainous, 

with  some  good  pasture  valleys.     It  exports  green  cheese. 

OlaruB  (5,000)  {Zinth)  has  cotton  and  cloth  factories.  Its  Qothio 
church  is  used  both  by  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Nafeh  was  the 
scene  of  a  victory  over  the  Austrians,  1388. 

3.  Schwitz,  or  Schwytz,  has  given  its  name  to  the 
whole  country.  It  borders  on  Lake  Zurich  in  the  N.,  Lake 
Lucerne  on  the  8.,  and  Lake  Zug  on  the  W. 

Schwitz  (5,700)  has  an  arsenal  and  a  college. 

4.  Uri,  further  S.,  is  traversed  by  the  Heuss,  and  borders 
on  Mount  Furca. 

Altorf  (2,500)  (Eeusi)  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  legends  of 
the  Swiss  patriot,  William  Tell. 

5.  Unterwalden  lies  to  the  W.  of  Uri,  and  to  the  S. 
of  Lake  Lucerne.  It  participates  with  the  two  previous 
cantons  in  the  glory  of  having  founded  the  confederation. 
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It  is  Bubdivided  into  :  Obwdld&n^  the  capital  cA  wbioh  is  8omm 
(3,800),  and  Nidwalden,  the  capital  of  which  is  Stanz  (2,000)^ 

6.  Zug,  the   smallest  canton,  surrounds  the  lake  Zug, 

12  m,  long  and  3  broad,  and  has  the  most  enchanting  scenery. 

Zugr  (4,000),  the  capital,  is  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  On  the 
borders  is  Morgarten^  a  mountain  pass,  where  the  Swiss  defeated  the 
Austrians,  1315. 

7.  Lucerne,  near  the  centre,  together  with  Uri,  Schwitz, 

and  IJnterwalden,  makes  up  the  four  forest  cantons.     The 

scenery  here  is  delightfully  picturesque* 

Lucerne  (15,000)  {IReuss)  is  a  great  centre  of  trade,  and  one  oi^  the 
three  towns  in  which  the  Diet  meets.  It  may  be  considered  the 
Catholic  Swiss  capital,  and  has  the  best  com  inafldet  iii  the  boilhtry. 
Sempach  was  the  scene  of  a  yictoxy  of  the  Swiiss  over  the  Austrians, 
1386. 

8.  Soleure,  in  the  W.,  borders  on  France.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Jura  mountains. 

Soleure  (6,000)  (^Aar)  has  ^museum  containing  interesting  collec- 
tions.    Olteti,  on  the  same  river,  is  a  great  railway  centre. 

9.  Berne  extends  from  the  French  border  to  the  Ber- 
nese Alps,  aiid  contains  the  pretty  lakes,  Thun,  Brienz,  4nd 
Bienne.  This  canton  has  beautiful  plains  in  the  oentroi  and 
immense  glaciers  on  its  southern  mountains;  the  most 
remarkable  being  Grin  del  Wald,  and  the  Lauterbrunen. 
The  Aar,  a  navigable  stream,  traverses  most  of  the  canton. 

Berne,  or  Bern  (36,000),  the  capital  of  tiie  Iteput>licj  is  <m  a  sand- 
stone platform  1,900  feet  above  sea  levels  commanding  deligK<ifnl 
views.  It  has  an  active  tradoj  and  contains  the  senate- house,  a 
cathedral,  and  an  observatory. 

Thun  (6,000)  {Aar)  coiitaiiis  the"  inilitafy  school  6f  the  country. 
Interlachen  (2,000)  is  visited  by  numbers  Of  strangers,  who  purchase 
wood  carvings.    Bienne  (4,300)  is  near  the  tfura  mountams. 

10.  Preyburg,  or  Pribourg,  is  ^nuch  diversified  in  sur- 
face. It  contains  good  meadow  land^i  and  h^p  many  dfdries. 
The  Gruykre  cheese  is  produced  at  a  village  of  this  name. 

Freyburg  (11,000),  pn  the  Sarine,  has  a  inost  picturesque  site, 
i^,06o  feet  above  sea  leyel.  jfo^-a^wds  the  Sbdne  bi'k  defeat  of  Charles 
theBbldof  Biifgundy^,^l4T<J^,byihe6wi8d.     ;  ^-^ 


11.  Neufchatel  lies  in  the  W.,  betw^n  th€  lake  of  this 
name  and  the  river  Doubs.  It  is  traversed  by  ridges  of  the 
Jura,  and  has  beautiful  valleys,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  Val  Travera,  now  so  well  known.  Until  1857  it 
belonged  to  the  King  Oif  Prussia,  as  a  principality. 

Neufchatel  (13,000)  (Seyon)  is  well  built,'  exporis  wine,  and  has 
great  industry  in  watch-making,  which  is 'the  principal  handicraft 
of  the  whole  canton  ;  wine  is  largely  exported.  O^ux-de-Ponds 
( 19,800)  ^d  Lpc]le  (10,600)  are  also  engaged  in  watch  and  dock 
making,  %nd  are  near  the. French  frontier. 

Cantons  lelonging  to  the  £Jiom  and  Tioim^ 

1.  Valais*  extends  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  romantic  regions  in  the  world,  consisting 
of  a  "  great  trough  "  70  miles  long,  2  wide,  and  half-a-mile 
deep,  bordered  on  the  N.  by  the  Bernese,  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  Peniz^e  and  X4epontine  Alps,  including  the  mountains 
Simplon  and  St.  Bernard,  from  which  rapid  torrents  descend; 

8ion  (4,000),  the  capital,  on  the  Bhone,  is  an  inconsiderable  town 
on  the  route  to  the  Simplon  pass,  amidst  nice  scenery.  Letik,  a 
Tillage  on  the  same  river,  is  near  th^  celebrated  mineral  springs  of 
Leukerbad,  at  the  foot  of  the  Q^mmi  pass  across  the  Bernese  Alps. 
Mavtigny  [^h<me).is  a  small  place,  which  named  a  modem  rifle. 
SSermatt,  a  vfllage  with  splendid  views  of  M,  Cervin^  M,  ^oaa^  and 
other  scenery,  has  mineral  waters. 

2.  y^ud  runs  along  the  N.  shore  of  Lske  Geneva,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  Swiss  Confederation  in  1798. 

Iiausajine  (27,000)  (X.  Geneva)  has  a  beautiful  situation  on  three 
hills  and  l^e  small  vales  between.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  museum,  and 
a  college;  and  its  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  watch-making.  Here 
Qibbon  completed  his  history ;  and  at  Fernet/  Voltaire  long  resided. 

Vevay  (6,000),  in  the  centre  of  orchards  and  vineyards,  has  manu- 
factures of  cigars.  Granson,  W.  of  the  lake,  was  the  scene  of  a 
victory  of'tW  Swiss  over  the  Burguiidian^,  1476.  Bex  (3,600) 
{Mhom)  is  a  beautiful  little  town,  with  nice  walks,  good  baths,  etc 
Montreu:^  (8,800)^  alovely  village,  is  a  winter  residenoe  for  invalids. 

3.  Geneva,  though  one  of  the  smallest,  isoneof  themost 
important  of  all  the  bantons.     It  is  watered  by  the  Bhone.. 

Geneva  (47,000).  {Rhone),  the  largest,  richest,. and  handsomest  city 
in  Switzerland,  is  remarkable  for  enterprise,  industry,  and  literary 

•  The  inhftbitantB  are  afflioted  loj  two  diseasee  which  are  yery  preval<>nt— ^oi«r«, 
or  amaUormatioa  of  the  aeo^'i  aad  a  kind  of  idiocy  called  oreUniam. 


^ 
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taste.  The  chief  mannf  aotuies  are  watches,  chnmometeray  ninsical 
boxes,  mathematical  mstmments,  and  jewellery.  It  stands  on  two  hills^ 
separated  by  the  river,  near  the  lake,  in  a  delightful  position,  and  is 
a  fast  improving  place.  Here  an  arbitration  was  conducted,  which 
settled  the  **  Alabama  Claims,"  1872. 

4.  Tessin  lies  on  the  Italian  border,  with  an  Italian 
dimate  and  language.  It  slopes  from  Mount  St.  Gothard 
to  Lake  Maggiore,  into  which  flows  the  Tessin  or  Ticino» 

Lufirano  (5,400),  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  has  trade  in  silk. 
Bellinzona  (2,000)  (Ticino)  has  three  old  castles.    Ijocamo  (3,000) 
stands  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Lake  Maggiore. 


tfonntalns. — The  chief  Alpine  chaios  bare  been  given.  About 
two- third  8  of  the  surface  of  the  country  is  covered  wiUi  monntainfl^ 
the  culminating  point,  irrespective  of  border  chains,  being  FinHet' 
Aarhorny  a  needle-shaped  peak  (14, 110  feet).  Amoug  the  chief  peaks 
may  be  named— the  Afatterhom  (14,766  feet),  the  Jung^JroUy  or 
** Maiden'' (13,620 feet);  the  WeUerhorn,  or  "Peak  of  Tempeate" 
(12,200  feet) ;  the  two  Schreekhomer,  or  '*  Peaks  of  Terror"  (18,400 

feet)  ;  the  Ifoneh  (13,500)  ;  the  Oreat  Eigher,  or  <* Giant"  ria075 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Great  St,  Bernard  is  30  m.  fztm 
Hartigny,  with  a  summit  11,000  feet  above  sea  level ;  it  has  amonas* 
tery  noted  for  its  hospitality  to  travellers.  Cannibal,  Charlemagne^ 
Francis  I.,  and  Napoleon  I.  crossed  this  pass    (8,200-  ft.)  with  armies. 

The  snows  which  accumulate  on  the  mountains  often  fall  or  glide 
down  their  precipitous  sides,  causing  serious  injury  to  tiie  dwellings 
beneath — sudi  a  snow-fall  is  called  an  avalanche.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  glaciers f  **  seas  of  ice,'*  are  stones  and  earth,  often  the  debris  of 
avalanches,  called  moraines,*  Sudden  thaws  on  the  mountain  tops 
produce  floods  in  the  valleys.  Landslips  are  also  very  dangerous* 
but  of  rare  occurrence.  One  of  these,  in  1806,  covered  the  village  of 
Qoldau.  The  most  remarkable  gorges  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine 
near  Tuns^  called  Via  Mala,  and  GondOf  at  the  head  of  the  Simplon 
pass.  Among  the  waterfalls,  Staubbachf  or  **  Dustfall,*'  which  falls 
in  a  shower  of  spray  a  distance  of  850  feet,  is  the  most  remarkable 
Two  other  falls,  the  Orimtel,  at  the  head  of  the  Aar  vall^,  and  the 
AaVt  at  Handek,  are  also  worthy  of  note. 

Railways. — ^The  Swiss  lakes  have  usually  steam  communication  on 

their  surface.     **  The  plain  is  now  overspread  from  one  end  to  the 

other  with  a  network  of  railways,  which  in  many  directions  send 

ramifications  into  the  Alpine  valleys." 

•  Glaciers  are  caused  first  by  the  partial  tha^rin?,  and  secondly  by  tlM  oongela- 
tion  of  the  snowy  masses.    Lateral  moraines  are  formed  om  the  sides  as  the 
gjMder  deaoeada.    Sometimes  a  viedicU  moraine  is  formed  in  the  centre. 


SWITZERLAND.  SS5 

Rivers. — ^The  waters  of  Switajerland  are  not  only  carried 
to  tlie  North  Sea  and  Mediterranean  by  the  Ehine  and 
Bhone^  but  are  also  conveyed  to  the  Adriatic  by  the  licino, 
and  to  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Inn. 

The  Aar,  the  largest  purely  Swiss  river,  rises  in  a  glacier  in  the 
Bernese  Alps,  descending  rapidly  to  L.  Brienx,  and  then  to  L.  Thnn. 
Proceeding  N.W.  it  is  joined  by  the  Saane,  turning  N.E.  it  receives 
the  Thiel  from  L.  Neofchatel.  It  also  receives  the  Kenss,  an  impe- 
tuous and  pictuvesque  stream  rising  in-  Mount  St.  Gothard,  and  passing 
through  L.  Lucerne.  The  Limtnat  passes  through  L.  Zurich,  and  joins 
the  Aar  in  Aargan.  The  Aar  finally  turns  N.  and  joins  the  Ehine  at 
Waldshuty  both  streams  being  now  nearly  equal  in  volume.  The 
Rhone^  which  rises  in  Mount  Furoai  receives  the  Arvt  near  Geneva, 
The  Tieino  belongs  more  to  Italy,  and  the  Innf  which  waters  the 
beantif Til  JBtigre4ine  valley,  to  Axuftria.  '  Owing  to  the  melting  of  the 
ioe  on  the  mountains,  the  Swiss  rivers  are  most  swollen  in  summer. 

Mineral  Sprlnga — ^The  most  important  are  at  ZeuM  and  in  the 
l<mely  valley  of  Zermatt, 

Lakea — ^The  Swiss  lakes  are  remarkable,  in  most  instances,  for 
sublime  beauty.  Lucerne  has  exquisite  scenery  around.  With  the 
exception  of  Sweden  and  ^Finland,  no  part  of  Europe  has  so  many 
lakes  in  the  Same  extent  of  territory.  Geneva  is  often  called  Leman. 
Finland,  no  part  of  Europe  has  so  many  lakes  in  the  same  extent  of 
territory.     Geneva  is  often  called  Leman. 

Awitwaia — The  mormota,  valued  for  thc^ir  fur,  the  chamois  for  thei^ 
skin,  the  t6^  or  rook-goat,  the  wolfsLnd  bear,  are  the  most  remarkable. 

The  |fl(lneral8  are  unimportant.    A  little  coal  and  iron  are  found. 

Industries. -*i/anu/ac<urf«  consist  of  silks  at  Zurich  and  Bftsle; 
cottons  at  St.  GaUand  Appenzell ;  straw  plait  in  Aargau  and  Lucerne; 
watchmaking  at  Neufchatel  and  Geneva.  .  During  the  summer  the 
cattle  are  driven  into  the  mountain  districts,  and  herdsmen,  living  in 
wooden  huts,  called  chaUts,  make  the  butter  and  cheese.  Wood- 
cutting, both  for  fuel  and  exportation,  is  a  chief  industry. 

|n]iabitaxit8.-^The  inhabitants  are  hardy,  industrious,  and  patriotic^ 
They  dwell  in  neat  and  tidy  homesteads,  but  are  rather  exorbitant  in 
their  demands  on  travellers,  who  flock  to  view  those  natural  beauties 
which  the  natives  seem  incapable  of  appreciating. 

Efducation. — ^Elementary  education  is  very  widely  diffused.  There 
are  universities  on  the  German  model  at  Bsble,  Bcme,  and  Zurich ; 
and  coUeges  on  the  French  model  at  Geneva  and  Lausanne. 

Oovemment  is  a  republic  of  two  houses — ^the  Stdnde-Bath  of  two 
members  elected  by  eadi  canton:;  the  National  Bath  of  135  deputies 
of  direct  election,  one  for  every  20,000  people. 


ASIA. 

Asia,  tlia  largeit  and  most  populous  of  the  great  d^vv 
BiotiB  of  the  globe,  extends  from  Cape  Itaba,  the  moBt 
western,  to  E.  Cape,  the  moat  eastern  point,  6,000  milea  j 
and  from  Singapore,  the  moat  southern,  to  Cape  Sierero, 
the  most  northern  point,  6,500  miles. 

It  lies  betveen  r  2(r  and  78°  XUbtud^  and  betwaeu  BG°  £.  SBd  no- 
W.  lougidide,  OTieO''E.  loogibutkiaiuliabiiandcd  oatbeN.  l^ths 
Arotio  Or««ii,  B.  b7  the  Faoific,  £).  bj  the  ladian  OoeMi,  Mid  W.  by 
Enrope,  the  Meditecmieaii,  aod  Bad  Seaa;  The  popnJatian,  aocord- 
ing  to  th«  latest  tuid  be«t  authorities  ia  about  720  miUioiia. 

.    TiBULAK  TiBW  OF  THE  AsUTIC  COUHTRIBS. 
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PopulaOOB. 

Ci;lUL 

Turkey  in  Asia. 

478,767 

15,583.000 

Sinyriia,on  Smyrna 

Bay. 
Mecca. 

AraWa, 

1,175.71!) 

10,760.000 

PBTBla, 

648.UIIU 

10.000.000 

Taheraa. 

192,000 

2,000,000 

Kelat. 

AfgHanlatiui. 

21U,UO0 

6,120,000 

Uabool,  on  the  Ca 
bool  river. 

India, 

1,500,000 

238,000,000 

Calcutta,    on    the 

Hooghly. 
Khatmandoo, 

tJspaul, 

54,50a 

!,010.00O 

Bhotftn. 

19,800 

1,000.000 

TasBlsadon. 

Bunnah, 

184,000 

8,0110,000 

Idaodalay. 

Malaya, 

35,000 

200,000 

Perak.BW. 

Slam,    - 

161,800 

6,000,000 

Bang-kok. 

32,379 

1,000,000 

tdong. 

eooMnOblaa(Frenoli) 

21,716 

979,116 

ijaigon,  on  the  Sai 

Anaam,    - 

174,000 

42,000,000 

Hu(f,'on  the  Hu6. 

Ohlna,       - 

3,683.000, 

405,000,000 

Pekin.onthePeibo 

TnikeBtan, 

493.000 

MOO.OOO 

Bokhara. 

TMan-Shan.      . 

490,000 

5,500,000 

Yorkand. 

KiiBalan  ABla.    - 

5,3(M),01I0 

7,900,000 

Tobolsk. 

Japaji,      -        .        . 

169,000 

40,000,000 

Yedo.on  isIeNipon. 

Surface. — ^The  table-lands  are  computed  to  oover  tvo- 
fifths  of  the  irhole  continent ;  and  this  elevated  mass  is 
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divided  into  tvo  parts  by  ijhe  Hindoo-koosli  moantaiiLg, 
Ibo  eastern  plid^eau  consists  of  the  desert  of  Gobi  and  the 
table-lands  of  Thibet,  and  extends  E.  to  the  G.  of  Tonquin, 
and  S.  to  the  Himalayas.  The  height  varies  from  6,000 
to  18,000  feet  The. western  plateau  rises  from  5,000  to 
7,000  &eti  above aearlevel,  but  descends  to  about  1,300  feet 
in  the  S.  This  region  includes  the  Armenian  mountains, 
:trith  the  highlands  of  Anaj^olia. .  Asia  has  six  great  lowr 
iands^— (i.)  Sibtriif,  in  the  N.,  by  far  the  largest ;  (ji.)  the 
wild  waste  betn^een  the  Qaspian  Sea  and  L.  Aral,  called  the 
Buchanan  lowland,  a  paxt  o£  which  ia  below  sea-level,;  (iii.^ 
the  Si/rian  and  Arabian  lowland,  the  S.  of  which  is  an  arid 
plain, 'and  tha-N.  watered  by  .the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
(iv.)  the  Indian  low\&Di,,mc\\idmg  the  Indian  desert,  and 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Gauge?  ;.(y.).|the  /n<fo- Oft tnesa  lowland, 
including  the  valleys  in  Burmaji,  Cambodia,  and  Siam; 
(vL)  the  Chinese  lowland,  i^hich,  iivith  the.  most  productiye- 
Coil  on  the  globe,  is  about  as  large  as  France,  and  inoludes 
most  of  tlie  E.  of  China,  S.  of  Pekin, 

Seas. — The  principal  are — the  Bed  Sea,,  the  Arftbian, 
Chinese,  Eastern,  and  Yellow  Seas,  the  Seas  of  Japtui, 
Okhotsk,,  and  Kamtschatka.     . 

The  Bed  tea,  or  Ai^biui  Gulf,  itretcbM  Crom  the  Iithinna  o{  8aez 
ia  thb.^traits-Df  .Bftbel-mandeb,  about  1^400  miles,  with'a  brendth 
mtying  frum  23Q  to  20  mSea.  On  the  N:  it  divides  into  th«  Oulf^  of 
Suez  and  Akaiah,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  peninsulBi  of  Sinai. 
The  depth  varies  mnoh,  the  ghalloweBt  part  b«Qg  the  Rijf  ot  Siiez, 
from  40  fathosu,  &tita  entrance,  to  3  at  the  harbonr  of  SnGz.  Since 
the  opening  ot  the  Snei  Canal,  this  sea  has  beooi^e .  a  great  highway 
for  shipping  with  the  £a«ii  though,  on  aocoiint  ol  the  number  of  islands 
and  the  prevAleocq  pf  vjoleat  vindx-,^  navigatiqn  is  rather  diffipiill 

The  Arabian  Sea  is  propeily  a  bay  of  the  Indiaa  Ocean,  lying 
between  Arabia  and  India,  with  two  great  branches — the  Pereian  Gulf 
and  the  lUd  Sea.    Thfi  tirade  winds  blow  here  with  gt«ab  regalarity. 

The  OhUMMi  laa  lies.  3:  ol  Uhina  and  E.  of  Coctiia  China,  N,  ot 
Borneo,  and  W.  of  Luzon. 

The  EaitAn  flea  lies  E.  ot  ObiDaVandK.  of  it,  between  Clunaati^ 
Coreo,  is  Qte  Yellow  Bea.     The  flea  of  Japan  separates  the  continent 
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from  the  Japan  Isles  ;  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  is  between  the  pen? 
insula  of  the  same  name  and  the  Island  of  Saghalien.  Kaintiicliatka 
Sea  separates  Asia  from  America,  being  shut  in  by  the  Aleutian 
islands. 

Islands. — ^The  groups  of  Islands  in  the  S.E.,  between 
the  Pacific  and  the  Indian  Oceans,  are  now  usually  classed 
with  Australia.  In  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  the  barren  islands, 
Liakov  and  New  Siberia  ;  in  the  Mediterranean,  C'jfprus  and 
Rhodes;  S.  W.  of  India,  the  Laecadive  and  Maldive  groups ; 
Ceylon ;  in  the  Bay  t>f  Bengal,  the  Andaman  and  Nicdbar 
isles  j  Hainan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Formosa,  off  the  coast  of 
China;  the  Loo  Ckoo,  Japan,  and  KurUe  isles ;  and  the  island 
Saghalien  or  SachaHen,  off  the  K  coast  of  Asia. 

PeninsulaJS. — The  diief  are— ^sfa  Minor,  Arabia, 
Hindoostan,  Malaya,  Cambodia,  Corea,  and  KanUschaika. 

Oapea— The  chief  are— -SaJa,  in  Turkey ;  Bas-el-had,  in 
Arabia ;  Negrais,  in  Pegu;  dmorin,  S.  of  India ;  Romarm^ 
in  Malacca;  Camboja  point;  Lopatka  and  Kronotshi,  in 
Kamtschatka ;  East  and  North  capes,  and  Cape  Sievero  on 
the  North  coast. 

Gulfe  and  Baya — ^The  LevavU,  Stiez,  Akahah,  and  Aden, 
on  the  W. ;  the  Persian  gulf;  gulfs  of  CWcA,  Cambay,  and 
Manaar,  in  India ;  Martaban,  in  Further  India ;  Siam,  in  the 
S.  of  Siam  ;  Tmquin,  E.  of  Annam ;  PechUi,  E.  of  China ; 
Tartary,  W.  of  Saghalien ;  Gulf  of  Anadir,  at  Behring's 
strait ;  and  the  gulfs  of  OU  and  Yemsei,  on  the  N. 

Straits. — ^The  Bosphortu,  Dardanelles,  and  BabeUMandeb 
on  the  W.,  Ormus,  Balk's,  Malacca,  and  Haimn,  on  the  S., 
Formosa,  Corea,  Sangar,  F&rouse,  and  Behrin^s  straits  on  the 
E.,  the  latter  separating  Asia  from  America. 

Mountains. — ^The  chief  are— The  Himalayas,  N.  of 
India ;  the  Altai,  S.  of  Siberia.  These  ranges  are  connected 
on  the  W.  by  the  Karakorum*  N.  of  Cashmere,  and  the 
Thian  Shan,  E.  of  Turkestan.    The  continuation  of  the 

•  The  Bolor  Dagh,  a  coiitinu»tl<ra  of  this  rang*,  has  been  woantljpproTed  tobe 
mora  a  plateau  than  a  mountain  chain. 
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Korakorum  W.  is  called  the  HindooKoosh,  and  the  E.  the  Kmn 
Jun,  which  further  K  is  called  Nan  Shorn.  In  India  are  the 
East  and  West  Ghauts;  in  Arabia,  Mount  Hareb;  in  Turkey, 
Mounts  Lebanon  and  Ararat;  in  Persia,  the  Elburz ;  in 
Central  China,  Sm  Ling  and  Kingan  ;  in  E.  Siberia,  Yabhn&i 
and  Stanovoi  ranges.  The  border  ranges,  Ural  and  Cauca- 
sian, have  been  described. 

The  loftiest  mountaiiiB  on  the  surf aoe  of  the  globe  are  the  SimalayM 
(^'  the  abode  of  snow  "),  which  reach  above  the  clouds  when  yiewcd 
at  a  distance,  the  highest  summits  being  covered  with  snow.    Their 
length  is  almost  1,500  miles,  with  a  mean  elevation  of  -15,000  feet, 
45  pealcs  reaching  23,000  feet,  and  breadth,  where  narrowest,  about 
400  miles.    On  the  Indian  side,  at  the  base,  is  an  exceedingly  un- 
healthy region.     The  snow  line  on  the  8.  is  16,200  feet,  and  od  the  N. 
17,400  feet,  the  dry  atmosphere  of  Thibet  causing  an  accumulation  of 
heat.    Glaciers  are  found  above  the  snow  line.     Several  of  the  passes 
are  closed  with  snow  from  November  to  May.    The  highest  used  for 
foot  passengers  is  Parang  (18,500  feet).     The  tea  plant  can  be  reared 
on  the  S.  side  to  the  height  of  5,000  feet.     Tigers  and  monkeys  are 
found  above  1,000  feet  from  the  base ;  leopards  and  snakes  still  higher. 

The  Altai  ('*  gold  mountain")  ranges  form  the  boundary  between  the 
Knssian  and  Chinese  empires.  Their  breadth  reaches  in  some  places 
several  hundred  miles,  and  the  chain  bears  different  names.  The 
Qreat  Altai  reach  the  height  of  perpetual  snow,  and  overhang  the 
desert  of  Qchu  The  Ruman  Altai  abound  in  mineral  wealth,  con- 
taining gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
lead  a  nomadic  life,  dwelling  in  summer  among  the  rich  pastures  with 
their  cattle,  and  in  winter  in  the  shelter  of  the  welLvooded  glens. 

A  description  of  the  other  mountains  will  be  given  with  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  belong. 

Rivers  flowing  south  are — ^the  Tigris  and  Euphrates^  into 
the  Persian  Gulf;  the  Ind'os,  into  the  Arabian  Sea;  the 
Godaveryy  Ganges,  Brahmapootra,  and  Irrawaddy^  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal ;  and  the  Cambodia,  into  the  Chinese  Sea.  Flow- 
ing K  are  the  Canton,  Yang-ts^Kiang,  Hoang-ho,  and  Amour, 
in  China.  Flowing  N.  are  the  Lma,  Obi,  and  Yenesei. 
Plowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  are  the  Aras  and  Atrek ;  and 
flowing  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Amoo  and  Sir  Daria. 

The  Ctanges*  the  most  hnportant  to  Europeans  of  the  Asiatic  rivers, 
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rises  in  tbe  Himalaya  moantains,  has  a  course  of  1,500  miles,  and  receives 
in  passing  through  the  plains  eleven  stoeams,  none  o£  which  are  smaller 
than  the  Thames,  and  some  of  them  even  egual  to  the  Rhine.  Ahoat 
200  miles  from  the  sea  it  divides  into  from  12  to  20  rivers,  which 
fomi  its  delta,  and  through  these  "mouths"  it  discharges  into  the  bay 
of  Bengal.  The  district  of  the  delta  is  called  tlie  Sunderbunda  ;  it  is 
covered  with  long  grass,  vegetable  tnatter,  and  copse- wood — a  secure 
haunt  for  crocodiles,  tigers,  and  other  wild  animals,  which,  are  found 
here  in  great  numbers.*  In  the  rainy  season  the  Ganges  overflows 
its  banks,  and  inundates  the  surrounding  country  ;  but,  although  this 
benefits  the  soil,  many  lives  aire  lost,  and  much  property  destroyed. 
It  is  regarded  by  the  Hindoos  with  peculiar  veneration  ;  particularly 
so  at  Hui'dwar,  where  the  stream  first  issues  from  the  mountains.  The 
Hindoos  are  in  a  court  of  justice  sworn  on  its  sacred  waters,  as  are 
Christians  on  the  Gospels,  and  Mahomed^ns  on  the  Koran.  Great 
changes  are  made  in  the  surrounding  country  by  the  river ;  old 
channels  are  filled  up  with  mud  and  sand,  and  new  ones  formed. 
These  changes  take  place  during  the  ipundations,  when  the  current  is 
rapid  and  powerful.  The  tide  ascends  the  river  with  great  force ; 
and  in  the  principal  branch,  called  the  Hooghly,  a  '^bore"*  is  formed. 
The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Ganges  are,  on  the  south  side,  the 
Jumna  and  Chumhut,  and,  on  the  north,  the  Gogra  and  Chomtee, 
The  towns  on  its  banks  are  CaLsutta»  Patna,  Benares,  Allahabad, 
Cawnpore,  and  Hurdwar. 

The  Indus  rises  in  the  highlands  of  Thibet  (18,000  feet  high),  and 
after  traversing  the  fertile  valley  of  Cashmere,  flows  south,  and  receives 
the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjaub,  viz.,  the  Ravee,  Chenctb,  Sutlejt  Beas^ 
and  Jhelum.  It  pursues  a  parallel  course  to  the  Suliman  mountains, 
and  after  1,700  miles  flows  into  the  Indian  Ocean  by  several  months. 
It  is  a  longer  iilver  than  the  Ganges,  but  its  body  of  water  is  much 
less,  and  the  country  it  drains  is  more  contracted.  The  district  of 
Scinde,  through  which  it  passes,  is  fertile,  but  this  is  succeeded  by  a 
desert  region  stretching  towards  the  easl^  and  extending  nearly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Kurrachee  is  an  active  port  north  of  the  river ; 
Tatta  and  jp^^yderabad^re  on  the  main  streani., 

The  Irrawaddy  flows  from  the  plateau  of  Thibet,  througli  Bannah 
and  Pegu  into  the  Gulf  of  Martab^n.  If  is  supposed  to  have  a  course 
of  1,200  miles— nearly  equal  to  that  of  thb  Ganges.  Little  is  known 
regarding  its  upper  waters.  Along  the  lower'  course  it  parses  through 
a  thickly  wooded  country,  flat,  damp,  and  unhealthy,  and  inhivbited 
by  an  indolent  and  jealous  race,  who  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way 

.  *  The  ravafea  of  the  wild  animals  now  reach  an  incredible  fi^vre;  10,000  human 
beings  are  annually  deatroyed  by  them. 
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of  foreigners  who  seek  to  open  up  the  trade  or  explore  the  country. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  enter  China  by  this  river,  and  a 
subsequent  overland  route,  but  all  have  hitherto  failed,  owing  to  the 
hostility  of  the  chiefs  of  the  interior,  instigated,  probably,  by  the 
Chinese.    At  Ptome  its  waters  rise  40  feet  in  the  wet  season. 

Lakes. — ^The  Caspian  Sea^  Sea  of  Araly  Baikal,   Van^ 
Dead  Sea^  Urumiahf  BaUcash,  PaHee,  Lob,  and  Tong-tiiig, 
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Turkey  in  Asia  lies  between  the  30th  and  the  4:2nd 
parallels ;  and  bet^reen  the  meridians  of  26°  and  48°  east 
longitude.  The  Black  Sea,  Marmora,  Archipelago,  Mediter- 
ranean, and  Persian  Gulf  wash  it ;  and  it  includes  the  islands 
of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Cos,  Santos,  Scio,  Mytitene,  with  several 
smaller  ones.  It  borders  on  Arabia  and  Egypt  at  El  Arish, 
on  the  Levant ;  on  Caucasia,  midway  between  Gunieh  and 
Poti  j  on  the  Black  Sea ;  and  on  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab.  From  Cape  Baba  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  is  about  1,400,  and  from  Sinope  on  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  850  miles. 

Thrte  physical  disiricia  are  distinguished^  (i.)  The  highlands  of 
Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  (ii.)  The  district  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  (iii.)  The  lowlands  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates in  the  S.£.  In  the  W.  most  of  the  country  slopes  from  Mount 
Taurus  towards  the  Black  Sea.  No  large  rivers,  with  the  exce^itioa 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  aj^  found  in  this  extensive  country 
the  others  bei9g  nfiostly  mountaii^  strums. 

The  following  are  the  u,9aal  division^ : — 

1.  Ada  Minor  or  Anatolia;  (ii.)  Turkish  Armenia  scad 
Kurdistan  ;  (iii.)  Mesopotamia  or  Al  Jezireh^  and  Irak  Arabi 
or  Babylonia;  and  (iv.)  Syria^  iadvL^g  Palestine. 

Asia  Minor  is  a  peninsula  with  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
N.y  the  Mediterranean  <Hi  t^he  &,  and  extending  as  far 
as  the  Euphrates.  In  the  interior  are  elevated  plains, 
consisting  of  good  pastures,  though  treeless  on  the  top. 
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The  elopes  of  the  table-lands  and  lower  hills  are  well 
wooded,  particularly  near  the  Black  Sea,  where  productive 
coal  mines  are  worked.  Kich  mines  of  copper  and  lead 
are  also  found  in  many  places.  An  extensive  tract  N.  of 
Mount  Taurus  ''is  covered  with  salt  marshes,  lakes^  and 
rivers,  possessing  no  visible  outlet."  The  riVers  which 
flow  into  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  seas  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  navigable,  and  afford  but  little  communi- 
cation of  a  commercial  kind  t&  the  towns  near  them. 

DIVISIONS  OF  ASIA  MINOR. 


Ooyemmenta. 

• 

Capitals. 

Population  of 
Ciapitals. 

8m3rrna,        ... 

. 

Smyrna, 

150,000 

Khodavendikiar 

• 

Briisa, 

70,000 

Konieh  or  Karamaiii  i- 

'  •    m  ' 

Konieh, 

20,000 

ILngorah  or  Bozok,    - 

Angorali, 

23,000 

KastamoQii    -            -            - 

Kastamuni, 

12,000 

Sivas  or  Room, 

. 

Sivas, 

30,000 

Trebizond,    - 

- 

Trebizond, 

45,000 

Cyprus,  etc., 

m 

Nicosia, 

12,000 

The  province  of  Slll3rma  lies  in  the  S.W.  It  has  several 
deep  gulfs,  with  islands  along  its  coast  line,  which  is  the 
most  irregular  of  all  the  provinces  in  Asiatic  Turkey*  In- 
dustries are  languidly  pursued. 

Smyrna  stands  at  the  head  of  a  g^ulf  in  ihe  Archipelago,  and  has 
among  its  inhabitants  merchants  of  every  country  in  the  world.  The 
Turks  call  it  Ismir,  "  the  lovely."  It  blcdikis  to  be  the  birth-plaoe  of 
Homer.  It  has  six  newspapers,  published  in  five  different  languages ; 
immense  exports  of  -dried  fruity  aiS  well  as  silk,  raw  cotton,  goats' 
hair,  and  skins,  olive  oil,  drugs,  aiid  gums.  Though  trebled  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  its  trade,  in'  the  absence  of  wharves,  must  be 
carried  on  by  lighters,  which  tardfly  oommunicate  with  the  vessels  in 
the  harbour.  It  is  the  steam-packet  and  telegraph  head-quarters 
for  the  Levant. 

Aidin  (50,000)  is  connected  with  Smyrna  by  a  railway.  It  is  a  great 
cotton  centre.  Magnesia  (45,000)  has  great  commercial  activity 
with  the  capital.  Near  ifl  Thyatira^  ctne  of  jbhe  seven  ohurches. 
Bednder  (15,000)  is  a  large  town,  with  a  fair  trade. 
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Bmsa  (70, 000),  at  the  base  of  Mount  OlympuB,  has  thermal  waters, 
splendid  gardens,  and  365  mosques.  In  1855  it  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake. 

Scutari  or  Iskudar  (60,000),  immediately  opposite  Constantinople, 
has  a  beautiful  site.  Here  are  the  Sultan's  palace  and  gardens,  a 
college  and  barracks.  In  1854  an  Anglo-French  hospital  for  the 
allied  army  in  the  "  Crimean  War "  was  formed  here.  Kuytayali 
(50,000),  a  well-built  city  in  the  interior,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Tur- 
key carpet  manufacture.  The  military  govermnent  of  Asia  Minor 
resides  here.     Mualitcli,  W.  of  Brusa,  exports  raw  silk  and  wooL 

Karaman,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  is  traversed  by 
the  Taurus  mountains,  which  approach  near  the  sea,  and 
surround  the  Gulf  of  Adalia. 

Eonieh  stands  in  the  fertile  plain,  has.  various  manufactures,  and- 
meerschaum  quarries  in  the  vicinity.     It  is  the  ancient  Iconium, 

Adalia,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  is  a  thriving  port.  TTn-ri^imftn 
(7,000)  is  a  scattered  town,  with  manufactures  of  blue  cotten  cloth. 

Ax^ora,  N.  of  Karaman,  is  an  inland  province,  divided 
into  two  almost  ejual  parts  by  the  nver  Kizil-Trmak. 

Angara  occupies  an  elevated  site  in  the  interior,  and  has  many 
antiquities.  On  the  plain  around  are  fed  tho  silky -haired  goats, 
whose  wool  is  a  valuable  article  of  eommerce  and  manufacture. 

Kalsarieh  (25,000)  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  in  the  midst  ot 
cotton  plantations  :  nut-galls  and  madder  are  exported. 

Eastamuni  lies  along  the  Black  Sea,  chiefly  W.  of  the 
river  Kizil-Irmaky  and  has  a  very  diversified  sui^ace. 

KaHtamnnl,  at  2,500  feet  above  sea^level,  has  public  baths,  trade  in 
wool,  and  manufactures  of  printed  cottons. 

{Unope  (10,000>  is  a  good  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  nearly  opposite 
Sebastopol.  In  its  bay,  the  Kussian  fleet,  which  had  issued  fron 
the  latter,  November,  1853,  attacked  and  destroyed  thirteen  Turkislr 
vessels  lying  at  anchor.  EreUl  or  Bregrl  (2,000)  has  manufacture& 
of  morocco  leather. 

Sivas,  stretching  from  the  above-named  province  S.E., 
is  crossed  by  the  Antir  Taurus  mountains. 

SivaB  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  has  considerable  transit  trade. 
Tokat  (30,000)»  a  commercial  town  and  a  great  agricultural  depdt, 
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is  situated  in  a  romantic  valley,  and  has  carpet,  woollen,  linen,  and 
silk  trade.  AmasU  (18,000)  has  great  trade  in  raw  silk,  and  waiB  once 
the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Pontus. 

Trebizond  lies  along  the  S.K  shore  of  tlie  Black  Sea, 
and  is  generally  mountainous. 

Trebizond,  one  of  the  four  great  ports  of  Turkey  in  Asia  (the  others 
being  Smyrna,  Beyrout,  and  Bassora),  is  walled  ^and  entered  by  six 
gates.  It  contains  eighteen  mosques,  and  some  Catholic  and  Greek 
churches.  It  has  linen  and  cotton  manufactures,  and  its  commerce 
is  very  extensive. 

Blsali  or  Blzeh  (25»000)  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  has  trade  in  copper.  Batoum  (3^000),  with  the  best  harbour  on 
the  Black  Sea,  has  trade  in  catlde  and  bruits.    . 

Islands. — Cyprus,  about  60  miles  from  the  coast,  ex- 
tends from  N.E  to  S.W.,  for  120  miles,  in  which  direction 
two  chains  of  mountains  run,  with  a  plain  between,  watered 
I) J  the  river  Pedicu  It  has  belonged  in  succession  to  the 
Persians,  Greeks,  Eomans,  Crusaders,  and  Y.enetians,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1570.  It  forms  a  separate 
government.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  cotton  of  the 
best  quality,  fruits  and  wines,  with  timber  from  the  moun- 
tain sides.  Game  and  fish  are  plentiful,  but  snakes  and 
venomous  spiders  are  too  nund^rotis  to 'be  agreeable.  Eain 
is  rare  in  summer— ]f)6jiulatiori  about  200,000. 

« 

Kicosia  is  inhabited  more  by  Greeks  than  Turks  ;  is  near  the 
centre  of  the  island  ;  walled^  hab  trade  ih  carpets  and  leather. 

Famagusta,  on  the  S.E.  ooast^  is  a  decayed  port.*  tomtifa  is  the 
residence  of  factors,  and  most  of  the  consuls.  It  is  a  bustling  place, 
with  good  trade.  Salines  is  its  port.  Cerlnl,  on  the  N.-  coast^  has 
some  trade  with  the  mainland. 

Enodea^  "  the  pearl  of  the  Levant,"  is  next  in  importance. 
It  has  an  area-  of  420  'sq\ikre  miles,  "and  a  population  of' 
30,000.  This  island  is  traversed  by  a  well- wooded  mountain 
range  in  the  direction -of  its  length.  The  climate  is 
delightful.  Three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  fare  Jews  iind 
Greeks,  and  the  remainder  Turks.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 
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Bbodes  (10,000),  the  capital,  is  in  the  N.E.  of  the  island.  It  was 
held  by  the  Knights  bf  St.  John  from  1308  to  1522. 

The  other  islands  are  equally  fertile,  and  enjoy  a  mag- 
nificent dimate. 

The  chief  are:  Cos,  very  picturesque;  Samot^  renowned  for  its 
pottery;  Scio  or  Shios,  "the  paradise  of  the  Archipelago,"  whose 
inhabitants  (100,000)  were,  in  1822,  either  all  massacred  by  the  Turks 
or  sold  as  slaves ;  MytyUney  or  Zes^0«,  once  famous  for  its  wine,  is 
very  fruitful ;  Fatmot,  a- rocky  islet,  to  which  St.  John  was  banished, 
and  where  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse;  its  port  is  Scala.  Imbroa  is  well 
wooded. 

The  second  great  division  is  Armenia  and  Kurdistan, 
which  border  on  Bussia  and  Persia,  the  surface  of  the  former 
being  generally  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  of  the  latter, 
a  continuation  of  the  highlands  beyond  the  Tigris,  which, 
as  well  as  the  Euphrates,  has  its  source  in  this  district. 
This  country  is  subject  to  an  £.  wind  called  sherki,  the 
terror  of  the  inhabitants. 

Erzeroom,  or  Turkish  Armenia,  stretches  in  the 

direction  of  N.  and  S.,  and  includes  Mount  Ararat  on  its 
eastern  border.  It  contains  Lake  Van,  and  is  traversed 
from  E.  to  W.  by  the  Euphrates. 

Erzeroom  (40,000)  {Euphrates)  is  a  great  centre  of  trade,  and 
stands  on  a  platean  several  thoasand  feet  above  sea  level.  It  has  a 
severe  winter.  Morocco  leather,  swords,  copper  utensils,  and  carpets 
ate  the  chief  manufactures.  It  is  a  great  halting  place  for  caravans. 
It  was  taken  by  Bussia,  1829. 

Kara  (12,000)  is  among  high  hills  in  the  N.  of  the  province.  In 
1855  it  made,  under  General  Williams  and  a  Turkish  garrison,  a 
gallant  but  unsuccessful  defence  against  the  Kussians.  Bayazid 
(5,000)  is  near  the  pass  of  Mount  Ararat.  Vcm  (20,000)  (X.  Van) 
has  ootton  manufactures.  Brbll  (Arbela)  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat 
of  Parius  by  Alexander  the  Qreat. 

Kurdistan  lies  to  the  S.W.,  and  includes  the  provinces 

of  Kharput  and  Kurd4%tan,  the  former  traversed  by  the ' 

Euphrates  and  Mount  Taurus,  and  the  latter  by  the  Tigris. 

Kharputy  in  the  Euphrates  valley,  is  an  imjKjrtant  place. 
OrfieOi  (12,000)  is  the  f anunis  «« Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  of  Scripture. 
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Diarbekr  (12,000)  (Tigris)  is  suiroiinded  by  a  wall,  has  handsome 
houses,  but  narrow  streets.     It  has  some  trade  with  Syria. 

"    Mesopotamia  and  Irak-Arabi :  the  former  almost 

wholly  included  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  exends 

from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  that  portion  of  these  two 

rivers  where  they  begin  to  approach,  each,  other  (hence  its 

name) ;  and  some  geographers  consider  it  as  extending  to 

the  Persian  Gulf,  and  including  Irak-Arabi.     The  former 

is  also  called  Al-Jezirehy  and  the  latter  Bahyhnia.     This 

district  is  mountainous  and  undulating  where  it  borders  on 

Armenia,  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  chestnut  on  the 

hills.     But  the  remainder  is  very  level,  and  of  alluvial  soil 

neiu:  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but  desert-like  in  other  places. 

Mosul  (40,000)  {Txgrit)  is  the  centre  of  great  caravan  trade,  and 
was  once  famous  for  the  manufactures  of  mtulina^  so  named  from  the 
town.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  are  several  mounds^  which 
mark  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh.  ' 

Bagrhdad  (60,000)  {Tigris)^  a  walled  city,  was  once  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  is  now  noted  for  cutlery.  It  has  some  fine  shops  and 
tastily-erected  residences,  a  governor's  palace,  and  100  mosques. 
Bassora  or  Basra  (70,000)  (JShat-eUArah)  is  the  great  emporium  of 
trade  with  India.  Its  streets  are  dirty,  but  its  commerce  is  very 
active.  Caravans  proceed  to  Aleppo  and.  Baghdad,  and  vessels  of 
400  tons  come  up  the  Shat-el- Arab,  on  which  it  stands.  HiUah 
(10,000)  {Euphrates)  stands  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon,  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  cities  of  the  ancients. 

Syria,  including  Palestine,  runs  along  the  E.  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  extending  towards  the  Euphrates, 
having  no  well-defined  eastern  boundary..  Along  the  coast 
is  a  narrow  strip  of  lowland,  a  little  inland  a  mountainous 
belt,  and  still  further  inland,  a  half-desert  ta'ble-land, 
known  as  the  'Alah.  The  mountain  range  is  divided  into 
Lebanon,  near  the  coast,  and  jinti'-Lelanony  further  inland 
on  the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine.  Tbe  two  chief 
rivers  are  the  Oronies  and  the  Jordan.* 

Sjnia  touches  the  Alma  Dagh  mountains  on  the  N.  and 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  W-  On  the  N.E.  frontier  is  the 
Euphrates.     The  surface  is  very  uneven,  and  the  climate 

•  Syria  is  infested  with  a  lawless  lot  of  Bedouins,  whose  tribes  are  in  constant  ^ 
fead  with  each  other.    They  are  a  kind  of  desert  mazauden  who  plunder  unde- 
f ended  traveilen. 
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and  productions  vary  greatly.  While  some  of  the  highest 
mountain  peaks  are  covered  with  i^now,  vinesi  oranges,  and 
dates  flourish  along  the  coast.  The  com  is  ripe  in  May. 
The  summer  sets  in  about  June.  Heavy  rains  fall  in 
spring  and  autumn,  and  the  trees  only  drop  their  leaves  at 
the  end  of  November.  The  blasts  often  rush  down  the 
mountain  sides  like  an  express  train.  Cotton,  wheat,  silk, 
tobacco,  barley,  maize,  and  timber  are  the  chief  produc- 
tions. The  minerals  are  confined  to  a  little  iron  and  coal. 
The  chief  trade  is  with  Great  Britain. 

For  administrative  purposes  Syria  is  divided  into  three 
provinces — Haleh^  Satda,  and  Seham,  or  Si/ria  proper y  with 
Aleppo,  Beyrout,  and  Damascus  for  their  respective  capi- 
tals. Haleb  lies  around  the  gulf  of  Iskenderoon,  and 
includes  the  greater  part  of  the  Syrian  desert,  which 
borders  on  Arabia,  where  the  boundary  is  undeflned. 

Hcdeb  or  Aleppo  (80,000)  stands  on  eight  small  hills,  with  a  few 
bare  rocky  heights  at  a  short  distance,  the  snow-clad  Taurus  peaks 
to  the  N.W.,  and  the  Syrian  desert  to  the  E.  of  it.  It  has  an  old 
castle.  Its  houses  are  flat-roofed  and  rise  in  terraces  along  the  hill 
sides.  The  Jews  and  Europeans  have  distinct  quarters.  The  famous 
gardens  are  nearly  twelve  miles  to  the  S.E.,  and  consist  of  orchards 
and  kitchen  gardens,  with  some  flower  beds  interspersed.  It  has 
doth  factories,  dye  works,  soap  and  rope  making. 

Iskenderoon  or  Scanderoon  (4,000)  is  the  port  of  Aleppo,  and 
though  in  a  very  unhealthy  situation,  has  active  trade.  Antakia  or 
Antiocb  (9,000)  (Orontet)  is  surrounded  by  walls,  beyond  which  the 
dty  in  some  places  extends.  It  was  called  the  "  Queen  of  the  East," 
from  its  ancient  splendour;  and  here  was  first  applied  the  term 
Christian  to  the  early  disciples.  Damascus  (150,000),  like  most 
eastern  cities,  with  its  mosques  and  minarets,  and  the  gleaming 
white  of  its  houses,  shows  imposingly  at  a  distance.  It  was  remark- 
able for  sword  blades.  With  streets  narrow  and  dirty,  it  is  very 
unhealthy.  It  has  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
sabres,  silks,  damasks,  and  cottons,  with  woollens.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  governor,  and  the  centre  of  great  trade,  the  goods  being 
carried  on  camels,  mules,  and  donkeys.  Pilgrims  for  Mecca  halt 
here.  Horns  or  Hams  (20,000)  (Orontes)  has  active  trade.  Beyrout 
or  Bairout  (32,000),  at  the  head  of  an  open  bay,  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  is  the  port  of  Damascus.  It  is  a  dean,  healthy  town,  whidi, 
though  possessing  only  an  open,  shallow  harbour,  has  good  anchorage 
in  the  outer  bay.    Its  trade  has  doubled  during  thfi  \aA\i  ^^^  ^«»x:«^ 
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Jerusalem*  (15,000),  the  scene  of  the  most  important  events 
recorded  in  Sacred  History,  is  situated  about  2,500  feet  above  sea 
level,  18  m.  N.W.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  formerly  stood  on  four  hills, 
Zion,  Moriah,  Acra,  and  Bezetha.  On  the  E.  rises  Olivet,  from  which 
there  is  an  extensive  view.  Modem  Jerusalem  stands  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  and  is  paved  with  large 
stones ;  streets  narrow  and  rugged.  This  city  was  destroyed  by  the 
Bomans  under  Titus,  a.d.  70.  In  614  it  was  captured  by  the  Persians, 
and  twenty-three  years  after  by  the  Saracens.  In  1099  it  was  taken 
by  the  Crusaders,  but  retaken,  in  1187,  by  the  Turks^  to  whom  it  has 
since  belonged.  Among  the  interesting  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ancient  Jerusalem,  may  be  named  Bethlehem^  the  birthplace  of  our 
Saviour ;  Bethany ,  where  He  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  etc,  etc. 

Hebron  or  Kiijatb  Arba  (8,000)  {Sh$riah)  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest 
city  in  the  world,  and  contained  the  ''Cave  of  Machphelah,"  the 
sepulchre  of  the  patriarchs.  David  resided  here  for  seven  years 
before  he  became  king  of  all  Israel. 

Palmyra  contains  the  ruins  of  an  andent  city,  120  miles  N.E.  of 
Damascus.  It  was  called  Tadmor  in  the  wiUUmesB,  from  its  situation 
in  the  Syrian  desert.  Tripoli  (15,000),  at  the  foot  of  a  spur  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  is  a  good  port.  Latakla  (7,000)  is  noted  for  its  tobacco. 
Saida  or  Sidon  (10,000,  with  a  splendid  harbour,  had  once  extensive 
trade.  Nablous  (7,000),  the  ancient  Schechem,  stands  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Gerezim.  Gaza  (16,000)  is  a  stopping  place  for  caravans 
between  Syria  and  Egypt.  It  was  the  scene  of  some  of  San^son's 
exploits  and  death,  and  was  then  a  chief  city  of  the  Philistines.  Jaffa 
or  Joppa  (7,000)  {Levant')^  with  trade  in  fruits  and  com,  was  the  place 
where  St.  Peter  had  the  significant  vision,  and  where  Jonah  embarked. 

Akka  or  Acre,  or  "  St.  Jean  d'Acre  '*  (15,000)  {Levant),  stands  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  bay  of  Acre,  which  lies  N.  of  Mount  Carmel ;  it  is 
best  known  for  its  sieges.      It  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  under 

*  PALvsTiNsis  no  longer  a  political  division.  It  lay  along  the  Mediterranean 
shore,  S.  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  W.  of  the  river  Jordan,  ana  was  about  145  miles 
long  and  50  broad.  This,  the  "  Holy  Land,"  th6  "  Land  of  Israel,"  ancient  Canaan, 
contains  at  present  only  15,000  Jews,  out  of  a  total  population  of  2i  millions.  In 
the  days  of  its  prosperity  it  extended  beyond  these  limits,  and  from  its  extra- 
ordinary productiveness  it  is  computed  to  have  supported  a  population  of  7  millions. 

The  first  maxked  physical  characteristic  is  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan^  which  widois 
from  6  miles  in  the  N.  to  20  at  the  river's  mouth,  where  it  opens  upon  the  plains 
of  Moab  and  Jericho.  The  channel  of  the  river  is  30  feet  lower  than  the  valley. 
The  second  feature  is  the  central  table»laad,  a  continuation  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
and  contnining  Mounts  Hebron^  2,840  feet ;  Olivet^  2,665  feet ;  Gerezim,  2,000  feet ; 
2'abory  1,905  feet  Carmel,  the  scene  of  the  Tishbite's  sacrifice,  rises  over  the  sea, 
"ashort  barren  buttress."  A  third  division  is  Mte  Littoral  I'lain,  along  the  sea 
coast,  and  a  fourth  the  "  Eastern  Plateau." 

At  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  Palestine  belonged  to  the  Bomans.  and  was  divided 
into  four  parts:  QalilUt  in  tiie  N.W.,  bordering  on  the  sea  ox  the  same  name; 
Samaria^  further  S.,  on  the  W.  of  the  Jordan )  Judea^  still  more  S.,  bordering  on 
the  W.  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  Perceoy  which  was  B.  of  the  Jordan.  It  had  been 
previously  divided  among  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  IsraeL 
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Bichard  I,  in  1191,  and  held  by  the  Christians  100  years,  after  which 
it  was  retaken  hy  the  Saracens.  In  1799  Napoleon  I.  besieg^  it  for 
sixty-one  days,  when  it  wad  saccessfally  defended  by  a  Turkish 
garrison,  aided  by  some  British  sailors,  under  Sidney  Smith.  In  1832 
it  was  taken  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt's  son ;  but  in  1840  it  was 
bombarded  by  a  combined  British,  Turkish,  and  Austrian  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Stopf  ord,  and  restored  to  the  Turks. 

Mountains. — ^The  chief  are :  TanrtM,  S.,  and  Anti- 
Taurus  E.  of  the  table-land  of  Asia  Minor;  Lebanon, 
"white  mountain,"  and  Anti-Zehanon,  two  rather  insig- 
nificant ranges,  near  the  E.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  Armenian  mountains,  including  Ararat^  OlymptM,  and 
Ida^  diverge  in  many  ranges. 

Taumd  iruns  along  the  S.  of  Asia  Minor  in  an  irregular  line,  con- 
sisting of  several  distinct  ranges,  distinguished  by  local  names. 
Ahti-Tauru8j  a  somewhat  siniil^.r  system,  runs  N.E.  until  it  merges 
into  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  the  highest  point  in  the  one  being 
Metdesis;  11,700  feet,  and  in  the  other  Atyish-Dagh,  13,100  feet. 

Ol3nnpTiS  (9,000  feet),  covered  with  isnbw  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  is  of  historical  celebrity.  Mount  Ararat  is  held  in  veneration  as 
the  pitted  where  Noah's  Ark  rested. '  Mount  Ida  (7,200  feet)  is  about 
30  miles  from  the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  The  chain  called  AlmaDagh 
is  in  i^ie  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor. 

Rivers. — The  JEuphrates,  Tigris,  Shat-ehArab,.  Ki%iU 
Irmak  (flowing  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the  Bliack  Sea)j  the 
SaJcaria  (into  the  same  sea),  tie  Misinder  (into  the  Archi- 
pelago), tte  Orontesj  and  the  Jordan^  "  the  Descender." 

The  Baphrates,  called  by  the  ancients  the  <<  Great  Eiver,''  is 
formed  of  two  streams  from  the  Armenian  mountains,  the  Kara  8u 
and  MurdtL  This  river  bursts  through  the  Taurus,  flowing  45  miles 
among  the  mountains.  For  some  distance  it  forms  the  boundary 
•between  dyria  and  Mesopotamia.  Its  total  length,  including  that  of 
the  S hat-el' Arab,  is  lj600  n^il38.     It  overflows  its  banks  every  May. 

The  Tlfirris  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  flows  S.E.  to 
Diarbeker,  then  about  100  nj^ep  E.tP.TVV,  where  it  receives  the  i?»^/t>, 
now  turns  3.E.  through  wastes  until  it  jjuns  the  Euphrates  at  Eurna, 
when  the  united  streams  take  the  name  of  ShaUel-Arab,  which,  after 
a  course  of  130  f».,  enters  the'  l^ersian  Gulf  by  Several  noiiths, 
Mosul,  Baghdad,  imd  the  ruins  <A  Nineveh,  are- also  on  the  (Tigris.  - 

Likfes!— Van,  Tiberittp,  I>ead  Sda,  And  Meroin.  '    '    ' 
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Lake  Vctn  is  among  lofty  mountains ;  is  salt ;  has  pnmioe  stone 
along  its  shores ;  iff  70  miles  long,  with  an  area  of  12,000  square 
miles.    It  is  5^000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Ijake  Tiberias,  sea  of  Galilee,  or  lake  Oenneeeretk,  forms  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Jordan,  and  was  frequently  crossed  by  the  Apostles.  It 
is  subject  to  quick  and  violent  gales,  which  do  not  long  continue. 
Its  waters  are  fresh,  and  fish  are  abundant.  It  is  14  miles  long  and 
8  miles  broad,  and  620  feet  below  sea-leveL 

The  Dead  Sea,  or  Lake  Asphaltitee,  "Lake  of  Bithumen,"  has  lofty 
rugged  hills  on  the  E„  and  less  steep  ones  on  the  W.  The  wate^ 
are  said  to  be  so  salt  that  men  float  on  the  surface  like  corks.  The 
water  contains  no  living  thing.  It  is  46  miles  long,  and  8  to  9 
broad.  Its  surface  is  1,300  feet  below  that  of  the  Levant.  It  is  the 
most  depressed  sheet  of  water  on  the  globe. 

Coast  Line — The  S.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  has  an  irregfular  outline, 
with  a  bold  surface  to  the  sea,  while  on  the  W.  nothing  can  be  more 
irregular,  with  deep  bays  and  projecting  peninsulas.  The  Darda- 
nelles is  a  strait  40  miles  long,  and  in  one  place  only  two  broad.  The 
western  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  are  low,  though  the  mountains  ore 
not  far  from  the  shore ;  but  as  we  proceed  E.,  the  high  ground  becomes 
very  close  to  the  shore,  and  very  deep  water  near  the  land. 

Inbabitants. — ^The  inhabitants  consist  of  various  races,  lMK>ught 
together  by  accident  or  conquest,  hence  possessing  very  few  kindred 
features.  The  Turks,  though  the  ruling  race,  are  a  small  percentage 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia.  As  a  rulo,  they  are 
honest,  frank,  temperate,  and  hospitable,  though  indolent.  Closely 
allied  to  these  are  the  Turkomane,  who  lead  a  nomadic  life  in  Armenia 
and  on  the  table  land  of  Asia  Minor.  .  The  Arabt  constitute  an 
important  element  of  the  population  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Irak- 
Arabi.  Closely  allied  to  these  are  the  Maronites  (250,000),  who  occupy 
the  hill  country  between  Beyrout  and  Tripoli,  and  are  so  named  from 
Maron,  who  converted  them  to  Christianity  in  the  fifth  century.  The 
Drueet,  a  kindred  tribe,  live  chiefly  in  Mount  Lebanon.  The  Greeks 
are  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  Asia  Minor ;  the  Caucasians  dwell 
in  Armenia,  and  the  Jews  are  spread  all  over  the  ^npire.  The 
Armenians,  about  2  millions,  are  wealthy  and  influential.  The  Oneks, 
about  IJ  millions,  dwell  mostly  in  towns  near  the  coast. 


ARABIA. 

Arabia  is  essentiall j  a  region  of  steppes  and  deserts,  with 
a  fertile  district  near  the  coast.  Its  length,  from  north  to 
south,  is  about  1,500,  and  its  breadth  1,000  miles.  The 
western  portion,  lying  along  the  Eed  Sea,  belongs  to 
Turkey,  and  is  caUed  MM(fa%,  or  the  <<  Land  of  Pilgrimage." 
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Though  this  countxy  is  usually  diyided  into  Petraa  in  the 
N.  W., Felix  in  the  W. and  S. W.,  and  Deaerta^  whichincludes 
the  whole  of  the  little-known  interior,  yet  the  following  is 
a  more  approved  division :  (1)  Medjan  (3,250,000)  ;  (2)  JS7 
JB[(ma\  (3)  Tmen  and  Aair  (2»252,150);  (4)  Hadramut 
(1,550,000),  the  region  along  the  southern  coast ;  (5)  Oman 
(1,350,000),  the  kingdom  of  Muscat;  (6)  Ne^ed  {ihiQ 
central  desert  region)  and  Bahrein  (2,350,000),  the  country 

of  the  Wahabites. 

This  large  peninsula  much  resembles  Africa  in  its  desert  character. 
A  plateau  seems  to  rise  In  the  intearior,  whose  greatest  elevation  is 
8,000  feet,  bordered  on  the  west  by  a  monntain-ohain  or  highland, 
running  along  parallel  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and  apparently  a  continuation 
of  Mount  Lebanon.  From  the  Straits  of  Babel-Mandeb  anothei 
chain  runs  N.E.  to  Oman.  In  the  N.E.  of  the  country  there  is  a 
large  tract,  consisting  of  shifting  sands. 

The  climate  is  hot  and  dry ;  in  many  places  rain  and  vegfetatlon 
are  almost  unknown.  The  peninsula  of  Sinai,  in  the  N.W.,  contains 
the  mountains  Sinai  and  Horeb,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture; and  further  N.  is  a  desert  district,  called  m^Tih^  or  **The 
Wandering,"  evidently  so  named  from  the  wandering  of  the  children 
of  Isra^  in  this  wilderness. 

TOWNS.-Mecca  (50,000)  ranks  first,  as  the  «<holy  city"  of  the 
Mussulman  world,  having  been  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet 
Mahomet.  It  is  situated  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  greatly  resorted  to 
by  pilgrims.     Jidda  (20,000)  is  its  port,  and  has  active  trade. 

Medina  (15,000),  directly  N.  of  Mecca,  is  the  place  where  Mahomet 
died,  A.i>.  632,  and  contains  his  tomb  ;  hence  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 
Yambo,  130  miles  distant,  serves  as  its  port. 

Sana  (30,000),  in  the  south,  is  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  province, 
Yemen,  Moeha  (7,000),  known  for  the  excellence  of  its  coffee,  is  a 
little  port  north  of  the  strait, 

Oman  is  an  independent  state,  whose  soyereign  is  called 
an  Imaiun,  who  also  has  possessions  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa. 

Muscat  (50,000),  its  capital,  is  a  flourishing  commercial  town  in  the 
south,  with  trade  in  pearls,  coffee,  dates,  myrrii,  raisins,  and  amber. 

Bahrein,  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  an  excellent  station  of 
the  pearl  fishery,  in  which  more  than  1,000  vessds  are  engaged  in 
the  season.    Mendina  is  the  chief  fishery  station. 

ProductionSf  etc. — ^The  year  is  divided  into  three  seasons'— winter, 
spring,  and  summer :  the  first  ih  very  rainy  and  the  last  ezoeedingly 
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liot.  Arabia  is  best  known  for  its  borses,  dates,  drags,  oofPee.  and 
gpoms  There  is  no  important  river  in  it ;  most  of  the  streams,  wbioh 
are  swollen  in  the  rainy  season,  becoming  dried  up  in  tbe  summer. 

BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

Aden*  (20,000),  called  the  Gibraltar  of  the  East,  stands  100  miles 
east  of  the  Strait  of  Babel-Mandeb^  on  a  Btrong^y-fartified  promon- 
tory. It  is  an  important  coaling  station  in  connection  with  the  new 
route  to  India,  and  has  belonged  to  Britain  since  1840.  Perim,  a 
small  island  in  the  strait,  also  belongs  to  Britain— obcupied,  1857. 


.  PERSIA,  OR  IRAN. 

Persia,  called  by  the  natives  Iran,  occupies  the  table-land 
(from  8,000  to  6,000  feet  high)  between  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  Persian  Gulf;  iBxtending  from  i26^  to  40^  N.  latitude, 
and  from  44**  to  61  *>  E.  longitudp. 

.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Turkestan,  the  Caspian,  ancl  Buasian 
Armenia ;  on  the  £}.  by  Afghanistan  and  B!elo(>ohistan^,  on  the  W. 
by  Asiatic  Turkey ;  and  on  the  S.  by  thei  Fersiax^  GuU t  wg^  Az&biui 
Sea.  The  surface  varies  much,  &om great fe^tUitytode^rt  sterility, 
th€(  latter  feature  predominating* .  Near  .the  seas  the  aurfaceis  low, 
and  the  temperature  very  hot  in  summer..  Tbd  loT^land  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Elbur^,  which  is  the  2^.  boun^ajT^  of  the  cential 
plateau,  is  very  luxuriant.  In  the  W.  the  country  is  also  rich.in  the 
valleys:  but  in  the  E.  lies  a  salt  desert  whic^  is  irreclaimable. 
I^ersia  suffers  much  from  scarcity  of  water. 

The  following  are  the  usual  divisions  of.  Persia  :-7 


Froviaces. 

Tgiwns.     . 

1  Irak-Ajemi, 

2  Ar.erb^an, 

3  Ghilan, 

4  tfazanderan,     - 

5  Khnisistan,        r 

6  Farsistan, 

7  Laristan, 

8  Kerman, 

9  Khorasan, 
10  Loristan, 

Teheran,  fijushbih,  Kashan,  Is|>ahan,  Hamadan. 

Tabriz,  XJrimiah,  Miftna. 

Besht,  Labijan.                  •     . 

Saree,  Balfrush! 

8huster,  Dizful,  Hawizft.      ,     '  . 

Shiraz,  Bushire, 

Lar,  Tarum. 

Kerman,  Gombroon. 

Meriied,  Astrabad^ 

Kennanshah. 

•  Or,  Eden  (Paradise),  so  named  by  (he  Arabs  on  account  of  ita  agreBahteriimate 
and  d^U^htful  situationt 
t  Karraek,  an  idand  in  tSiis  golf,'  wairoocopie^  byonrtrcKipB  is  18S8  and  in  18B6. 
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1.  Irak-^emi  is  S.  of  the  Elburz  mountains,  and  con  - 
sists  of  desert  table-lands  in  the  centre,  with  the  desert  of 
Zarang  in  the  N.E.  The  rivers  are  here  lost  in  the  8and> 
wastes.  In  the  "W.,  among  the  hills,  the  scenery  is  beau- 
tifiil,  and  some  of  the  streams  even  reach  the  Tigris. 
This  region  produces  peaches  and  figs. 

Teherazx  (120,000),  near  the  southern  base  of  the  Elburz,  stands 
seventy  miles  from  the  Caspian.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
entered  by  four  gates,  and  contains  many  bazaars.  It  has  been  the 
capital  since  1788 ;  has  trade  in  iron,  tapestry,  etc. — is  almost 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants  in  the  summer  heat  for  cooler  haunts. 
Ispahan  (100,000),  in  the  S.,  on  a  plateau  4,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
was  once  a  very  populous  city.  Its  stone  and  seal  cutters  are  the 
best  in  the  world.  Hamadan,  in  the  W.,  is  a  caravan  centre  between 
the  capital  and  Baghdad.  It  is  the  ancient  JSehbatana.  Kashan  is  a 
centre  of  trade  between  the  capital  and  Ispahan,  where  glazed  tiles 
are  manufactured.  Kashbin  (90,000) ,  in  the  N.,  is  a  good  commercial 
city,  celebrated  for  grapes  and  nuts. 

2.  Azerbijan,  the  "  Granary  of  Iran,"  lies  in  the  N.W., 
being  separated  from  Caucasia  by  the  river  Aras,  and  con- 
taining tiie  large  lake  Urumiah.  The  surface  is  well 
diversified. 

Tabriz  (110,000)  is  surrounded  by  gurdens  and  orchards,  and  is  a 
seat  of  transit  trade  with  Europe.  The  climate  is  extreme,  varying 
from  great  heat  in  summer  to  intense  cold  in  winter.  Urumiah,  near 
the  W.  shore  of  the  lake  of  same  name,  is  a  considerable  town. 
Miana,  a  small  town  near  the  S.,  is  remarkable  for  the  Persian 
poisonous  bag.     Maragha  has  greatly  declined. 

3.  Ghilan  is  a  very  small  province  on  the  S.W.  of  the 
Caspian ;  is  low  and  swampy. 

Besht  (50,000)  (Caspian  8.)  is  chiefly  engaged  in  trade  with  Kussia, 
but  is  very  unhealthy.     It  has  silk  factories. 

4.  Mazanderan  lies  between  the  Caspian  and  Elburz 

range.     Here  orange,  citron,  and  cypress  trees  abound. 

Saxi  (20,000)  is  a  flourishing  town.   It  has  good  streets  and  houses. 

Balfrusb  (70,000)  is  a  straggling  town,  which  has  suffered  from 

its  unhealthy  situation.     It  has  large  bazaars  and  trade  with  Russia. 

5.  Khuzistan  borders  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  N.  and 

is  drained  by  the  Karun  and  the  Kerkah^  both  tributaries  of 

23 
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the  Shat-el- Arab.    The  productions  consist  of  rice,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  indigo. 

Shuster,  on  the  Karmiy  was  noarlj  depopulated  by  tho  plague  in 
1832. 

6  &  7. — Farsistan  and  Laristan  border  the  Persian 
Gulf  *on  the  E.  shore,  being  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  MerJchmth  mountains.  The  surface  gradually  rises 
from  the  shore.   Here  is  lake  ^^M^^an  (in  Farsistan),  from 

which  much  salt  is  procured. 

Shiraz  (35,000),  the  capital  of  the  former,  in  a  beautiful  district, 
has  trade  in  otto  of  roses  and  salt.  Bushire  (20,000)  (Persian  (?.), 
"  Father  of  Cities,'*  is  a  good  port,  with  great  intercourse  with  India. 
It  was  taken  by  the  British,  1857 ;  and  the  telegraph  passes  through 
it.  Lately  it  has  been  desolated  by  a  famine*  I'ar  (10,000)  is  near 
the  centre  of  the  proyinoe. 

8.  Kerman,  once  a  kingdom,  borders  on  Beloochistan, 

and  contains  a  surface  very  much  a  blighted  wilderness.    It 

is  infested  by  robbers. 

Kerman  (30,000),  in  one  of  the  few  fertile  tracts  of  the  province, 
is  walled,  and  has  some  manufactures.  Gtoznbroon  {Su  of  Ormuz)  is 
a  port  of  less  importance. 

Khorasan,  much  the  largest  province,  occupies  the 
N.E.,  and  has  an  elevated  surface,  interspersed  with  valleys. 

Meshed  (60,000),  on  the  Tejend,  in  the  N.E.,  is  a  holy  city  of  the 
Mahometans,  and  has  manufactures  of  jewellery,  sword-blades,  and 
gold  work. 

Astrabad  (20,000)  is  in  an  unhealthy  position,  near  the  S.E.  of  the 
Caspian.  Yesd  (40,000),  in  the  S.W.  of  this  province,  is  an  impor- 
tant caravan  seat. 

Luristan  lies  in  the  W.,  is  bordered  by  hills,  and  con- 
tains a  valley  through  the  centre  of  which  the  Kerkah  runs. 
This  province  extends  N.  almost  to  L.  Urumiah. 

Kermanshah  (30,000)  is  modem,  well-built,  and  thriving,  with 
trade  in  fruits,  carpets,  cottons,  and  swords. 


Mountains. — ^The  mountains  of  Persia  are,  properly 
speaking,  continuations  of  the  Caucassian,  Taurus,  and 
Armenian  systems,  which  enter  on  the  north-west. 
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The  Elburz,  nmning  parallel  to  the  Caspian,  from  16  to  20  miles 
distant,  is  a  continuation  of  the  first-named.  Many  of  its  peaks  are 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  highest,  Mount  Demavend,  is  21,500  feet 
high.  The  Taurus  enters  near  L.  Van,  and,  turning  S.E.,  ramifies 
into  many  parallel  chains.  On  the  N.,  the  Elburz,  on  the  W.,  the 
Zagros,  on  the  S.,  the  Kertnan,  are  the  boundaries  of  the  plateau, 
which  extends  to  Afghanistan  on  the  east. 

Bivers. — The  chief  are  the  Karuny  and  the  Kerkahy  flowing  into  the 
Shat-el-Arab ;  the  Uzun  and  Kizil-Araa^  flowing  into  the  Caspian. 

Iiakes.^,l7rw»itaA  is  80  or  90  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of 
25  miles.  The  water  is  clear  and  salt.  No  fish  can  live  in  it,  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  so  great  that  it  is  little  affected  by  the  winds. 
Bakhtegan  and  Shiraz  are  the  other  chief  lakes. 

Climate,  etc — ^No  country  in  the  world  has  a  more  varied  climate 
and  a  drier  and  purer  atmosphere.  That  of  the  lowlands  near  the 
Gulf  consists  of  a  good  winter  and  spring,  a  tolerable  summer,  with 
an  excessive  autumn  heat.  That  of  the  plateau  becomes  more  tem- 
perate as  we  proceed  north,  but  in  the  desert  region  heat  in  summer 
and  cold  in  winter  are  intense.  The  lowlands  on  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian,  with  mild  winters,  have  hot  summers.  Long  continued 
droughts  are  often  injurious,  and  occasion  periodic  famines. 

Manufactures  consist  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  shawls, 
carpets  and  felts.  Silk  is  produced  in  every  province,  particularly  in 
the  N.,  and  is  made  into  satin,  sarcenet,  brocade,  and  velvet,  which 
are  sent  to  Turkey  and  Russia.  Drugs,  dried  fruit,  wine,  and 
horses  are  exported  to  India.  Caravans  carry  on  trade  in  the  interior. 
Opium  has  been  extensively  raised  of  late  years. 

Inhabitants — ^The  population  is  either  settled  or  nomad,  the 
former  being  generally  dishonest,  servile,  and  cunning.  The  nomads 
are  Kurds,  Arabs,  Luurs,  and  Turkomans,  each  tribe  being  ruled  by 
a  chief,  like  the  ancient  clans  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
Turkomans  are  the  ruling  race  of  the  country,  and  are  courageous, 
manly,  and  independent  in  spirit,  but  inveterate  robbers,  and  cruelly 
oppress  the  lower  classes. 


BELOOOHISTAN. 


Beloocliistaii  comprises  the  following  seven  divisions, 
under  the  Khan  of  Kelat — Cutch  Gundava,  Sarawan,  Kelat^ 
Jhalawan,  Lus,  Mehran^  and  Kuhisian.  It  extends  from 
Persia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  includes  tracts  of 
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Bandy  deserts,  with  ranges  of  rocky  mountains. .  The  heat 
from  March  till  November  is  unbearable.  From  India  this 
country  is  separated  by  the  ffala  range,  beyond  which  it 
extends  in  the  N.  The  S.  of  the  country,  thinly  peopled, 
consists  of  a  series  of  terraces  descending  to  the  sea,  while 
the  N.  is  a  series  of  parallel  ridges  of  considerable  elevation. 

Kelat  (20,000),  the  capital,  is  enclosed  by  a  mud  wall,  and  stands 
8,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Almonds,  melons,  and  dates  are  the  chief 
productions  of  the  neighbourhood.  This  city  was  in  1839  taken  by 
the  British.     Qundava  is  the  winter  residence  of  the  khan  or  king. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Belochea,  who  speak  a  corrupt  Persian 
dialect,  dwell  in  the  W.  The  Brakoea^  who  speak  a  dialect  of  Sanscrit 
origin,  principally  dwell  in  the  E. 

Alexander  the  Great  led  his  army,  in  his  return  from  India,  through 
this  country.  The  Bolan  Fasa^  6,000  feet  high,  is  the  entrance  from 
India.     The  Qundava  Pass  is  more  to  the  south. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

This,  the  **  Country  of  the  Afghans,"  lies  between  India 
and  Persia,  extending  about  700  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
500  from  N.  to  S.  It  was  once  a  monarchy,  but  now  con- 
sists of  three  almost  independent  states,  with  capitals  ot 
the  same  names — Caiool,  Serat,  and  Candahar — Seistan  is 
tributary  to  Herat,  and  Sewestan  to  Candahar.  Badhkshan, 
a  dependent  khanate,  situated  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Oxus,  consists  of  an  elevated  district  known  on  account  oi 
its  ruby  mines ;  Wahhun  is  a  valley  state  in  the  same  loca- 
lity ;  and  JBalkh,  a  smaller  state.  Afghanistan  lies  between 
the  parallels  of  29°  and  37J''  N.  latitude,  and  between  62*^ 
and  Ta**  E.  longitude. 

It  consists  of  a  table-land,  with  the  river  Indus  on  its  E.  border. 
The  mountains,  which  are  offshoots  of  the  Himalayas,  sometimes 
rise  to  18,000  or  20,000  feet — the  Suliman  mountains  forming  a 
barrier  towards  India,  rise  to  11,300  feet  a  little  S.  of  the  Gomul-gsas, 
The  Cabool  river  presents  an  opening  to  the  Indus,  which  it  joins, 
and  drains  the  E.  of  the  country.  This  valley  is  named  from  "W.  to 
E.  Kabooly  Jelalabad^  and  Feahawur,  the  first  about  36  miles  long,  and 
the  second  40  miles  long.  The  Khyber  mountain,  over  which  is  the 
Khyber  pass  (25  miles  long,  at  a  height  of  3,373  feet),  through  which 
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the  Britisli  army  passed,  1842,  under  terrible  loss,  is  between  Jelalabad 
and  Peshawur.  The  plain  of  Feshawur  is  about  60  m.  long,  with  gentle 
slopes  and  ravines.  These  regions  are  very  rich  in  fruits.  K.  of  the 
Gabool  basin  is  the  Hindoo  Kooah,  running  N.E.  and  S.W.  The 
Bamian  Fas8  is  between  this  mountain  and  the  more  westerly  range 
Koh'i-BabOy  and  is  8,496  feet  high.  The  river  Helmund,  running 
into  L.  Hamoon  or  Zurrah,  drains  the  W.  of  the  country.  It  is 
700  m.  in  length.  Bafts  are  floated  down  it  from  Jelalabad.  The 
Oomulia  lost  by  absorption  in  its  course.  The  climate  is  very  various. 
Fine  fleeced  sheep  and  goats  are  the  most  valuable  stock.  Wolves 
infest  the  mountains. 

TOWNS,— Cabool  (30,000)  {Cahoot)  has  a  large  bazaar.  In  1839  it 
was  entered  by  the  British  troops,  who,  in  1842,  were  compelled  to 
retreat  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  several  oflicers  and  men  were 
murdered  by  the  natives. 

Jelalabad  (3,000)  {Cabool),  100  m.  E.,  is  famous  for  a  gallant  defence, 
in  1842,  by  a  British  force  under  Sir  B.  Sale,  who  was  relieved  by 
Sir  Geo.  Pollock.  Glixiznee  or  Ohizni  is  a  reduced  town,  captured 
by  the  British  in  1839  and  again  in  1842.  It  is  7>000  feet  above  sea 
level.  Candahar  (80,000)  has  manufactures  of  arms,  silks,  and 
woollens,  and  is  a  caravan  station  between  Persia  and  India.  Herat 
(20,000),  a  walled  town  in  the  N.W.,  stands  in  a  beautiful  valley. 

The  Peunlr  table-land  is  10,000  ft.  high,  180  miles  long,  and  100 
broad,  containing  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus,  and  covered 
with  snow  5  months  in  the  year. 


INDIA,  OR  HINDOOSTAN. 

India,  or  Hindoostaiii  is  the  central  peninsula  of  Asia. 

On  the  K.  are  the  Himalaya  mountains  ;  in  the  N.W.  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  Afghanistan  by  the  StUiman,  and  from  Beloochistan  by 
the  H4ila  mountains.  Its  length  from  Bulti,  in  Cashmere,  to  Gape 
Comorin,  is  about  2,000  m.,  and  its  breadth,  on  the  27th  parallel,  is 
1,180 ;  but  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  Assam  is  1,500  m. 

Surfac  e. — ^Hindoostan  naturally  falls  into  two  divisions,  peninsular 
and  continental,  the  latter  being  situated  K.  of  a  line' from  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Ganges.  There  are  five  physical  regions  : 
(1)  The  great  mountain  barrier  on  the  N.,  already  described ;  (2)  the 
plain  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  the  former  exceedingly  fertile,  the 
latter,  in  most  places,  exhibiting  extreme  sterility;  (3)  Malwah,  a 
triangular-shaped  plateau,  extending  from  Delhi  to  the  Taptee  valley 
SLj^d  the  Sautpoora  mountains ;  (4)  the  Beccany  bordered  by  the  Ghauts 
on  the  E.  and  W.,  the  Neilgherri  on  the  S. ;  the  N.  boundary  is  not 
exactly  determined ;  (5)  the  maritime  plains  along  the  S.E.  and  S.  W. 
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coasts.  The  second  district  ifl  unosaally  level,  no  elevation  rising  evenl  y 
to  more  than  1,200  feet.  It  is  widest  in  the  W.,  where  it  extends 
from  the  SiUitnan  to  the  ArravuUi  mountains,  running  N.£.  from 
the  Kunn  of  Cutch.  In  the  E.  it  extends  from  Cuttack,  on  the 
Mahanuddy,  to  Chittagong,  on  the  N.E.  of  the  Bay  of  BengaL  In 
the  centre  it  is  considerably  contracted.  The  N.  plateau  extends  from 
the  Arravulli  on  the  W.,  to  the  Sautpoora  mountains,  and  merges 
into  the  plain  from  Delhi,  along  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and  includes 
the  Vindhya  mountains  in  the  S.  Its  riveray  with  the  exception  of 
the  Nerbudda,  seek  the  Ganges. 

The  Deeoan  attains  a  mean  elevation  of  2,000  feet,  and  has  a  general 
slope  towards  the  east.  The  Jlfth  region  contains  several  spurs  of 
the  W.  Ghauts,  which  sometimes  descend  to  the  shore.  On  the 
Coromandel  coast  the  rivers  have  large  deltas,  and  the  Camatic  is  one 
of  the  richest  districts  in  India. 


OUR  INDIAN  EMPIRE. 

Our  great  Indian  empire  has  a  kind  of  dual  govemmeut 
— a  Secretary  of  State,  assisted  by  a  council  of  15  members 
sitting  in  London,  and  the  Governor-General,*  who,  with 
a  council  of  iive  members,  presides  at  Calcutta.  The 
popular  division  consists  of  the  presidencies  of  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay.  But  for  administrative  purposes 
British  India  is  divided  into  12  provinces,  which  are  sub- 
divided into  53  divisions  or  commissioner  ships,  consisting  of 
231  **Eevenue  and  Judicial"  districts,  again  subdivided 
into  1,114  executive  subdivisions;  the  village,  which  is 
about  one-fourth  the  size  of  an  average  English  parish, 
being  the  unit.  About  three-fifths  of  the  whole  is 
directly  under  our  rule,  yet  we  derive  little  direct  pecuniary 
advantage  from  this  great  country,  though  its  present 
revenue  amounts  to  fifty  millions  a  year.  It  is,  however, 
a  great  training-ground  for  youthful  statesmen  and  poli- 
ticians, a  grand  market  for  home  manufacturers,  an  exten- 
sive trading  depot,  but,  above  all,  India  is  a  competitive 
field  for  the  redundant  literary  population  of  the  mother 
country,  for  the  development  of  which  England  has  unhesi- 
tatingly advanced  her  capital  and  staked  her  credit. 

•  He  holds  the  most  lucrative  post  under  the  British  croim.    It  is  worth  £40,000 
a  year,  including  salary  and  perquisites. 
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PRESIDENCY  OP  BENGAL. 


Chief  Diyisiona. 


The  Lower  Provinces, 

The  North-west  ProTinces, 

Oade, 

The  Pmgabi 

Nagpoor,  etc., 


Towns. 


Calcutta,  Serampore,  Fatna. 
Agra,  Cawnpore. 
Luoknow,  Oude. 
Lahore,  Mooltan,  Delhi. 
Najpoor,  Chanda. 


DEPENDENT  STATES. 


Chief  Diyisions. 


Hyderabad,  Berar, 

Holkar's  and  Sclndia's  DominlonSi 

Dhar,  Bhopal,  etc., 

Rajpootana, 

Bundelcond  and  Bewah, 

Bhawolporei 

Sikh  States, 


Towns. 


Hyderabad,  Aaningbad. 
Indore,  Gwalior. 
Dhar,  Bhurtpoor. 
Jhodpore,  Boandee. 
Band,  Bewah. 
Bhawulpore. 
Puttiala. 


Bengal  is  a  flat  district,  well  watered  by  rivers,  which 
swell  in  the  rainy  season,  leaving  a  rich  alluvial  deposit  on 
the  country  near.  Shallow  lakes  are  numerous.  Rice  is 
the  principal  food,  and  the  ordinary  grain  crops,  beans, 
peas,  millet,  poppies  for  opium,  fruits  and  vegetables,  are 
also  produced.  Silk,  tea,*  rice,  and  cotton  are  largely  cul- 
tivated.    It  is  governed  by  10  commissioners. 

The  Lower  Provinces  embrace  the  lower  course  of 
the  Ganges,  and  include  Bengal  Proper^  Behar,  higher  up 
the  river,  with  a  part  of  Orw«a,f  which  is  low  and  sterile 
in  the  coast  districts. 

Calcutta  (600,000)  (JHooghly),  the  capital  of  British  India,  is  about 
100  m.  from  the  sea.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  one  inhabited 
by  Enropeans  and  native  merchants,  is  beautifully  laid  out,  with 
wide  streets  and  handsome  public  edifices ;  the  other,  *'  Black  Town,'* 
is  crowded  with  inhabitants,  but  it  is  very  filthy.  Ships  of  a  large 
size  can  come  up  to  the  town,  which  is  defended  by  Fort  William, 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world.  In  1756  the  town  was 
taken  by  Sura j  ah  Dowlah,  and  146  British  soldiers  stuffed  into  a 
small  square  room  called  the  *' Black  Hole,"  of  whom  123  were 
suffocated  before  the  following  morning.  The  commerce  is  very 
extensive.  The  jute  and  cotton  factories  number  nearly  twenty ;  and 
its  educational  estabUshments  are  liberally  patronized. 

*  The  enltiyation  of  tea  is  mpidly  spreading.  We  pay  India  above  two  millions 
for  the  tea  iihe  sells  us  at  home. 

t  OrM«a  is  about  as  large  and  as  populous  as  8cotlaxid;i  q(  (LeWaif^lcsna^^tt^^ 
intb  an  incteaang  area,  subject  to  destiniotive  flobda,  «Xi!QLdiMi[ftxox)&^XQiV)digDi(a. 
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Plassy,  to  the  N.,  70  m.  distant,  is  memorable  for  the  Tiotorj  of 
Glive,  1757,  which  overthrew  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Indian  empire.  Serampore  (Hooghly)  was  purchased 
from  the  Danes,  1845.  Moorshedabad*  (150,000)  {Ganges),  a 
thriving  coral  town,  has  silk,  carpet,  and  embroidery  maldng. 
Mongrhyr  (30,000)  (Gange»)  has  hardware  manufactures.  Dacca 
(60,000),  on  a  branch  of  the  Brahmapootra,  once  the  seat  of  great 
muslin  manufactures,  has  some  cotton  weaving.  Patna  (200,000) 
(Ganges),  370  m.  from  Calcutta,  is  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall,  has  brisk 
trade  in  rieej  opium,  indigo,  wheat,  and  saltpetre,  and  was  the  scene 
of  the  murder  of  200  Englishmen  by  the  Nabob,  1763.  It  is  the 
chief  town  in  Bahar.  Oaya  (40,000)  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Beliar 
or  Bahajr  (25,000)  has  fallen  into  decay.  Cuttack  (30,000)  {Maha- 
n%tddy)  is  a  decaying  town,  with  manufactures  in  brass.  JugrGTemaut 
(near  Chilka  Z.),  on  the  coast,  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  was  Icmg 
notorious  for  its  barbarous  rite^. 

The  N.W.  Provinces  include  the  upper  and  middle 
Ganges*  They  consist  of  seven  divisions,  under  commis- 
sioners :  Agra,  Allahabad,  Benares^  Meerut,  Eohilcund, 
Kamann,  and  Jhanai,  The  surface  in  the  N.  is  sandy,  and 
much  less  moisture  falls  than  in  Bengal..  Several  canals 
have  been  cut  to  assist  irrigation — ^the  grand  trunk  is  350 
miles  long,  and  its  offshoots  460. 

Agra  (142,661)  {Jumna)  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  plain,  and 
contains  some  splendid  specimens  of  Saracenic  architecture.  The 
fortress,  or  residency,  was  held  during  the  Indian  mutiny,  though  the 
insurgents  held  the  town.  Benares  (176,000)  {Ganges)  is  midway 
between  Calcutta  and  Delhi  (400  m.  from  each).  The  houses  are 
dose  together,  and  the  streets  narrow.  It  is  a  holy  city  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  a  great  seat  of  trade  in  diamonds  from  Bundelcund, 
shawls  from  the  N.,  and  muslins  from  the  S.E.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  court  of  circuit,  and  has  an  English  college.  Allahabad 
(60^000)  is,  from  its  position  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  with  the 
Ganges  (70  m.  from  Benares),  held  sacred  by  the  Brahmins,  who 
flock  to  it  in  crowds  as  pilgiims.  It  has  a  powder  factory  and  beau- 
tiful militaary  barracks.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  N.W.  Provinces.  In 
the  mutiny  of  1867,  nine  young  oflioers,  eight  other  officers,  and 
more  than  thirty  Europeans,  were  here  massacred  by  the  native  troops. 
Cawrs$)ore  (113,000)  {Ganges),  chiefly  built  of  brick,  a  military 
station,  is  one  of  the  most  important  central  cities ;  and,  unless  when 
clouciA  of  dust  envelop  it  in  the  hot  season,  is  a  pleasant  residence 
Here  were  perpetrated,  in  1857,  the  brutal  massacres  of  Nanah  Sahib 
when  200  British  women  and  children  suffered  the  most  cruel  butch 
cries,  and  whose  bodies  he  caused  next  day  to  be  thrown  into  a  well 
*  J.&ui'^  almost  thfitUEOAaAQiQsabodftfftWK^ 
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Hurdwar  (100,006)  (Gtmges)^  tmks  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
18  a  good  commeFcial  mart,  where  numbers  of  Hindoo  pilgrims 
assemble.  It  has  a  large  annual  fair.  Jhansi  (20,000)  has  a 
considerable  trade  and  a  large  population.  The  Europeans  were 
all  murdered  here  In  1857.  In  1858  Sir  H.  Bose  took  it  by  storm. 
The  maniif acture  of  bows  and  arrows  is  its  chief  industry.  Feruclc- 
abad  (130,000)  is  a  walled  town,  which  has  active  trade  with  Cash- 
mere. Mirzapore  (70,000)  is  a  weU  built  town,  with  trade  in  silk  and 
cotton,  and  a  carpet  manufactory.  Meerut  (30,000)  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Bengal  artillery.  Here  the  mutiny  first  broke  out, 
10th  May  1857.  Barellly  (106,000)  is  an  important  manufacturing 
town,  producing  carpets,  hardware,  embroidery,  and  cabinet  works. 
Westward  is  Simla,  the  favourite  summer  residence  of  the  governors- 
general.  It  is  7,866  feet  above  sea  level,  and  has  cool  bracing  air. 
Caipee  (20,000)  has  manufactures  of  paper  and  sugar-candy.  It  is 
fortified,  and  commands  this  part  of  the  Jumna.  Almora  (10,000)  is 
5,300  feet  above  sea  level,  on  the  side  of  a  mountain. 

Oude  or  Oudh,  annexed  by  Lord  DaJhousie,  1853, 

is  situated  between  the  Ganges  and  Nepaul,  and  is  well 

watered  by  streams  from  the  mountains.    Its  area  is  about 

25,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  above  11,000,000. 

The  surface  is  a  plain,  sloping  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and 

drained  by  the  Gtmitt,  Go^ra,  and  the  Raptee.     It  produces 

cereals,  mustard,  rice,  wheat,  maize,  sugar,  tobacco,  soda, 

salt,  and  cotton.     The  inhabitants,  mostly  Hindoos,  are 

warlike,  and  chiefly  supplied  the  notorious  Sepoys  in  the 

late  mutiny.     It  has  four  commissioners. 

Lucknow  (300,000)  {Oumti)  is  surrounded  by  a  well- wooded 
country.  Its  large  and  fantastic  palaces  are  the  chief  attraction. 
The  site  of  the  city  is  extensive,  and  the  domes  and  minarets  rise 
among  green  trees  of  glorious  foliage.  In  the  mutiny  of  1857,  the 
gparrison  defended  the  residency  under  Sir  H.  Lawrence  and  Sir  H. 
Havelock,  for  87  days,  against  60,000  native  troops,  until  relieved  by 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  then  made  one  of  the  most  masterly  retreats 
on  record.    It  has  considerable  transit  trade  by  rail  and  river. 

Oude  (8,000)  {Gogra\  the  capital  of  the  late  kingdom,  is  now  much 
decayed.  Fyzabad  (90,000)  {Gogra)  is  also  rapidly  declining.  Its 
gardens  are  celebrated  for  grapes  and  other  fruits. 

The  Punjab,  an  extensive  territory  in  the  N.W.,  has 
belonged  to  Britain  since  1849 — so  named  from  the  "five 
rivers"  which  water  it.  Spurs  from  the  Himalayas  penetrate 
in  the  N.,  and  enclose  nice  valleys ;   but  in  the  S.  the 
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only  elevation  is  the  Salt  Ranges  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Ghelum,  rising  to  2,000  feet.  On  the  borders  of  the  rivers 
the  soil  is  fertile,  elsewhere  sandy  and  sterile.  Wheat,  rice, 
barley,  maize,  indigo,  cotton,  toL^cco,  and  opium  are  grown. 
Two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Moslems,  one  sixth  Hin- 
doos, one  sixth  Sikhs.  It  exports  wheat  of  the  best  kind 
through  Calcutta  in  large  quantities. 

Lahore  (100,000)  {Ravee)  is  a  large  and  mi'>ortant  city,  surrounded 
by  a  brick  wall  7  miles  in  circumference.  It  contains  many  ruins,  as 
well  as  numbers  of  mosques  and  Hindoo  temples.  It  came  into  onr 
possession  in  1849,  and  is  now  a  railway  centre,  and  is  the  religious 
capital  of  the  Sikhs. 

Delhi  (170,000)  {Jumna)^  long  the  capital  of  the  Mahometan  empire 
in  India,  stands  about  270  nr.  from  Gawnpore.  The  present  city  was 
built  in  1631,  has  houses  of  brick,  many  palaces,  and  mosques  with 
gilded  domes.  An  extensive  inland  trade,  and  some  manufactures  of 
scarfs,  etc.,  are  carried  on.  In  1857  the  mutineers  seized  the  city,  in 
which  they  were  then  besieged :  it  was  retaken  by  the  British,  20th 
September  following.  Here  on  Ist  January  1877,  Queen  Victoria  wa« 
proclaimed  Empress  of  India,  with  great  pomp. 

Amritsir  (90,000)  has  manufactures  of  cottons,  silks,  and  shawls. 
Ferozepore  {Sutlej)  is  an  important  military  station.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood were  fought  the  battles  of  Feroceshah,  Moodkee,  and  Sobraon 
{SiUleJ)  (1846) ;  and  a  Uttle  N.,  Qujerat  and  Chillienwallah,  the  former 
gained  by  Lord  Gough,  1849.  MooltajQ  (80,000)  (Chenab)  was  taken 
after  an  obstinate  struggle,  1849.  It  has  manufactures  of  silks, 
shawls,  and  carpets.  Peshawur  (50,000)  (Cabool),  near  the  entrance 
to  the  Khyber  Pass,  is  a  strong  frontier  military  position,  with  in- 
creasing transit  trade.  AtaJc  or  Attock  {Indus)  is  the  place  where 
most  of  the  armies  invading  India  crossed  the  river,  including  that  of 
Alexander  the  Grreat.  Murri  ^Jhelum),  on  a  hill,  is  the  resort  of  the 
governor  and  higher  officials  during  the  hot  season.  Derbend 
(Indus)  is  the  most  northern  town  in  India. 

The  central  Provinces  are — Nagpoor,  almost  wholly 
within  the  Deccan,  and  in  the  S.E.  much  of  its  surface  is 
covered  with  jungle — ^the   haunt   of  numbers   of  tigers. 

Sagar  and  Nerbudda  give  much  coal.    Ajmeer  occu- 
pies a  high  ground. 

Nagpoor  (10,000),  **  the  town  of  serpents,"  has  trade  in  arms,  silk, 
and  cutlery.    The  railway  extends  to  it. 

Ajmeer  (34,763)  is  an  important  town  on  the  E.  of  the  Aravulli 
mountains,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  and  entered  by  five  gates. 
In  October  there  is  a  large  annual  fair. 
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Hyderabad  or  Haiderabad,  a  kingdom  under  a 

Nizam,  or  ruler,  embraces  muck  of  the  Deocany  and  has 
the  river  Kistna  its  S.,  and  the  Godavery  its  N.E.  boun- 
dary, the  latter  traversing  the  whole  district  from  W.  to  E. 
The  slope  of  the  country  is  to  the  E. ;  the  soil  is  admirably 
adapted  for  cotton,  maize,  and  mustard.  The  Nizam  has 
been  a  [British  ally  since  1768.  Berar,  on  the  *W.,  pro- 
duces much  cotton.  It  has  about  10,000  square  miles  of 
forests. 

Hyderabad  (20,000)  (-¥flMy)—" Lions'  Town"— is  in  a  central 
position.  Its  artizans  are  noted  for  their  skill  in  diamond-cutting, 
the  district  containing  many  precious  stones.  Beautiful  gardens 
adorn  tie  environs  of  this  city. 

Secunderabad  contains  the  British  cantonment.  Golconda, 
seven  miles  W.,  contains  a  fortress  in  which  the  Nizam's  treasures 
are  kept.  It  was  once  renowned  for  diamond-cutting.  Aurungabad 
(50,000)  is  a  declining  town  in  the  N.W.  Assaye,  is  a  small  village 
at  which  Wellesley  defeated  the  Mahrattas,  1803. 

Indore  and  Gwalior,  or  JSblkar^s  and  Scindia^s  do- 
minions, are  several  detached  districts  N.  of  the  Yindhya 
hills ;  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  Dhar  and  JBhopal, 
Bundelcund  and  Rewah  are  in  the  same  neighbourhood; 
and  more  N.  are  BhoVpdor  and  Bhurtpoor.  Rampoor  is  en- 
closed by  Eohilcund. 

Indore  (15,000)  is  a  rather  mean-looking  town  with  little  trade. 
Mhow  is  a  small  town  in  the  same  state,  and  a  British  cantonment. 

Gwalior  (50,000)  is  the  capital  of  Scindia,  and  is  well-fortified.  It 
was  the  scene  of  an  active  insurrection  in  the  late  Indian  mutiny. 
Oojeln  pr  tJjein  (120,000)  is  one  of  the  seven  sacred  cities  of  the 
Hindoos.  Dhar  is  the  ci^ital  of  a  small  princedom  of  the  same  name. 
Bhopal,  on  the  K.  side  of  the  Yindhya  hills,  is  surrounded  by  a  de- 
cayed wall.  Bhurtpoor  (100,000)  was  the  scene  of  an  obstinate 
attack  of  Lord  Lake,  1805.    It  has  great  trade  in  salt. 

Bajpootana  is  about  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  embraces  most  of  the  Indian  desert,  the  Aravulli  moun- 
tains, and  some  of  the  Malwdh  plateau.  It  is  almost  rainless, 
and  unless  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  sterile.   In  the  desert 
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nothing  but  droves  of  wild  asses,  foxes,  antelopes, 
and  desert-rats  are  met.  It  is  watered  chiefly  by  the 
Loony  and  affluents  of  the  Jumna. 

Joudpoor  (100,000)  (JLoony)  is  a  fine  town,  ooonpying  a  strong 
position. 

Jeypoor  (50,000)  is  an  elegant  city,  with  a  native  obserratory. 

Bhawulpore  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Gora,  a 
river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Beas  and  Sutlej.  It  is 
extremely  barren,  unless  on  the  river  borders,  where  indigo, 
rice,  su^ar,  tobacco,  and  fruit  are  raised  in  considerable 
quantities.  Sikhim  is  a  small  state,  separating  Nepaul 
from  Bhotan — capital,  TumJoong. 


BOMBAY  PRESIDENCY. 


Diyisiom. 

TOWBB. 

North  and  South  Concan, 
Poonab,  Ahmednuggur, 
Khandesh  and  Goojerat, 
SclQde,  or  Sind, 

Bombay,  Tannah. 
Poonah,  Ahmednuggor,  Sattara. 
Surat,  Baroohe,  Ahmcdabad.            > 
Hyderabad,  Tattah,  KUrrachee. 

DEPENDENT  STATES.* 


Qoqjerat    and    6uicowar*s 

Dominions, 
Catch, 
Kolhapur, 


Baroda,  Gambay. 

Bhooj,  Mandavi. 
Kolhapur. 


Bombay,  the  smallest  presidency,  is  on  the  western 
side,  with  a  coast-line  extending  from  Canara,  in  the  S.,  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  with  an  inward  reach  Yarying  from 
200  to  300  miles.  With  the  exception  of  Scinde,  which 
borders  on  Beloochistan,  Bombay  may  be  divided  into  three 
physical  regions :  (i.)  the  two  Concans,  between  the  Ghauts 
and  Arabian  Sea,  which  have  a  yery  high  temperature, 

*  The  splendour  of  the  native  {ninoes,  their  glittering  diamonds,  their  nntold 
Mid,  their  very  gtms  manufactured  out  of  the  predoosmetala,  vepceeent  too  much 
Uie  toil  and  pn vation  of  a  helpless  race,  vhose  industzy  aerres  more  for  the  hixu.  y 
of  the  pnnoe  than  the  amaUoration  of  the  people. 
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sometimes  reaching  115®;  (ii.)  the  E.  slope  of  the  same 
mountains,  frequently  subject  to  droughts;  (iii.)  the  dis- 
trict around  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Taptee  and  Nerbudda, 
an  alluvial  tract.  This  presidency  includes  the  best  cotton 
fields  of  India,  with  an  increasing  exportation.  Many  of 
the  Parseesy  descendants  of  the  ancient  fire- worshippers  of 
Persia,  whose  mechanical  skill  and  mercantile  probity  and 
industry  are  well  known,  are  located  near  the  coast. "^  The 
exports  consist  of  cotton,  opium,  coffee,  pepper,  ivory,  and 
guns.  The  area  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  population  about  12,000,000. 

Bombay  (650,000) — from  two  Portugneae  words  (bom-bahia)  mean- 
ing good  harbour — stands  on  a  small  island  of  the  same  name,  which 
is  about  nine  miles  long,  in  a  rather  picturesque  position,  with  the 
mountain  range  of  the  Ghauts  in  the  distance  behind.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  many  of  the  houses  have  trees  and  shrubs  with  small 
gardens  attached.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on,  and  its  commercial 
enterprise  is  of  the  first  magnitude.  Buring  the  last  few  years  the 
exports  of  cotton  have  greatly  increased.  Its  commerce  is  very 
extensive. 

Poonah,  with  SaUara,  etc.,  lie  inland,  and  enjoy  a  more 
temperate  climate  than  the  coast.  The  district  is  chiefly 
watered  by  the  Kistna  and  its  tributaries. 

Poonah  (80,000)  {Muta)  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta 
empire,  stands  in  a  dry  plain,  about  100  m.  by  rail  from  Bombay. 
It  contains  a  Sanscrit  college,  and  is  the  chief  military  station  of  the 
Deccan. 

Ahmednufirgrur  (20,000)  is  about  70  m.  N.E.,  and  is  an  important 
town.  It  was  taken  by  Wellesley,  1803.  Sattara„  about  115  m,  S. 
from  Bombay,  is  also  an  important  military  station. 

Khandesh,  embracing  the  middle  course  of  the  Taptee, 
and  Qoojerat,  containing  this  river's  mouth  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Nerbudda  (and  enclosing  the  gulf  of  Cambay), 
produce  much  of  the  Indian  cotton  from  their  rich  alluvial  soil . 

*  They  worship  the  ann,  and  prostrate  themselves  on  the  sea-shore  at  simrise 
and  sunset.  They  were  driven  from  tiieir  own  country  by  the  Mahometans,  and 
not  a  few  have  attained  to  positiona  of  eminenoe. 
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Surat  (100,000),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taptee,  is  deolining.  It  has 
an  hospital  for  aged  and  maimed  animals.  Here  the  East  Indian 
Company  established  their  first  factory. 

Baroche  (30,000)  is  an  ill-built  town  near  the  mouth  of  theNer- 
budda. 

Scinde  embraces  the  lower  part  of  the  Indus  valley, 
where  rich  crops  of  rice^  barley,  etc.,  with  sugar  and  indigo, 
are  raised.  The  remaining  surface  includes  part  of  the  great 
Indian  desert.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  Mahometans  to  Hindoos  than  in  any  other  proyinoe. 

Hyderabad  (20,000),  the  capital,  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  has 
manufactures  of  arms.  Meanee  is  a  few  miles  distant,  where  Sir.  C. 
Kapier  defeated  the  Beloches  in  1843. 

Kurrachee  (20,000),  the  principal  port,  and  now  the  prinoipal tele- 
graph station,  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance. 


Goojeraty  one  of  the  gardens  of  India,  a  part  of  which 
has  been  annexed,  contains  the  peninsula  between  the  gulfs 
of  Cutch  and  Oambay.  Oambay  is  a  small  native 
state.  Outch  is  subject  to  earthquakes.  Kolapore  and 
Sawunt-Warree  are  small  native  states. 

Baroda  (100,000)  is  a  good  trading  cityi  but  not  increasing  in  im- 
portance. Cambay,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Biver  Myhe^  has  manu- 
factures of  stuffs,  chintz,  and  silk,  and  is  a  small  seaport. 

BhooJ,  in  the  plain,  is  the  capital  of  Cutcb,  and  has  manufactures 
of  gold  and  silver. 

MADRAS  PRESIDENCY. 


Divisions. 

Towns. 

The  Gamatic,* 

H.  Gircars, 

8.  Ganara  aud  Malabar, 

Mysore, 

Goimbaiore, 

Coorg, 

Madras,  Arcot,  Tanjore. 
Ganjam,  Masulipatam,  Goringa. 
Mangalore,  Cannanore,  Calicut. 
Mysore,  Bangalore,  Seringapatam. 
Coimbatore. 
Meroara. 

*  The  Garaatic,  a  fiuniliar,  though  not  a  gecwraphical  term,  extends  from  Gape 
Comorin  as  far  as  the  month  of  the  Kiatna.  The  Malabar  eoast  extends  along  the 
W.  shore  from  Cape  Comorin  as  fiur  N.  as  Mangalore ;  and  the  Oonmumda  coast 
nms  on  the  E.  and  the  tenn  is  upsHed  to  the  sea  only. 
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Divisions. 

ToTms. 

Cochin, 
Travancore, 
Jeypoorj  etc. 

■ 

• 

Coohin. 

Trlvandrum. 

Jeypoor. 

Madras  embraces  the  whole  south  of  the  Indian  penin- 
sula, including  the  E.  and  W.  coasts,  with  the  exception 
of  the  French  possessions.  On  the  E.  its  N.  limit  is  the 
Ghilka  Lake.  '*  The  opposite  coast  regions  remarkably  con- 
trast in  their  climate.  On  the  E.  side  there  is  more  conti- 
nuous and  intense  dry  heat  than  in  almost  any  other  part 
of  India.  At  the  midnight  hour  the  thermometer  is  not 
unfrequently  above  100*.  Woodwork  shrinks  and  warps; 
nails  are  loosened,  and  fall  out  of  doors  and  tables ;  glass 
globes  and  shades  are  cracked."*  On  the  W.  side,  however, 
the  excessive  humidity  is  the  chief  climatic  characteristic. 
In  the  S.  the  Great  Elephant  Forest  runs  150^.,  with  a 
width  of  30  m. 

Mculras  (400,000)  {B,  of  Bengal)  is  a  handsome  oity  with  a  yery 
bad  harbour — ^merely  a  roadstead  two  miles  distant — which  only 
admits  small  flat-bottomed  boats  or  rafts  to  enter  the  town.  It  has 
trade  in  stuffs,  cotton,  and  indigpo.  It  is  defended  by  Fort  St.  Greorge, 
which  contains  the  goyemment  offices  and  the  oourts  of  justice. 
Madras  has  a  uniyersity  and  a  grammar  schooL  The  climate  is  hot, 
but  not  imhealthy.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  and  much  injured 
in  1744,  but  restored  at  the  peace,  1748.  Great  quantities  of  ice  are 
used  by  the  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the  climate. 

Arcot  (50,000)  was  the  place  where  Lord  Cliye,  in  1751,  gained 
his  first  military  laurels.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  tank  to  hold 
water  in  the  dry  season,  8  miles  long.  Vellore  (50,000)  was  the  scene 
of  a  massacre  of  the  British  officers  by  the  natiye  troops,  1806,  in  a 
mutiny.  Tarjore  (80,000)  {Cauveri/),  a  chief  city  of  the  Hindoos,  is  ^ 
town  with  very  considerable  manufactures.  Trichinopoly  (30,000) 
(Cauvery)  is  a  strong  town  with  manufactures  of  cutlery,  jewellery, 
and  cheroots  of  the  best  quality.  CuddaJore,  on  the  E.  coast, 
was  taken  from  the  French,  who  had  seized  it  two  years  previously, 

•  Hilnei's  Qeography.— Chambers. 
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by  Sir  E.  Coote,  in  1760.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  Frenob  in  1781, 
and  was  undergoing  a  siege  by  us  at  the  peace  of  1783.  Tranquebar^ 
further  S.,  was  purchased  from  the  Dutch,  1846. 

The  N.  OircarS  district  extends  from  the  Chilka  Lake 
along  the  Carnatic  coast  to  the  mouth,  of  the  Kistna,  with 
a  low  shore,  rising  as  we  go  inland. 

<}az\)ani  is  nowahnostin  ruins.  Chicacole  (50,000),  in  a  more 
salubrious  situation,  has  been  more  fortunate.  Ma8ulii)ataxn  (25,000), 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Kistna^  has  manufactures  of  chintzes  aod  mus- 
lins, and  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  China,  Arabia,  etc 

Malabar  and  S.  Canara  are  similarly  situated  on  the 
W.  coast,  being  greatly  covered  with  mountains^  the  slopes 
of  which  are  richly  clad  with  sandal  wool,  teak  trees,  and 
other  valuable  timber.  The  shore  is  sandy.  The  district 
produces  cocoa-nuts,  rice,  spices,  pepper,  and  ginger. 

Mangalore  (15,000),  though  with  a  very  bad  harbour,  is  one  of  the 
principal  ports  for  l^e  exportation  of  rice. 

Calicut  (20,000)  is  remarkable  as  the  first  place  in  India  visited  by 
Vasco  de  G-ama,  1498.  It  gave  its  name  to  the  well-known  article 
calico.  Cajmanorb  (20,000),  the  best  harbour  on  this  coast,  is  the 
principal  British  station  in  Malabar.  Beypoor  is  a  little  S.  of  Calicut. 

Coimbatore  lies  almost  entirely  E.  of  the  W.  Ghauts, 
between  the  Malabar  and  Carnatic  coasts,  with  the  Neil- 
gherry  Hills  on  the  N.,  which  decline  gradually  into  the 
table-la  nd  of  Mysre.  Ooorg,  on  the  N.W.,  with  beau- 
tiful well-cultivated  valleys,  and  a  diversified  surface,  the 
lowest  point  of  which  is  3,000  feet  high,  was  an  indepen- 
dent j>rincipality.  The  annual  rainfall  is  120  inches.  It 
contains  several  ramparts,  rising  from  20  to  25  feet, 
evidently  constructed  in  remote  antiquity  for  defensive 
purposes. 

Coimbatore,  a  large  town,  a  station  on  the  Madras  railway,  is  on 
the  S.  declivity  of  the  Neilgherries.  Near  the  town  is  a  great  gorge 
in  the  W.  Ghauts,  which  admits  of  the  free  passage  of  both  monsoons. 

UtacamundfOr  Ooty,  a  sanitorium  for  Europeans,  is  situated  among 
the  hiUs.    Mercara»  the  capital  of  Coorg,  stands  4,000  feet  above  sea 
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level,  and  is  inhabited  by  an  industrious  athletio  race  of  moun- 
taineers. 

Mysoro  is  an  inland  district,  almost  as  large  as  Scot- 
land, and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  table-land, 
drained  by  the  Cauvery,  the  Pennar,  and  other  rivers.  The 
climate  is  healthy  and  pleasant,  and  the  productions  are 
cinnamon,  pepper,  coffee,  silk,  cotton,  and  sago.  It  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  history  of  Hyder  Ali,  and  his 
80S,  Tippoo  Sahib.     The  population  about  5,000,000. 

Mysore  (55,000)  contains  the  British  Besidency.  Its  houses  are 
built  of  teak. 

Seringrapatam  (12,000^  was  strongly  fortified  by  Tippoo  Sahib, 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  It  is  on  an  island  in  the 
Cauvery.  In  1 792  it  was  attacked  by  Lord  Gomwallis,  who  com- 
pelled the  Nizam  to  give  up  half  his  dominions.  In  1 799  it  was  taken 
by  the  British,  and  Tippoo  Sahib  killed.  Bangralore  (60,000)  is  the 
largest  town  on  the  coast ;  has  cotton  and  sUk  manufactories. 

Travancore  and  Cochin  form  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
8.  India.  They  are  among  the  most  favoured  places  as 
regards  soil  and  climate  — the  valleys  give  abundance  of 
thb  best  rice ;  the  hills  the  j^est  timber  of  pine  and  teak. 

Cochin  (30,000)  has  ship -building,  and  is  a  highly  commercial 
town,  though  its  harbour  is  not  good.  Trivttndnim  (12,000),  the 
capital  of  Travancore,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Karamany.  It  has  an 
observatory.    Quilon  (15,000)  is  a  port  further  N. 


INDEPENDENT   STATES. 

These  consist  of  Cashmere^  in  the  N.^  bordering  on  the 
Punjab  ;  Nepaul^  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Himalayas ; 
and  Bhotan,  further  east,  on  the  same  slope. 

CashmeFO  lies  imbedded  in  high  mountains,  amongst 

which  are  some  very  lofty  summits.    It  is  one  of  the  most 

interesting  portions  of  the  earth,  consisting  of  an  elevated 

valley,  bordered  by  hills  of  from  80  to  90  miles  long,  with 

an  elevation  of  5,000  feet.    It  contains  a  lake,  WuUer, 

24 
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40  miles  in  circuit,  througli  wliidi  the  Jhelttm^  flows,  and 
brings  with  it  the  drainage  of  the  whole  valley.  The  staple 
production  is  rice ;  fruit-trees  and  rosea  are  cultiyated  with 
great  care ;  wheat  and  other  g^ain  erops  are  also  raised  i 
sheep  are  plentiful ;  and  the  Cashmere  goat  has  long  been 
famous  for  his  long  silky  hair.  The  manufactures  consifii 
of  shawls  (of  goat'a  hair),  leather,  firearms,  and  ottar  of 
roaes. 

Serinagrur  or  Oasbmere  (40,000),  the  eapital,  k  ntnated  <m  i^ 
Jhelum,  near  the  centre  of  the  plain,  and  commands  a  splendid  tlbw 
of  magnificent  scenery.  Islamabad,  higher  up  the  river,  is  a  seat  oi 
the  shawl,  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures.  Here  the  river  becomes 
navigable  for  barges.  Baramula  stands  at  the  pass  through  which 
the  river  breaks  through  the  mountains.  Sampre  is  a  populous  town 
on  the  Jhelum» 

Nepaul  borders  Thibet  on  the  N.,  and  the  plains  of  the 
Ganges  on  the  8.  Much  of  the  cx)untry  is  occupied  by 
rugged  mountains,  with  long  narrow  valleys  and  deep 
gorges  in  some  places.  Mounts  Everest  (the  highest  peak  in 
the  world),  overhangs  its  northern  border,  and  JDhtvalagiri 
(26,876  ft.),  with  many  other  prominent  summits  of 
the  Himalayas.  On  the  soutl^rn  border  grassy  downs, 
forest  and  jungle*  are  found.  Rice  is  the  principal  pro- 
duction; but  maize,  cotton,  wheat,  and  barley  are  culti- 
vated. Most  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  large 
trees,  and  the  sugar-cane  flourishes  in  the  valleys. 

Khatmandoo  (60,000),  the  capital,  contains  a  great  number  of  tem- 
ples and  steeples,  but  has  many  narrow,  dirty  streets.  Goorkba, 
50  miles  N. ,  was  the  ancient  capital. 

Bhotan  is  also  a  mountainous  district,  a  dependency 
of  Thibet.  In  favourable  places  grain  crops  are  raised. 
Oaks  and  pine  forests  cover  the  mountains  to  the  height  of 
8,000  or  10,000  feet.     The  religion  is  Buddhism. 

TasBisudon,  the  capital,  is  a  large  town  in  a  fertile  valley  It  has 
manufactures  of  brazen  images. 

*  Usage  restricts  the  term  "  jungle**  to  *'  tangled  scmb  and  brush,  alternating 
with  reedy  swampe  and  titled  grass  traota.*' 
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French  Possessions. 

The  French  possess  Pondicherry  and  Kdrihal^  on  the 
Coromandel  coast;  Chandernapore,  N.W.  from  Calcutta; 
MMy  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  Yanaonf  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Godavery. 

Pondicherry  (30,000)  is  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions.  It 
is  83  miles  from  Madrasi  A  canal  separates  the  Black  or  native  town 
from  the  European  part,  which  is  well  laid  out.  This  town  was  taken 
by  Colonel  Ceote,  1761,  but  was  restored  1763.  It  was  again  taken 
by  Sir  H.  Munro,  1778,  and  again  restored  at  the  peace  of  1783.  The 
district  around  has  a  population  of  80,000.  Chan^lemagore  (25,000) 
is  now  fast  decaying.  It  is  sixteen  miles  from  Calcutta.  Yanan  or 
TaiMMm  (6,000)  consists  of  the  town,  and  six  miles  around. 

Portuguese  Settlements. 

These  are  very  unimportant.  New  Oca,  the  capital,  is  on  an  island 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mandova,  and  has  one  of  the  best  bays  in  India. 
Its  trade,  howcYcr,  is  declining.  Old  Goa  (4,000),  the  former  capital, 
is  five  miles  distant.  Dlu  is  a  fortified  port  on  the  coast  of  Goojerat. 
XHunaon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  teak  forest,  has  shipbuilding. 


Mountains. — ^The  mountains  of  India  are  mostly  ia 
chains,  some  of  which  extends  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

The  Himalayas  in  the  N.  The  Aravulli  mountains  in  Rajpootana, 
culminate  in  Mount^^M  (about  6,000  ft.).  The  Vindhya  mountains  run 
parallel  -to  the  riyer  Nerbudda  in  central  India^  and  rise  to  about 
4,000  feet.  The  Sautpoora  range,  N.  of  the  river  Malabar.  The  W. 
OhaU  or  GkattU  (7,000  feet)  run  parallel  to  the  coast.  The  Neilgherriei 
(8,760  feet)  connect  the  preceding  range  with  the  E,  Ohauts^  which 
run  along  the  Coromandel  coast. 

Rivers. — The  rivers  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
are  the  Brahmapootra^  Ganges^  Bramuni^  Mahanuddyy  Ooda- 
verf/y  Kistna^  and  the  Cauvery,  almost  all  of  which  enter 
the  sea  by  several  mouths. 

The  Bralimapootra,  on  the  N.  of  the  Himalayas,  corresponds  to 
the  Ganges  on  the  S.  .  It  rises  in  Thibet,  in  L.  Caluiso,  where  it  is 
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formed  of  many  mountain  torrents.  It  proceeds  E.  under  the  namt 
of  Sampoo  for  1,000  miles,  where  it  is  joined  in  the  N.  of  Assam  by 
the  Dibanffj  which  also  comes  from  Thihet,  and  has  had  a  course  d 
300  or  400  miles.  The  river  now  proceeds  to  the  S.W.,  andN.  of  tikt 
Garrow  mountains,  which  it  leaves  on  the  E.,  turns  S.,  and,  mingling 
its  waters  with  those  of  the  Ganges,  enters  the  N.  of  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. Ganges  has  been  described.  The  Bramuni  enters  at  Point 
Palmyras.  The  Mahtmuddy.  a  little  further  S.,  flows  E.  through 
Bengal  on  the  S.W.,  and,  after  520  miles,  enters  the  sea.  At  Cuttaok 
it  separates  into  several  branches.  The  Godavery  rises  in  the  W. 
Ghauts,  and  passing  through  the  Nizam's  dominions,  enters  the  sea, 
after  crossing  almost  the  whole  peninsula,  by  several  mouths.  It 
receives  the  Franheta  from  Berar.  The  Kistna,  with  a  course  of 
700  miles,  is  a  little  further  IS.,  and  passes  Sattara  on  the  W.,  and 
enters  the  sea  near  MasuUpatam  on  the  E.  On  the  N.  it  receives  tbe 
JBeemahy  and  on  the  S.  the  Toomgabudra,  The  Cauvery  rises  also  in 
the  W.  Ghauts,  and  flows  through  Mysore,  passing  Trichinopoly, 
Tanjore^  and  entering  the  sea  a  little  N.  of  Culimore  point. 

The  rivers  entering  the  Arabian  Sea  are  the  Indm^ 
\Nerbudda,  and  Taptee. 

•  The  Indus  has  been  described.  The  Nerbudda  separates  tht 
Vindhya  and  Sautpoora  mountains,  and  has  a  course  of  800  miles. 
It  passes  Jubbulpoor,  Hoshangabad,  Burwanee,  and  Burmah,  entering 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  The  Taptee.  a  little  further  S.,  falls  into  the 
same  Gulf  near  Surat.  Lakes,  etc. — Chilka  is  on  the  E.  coast  between 
the  Cirears  and  Bengal.  On  the  W.  is  the  island  of  Cutch,  with  the 
Great  Western  Runn  on  the  N.,  and  the  Runn  of  Cutch  on  the  E.— 
JKoree  mouth  being  the  entrance  to  one,  and  the  Gulf  of  Cuteh  the 
entrance  to  the  other. 

Deserts — The  Great  Desert  in  the  N.  W.,  runs  from  Scinde  N.B. 
through  Rajpootana  as  far  as  the  Sikh  states.  The  Little  Desert  mm 
along  the  S.  of  Scinde,  bordering-on  the  **  Great  Western  Runn.'* 


ISLANDS. 


Ceylon,  a  "  Crown  colony"  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  is 
separated  from  Hindoostan  by  Pcdk's  Strait  and  the  Manar 
O.  Its  length  is  about  270,  and  is  breadth  140  miles.  The 
interior  is  traversed  by  finely-wooded  mountains  and 
watered  by  numerous  lakes  and  riyers,  the  principal  of  the 
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latter  being  the  Mahawilla,  whicli  after  a  course  of  200  m., 
empties  into  the  bay  of  Trincomalee.  The  most  remarkable 
mountain  is  called  Adam's  Peak  (7,420  feet).*  The  soil  is 
rich  and  vegetation  luxuriant,  producing  coffee,  sugar- 
cane, cinnamon,  rice,  pepper,  also  teak  and  other  valuable 
woods.  This  island  abounds  with  precious  stones,  including 
sapphires,  rubies,  and  topazes.  There  are  also  mines  of 
iron  and  manganese.  The  supply  of  pearl  in  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar  has  very  much  declined  of  late  years.  Ceylon  is 
chiefly  famous  for  its  elephants,  which  are  esteemed  for 
size  and  sagacity.  The  population  (2^  millions)  contains 
only  20,000  Europeans.  Since  1801  this  island  has  been  a 
separate  British  colony,  under  a  governor,  aided  by  a 
council  of  Ave  members,  and  a  legislative  assembly  of  1 5 
members. 

Ck>lombo  (80,000),  the  capital,  is  on  the  W.  coast  on  a  small  bead- 
land,  and  though  in  a  hot  climate,  is,  from  its  exposure  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  monsoons,  a  healthy  town.  The  harbour  is  small,  but 
the  roadstead  secure.  It  has  large  and  commodious  barracks. 
Cinnamon  plantations  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  town  was 
taken  from  the  Dutch,  1796. 

Galle,  or  Point-de-Qalle,  is  on  the  S.W.  coast.  It  has  an  excel- 
lent harbour,  and  has  become  an  important  steam -packet  port  of  call, 
with  trade  in  coffee,  rice,  cinnamon,  oil,  ivory,  and  tortoise-shell. 
Trincomalee  (30  000),  on  the  N.E.  coast,  is  fortified.  Its  harbour 
was  called  by  Nelson  **  the  finest  in  the  world."  Candy  or  Kandy 
(8,000)  is  on  the  borders  of  a  lake,  near  the  centre  of  the  island. 
Jaffha  (7,000)  is  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance. 
Nuwara  EUia,  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet,  is  a  sanitary  resort  for 
invalided  Europeans. 

The  A Tl daman  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  yield 
valuable  timber,  but  have  an  unhealthy  climate,  though  re* 
freshed  by  very  cool  breezes.  They  are  inhabited  by  naked 
savages,  who  fight  with  spears  and  arrows.  Five  of  the 
islands  are  of  a  considerable  size,  and  the  group  extends 

*  Near  the  monntain  in  the  forests  around  are  talipot  palms  of  a  gigantic  height. 
On  the  level  summit  is  a  lake,  and  also  a  great  stone  bearing  the  mark  of  a  colossal 
human  foot,  which  the  Mahometans  believe  to  have  been  made  by  Adam,  the 
Christians  by  St  Thomas,  and  the  Buddhists  by  Buddha.  ThetUghest  peak  in  the 
i^nd  is  PedrotaUagaUa,  8,250  feet.  ^ 
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about  150  miles.  At  Port  Blair ^  the  conTict  establishment 
since  the  Indian  mutiny,  Lord  Mayo,  the  Viceroy,  was 
stabbed  by  a  convict,  8th  February,  1872,  and  died  a  few 
hours  after.  The  Nicobar  Isles  lie  about  100  nuks 
more  S.,  and  are  inhabited  by  people  of  mild  di^osition. 
The  Maldives,  off  the  S.W.  coast,  mostly  of  coral  for- 
mation, consists  of  about  10,000  isles  and  reefs.  They  are 
tributary  to  Ceylon,  though  governed  by  a  native  chie^ 
who  pays  a  tribute.  The  Laccadives,  nineteen  in 
number,  with  hundreds  of  small  ones,  are  occupied  by  an 
Arab  race.   Their  ruler  is  subject  to  the  governor  of  ^adras. 

Indian  Railways ^From  Calcutta  a  line  nms  N.W.  to  the  Ganges, 

and  along  the  S.  of  the  river  to  Patna,  thence  to  Allahabad,  tiie 
Indian  railway  centre,  whence  it  proceeds  N.W.  to  Delhi,  and  thenoe 
to  Lahore,  from  which  it  runs  parallel  to  the  Sutlej  to  Mooltan,  and 
is  in  progress  to  Kurrachee.  From  Allahabad  a  line  runs  S.W., 
passing  Jubbulpore,  to  Bombay,  and  sends  a  branch  to  Nagpoor, 
along  the  S.  of  the  river  Taptee.  From  Bombay  a  railway  runs  S.E. 
through  Poonah,  Shalapoor,  Gooty,  and  Cuddapah,  to  Madras  j 
thence  it  proceeds  S.  to  Salem,  where  one  line  runs  through  Coim- 
batore  to  Calicut,  and  another  through  Trichinopoly  to  Tanjore. 
From  Bombay  a  line  runs  along  the  coast  by  Surat  and  Baroda ; 
another  S.E.  by  Poonah  and  Hyderabad ;  a  line  crosses  the  Nerbudda 
to  Indore.  Railway  trains  run  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay  in  sixty- 
four  hours.     Above  165  millions  are  invested  in  the  railways. 

Inhabitants. — ^The  Mahometans  number  twenty  millions,  who 
"  have  seen  their  sect  and  race  dispossessed  of  ill-gotten  supremacy," 
and  have  witnessed  the  steady  rise  of  the  subject  races,  which  they 
.once  regarded  as  despicaUe  inferiors.  The  Indian  Mussulman,  now 
11  millions,  looks  upon  the  Indian  education  system,  British  rale, 
and  modem  scientific  advancement,  with  sullen  vesentment*  The 
Wahabees  are  a  fanatic  section  of  Mussulmans,  who  dwell  among  the 
hills  on  the  N.W.  frontier.  The  Looshais  are  uncivilized  marauders 
who  dwell  on  the  Looshai  hills,  in  the  N.£.  These  tribes  are  usually 
plotting  against  the  government.  Before  the  eonque^  of  India  by 
Clive,  the  Mahometans  constituted  the  ruling  elass. 

The  Hindoos*  consist  of  several  sects,  all  of  which  are  idolaters. 
The  Hindoos  accept  the  education  system,  learn  the  English  language, 
and  fit  themselves  as  far  as  possible  for  public  employment.    They 

•  They  believe  ^^ttieie  is  one  lapreme  God,  and  that  He  is  pleased  with  duoity 
and  good  worka.'*^ 
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are  intelligent  and  fmgal ;  but  subtle  and  treacherous,  and  are  127 
millions.  The  Okonda  live  in  a  mountainous  forest  region  W.  of 
Orissa,  and  still  secretly  offer  human  saerifices.  These  various  tribes, 
including  Brahmina,  number  about  150  millions.  The  JParaeet  are 
dying  out  gradually. 

The  SikhSf  who  dwell  near  the  Sutlej,  number  about  two  millions. 
The  Jains  or  BuddkUta  are  widely  diffused,  and  number  five  millions. 
All  religions  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  liie  government,  which  **  continues 
to  pay  the  State  grants  made  to  Hindoo  temples  and  Mahometan 
mosques.*'  The  offering  of  human  saciifices  has  been  disallowed. 
Christian  missionaries  have  been  moderately  successful.  There  aro 
8^000  Jews  in  India.  ^ 

Education. — ^There  is  in  the  capital  of  each  Presidency  a  Uni- 
versity, a  director  of  public  instruQtion,  and  a  staff  of  school 
inspectors.  Colleges  are  established  in  most  of  the  principal  towns, 
and  an  engineering  school  at  Poonah.  No  religious  instruction  is 
given  in  the  primary  schools.  The  language  of  India,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  dialects  in  the  S.,  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  the 
ancient  tongue  of  the  people,  which  has  now  branched  into  above 
twenty  dialects. 

Manufactures  are  chiefly  coarse  linen,  silk,  ropes,  and  cotton  ;  the 
latter  having  40  mills  in  Bombay,  4  in  Calcutta^  2  at  Cawnpore, 
and  1  at  Nagpore,  etc. 

Exports  are  tea,  jute,  eotton,  opium. 

Commerce — ^The  foreigpi  trade  amounted  to  100  millions  in  the 
finanraal  years  ending  1874-5. 


FURTHER  INDIA. 
Further  India,  or  "India  beyond  the  Ganges,"  ex- 
tends from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  from 
Thibet,  on  the  N.,  to  Singapore  on  the  S.  Much  of  the 
interior  is  unknown.  The  surface  is  traversed  by  moun- 
tain ranges  running  N.  and  S.,  between  which  large  riyers 
flow  in  the  same  direction. 


states. 

Capitals. 

1  British  PoBBesBions, 

Moulmein,  on  the  Salnen. 

2  Burmali,  Empire  o^ 

Mandalay,  on  the  Irrawaddy» 

8  Malaya, 

Fera/Cj  on  W.  coast. 

4  Siam,  Kingdom  of, 

Banff koky  on  the  Meinam. 

5  Cambodia, 

Udonff,  near  the  Gambodia. 

'6  French  Possessions, 

Saigon,  on  the  Saigon. 

7  Annam,  Empire  of. 

Hit^y  on  the  E.  coast. 

8  Laos,  Countoy  of, 

Chang-mai,  on  the  Meinam. 
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British  Possessions. — British  Bnrmah  has  a  popu- 
lation of  2,750,000,  and  consists  of: — ^Assam,  on  the  N., 
bordering  on  Thibet,  Bhotan,  andBurmah,  and  traversed  by 
the- Brahmapootra.  It  was  ceded  by  Burmah,  1826.  It 
is  principally  attractive  on  account  of  its  tea  culture.  The 
towns  are  all  small.  Aracan,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  is  swampy  with  a  broken  coast  on  the  N.,  fringed 
with  islands.  Pegu,  about  as  large  as  Ireland,  includes 
the  lower  course  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  its  large  delta< 
This  province  was  retained  after  the  Burmese  war,  1852' 
Tenassertm  is  nearly  500.miles  long,  and  about  50  broad, 
extending  from  Pegu  to  Malacca.  The  climate  is  not  ex- 
treme; the  soil  is  fertile,  and  minerals  abundant.  The 
Straits  Settlements  are  under  a  separate  governor,  and  con- 
sist of  Penangy  or  Prince  of  WaleaU  Island,  SingaporSf 
Province  Wellesley,  and  Malacca, 

The  capital  of  Arcwsan  is  Akyab,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Araoan. 
tt  ia  the  port  of  the  province.  Rangoon  (100,000),  at  the  mouth  of 
the  IiTawaddy,  has  considerable  trade.  It  is  the  head  quarters  ol 
British  influence.  Frome  (30,000),  higher  up  the  river,  is  the  largest 
town  in  British  Burmah.  Moulmein  (64,000),  {Saltun),  is  the  most 
commercial  town  in  the  province.  Gowhatty  is  the  chief  seat  of  trade 
in  Assam.     Rassein  (20,000)  {Irrawaddy)  is  a  river  port. 

In  the  Straits  Settlements  Georgetown,  the  capital  (40,000),  has  a 
good  harbour,  and  rather  extensive  trade.  Pepper  is  largely  exported 
from  Penang. 

Malacca,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  contains  the  British  gar- 
rison for  the  province.  Singapore  (60,000)  is  the  steam-packet 
station,  and  an  entrepot  for  merchandize.  Though  it  is  only  eighty 
miles  from  the  equator,  the  climate  is  not  so  hot  as  might  be  expeoteti 
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Burmah  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  China,  and  a  small 
portion  of  Annam  ;  on  the  S.  by  Siam  and  the  British  pro- 
vince, Pegu ;  and  on  the  W.,  by  the  British  Provinces,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Yoma  Dang  and  Potkoi  moun- 
tain ranges.  It  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by 
the  Irrawaddy*     It  contains  extensive  pine  and  teak  forests 
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trees;  also  oil  trees,  which  prodnce  mnch  vegetable  oil. 
Petroleum  is  found  in  large  quantities.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  the  country  is  very  great,  but  not  much  developed. 

Mandalay  (Irratvaddy)f  the  present  capital^  is  a  little  N.  of  Amara- 
pura. 

Ava  (30,000)  {Trrawaddy)^  the  former  capital,  is  the  largest  town 
in  the  country;  It  is  a  little  S.  of  Amarapiira,  a  former  capital  on 
the  same  river.  In  1839,  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
Bhaxno  (15,000),  a  flourishing  town  on  the  same  river,  is  near  the 
Chinese  frontier.  Montchobo  (Irratoaddy)  was  a  temporary  capital 
,for  several  years.    Mogoung  has  rich  amber  mines. 

Malaya  is  also  inhabited  by  tribes  governed  by  ohiefs, 
who  exercise  patriarchal  authority.  The  inhabitants  make 
good  seamen,  but  are  much  addicted  to  piracy,  and  are  said 
to  be  treacherous.     The  country  is  mountainous. 

Perak  ( JF.  coast)  is  a  small  town.  The  trade  has  left  the  Malay 
towns,  for  the  most  part,  and  has  gone  to  the  British  provinces,  where 
life  and  property  are  more  secure. 

Siam. — This  country  is  watered  by  the  Metnam,  which 
runs  through  a  rich  alluvial  plain.  The  people*  are  very 
fond  of  European  improvements,  and  the  king  is  at  present 
(1872)  travelling  in  America.  Considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  by  the  Chinese,  who  are  about  as  numerous  as  the  Siamese 
in  the  country.     The  productions  are  valuable. 

Bangkok  (350,000)  {Meinam)  is  the  largest  town  of  Further  India. 
It  is  semi-aquatic,  many  of  the  houses  being  x)n  floating  rafts.  Its 
position  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Venice. 

Yuthla,  or  Siam  {Meinam),  the  old  capital,  is  on  an  island  higher 
up  the  river.  Pecli  Aburri  {Coast)  is  often  the  resort  of  the  king 
and  court. 

Cambodia  lies  further  up  the  river  of  the  same  name 
than  the  French  territory,  and  borders  on  the  gulf  of  Siam. 
It  contains  a  large  lake,  the  Tali-Sap ,  and  has  a  fertile  soil, 
producing  rice,  coffee,  silk,  spices,  gamboge,  cotton,  and 
sugar.     There  are  some  fine  forests. 

Udong  {TaU'Sap),  is  the  only  town  in  the  district. 

•  The  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  pecmliar  ceremonies.  They  always  kneel 
in  prtisenoe  of  superiors;  and  the  Siamese  ambassadors,  a  few  years  ago,  went 
down  on  "  all-fonrs"  in  presence  of  the  Queen. 
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French  Territory. — Thk  waa  tak^i  possesBion  of  in 

1860,  until  which,  it  formed  a  part  of  Annun  or  Cochin- 
Chin  a^  and  consists  of  three  provinces  extending  up  the 
Cambodia  river  for  130  miles. 

Saigron  (100,000)  {Saigon)  is  a  naval  and  commeTcial  port,  contain- 
m^  a  French  garrison,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  settlement. 
Mitho  is  the  largest  town. 

Annam,  lying  on  the  E.,  along  the  Chinese  sea,  is  fer- 
tile near  the  coast,  but  mountainous  in  the  interior.  It 
consists  of  three  provinces : — Tonquin,  in  the  N. ;  Cambodia^ 
in  the  S. ;  and  Cochin-  China,  in  the  E. 

Hu6  (70,000)  (Hui)  is  well  fortified,  the  palace  and  inner  citadel 
being  surrounded  by  a  wall.  The  suburbs  are  extensive.  Keeho 
(100,000)  is  a  busy  place.    The  capital  of  tiie  Northern  district. 

Laos,  rich  in  metals  and  woods,  is  inhabited  by  tribes 
under  chiefs,  who  are  independent  of  one  another.  The 
people  are  quiet,  and  very  fond  of  music. 

Chanfirmai  (23,000)  is  the  only  important  town  in  the  ooimtry. 


Mountains.  —The  Patkoi  range,  between  Assam  and  Burmah,  with 
its  continuation,  the  Yoma  Dang^  on  the  E.  of  Araoan,  extends  fiOO  m. 
through  Pegu  to  Cape  Neg^aas.  The  Kareens  are  on  the  borders  of 
Pegu,  between  the  Panglaung  and  the  Saluen  rivers.  A  range  of 
hills  runs  along  the  W.  of  Slam,  which,  with  little  interruption,  pro- 
ceeds through  Malaya. 

Rivers. — The  Irrawaddy  bas  been  described — see  p.  S40.  The 
Saluen  rises  in  China,  passes  through  the  S.W.  of  China,  enters 
Burmah,  separates  Pegu  from  Siam,  and  enters  the  gulf  of  Martlban 
after  a  course  of  750  m.  The  Meinam  rises  on  the  borders  of  Burmah, 
and  after  a  course  almost  directly  S.,  eeaters  the  gulf  of  Sianu  Hie 
Cambodia  or  Me-Kong  rises  in  Thibet,  runs  through  the  S.W. 
of  China,  winds  through  Laos,  now  forms  the  W.  boundary  of 
Annam,  and,  turning  W.,  proceeds  through  Cambodia  to  the  Chinese 
sea  after  a  course  of  1,650  m. 

Islands. — Bamree,  with  mud  volcanoes,  Cheduba,  a  produotife 
island,  the  MergtU  Archipelago,  Penangy  Salangan,  and  Singapon, 


CHINA. 

The  Chinese  Empire  includes  most  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Asia.  China  proper  extends  from  18°  to  42**  N.  latitude, 
and  from  98**  to  128**  E.  longitude.  Its  length  from  N.  to 
S.  is  about  1,600  miles,  and  ita  breadth  about  1,300. 
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In  the  N.  the  river  Amour  and  the  Altai  mountains  form  for  a 
great  distance  the  boundary  between  China  and  Siberia ;  in  the  W. 
the  Thian  Shan  mountains  are  on  the  frontier;  on  the  S.W.  the 
Karakoram  and  Himalaya  ranges  form  the  boundary. 

The  Surlace  consists  of  an  elevated  district  in  the  N. ;  an  extensive 
alluvial  plain,  already  referred  to,  in  the  centre ;  and  an  undulating 
region,  interspersed  -with  valleys  and  mountains,  in  the  S.  The 
productions  are  tea,  silk,  cotton,  paper,  indigo,  with  the  drugs  cam- 
phor, rhubarb,  arsenic,  and  poppies. 


China  Proper  is  divided  into  Nineteen  Provinces, 


Provinces. 

Sq.  miles. 

Peculation. 

GapitBlB. 

5  Northern  Provinces. 

1  Pe-chi-U      -      - 

59,000 

28,000,000 

Pekin  {Peiho), 

2  Bhan.tung  -     - 

66,100 

29,000,000 

Tsi-nan  (^Hoang-ho), 

8  Shan-se      -     - 

55,268 

14,000,000 

Tai-yuen. 

*4  Shense  or  Shensi 

67,400 

10,000,000 

Sin-gan  {Weiho), 

*5  Kjin-Su 

86,600 

15,000,000 

Lanchow  (Hoang-ho). 

10  Central  JPropincea. 

6  Kiang-Sa    -     - 

44,500 

38,000,000 

Nan-King  {Tang-tse' 
Kiang"). 

7  Ho-nan  -    •     - 

65,000 

23,000,000 

Kai-fong  (Hoanff-ho), 

8  Ngan-whi   -     - 

48,600 

34,000,000 

Ngan  -  King  ( Jany- 
tse-Kiang), 

9  Hoo-poe      -     - 

70,450 

27,000,000 

Wo-Chimg,     do. 

«10  Se-chaen     •     - 

166,880 

21,000,000 

Ching-too. 

U  Hoc-nan     • 

74,320 

18,000,000 

Chang-sha  {Siang), 

12  Qnei-chow  - 

65,554 

5,000,000 

Quei-yang. 

13  Che-Kiang  -      - 

89,150 

26,000,000 

Hang-chow. 

14  Fo-Kien      -     - 

63,480 

15,000,000 

Foo-chow  (J/»«). 

15  KiaDg-8i      •     - 

72,176 

23,000,000 

Nan-chang  (Kan), 

8  Southern  Provinces, 

16  Qaang-tung 

79,456 

19,000,000 

Canton  (^Canton), 

17  Qaang-86     - 

78,260 

7,000,000 

Quei-ling. 

•18  Tun-nan      -     - 

108,000 

6,000,000 

Yun-nan  (X.  Thian^ 

>• 

Chi). 

Transmttral  Province, 

19  Bhing-King 

62,000 

1,000,000 

Mohkden, 

*  These  provinces  lately  rebelled  against  Chinese  authority.  The  Stiltan  of 
J^nthap,  a  part  of  Yun-nan,  with  TcUifdo  as  its  capital,  lying  N.E.  of  BonMh, 
da&ms  to  be  mlsr  of  YuaHuui  iadepeodent  of  China. 
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1  Corea 

2  Mandinria  - 
8  Mongotia     - 

4  E.  Turkestan 

5  Thibet 


86,000 

292,000 

1,300,000 

490,000 

691,000 


10,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,700,000 
6,300,000 


Capitals. 


E^ing-Ki-tao. 
Moukden. 
Oorga(rofa). 
Yarkand  {Tarim). 
TihaHsa  (Brahmapootra), 


[The  following  are  tbe  meanings  of  the  most  common  words  in  the 
above  : — Foo  =  a  town  or  province  of  the  first  rank ;  Chew  or  Cheuf 
sm  do.  of  the  second ;  and  Hien  =s  do.  of  the  third.  Fe  s=  North ;  nan 
aexS.;  iunff  =  E.;  aees=W.  King  ^s  court;  ho  or  Artaii^  &=  river; 
ah  an  ss  mountain;  hoo  or  hou  =  lake.] 

TOWNS. 

Pekin  or  Pekinsr  (Peiho)  (1,700,000),  the  capital  of  the  empire,  is 
about  100  m.  from  the  sea,  on  a  sandy  plain.  It  consists  of  the 
northern  or  Tartar  town,  where  the  seat  of  government  is,  and  the 
southern,  or  Chinese  town,  the  seat  of  commerce,  and  the  residence  of 
the  bulk  of  the  population.  The  city  is  within  a  high  wall,  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  dusty,  and  tradesmen  generally  work  in  tiie 
open  air.  The  imperial  palace  is  the  chief  building.  The  manufac- 
tures are  glass,  idols,  and  porcelain.  In  1860  the  British  and  French 
troops  took  the  city,  and  sacked  the  emperor's  summer  palace,  a 
beautiful  residence  in  the  suburbs. 

Tein-tsin  (700,000)  {Petho)  is  the  port  of  the  capital,  70  m.  from  it, 
and  has  trade  with  the  interior.  In  1858,  a  treaty  was  made  here  by 
which  most  of  the  ports  were  opened  to  foreign  commerce.  It  is 
a  great  salt  dep6t,  but  closed  by  ice  3  months  in  the  year.  Nanking 
(500,000)  (Yaug-tse-Kiang)  is  about  100  m.  from  the  sea.  It  has  good 
streets  and  handsome  shops,  an  observatory,  manufactures  of  silk, 
paper,  crape,  satin,  Indian  ink,  and  Nankeen  cloth,  and  is  considered 
the  literary  capital.  In  1842,  a  treaty  was  here  made,  by  which  the 
ports  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-chow,  Ning-po,  and  Shang-hai,  were 
opened  to  foreign  trade.  Ching-Kiang,  on  the  same  river,  50  m. 
distant,  is  a  decayed  maritime  city,  taken  by  the  British,  1842. 
Shang-hai  (240,000)  (Wong-po)  is  enclosed  by  a  high  walL  With 
manufactures  of  silk,  glass,  and  paper,  it  combines  coasting  trade. 
It  was  also  taken  in  1842.  Ning-po  (350,000)  {Ning-po)  stands  on 
a  rich  plain,  and  is  a  place  of  wealth  and  importance,  particularly  in 
the  tea  trade.     Foo-chew  (900,000)  (Mm)  is  situated  among  hiUi. 
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It  is  remarkable  for  extensiYe  trade  and  industry ;  has  cotton  manu- 
faotares,  and  good  black  tea  is  brought  from  the  neighbourhood. 
Aznoy  (250,000),  on  the  coast  opposite  Formosa,  has  very  extensive 
coasting  trade.  It  has  porcelain  and  paper  manufactures,  and  an 
excellent  harbour.  It  was  captured  by  the  British,  1811.  Chang- 
chow  (1,000,000)  is  the  centre  of  the  silk  trade. 

Canton  (1,200,000)  {Canton)^  about  70  m.  from  the  sea,  is  a  place 
of  great  importance,  has  long,  winding  narrow  streets,  with  good 
shops,  gardens,  and  pleasure-grounds.  It  is  said  30,000  of  the  inhabi- 
tants live  on  floating  rafts  in  the  river.  There  are  above  100  temples 
and  several  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  the  greatest  town  in  the 
empire  for  commerce.  In  1841,  the  Chinese  were  here  defeated,  and 
the  town  taken  by  the  British.  Macao  (500,000)  (Canton),  50  miles 
S.E. ,  has  belonged  to  the  Portuguese  since  1586.  Kien-chow  (600,000) 
has  a  larg^  trade.  Tai-yuen,  in  the  interior,  has  porcelain,  carpet, 
and  iron  manufactures.  Tai-tong,  near  the  great  wall,  is  well  forti- 
fied. Kai-fong,  on  the  Hoang-ho,  is  the  chief  residence  of  the  Jews 
in  China.  Honan,  on  the  same  river,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  empire. 
Swstow  (Coast)  is  an  important  seaport  for  foreign  trade.  Soo- 
chow,  an  important  place,  with  silk  manufactures,  was  much 
injured  by  the  Taeping  rebels,  1857;  taken  by  the  English,  1863. 
Fong-yang,  near  the  Hoang-ho,  is  a  large  city.  Nan-cliang  ig  a 
populous  city,  with  porcelain  manufactures.  Kln-te-chlng  (700,000) 
has  the  largest  porcelain  manufactures  in  the  world.  No  foreigner 
has  been  allowed  to  enter  it.  Yun-nan  on  a  lake,  has  active  trade 
with  Burmah.  Sin-gan  (1,000,000),  is  the  military  head-quarters  of 
the  northern  provinces.  Wuhu  is  65  m.  above  Nanking,  and  Tatungf 
64  m.  further  up  the  river.  Talifoo,  a  city  of  Yun-nan,  is  an  impor- 
tant trade  emporium. 

Mountains — Besides  the  border  ranges,  the  following  are  the  most 
important :  The  Tu-ling^  which  runs  along  the  S.  near  the  gulf  of 
Tonquin;  the  iVan-^t^^,  "S.  Mountains,''  separated  from  the  former 
by  the  valley  of  the  Canton  river,  is  a  more  extensive  chain,  also 
running  E.  and  "W.-;  the  Sin-ling  range,  further  to  the  W.,  runs  N. 
and  S.  between  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  and  the  Hoang-ho  rivers ;  from 
the  centre  of  this  c>hain  the  P<$-/t>7^,  *'N.  Mountains,"  run  E.  a  little 
S.  of  the  Hoang-ho.  In  the  N.  the  Khin-ghan  range  separates  Man- 
churia from  Mongolia.  The  Kuen-lun  and  Nan^shan  mountains  lie  N. 
of  Thibet. 

Rivers — The  Yang-tse-Kiang,  the  longest  river  in  Afiia,  rises  in 
Thibet,  traverses  all  the^  Chinese  central  provinces,  and  enters  the 
Yellow  Sea.  Its  mouth  is  100  miles  wide,  and  the  river  itself  consti- 
tutes a  great  commercial  highway.  The  Hoang-ho,  or  **  Yello'w 
River,"  rises  in  the  Nan-shan  Mts,,  passes  twice  through  the  Great 
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Wall  in  a  oirciiitoufl  oovne,  and  falls  into  th6  gnlf  of  PiectkiH.  li 
brings  down  an  enormous  qnantitj  of  sediment,  is  navigabls  fot 
1,000  m.,  but  is  subject  to  inundations.  The  Peiho,  «« White  RiTOf,** 
falling  into  the  same  gulf,  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth ;  it  rises  in  Mon- 
golia, and  in  the  winter  is  frozen  over.    The  Canton  is  properly  an 

estuary. 

Lakes.— The  chief  are  Tai-hoo,  Si-hoo  (Western  Lake),  Tonf^Ung, 
Fo-yang*  and  Hong-tse. 

Islanda — Hainan,  with  a  hilly  interior  and  rocky  coasts,  produoei 
much  timber.  It  has  good  fisheries  and  some  minerals.  Its  area 
is  12,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  \\  millions. 

Hong-Kong  is  10  miles  long  and  3  broad,  and  has  a  rocky  snrfaos. 
It  has  belonged  to  the  British  sinoe  1842.  Vietoria,  the  capital  is  oa 
the  N.  side.  Formosa  the  Chinese  penal  colony,  is  about  240  miles 
long  and  100  broad ;  a  mountain  chain  called  the  Ta-chan  runs  through 
the  island,  rising  in  one  place  to  10,000  feet.  The  valleys  are  rich 
and  fertile,  and  the  chief  products  are  rice,  maize,  nuts,  apricots,  figs, 
sugar  and  pepper.  Tai-wan-fu  (70,000),  the  capital,  is  a  walled  dfy; 
Kelung  is  a  coal  port.  Tamsuy  is  a  trade  seat.  Amoy  is  a  ragged 
barren  isle.   Chiisaii  is  the  largest  of  a  group  of  isles  near  Ning-po. 

Industries. — ^The  two  great  national  works  are  the  Ghreai  WaU, 
which  runs  from  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  along  the  northern  frontier  for 
1,500  miles,  and  the  Grand  Canal,  which  runs  from  Hmtg^cktw  ics 
about  700  miles  to  Zin-ehin.  It  formed  a  convenient  mode  of  tnnait 
for  the  rice  fleet  from  the  most  productive  provinces  to  the  capital. 
The  Chinese  are  very  skilful  in  the  manufacture  of  satins,  ohinaware^ 
jewellery  and  paper.  Of  late  human  hair  for  the  modem  head-dreM 
has  been  much  exported. 

Education — The  Chinese  langfuagpe  is  monosyllabic,  and  woidl 
vary  their  meaning,  not  by  inflexion,  but  by  their  position  in  a  sen- 
tence. It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  make  government  appoint- 
ments the  result  of  competitive  examinations,  as  has  been  lately 
adopted  in  our  own  country.  The  Mandarins  are  the  learned  dasSt 
In  China  and  most  of  the  Malay  islands  the  cock  is  considered  sacred. 

Inhabitants — ^The  merchants  are  very  acute  in  th^  dealings. 

COBEA. 

The  peninsula  of  the  Corea,  forming  a  separate  kingdom, 
tributary  to  China,  is  bounded  N.  by  Manchuria,  W.  and 
S.  by  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  E.  by  the  Straits  of  Oorea  and 
the  sea  of  Japan.  It  is  about  600  m.  long  and  150  in 
breadth.    The  surface  is  diversified  by  a  chain  of  moun- 

*  Tlas  lain  is  tmvenod  by  hosts  whidi  bring  tea  from  the  ioterior,1mtoaao^ 
pkjr  in  fa^fviixaUe  weathiar. 


tains  wMch  runs  along  the  E.  coast,  and  is  a  continuation 
of  those  mountains  which  traverse  Manchuria.  Wherever 
the  soil  admits  it  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  chief  produc- 
tions are  oats,  millet,  rice,  and  ginseng,  a  plant  whose  root 
is  deemed  a  cure  for  all  diseases.  Iron  and  salt  are  also 
found.  In  some  districts  there  is  a  tree  which  yields  a 
valuable  varnish,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  paper  is  manufac- 
tured from  cotton.  The  inhabitants  are  represented  aa 
ingenuous  and  brave,  but  rather  suspicious  and  unsociable 
towards  strangers.  They  have  borrowed  the  most  of  their 
customs  from  the  Chinese,  but  their  language  is  different. 
Along  the  W.  coast  for  about  200  miles  extend  numbers  of 
dmall  islands  called  the  Corean  Archipelago.  The  chief  river 
is  the  Toumen-Kiang , 

King-ki-taOf  the  capital,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  country. 


MANCHUBIA. 

Manchtiria»  in  the  N,E.,  between  the  Qreat  Wall  and 

the  river  Amour,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Chinese  tradera 

and  agriculturists.      In  the  W.  and  N.W.  the  surface  is 

hilly  and  woody,  but  in  the  S.E.  there  is  a  level  surface^ 

with  good  pastures ;  a  portion  in  the  E.  has  lately  been 

ceded  to  Eussia.    Wheat^  barley,  rye,  hemp>  cotton,  and 

rhubarb  are  raised. 

Moukden  (200,000)  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy.  It  is  a  fine 
town,  regularly  built,  and  inhabited  by  thriving  citizens.  Bows  and 
arrows  are  largely  manufactured.  Kir-in-Oola,  more  N.,  is  also  an 
improving  town. 

MOMGOLIA. 

Mongolia  is  an  elevated  country,  separated  from  Man- 
churia by  the  Khin-gan  mountains.  The  desert  of  Gobi, 
consisting  of  a  sterile  wilderness  of  sand,  is  in  the  centre. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  wandering  tribes,  who  exchange 
sheep,  goats,  etc.,  with  the  Chinese  for  tea  and  manufac- 
tured goods.  Mongolia  is  about  1,600  m.  from  E.  to  W., 
with  an  average  breadth  of  700  m.  Though  there  are  some 
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good  and  extensive  pastures,  yet  the  general  aspect  of  the 
country  is  dreary.  The  Altai  enter  on  N.  W.  The  Yellow 
Biver  runs  a  short  distance  through  it  on  the  S.E. ;  the 
N.E.  is  drained  by  the  AmouF,  and  the  N.  W.  by  the  Irtish. 
In  the  N.  the  Selenga  flows  to  Z.  Baikal,  and  the  Ulu  Kern 
joins  the  Yenisei.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  Maho- 
metans and  Buddhists,  are  in  general  shepherds.  There 
are  several  tribes  headed  by  chiefis. 

Oorgra  is  47*^  N.  latitude  and  4,700  feet  above  sea-level.  Kobdo 
and  Ouliassutal  have  a  little  trade.  Maimatchin,  "  town  of  trade," 
on  the  Russian  frontier,  opposite  Kiaohta,  is  a  small  town  when 
exchanges  are  made.  Between  the  towns  there  is  about  fifty  perchei 
wide,  a  kind  of  neutral  ground.  Karakorum,  now  in  ruins^  was  the 
residence  of  Zenghis  Khan. 


CHINESE  OR  EASTERN  TURKESTAN. 

Ohinese  Turkestan,  or  Thian-Shan  Nan-loo,  u 

bordered  by  the  following  mountain  chains  : — The  Bolar- 
Tagh  in  the  W. ;  the  Thian-Shan  in  the  N. ;  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  on  the  S.W.,  and  Kuen  Lun  in  the  S.  The  river 
Tarm,  which  receives  many  tributaries  from  the  mountains, 
flows  E.  into  Lake  Zoh  Nor,  after  a  course  of  1,500  miles. 
Several  pretty  large  lakes  are  scattered  over  the  countiy, 
and  a  part  of  the  desert  of  Gobi  is  in  the  N.E. 

Yarkand  (50,000)  {Tarkand Daria),  on  a  trihutaiyof  the  Tarim,  ii> 
the  capital.    It  has  considerahle  trade. 

Ca.sberar  or  Kasligrar  (40,000),  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  has 
much  trade  across  the  hills  with  Bokhara.  Aksu,  in  the  N.W.,  is  on 
the  great  carayan  route  to  China. 


THIBET. 


Thibet,  or  Tibet,  is  a  highland  region,  between  the 
Himalaya  mountains  on  the  S.  and  the  £uen-Lun  and  Nan 
Shan  ranges  on  the  N.    It  contains  the  souroeB  of  inoBt  of 
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the  great  rivers  of  Asia,  and  has  many  large  lakes — Paltee^ 

(with  a  large  island  in  the  centre),  TengriNoVy  Namcko  (with 

no  outlet),  Bdka  Nor^  etc.    There  are  four  provinces :  Kam  or 

E.  Tibet,  of  which  little  is  known ;  Ari  or  W.  Tibet;*  with 

U,  and  T%angy  called  TlUangy  which  form  Great  Tibet ^  mainly 

^n  elevated  plateau.   The  people  are  a  Chinese  race,  with  a 

language,  religion,  and  thought  more  allied  to  India.    Salt 

and  borax  are  found.     Sheep  and  wild  fowl  are  numerous. 

Lhassa  (70,000),  the  capital,  is  1 1,700  feet  above  sea-level.   Ladak 

(10,000)  is  the  capital  of  Little  Tibet.    Giantze  and  Shigratze,  on 

the  Sampoo,  are  small  places. 

—  '  '  '• 

TURKESTAN. 

Turkestan  consists  of  a  number  of  states  (Khiva,  Bokhara, 
Khokand,t  Hissar,  Wakhia,  etc.)  almost  independent  of 
each  other.  It  extends  from  Afghanistan  to  Thian  Shan, 
from  the  sea  of  Aral  on  the  N.W.  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
mountains  on  the  S.E.  It  is  drained  by  the  AmooJ  or 
Sihoon  (ancient  Oxus),  which  flows,  by  many  branches, 
into  the  sea  of  Aral,  after  passing  Khiva  and  Bokhara. 
Fruits  of  great  excellence  are  produced,  including  apples, 
grapes,  melons,  etc.  Gold  and  precious  stones  are  found 
in  small  quantities.  Manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  linen, 
and  woollen  goods,  with  shagreen  and  other  kinds  of 
leather,  are  carried  on.  In  the  S.  several  hordes  of  Tur- 
komans wander  about,  and  acknowledge  little  authority 
beyond  that  of  their  chiefs.  Grain,  precious  stones,  horses, 
and  other  animals  constitute  the  chief  wealth. 

Bokhara  (90,000)  is  a  splendid  city,  the  capital  of  the  Khanate 
of  the  same  name.  The  numhers  of  trees  give  it  the  appearance 
of  heing  in  the  centre  of  a  forest.  It  is  an  important  seat  of 
Mahometan  learning,  and  has  300  or  400  mosques.  It  is  also  an 
important  seat  of  trade,  frequented  by  eastern  merchants,  Saanar- 
cand  (10,000)  once  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Tamerlane,  is  now  of 
little  importance.    Situated  in  a  delightful  valley  in  the  midst  of 

*  This  is  tiibutarv  to  Cashmere.  Here  the  rain-fall  is  nt7,  and  the  snow-fall 
scanty.  Leh  (/nd««),  its  capital,  is  11,200  feet  above  sea-leveL 

i  Russia  has  lately  annexed  these  three  Khanates. 

\  lliis  river,  whidi  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  Central  Asia,  is  navigable  for 
700  miles ;  and  JCftuntf imA  on  its  banks  is  only  about  300  miles  from  Peshawur.  It 
rises  in  the  Bimlr  steppe,  in  lake  Sin-huJ,  15,600  feeic  above  sea-leveL 

1^ 
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beautiful  gardens,  it  lias  great  caravan  trade ;  and  contains  Tamer* 
lane's  tomb,  much  yenerated  by  Asiatics.  Balkh  (8,000)  is  a  yery 
ancient  city,  once  possessing  great  trade,  but  now  much  reduced. 
Khokand  (60,000),  a  wealthy  place,  is  the  capital  of  a  state  of  the 
same  name.  Tashkend  (60,000)  {Bo88u)  has  manufactures  of  silk, 
cotton,  and  gunpowder.  B^iiva  (100,000),  also  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  has  extensive  caravan  trade  with  Russia.  It 
was  taken  by  Eussia,  1873,  and  slavery  abolished  in  the  Khanate. 
It  contains  several  mosques,  and  has  a  college. 

The  towns  of  Kunffrad,  Schnrahan^  and  Khojend  (40,000)  (Jl'axartes)^ 
the  latter  a  flourishing  place,  are  also  held  by  Bussia. 


ASIATIC  RUSSIA. 

Asiatic  Bussia  includes  Siberia,  Trans-Caucasia,  a  portion 

of  Manchuria,  and  the    recently  conquered   provinces  of 

Central  Asia,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  page. 

Siberia  slopes  gradually  from  the  Altai  mountains  to  the  Arctic 
ocean.  It  is  a  cold  inhospitable  region,  frozen  in  winter  to  the  depth 
of  several  score  feet,  and  in  the  hottest  sunmier  only  thawed  to  the 
depth  of  four  feet.  It  is  much  colder  than  places  in  the- same  latitude 
in  North  America,  steppe  and  forest  extending  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
The  inhabitants  are  intelligent,  dwell  in  wooden  houses,  which  are 
mostly  collected  into  villages. 


Districts. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Population. 

Capitals. 

1.  Siberia 

2.  Caucasia 

S.  Dzoungaria 
4.  Kuldja 

6,205,079 

170,798 

70,000 

20,000 

4,625,000 

3,257,704 

2,000,000 

700,000 

Tobolsk  and  Irkutsk. 
Stavropol  and  Tiflis. 
Tchugutchak. 
Kuldja  on  the  Hi. 

Siberia  is  divided  into  E.  and  W.,  the  capital  of  the 
former  being  Omsk,  and  the  latter  Irkutsk.  In  the  W. 
extensive  forests  cover  the  central  and  N. W.  districts ;  but 
on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  and  sea  of  Aral  are  vast 
steppes,  similar  to  those  in  European  Bussia.  Some  of  the 
valleys  produce  abundance  of  fruits. 

Nomad  races  of  small  stature  inhabit  the  moss-swamp  borders  of 
the  Arctic  ocean,  very  ignorant  and  degraded — hunters  and  fishers; 
and  the  southern  steppes,  described  as  salt  and  arid,  a  burning,  tree- 
less, and  waterless  waste  in  summer,  a  quagmire  in  spring  and  autumn, 
a  trackless  snow  level  in  yinter,  are  inhabited  by  Kir^his,  a  Turkish 
tribe,  nomadic  in  their  habits. 
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Tobolsk  (20,000)  (Irtish)  is  a  great  centre  of  commerce.  Tomslc 
(10,000)  (To^n),  a  well  built,  handsome  town,  of  eyilrepute,  is  a  trade 
centre,  with  a  military  school.  Omsk  (11,000)  {Om)  has  trade  in  furs, 
brandy,  and  tobacco.  Barnaul  [Obi)  is  much  engaged  in  smelting 
ihe  minerals  of  the  Altai  mountains.  Krasnoiarsk  (7,000),  a  de- 
cayed town,  has  tanneries  and  trade  in  furs.  KoxyvBii  has  jasper 
quarries  in  its  neighbourhood.  Berezov  {Obi)  is  the  abode  of  many 
aiuptrious  Russian  political  exiles.  Ekaterinburg  (16,000)  {JTral8\ 
exclusively  engaged  in  mining  industry.  Tiumen  (10,000)  {Thtra) 
is  a  commercial  town  on  the  great  road  to  Tobolsk.  Qurlev,  neap 
the  mouth  of  the  Ural,  has  a  st>acious  harbour,  with  increasing 
trade.    Yeniseisk,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  has  trade  in  furs. 

Eastern  Siberia  contains  all  the  vast  region  E.  of  an  irre- 
gular line  drawn  from  about  96^  E.  longitude  on  the  S.,  to 
113°  on  the  Arctic  ocean;  but  bending  eastwards  on  the  60th 
parallel  to  105^  E.  longitude.  It  contains  the  peninsula  of 
Kamtschatka,  the  island  SaghalieUy^aiiid  a  coast  district  E. 
of  Manchuria,  the  Ziakov  and  Aleutian  isles,  New  Siberia, 
and  the  lately-discovered  Franz  Joseph  Land,  the  former 
producing  fossil,  ivory,  and  the  latter  furs.  It  has  many 
mountain  chains,  several  lakes,  endless  forests,  and  large 
rivers.    Its  chief  wealth  consists  in  furs. 

Irkutsk  (20,000)  [Anffat-a)  is  a  good  town  near  Z.  Baikal,  amidst 
beautiful  scenery,  and  containing  several  fine  public  buildings.  Many 
miners  pass  the  winter  here  in  gamUing. 

Kiachta  (3,000),  ^\  place  of  clover,''  on  the  Chinese  border,  is  a 
place  for  the  merchants  to  exchange  goods.  Nertchinsk  is  in  the 
midst  of  quicksilver  and  lead  mines.  Okhotsk  (2,000)  is  a"]^small 
port  on  the  sea  of  the  same  name.  Yakutsk  (3,009)  {Zma),  In  the 
midst  of  marshes  and  forests,  has  important  trade  in  ivory  and  furs. 
PetropsAilovski  (1,000)  {Kamtschatka  S,)  the  capital  of  Kamt- 
schatka, is  a  small  port,  with  trade  in  furs,  etc. — ^bombarded  by  the 
allies  in  1854. 

Caucasia  is  divided  into  two  provinces,  Cts-Caueasiaf 
N.  of  the  Caucasian  mountains,  and  properly  included  in 
Europe,  and  Trans- Caucasia,  S.  of  that  range.  Two  roads 
cross  the  mountains,  one  along  the  shores  of  the  Oaspian, 
the  other  crossing  the  Caucasus  in  the  centre.    A  great 

•  By  a  treaty  with  Japan  this  i^e  was  tq  be  joint  propieiigr ;  biit  lately  Buasia  has 
(n^aspecTalmost  the  "whiue  of  it.  BHe  setidd  batches  of  convicts  to  colonize  it.  The 
island  is  600  miles  long.and  ahout  90  bz«oad,  wit^  apopuJaticHi  of  16,000.  A  garrison 
is  at  Dhui,    The  climate  is  cblcl ;  com  will  ripea  only  in  a  few  sheltered  Talleys. 
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ntunber  of  tribes  live  in  this  region,  i^any  of  wHch  are 
brave,  intelligent,  and  beautiful  in  person.  The  country  on 
fhe  N.  side  rises  gradually  from  the  steppes,  while  on  the 
S.  an  elevated  region  connects  the  mountain  with  the  Arme- 
nian highlands.  The  inhabitants  live  in  small  villages  on 
the  hills.  The  chief  rivers  in  the  S.  are  the  Kw^  having 
its  source  in  the  Elburz,  with  the  -4ra*,  its  tributary.  On 
the  N.  the  Terek  and  the  Kuma  flow  into  the  Caspian,  and 
the  Kuban  into  the  Black  Sea. 

Stavropol,  the  capital  of  Cis-Cancasia,  has  mannfaotares  of  soap 
and  leather. 

Tiflls  (70)900)  {Kur)y  the  capital  of  Georgia^  is  the  most  important 
town  in  Trans-Caucasia — active  with  trade  in  fruits,  and  in  many 
manufactures.*  Baku  (5,000)  {Caspian)  is  one  of  the  chief  ports. 
Brivan  (12,000^  is  the  capital  of  Russian  Armenia,  and  produces  good 
inne.  Derbend  (10,000)  {Caspian)  has  trade  insilk.  Alexanaiopol 
is  on  the  Turkish  border. 

Dzoungaria,  situated  on  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Thian- 
Shan  mountains,  belonging  to  China  till  1864,  when  the 
Mongolsf  achieved  independence.  The  Bussians  crossed 
the  border  river,  Borochudsir,  in  May  1871 ;  and,  after 
several  engagements,  entered  JTt^/^^V;.  This  is  a  mountainous 
region,  with  **  fertile  valleys  skirting  the  wild  declivity  of 
the  hills."  It  is  about  twice  the  size  of  Ireland:  population 
two  millions,  of  whom  three-quarters  of  a  million  are  natives, 
the  remainder  being  chiefly  Chinese  settlers.  The  nunerals 
are  coal,  gold,  silver,  and  copper ;  cattle  and  horses  are 
numerous,  and  com  and  fruit  can  be  raised. 

The  towns,  in  addition  to  the  capital,  are  Barkol  and  ITlruxntei, 
both  small  and  unimportant. 

Kuldja,  a  district,  on  the  Thianshan  hills,  is  rich  in 
minerals  and  vegetables.  It  also  belonged  to  China ;  and 
with  Dzoungaria  was  known  as  Thian  Shan-pe*loo. 

KulciJa  or  Guldcha  {Hi)  is  in  the  W.,  a  little  N.  of  the  Kan  Shaa 
hills. 

NEW  RUSSIAN  PBOVINCBS-BU88IAN  KHIVA. 

All  the  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amou-Dariai 
formerly  belonging  to  Elhiva,  and  the  delta  of  the  riveri  is 

•  It  is  oonneeted  by  nil  ^th  Pbti.  its  port  on  the  Black  Sea. 
t  A  Tartar  tribe  of  Mahometan  lUth. 
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now  a  Sussian  province.  IgdAj  is  now  a  Sussian  military 
station.  A  new  town,  Fetro  Alexundrovah^  is  founded  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  on  the  road  from  E[hiva  to  Bokhara. 

Russian  Forehand,  formerly  Khokand,  has  been 
annexed  (1876)* — a  further  step  Indiawards. 

Mountains — The  Ural  and  Altai  ranges  have  been  described.  In 
the  extreme  E.  there  are  many  mountain  chains  of  considerable 
leng^,  such  as  the  Tdbhnoi  or  i^tanovoi,  which  run  to  Behring's  Straits. 

Bivers — The  Obi,  formed  of  many  streams  from  the  Altai  range,  is 
joined  by  the  Irtish  and  Tobol^  and  the  imited  stream  enters  the  G,  of 
Obi  after  passing  Berezov  in  its  course.  The  Yenisei  rises  in 
Mongolia,  passes  Yeniseisk,  and  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean.  On  one 
of  its  tributaries — the  Angara,  flowing  from  Z.  Baikal,  a  rapid  stream 
unfrozen  for  20  versts — is  Irkutsk.  The  Zena  rises  in  the  Baikal 
mountains,  receives  many  tributaries,  the  Aldan  being  the  largest, 
and  passing  Yakutsk  and  Bulun,  enters  the  sea  by  several  mouths. 
The  Anadir  flows  into  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  near  Behring's  Straits. 

Ijakes — Baikal,  bounded  by  mountains,  is  long  and  narrow,  with 
an  area  of  20,000  square  miles,  frozen  over  until  10th  April  every  year, 
is  1,280  ft.  above  sea-level.  Balkash  is  about  two-thirds  as  large,  and 
receives  the  river  Hi,  The  Sea  of  Aral  and  Caspian  Sea  are  still 
farther  west.  There  are  above  thirty  Russian  vessels  on  the  Caspian, 
and  six  or  seven  on  the  Sea  of  Aral. 


JAPAN. 

Japan,  "  the  Empire  of  the  rising  sun,"  consists  wholly 
of  islands  (the  largest  being  Niphon^  Yesso,  Sikok,  and 
KtU'Sm)  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  E.  of  the  Chinese 
Empire.  The  general  surface  is  mountainous,  and  there 
are  some  active  volcanoes ;  the  highest  peak,  Fmi-yama 
(14, 177  feet),  is  in  the  island  of  Niphon.  These  islands  are 
rich  in  minerals,  especiallj  copper,  which  is  much  used,  as 
in  Ohina,  for  the  manufacture  of  common  utensils.  Coal  is 
also  found.  Next  to  literary  pursuits,  agriculture  is  held  in 
the  highest  estimation.  No  spot  of  groimd  is  left  untilled ; 
and  tillage  is  carried  on  even  to  the  top  of  the  hills.  Bice  is 
iheprincipalcrop ;  but  ginger,  cotton,  pepper,  indigo,  tobacco, 
and  tea  also  rank  among  the  productions.  The  Japanese,  t2xe 

«  The  elimate  is  mild,  ■oil  fertile,  producing  com,  silk,  tobacco,  and  irine.    The 
Tok  Tartars  axe  tiie  roliBg  tribe. 
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most  jealous  people  in  the  world  of  foreigners,  excel  in 
various  industries,  as  the  manufacture  of  silks,  cottons, 
porcelain,  and  japanned  ware. 

The  people  have  large  heads,  small  hands  and  feet,  yellow  ekiii, 
oblique  eyes ;  are  hard  and  coorteons,  but  proud  and  mendadous. 
Only  in  the  island  of  Yesso,  where  the  inhabitants  maintain  them- 
selves chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing,  is  there  an  inferior  civilizatioiL 
The  government  is  despotic,  and,  like  China,  exceedingly  jealous  of 
European  intercourse.  Its  climate  is'  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
S.  coast  of  England,  and  Japanese  plants  flourish  here  in  the  open 
air.  However,  there  are  frequent  and  dense  fogs,  often  followed  by 
severe  hurricanes,  which  threaten  the  houses,  although  they  are  only 
of  one  storey.  A  new  system  of  coinage  has  been  introduced,  and 
the  use  of  the  English  language  is  now  much  encouraged.  The 
Kurile  and  Loo-choo  Isles  also  belong  to  Japan. 

Till  1858,  Nagasaki  (53,000),  in  Kiusiu,  was  alone  open  to  general 
foreign  trade  ;  but  by  a  treaty  (1868)  at  Jeddo^  two  additional  porta, 
Kanagaway  in  Niphon,  and  Sakoddai  (60,000),  in  Tesso,  were  opened 
to  European  commerce,  and  another,  Ifiegata,  was  added  in  1860. 

Yokcliania,  opened  to  trade  in  1859,  is  a  seat  of  foreig^n  commerce, 
and  of  a  British  fleet.  Though  built  on  swampy  grouAd  it  has  good 
streets  and  squares.  There  are  two  newspapers  published  in  English 
and  one  in  French.  The  people  are  clean  and  tidy.  Yedoleddo,or 
To-Kei  (750,000)  (O-o-Gawa),  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  bay, 
occupies  an  area  of  36  square  miles.  It  consists  of  a  citadel  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat,  the  part  outside  the  citadel,  and  the  suburbs. 
The  houses  never  exceed  two  storeys  in  height.  It  is  now  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Emperor  or  Mikado;  and  here  he  holds  his  oourfc. 
j!fat«mai(50,000)is;a  commercial  place.  Miako  (590,000)  is  the  literary 
capital,  and  has  many  fine  temples.    Osaka  (200,000)  is  its  port. 


AFRICA. 

Africa  is  the  least  known  and^  least  civilized  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  earth,  is  5,050  miles  long  from  Cape  Bas-el 
Eenin  to  Cape  Agulhas,  and  4,600  broad,  from  Cape  Verd 
on  the  W.  to  Cape  Guardafui  on  the  E. 

It  lies  between  37°  40'  N.lat.  and  34®  39'  S. ;  and  between  the 
meridians  17"'.28'  W.  and  51°  20'  E.  longitude.  The  present  popula- 
tion is  about  180  millions. 

The  Jh'oductions  consist  of  gold,  silver,  ooppes,  iron,  diamiondfl, 
ostrich  feathers,  wool,  slaves,  wheat,  maizci  cotton,  sugar  (the  c^e 
grows  wherever  there  is  enough  moisturje),  iunber,  doy^  nutmegs, 
pepper,  oils,  tobacco,  and  hides  of  wild  animals. 
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The  usual  divisions  of  Africa  are :  I.  Nortihem  Africa, 
•or  the  Barbary    States.      II.    North-Eastem  Africa,   or 
Begion  of  the  Nile.     III.  The  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert* 
IV.  Western  Africa,  including  Senegambia.    V.  Eastern 
Africa.     VI.  Southern  Africa.     VII.  African  Islands. 

TABTJLAB  VIEW  OF  AFRICA. 
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1  Morocco,   -        -        - 

2  Algeria,      - 

3  Tunis,        .        -        - 

4  Tripoli,     ... 

NORTH-EASTERN  AFRICA— 
Nile  Begion. 

1  Egypt,       ...       I 

2  Nubia,       .        .        .       j 

3  Abyssinia, 

SAHARA. 

WESTERN  AFRICA. 

1  Senegambia, 

2  SoudaU)  or  Nigritia,    - 

3  Upper  Guinea     • 

4.  Lower  Guinea    - 
EASTERN  AFRICA, 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA, 
ISLANDS, 


Square  miles. 


260,000 

258,300 

46,201 

344,401 


669,073 

97,000 

2,200,000 

97,000 

1,600,000 

397,000 

368,000 

600,000 

3,000,000 

250,000 


Populatioii. 


3,000,000 

2,900,000 

2,000,000 

750,000 


17,000,000 
4,500,000 
2,150,000 

11,650,000 
40,000,000 
10,000,000 

12,300,000 

25,000,000 

17,000,000 

5,700,0000 


Capital. 


Morocco. 
Algiers. 
Tunis. 
Tripoli  and 
Mourzuk. 

( Cairo. 
\  Khartum; 
G-ondar. 

Agades,  etc. 

Bathurst. 
Timbuctoo. 


lioango. 
Zanzibar. 
Cape  Town. 
Antananariyo. 


Note. — There  is  still  an  unexplored  country,  with  an  approximate 
-area  of  1,000,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  probably  ten  or 
twelve  millions  of  inhabitants. 

Bays,  etc.— On  the  N.  the  gulf  of  8idra  in  Tripoli, 
Cahes  and  Tunis  in  Tunis.  On  the  W.  the  gulf  of  Guinea, 
in  the  interior  of  which  axe  the  bights  oi  Benin  and  Biarffa; 
in  the  S.  are  the.  bays  of  St,  Siilenay  SaUaHAa,  FaUe^  and 
Algoa;  on  the  E.  Mozambique  channel  and  the  Bed  Sea. 

Olimate. — There  are  three  marked  varieties  of  cli- 
mate:— That  on  the  plateaux,  on  the  terraces  leading  to 
ihem,  and  that  of  the  coasts. 
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Mountains. — The  mountains  are  mostly  near  the  coast, 
and  may  be  arranged  undef  four  systems: — (1)  North 
Ooast,  which  icchides  Atlas,  running  from  C.  Ghir,  on 
the  Atlantic,  to  C.  Bon,  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  con- 
tinuing E.  under  the  names  Gharianf  Blach  and  WMte 
mountains.  (2)  W.  Ooast,  including  the  Kong^  iV^.,  and 
Sierra  CompUda  mountains,  E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  (3) 
S.  Mountains,  including  the  Nieuwveld  and  Swarf e  Berge 
ranges.  (4)  E.  Ooast,  including  Ztipata,  and  the  Abyssmia 
moimtains.  In  addition,  we  have  the  Table  mountainsy  near 
Cape  Town ;  Kenia  (in  Zanzibar)  18,000  feet ;  JTilimandJmo 
(20,000  ft.),  the  highest  African  peak  yet  discoyered. 

Lakea — Tchad,  S.  of  Fezzan,  from  8  to  15  ft.  deep;  Albert 
Nyanzaand  Victoria  Nyanza,  under  the  equator;  Tanganyika 
(2,800  ft.  above  sea  level) ;  Bangweolo  and  Moero,  further  S. ;: 
Ny assay  and  Shirwa,  near  Mozambique;  N^gami,  in  the  S.,^ 
about  70  m.  by  20 ;  SanJcorra,  in  the  centre  ;  Dembea^  in  Abys-^ 

sinia. 

Capes.— On  the  N.,  Bon;  on  the  E.,  Guardafni,  Delgado,  Ainber, 
St,  Mary  (in  Madagascar),  and  Cotrientes,  On  the  W.,  BlaneOt 
Bojadovy  Verde,  Falmas,  Ktin,  Three  JPoints,  JSxjpes,  Negro,  Frio,  On  the- 
S,,  Good  Kope  and  Agulhas, 

Bivers.— The  Nile,  the  chief  river,  'rises  in  L,  Victoria  Nyanza,. 
under  the  equator,  whence  it  runs  N.W.  into  L,  Albert  Nyanza, 
whence  it  runs  N.,  and  on  its  coarse  receives  on  the  left  the  Oazal, 
from  the  unknown  interior.  Under  the  name  White  Nile  it  proceeds 
to  Khartum,  where  it  receives  the  Blue  Nile,  an  E.  tributary.  Still 
further  N.  it  receives  the  Atbara,*  or  *^  Black  river"  (which  is 
itself  formed  of  many  streams  from  the  Abyssinia  highlands)  y 
whence  it  sluggishly  flows.  About  110  m,  from  the  sea  it 
divides  into  many  streams,  and  forms  the  Delta,  with  ^an  area 
of  9,000  square  miles.  It  annually  overflows  its  banks,  the- 
result  of  heavy  tropical  rains,  commencing  about  the  end  of 
February,  and  inundates  the  surrounding  country  from  about 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September.  DlMustroos  effects- 
often  result  from  this  rise  being  greater  or  less  than  what  is  usual. 
In  the  one  case  the  river  bursts  its  bounds,  whole  vUlages  are  swept 
away,  and  many  lives  lost.    In  the  other  a  scarcity  of  water  to  ferti- 

*  The  ndn  faUa  sometimes  in  sash  tonents  that  the  river  beeomes  GO  feet  deeper 
in  one  daf.    This  tiibatary  contributes  greatly  to  the  Mile's  oreziow. 
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lize  the  soil  and  fill  the  canals  cut  for  its  retention  and  preservation 
ensues.  The  waters  of  the  canals  are  used  when  the  inundation  sub- 
sides to  renew  the  drooping  vegetation.  The  valley  of  the  Nile 
consists  of  a  fertile  strip,  varying  in  breadth  from  less  than  one  to 
twelve  miles.  The  cataracts  greatly  interrupt  the  transit  of  goods. 
Kear  the  river  are  many  reminiscences  of  ancient  Egyptian  greatness. 
Amongst  these  are  pyramids,  sphynxes,  obelisks,  and  ruins  of  many 
beautiful  temples.  The  Nile  abounds  with  crocodiles  (most  numerous 
in  Nubia),  hippopotami,  and  other  large  animals.  Rice,  cotton, 
sugar,  tobacco,  are  cultivated  in  the  valley,  and  quickly  arrive  at 
maturity,  influenced  by  the  action  of  the  tropical  heat  on  a  humid 
soil.  Particularly  in  its  upper  course,  the  river  scenery  is  picturesque. 
On  its  banks  are  Alexandria,  Bosetta,  and  Bamietta  (on  the  Medi* 
terranean) ;  Cairo,  Ghizeh,  Minieh,  Siout,  Keneh  or  G-heneh,  Thebes, 
Esneh,  Assouan,  Derr,  New  (and  Old)  Dongola,  Berber,  Meroe, 
Khartum,  Ismailia  or  Gondokoro,  and  Dufli. 

The  Zambezi,  takes  its  rise  in  the  unknown  interior,  its  head- 
streams  uniting  in  15°  S.  latitude.  It  then  flows  S.E.,  and  below  the 
Victoria  Falls  turns  N.E.,  and  then  E.  past  Tete,  where  it  again 
turns  S.E.,  and,  100  miles  from  the  sea,  receives  the  Shire  fromXiake 
Nyassa.  It  forms  a  delta  about  50  miles  from  the  sea.  The  Falls, 
which  are  about  midway  in  its  course,  are  described  by  I>r.  Living- 
stone as  the  most  wonderful  sight  he  ever  witnessed  in  Africa. 

The  Senegal  drains  nearly  half  of  Senegambia.  Formed  ol 
several  streams  from  the  heights  in  the  interior,  it  passes  into  the 
plain,  and  divides  into  two  separate  streams  for  about  100  miles  of 
its  course.  It  enters  the  sea  by  two  mouths.  Its  whole  length  is 
about  1,500  miles ;  and  the  tide  ascends  the  river  about  180  miles. 

The  Gambia  has  one-half  its  course  through  the  mountain  region. 
It  is  about  500  m.  long,  200  of  which  being  navigable.  At  its  mouth 
is  Bathurst,  and  up  the  river  Pisania. 

The  Niger,  first  explored  by  Mungo  Park  (1796),  rises  in  the  Kongp 
mountains.  Above  Timbuctoo  it  is  called  Jolihay  and  below  it 
Qtttnra,  On  its  banks  several  tribes  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hos- 
tility to  each  other.  It  has  a  winding  course,  and  enters  the  gall  of 
Guinea  by  several  mouths.    The  Sokoto  is  its  chief  tributary. 

The  Zaire  or  Congo  is  the  largest  African  river,  as  to  its  volume- 
of  water,  which  is  only  second  to  that  of  the  Amazon.    It  is  10  m. 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  more  than  200  fathoms  deep. 

The  river^ualaba  is  said  to  be  the  Upper  Congo,  rising  near  X. 
Tanganyika.    The  Kiisizi  flows  into  this  lake. 

The  Orange  river,  or  Gariep,  rises  10,000  feet  above  sea  level,  in 
Mount  aux  Saureet,  a  summit  of  t^  Drakenberg,  and  forms  the  K. 
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boundary  of  Cape  Colony.  The  Great  Fish  river  and  the  Vaal  are 
its  most  important  tributaries.    Its  length  is  about  1,000  miles. 

The  Limiwpo,  which  receives  the  Olifant  (its  principal  tributary) 
from  the  Transvaal,  enters  the  sea  a  little  N.  of  Delagoa  Bay. 

The  Rovima  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  near  C,  Delgado. 


NORTHERN  AFRICA, 

THE   BARBARY  STATES. 

Of  the  four  Barbary  States,  Morocco  and  Tripoli  are  independent. 
Algeria  is  subject  to  France,  and  Tunis  to  Egypt. 

Morocco  extends  from  a  little  S.  of  Cape  Nun  on  the 
Atlantic,  to  the  river  Mullavia.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Atlas  range,  which  runs  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  The  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Atlantic  are  the  Draa^  Temi/i,  and  the  Sebu; 
the  Mullavia  has  a  course  of  above  400  miles.  The  climate 
on  the  N.  W.  is  temperate,  being  moderated  by  the  Atlantic 
breezes  and  sheltered  from  the  desert-heated  winds  ;  but 
in  the  S.E.  rain  is  unknown ;  here  the  heat  is  intense. 
This  country  produces  wheat,  maize,  dates,  tobacco,  cotton, 
fruits,  and  hemp.  Copper  is  found,  also  a  little  gold,  silver, 
iron,  and  lead  in  many  places.  The  chief  manufactures 
consist  of  fine  silks,  and  leather  of  various  colours — ^yellow, 
green,  and  red.  Wild  animals  are  numerous ;  lions,  pan- 
thers, hyaenas,  wild  boars,  wild  deer,  and  ostriches  are 
found  in  the  S.E.  The  people  are  Moors  (most  numerous), 
Berbers,  Arabs,  and  Jews,  with  considerable  intermixture. 
There  are  four  territories — Fez,  Morocco^  Suse,  Tqfilet, 

Morocco  (5o,000)  stands  in  the  S.W.  near  a  fertile  plain.  It  is 
badly  built,  has  narrow  streets,  but  many  good  mosques,  and  some 
leather  faotorieB.  Fez  (60,000)  {Sebu)  has  trade  in  silk,  leather,  and 
cochineal.  Mequinez  (50,000)  has  a  royal  residence.  Mogrfiuior 
(10,000)  {Atlantic)  is  the  chief  port.  Rabat  has  an  imperial  dock- 
yard. Temper  (8,000)  {Atlantic)  came  into  possession  of  England  in 
1662,  and  was  held  till  1684.  The  European  consuls  mostly  reside 
here.  Oeuta  (7,000),  opposite  Gibraltar,  with  a  fe^  settlements 
near,  belongs  to  Spain,  and  is  used  as  a  place  of  political  exile. 
Tetuan  (18,000)  is  in  the  midst  of  large  orange  groves  and  yineyards, 
And  exports  gums,  sugar  and  coffee. 
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Algeria,  E.  of  Morocco,  is  divided  by  the  Frencb,  to 
whom  it  has  belonged  since  1830,  into  three  departments 
— Algiers,  Oran,  and  Constantine.  Its  physical  divisions 
are : — The  narrow  fertile  plain  near  the  Mediterranean, 
the  hilly  plateau  formed  by  continuations  of  the  Atlas 
moimtains,  and  the  district  bordering  on  the  desert,  called 
Al'£bblah.  The  productions  include  monkeys,  apes,  bears, 
wild  boars,  sheep,  camels,  mules,  eagles,  herons,  storks, 
rice,  millet,  dates,  fruits,  with  rock-salt,  copper,  lead,  and 
iron.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  increasing.  The  inha- 
bitants are>  mostly  Arabs.  Climate,  N.  of  the  Atlas  range, 
resembles  that  of  S.  Spain,  with  more  rain  in  winter. 

Algriers  (60,000)  {Coast),  the  military  head-quarters,  has  active 
trade,  and  steam  oommunicatioiL  by  sea.  It  was  notoiioos  for 
piratical  depredations ;  and  was  bombarded  by  Lord  Exmouth,  1816, 
and  taken  by  the  French,  1827.  At  present  it  is  in  good  repute  as  a 
resort  of  invalids,  "having  inspiriting  air  and  fine  scenery.'*  Blidah 
(9,000),  in  the  S.W.,  has  iron  mines,  trade  in  grain  and  essences,  and 
is  connected  with  the  capital  by  rail.  Medeah  (8,000),  andMilianah 
(2,000),  have  trade  in  wines  and  cereals.  ConBtaatine  (36,000), 
capital  of  the  department,  is  strongly  built,  and  has  trade  with  the 
interior.  Bona  (12,000),  with  active  trade  in  grain,  wool,  oil,  tobacco, 
etc.,  has  iron  mines  near.  PhillpeviUe  (9,000),  a  port,  has  vast 
forests  and  marble  quarries  near.  Oran  (80,000),  a  fortified  port,  is 
the  capital  of  the  department.  Mascara  (7,000)  has  trade  in  olive 
oil,  wines,  and  woollens.  Mostaganem  (6,000),  near  the  coast,  has 
trade  in  silk,  cotton,  wine,  and  tobacco.  Tlemcen  (13,000)  has  lead 
and  quicksilver  mines,  trade  in  oil,  etc. 

Tunis  is  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  for  400  m.    The 

shore  in  the  bay  of  Tunis  is  low  and  swampy,  but  rocky 

on  the  N.    The  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Oabes  are  also  low. 

In  the  N.W.  it  is  mountainous,  containing  the  Frigean  and 

Mogody  mountains,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  about  5,000 

feet,  with  fertile  slopes  on  their  sides. 

Though  agriculture  is  backward,  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  tobacco,  and 
oHyes  are  raised ;  dairy  farming  and  sheep  rearing  are  important 
industries.  In  the  W.  tiie  country  is  well  wooded,  and  lions,  panthers, 
lynxes,  and  wild  botes  are  nttmerous.  Li  the  S.  i^  ^e  large  salt  lake, 
A\  Sibhahf  mostly  dry  in  summer,  but  seventy  miles  long  in  winter. 
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The  climate  is  dry  and  healthful,  being  greatly  moderated  by  the 
sea  breezes.  Flies  and  scorpions  are  very  troublesome  to  foreigners. 
Tunis  (150,000)  (Z.  of  Twnis)  is  a  large  oomniercial  city,  about  six 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  gently  rising  slope,  within  10  m.  of  the  site 
of  Carthage.  Its  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  and  poorly  paved.  In 
its  harbour,  a  few  miles  distant,  active  trade  is  carried  on.  It  exports 
olive  oil,  wool,  sponges,  fish,  grain,  with  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers 
brought  from  Timbuctoo  by  caravans.  It  has  manufactures  of  wool- 
lens, leather  fabrics,  and  Fez  caps.  Goletta  is  its  port.  EZairwan 
(50,000),  in  a  fine  plain,  contains  many  remains  of  its  ancient  great- 
ness. It  has  the  largest  mosque  in  Africa,  and  was  the  capital  of 
the  African  Saracens  in  the  eight  and  ninth  centuries.  Ka£^  on  the 
W.  frontier,  is  a  strong  fortress.  Cabes  (30,000)  has  an  active 
export  trade  in  dates.  Susa  (8,000),  and  Blzerta  (6,000)  are  small 
seaports.    Monastir  (10,000)  has  some  manufactures  of  woollens. 

Tripoli  lies  along  the  coast  of  ike  MJeditexraneaii)  with 
the  gulf  of  Bidra  in  the  centre,  and  borders  on  the  desert 
in  almost  every  other  direction.  The  Gharian  mountains 
cross  the  country  about  20  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the 
Sudah  about  30  miles  further  S.,  among  both  of  which  com 
and  £ruits  are  largely  grown.  A  marsh,  100  miles  longi 
borders  the  W.  i^ore  of  the  gulf  of  Sidra,  and  a  sterile 
tract  is  at  its  southern  shore.  Dates,  oliyeS|  figs,  grain, 
salt,  and  sulphur,  are  among  the  productions. 

Fezzan  is  a  dependency  of  Tripoli,  and  extends  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  Sahara.  Barca,  a  table-land  in  the  E.,  is  also  a 
dependency.  No  rivers  are  found  in  Tripoli.  The  rains  are  abundant 
from  November  to  March.  Crops  of  grain  are  raised  on  the  tops  of 
the  plateaux,  and  vines,  olives,  figs,  etc.,  on  their  sides.  The  Bedouin 
Arabs  are  the  principal  population. 

Tripoli  (16,000)  stands  on  a  rocky  promontory,  defended  by  a 
castle.  The  harbour  is  good,  and  the  commerce  active  in  osfcriob 
feathers,  gold  dust,  ivory,  etc. 

Meeurata  {Coast)  is  noted  for  its  carpets. 

Mourzuk  (4,000),  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  is  the  greatest  oentre  of 
caravan  trade  in  Africa,  and  also  of  the  slave  trade.  Here  130^  are 
registered  in  the  shade ;  therefore  one  of  the  hottest  plaoes  on  the 
earth.  Demah  (5,000),  in  Barca,  is  a  w»^ail  port.  Benghagi  (5,000) 
is  the  residence  o^  the  governor  of  Barca.  Ohadamea  is  on  the 
borders  of  the  Sahara,  and  has  trade  with  the  interior. 
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AFRICAN  DESERTS— THE  SAHARA 
Sahara,  or  the  Great  Desert,  extends  from  the  Atlantic 
^  the  confines  of  Egypt,  consisting  of  table  lauds,  mostly 
without  yegetation  and  without  water,  with  a  sterile,  sandy 
-surface,  interspersed  with  green  patches  called  oases. 
A  great  depression,  called  El  JUffy  600  m,  long  and  80  m. 
))road,  connects  it  with  the  Atlantic.  The  chief  food  of  the 
few  people  found  here  consists  of  dates.  The  inhabitants 
are  much  addicted  to  plunder ;  and  travellers  go  in  com- 
panies, called  caravanSy  for  mutual  protection.  Numerous 
elevations  rise  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet.  The  heat  by  day 
is  oppressive,  and  the  cold  by  night  is  often  intense.  The 
rain  falls  in  torrents ;  but  in  some  places  there  is  no  rain 
for  years.  The  Simoom  is  a  very  pestilential  wind  which 
prevails  in  the  desert,  but  only  continues  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours  at  a  time.  The  Libyan  desert  lies  in  the  extreme  N.E. 
of  the  Sahara ;  the  Nubian  desert  lies  E,  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
N.  of  Nubia ;  the  Bishareen  desert,  in  the  S.E.  of  this 
country,  and  the  Bayuda  in  the  S.W. 

"Storoi  Morocco  to  Timbuctoo  there  is  a  carayan  route,  the  place  of 
rendezvous  being  Tatta,  Another  route  is  from  Mourzuk  to  Agades, 
whence  it  proceeds  to  Bomou,  beyond  X.  Tchad,  and  to  vacious  other 
places. 

EGYPT. 

Egypt  extends  £rom  the  Mediterranean  to  Nubia,  about 
^00  miles,  and  lies  between  the  Libyan  desert,  on  the  W., 
and  the  Bed  Sea  on  the  E.  The  Delta  and  VaUey  of  the  NiU 
sxe  so  productive  as  to  give  three  crops  a  year ;  the  former 
is  an  alluvial  tract  of  a  triangular  shape  {Greek  a),  formed 
t)y  the  bifurcation  of  the  river ;  and  the  latter,  with  an 
average  width  of  six  miles,  running  from  the  apex  of  the 
-delta  (near  Cairo)  to  the  Nubian  frontier,  being  enclosed 
on  either  side  by  rocky  hills.  These  districts  are  irrigated 
and  enriched  by  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile,  as  already 
fully  explained. 

I^gypt  is  goyenied  by  a  hereditary  Pasha,  now  called  a  Kh^ve^ 
who  is  snbjeoi  to  Turkey.    The  Suez  canal  extends  fxom  Port  Said 
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(9,050),  wkidi  has  grown  with  the  canal  traffic,  to  Suez,  a  distance  of 
100  m.  Xsraailia  is  on  the  canal,  near  its  centre.  The  Delta  gives 
abundance  of  rice,  and  other  places  produce  wheat  and  bariey. 
Cotton  and  sugar,  with  fruits,  are  also  important  products ;  bread 
from  Indian  com  meal  is  the  staple  food.  The  people,  though,  indus- 
trious, are  very  poor  and  miserable,  lower  Egypt  extends  from. 
Cairo  to  the-Mediterranean ;  Middle  Egypt  from  Cairo  to  Manf alout ; 
and  Vppcr  Egypt^  or  Said,  thence  to  the  borders  of  Nubia. 

Cairo  (350,000)  {Nile),  called  **  Grand  Cairo,"  is  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  kept  pretty 
clean.  There  is  an  Italian  Opera,  a  French  theatre,  and  some  eafis. 
The  houses  are  roomy  and  well  built.  Rain  is  seldom  seen,  but  th& 
dews  are  heavy.  The  mosques  number  nearly  400.  The  commeroe 
is  extensive,  and  caravans  proceed  to  Senaar  and  Mourzuk ;  specimens 
of  all  the  negro  tribes  are  here  to  be  seen  in  the  slave  market 
Boulak,  its  port,  is  an  important  suburb. 

Alexandria  (200,000)  is  the  commercial  capital.  It  is  like  a 
European  town,  and  is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  a  canal  48  miles 
long.  It  is  the  chief  station  of  the  Khedive's  fleet,  and  the  seat  of 
European  commerce.  Near  the  city  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the  G-reat,  b.o.  332.  Here,  in  1801, 
Sir  R.  Aberorombie  (who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  action) 
defeated  the  French ;  and  five  months  later  the  French  garnson 
yielded  to  General  Hutchinson.  The  steamers  from  Brindisi  ply  to 
this  port,  whence  the  mails  are  carried  by  rail  to  Cairo,  and  thence 
to  Suez.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Euclid.  Bosetta  (15,000),  45  m. 
N.E.,  is  a  small  port,  which  was  taken  by  the  French,  1798,  and  near 
it  is  Aboukir  bay,  where  Nelson  defeated  the  French  fleet.  Dajnietta 
(30,000),  on  a  narrow  neck  between  the  Nile  and  L.  Menzaleh,  was 
once  an  important  place.  Suez  (4,000)  is  becoming  more  knportant 
since  the  opening  of  the  canal.  Mansoorah  (50,000),  in  the  Delta» 
is  a  cotton  depCt.  Here  the  Crusaders  were  defeated  in  1260. 
Matrieh  is  the  seat  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of  the  sun.  Here, 
in  1800,  the  French  defeated  the  Turks.  Ghizeh  is  three  milea 
above  Cairo,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Here  eggs  are 
hatched  in  ovens  by  artificial  heat ;  and  near  is  the  finest  of  the 
pyramids,  rising  460  feet  in  elevation,  as  well  as  the  largest 
sphynx,  a  colossal  fig^e,  "with  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
man,  and  the  body  of  a  lion,"  cut  out  of  the  solid  limestone.  Siwab 
is  in  au  oasis  on  the  way  to  Fezzan.  Siout  (20,000)  (i^tfe),  the 
capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  was,  until  lately,  a  great  slave  market.  It 
has  manufactures  of  pipe-bowls.  Girgeli  (6,000)  has  a  cotton  fao» 
tory.  Assouan,  at  the  first  cataract,  has  trade  in  dates, 'senn% 
oharcoal,  etc.  Kenneli  or  Ghenneli  has  extensive  .ttade  with  Arabia 
tod  Central  Africa.  ......  ^ 
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THE  DEPENDENCIES,  NUBIA  AND  EORDOFAN. 

These  countries  lie  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  and 

consist  in  the  N.  of  deserts  and  rocks,  but  in  the  S.  of  hills 

and  plains,  with  many  vast  forests.     The  climate,  though 

hot  ajid  dry,  is  very  healthy.     Rain  seldom  falls.     The 

usual  divisions  are  Lower  and  Upper  Nubia,  the  latter 

including  Dongola,  Meroe^  and  Senaar,    The  desert  district 

of  Kordofan  is  separated  from  Senaar  by  the  "White  Nile^ 

These  countries  are  subject  to  Egypt,  which  also  claims 

Unyori  and  Bariy  which  touch  on  L,  Albert  Nyanza.     On 

both  sides  of  the  Nile  the  surface  is  fertile.     This  country 

produces  senna,  sandal  wood,  ebony,  sugar-candy,  myrrh. 
Khartum  or  Khartoum  (30,000)  ( White  Nile)  has  flouriflhing 
trade.  Senaar  (8,000)  {Blue  Nile)  has  considerable  manufactures  of 
arms,  leather,  sandals,  and  jewellery,  Derr  (3,000)  {Nile)  is  sur- 
rounded by  palm  groves  and  vines,  from  which  much  grapes  are^ 
produced.  New  Donfirola  (6, 000)  {Nile)  is  an  important  trade  dep6t, 
and  has  an  indigo  factory.  Berbex  (8,000)  is  a  slave  mart ;  and 
Shendi  (9,000)  is  a  caravan  centre.  Suakiii  {Red  Sea)  is  the  only 
port  of  Nubia.     El  Obeid  is  the  capital  of  Kordofan. 


ABYSSINIA. 

Abyssinia  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  plateau  rising  fronx 
6,000  to  9,000  feet,  with  parched  lowlands  towards  tha 
Red  Sea.  On  the  highlands,  where  the  temperature  ia 
agreeable,  rain  falls  from  April  to  October,  with  little- 
intermission,  causing  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Some  of  the^ 
mountains  of  the  Samen  range  have  an  elevation  of  15,000- 
feet,  and  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  soil  is- 
fertile ;  ci'Ops  consist  of  wheat  and  barley,  with  beans, 
onions,  and  potatoes.  Cotton  grows  in  the  plains,  and  a 
light  spongy  bread  made  from  taff*  is  the  principal  food  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  black  sheep  are  carefully  tended  on  account  of  their  valuable^ 
wool.  The  towns  are  very  small,  and  the  government  unsettled.^ 
Deinbea  is  a  very  large  lake,  460  miles  in  circumference,  in.  aiji  exteur 

*  It  is  a  kind  of  pulse,  and  grows  everywhere,  unless  on  the  tops  of  the  plateaux  1- 
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siye  plateau  of  the  same  name.  The  Bime  Nile  and  Athara  pass 
through  it.  Tigre,  Amhara,  Shoa,  Lasta  and  Waag^  Gojam^  and  Kwara 
are  the  six  chief  divisions  of  Abyssinia.* 

Gondcur  (7,000)  is  the  capital  of  Amhara,  and  the  residence  of  the 
patriarch  ;  Adowa  (6,000)  of  Tigr6,  and  Ankobar  (4,000)  of  Shoa. 
Magdala  is  a  fortress  which  was  taken  by  our  troops  in  1868,  when 
King  Theodore  was  killed  and  the  European  captives  tiberatod. 
Antalo  is  in  the  £.  Axnm  was  once  important.  Maaao^ali  (2, 000), 
though  the  chief  port  of  the  country,  belongs  to  the  Egyptians  as  a 
part  of  Nubia. 

Adal  or  Adel  is  a  narrow  district  along  the  Bed  Sea 
(S.  of  Massowah),  which  extends  above  300  miles,  and 
produces  gums  of  great  variety.    AtMsa  is  its  capital. 

French  Possessions.— Zoullah,  on  Annesley  Bay ;  Edd  and  Oboek 
with  the  small  isles  of  Desset  and  Oitda, 


WESTERN  AFRICA, 
Senegambia  extends  from  the  Senegal,  its  northern 
boundary,  to  Yawiy  bay,  reaching  about  300  miles  into 
the  interior.  It  has  a  great  number  of  forests  of  acacias, 
which  yield  the  gum  resin.  The  name,  though  once  applied 
to  the  country  between  the  two  rivers,  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
yet  has  now  the  more  extended  application  used  above.  It 
contains  also  the  rivers  Itto  Grande  and  Sierra  Leone.  The 
climate  is  hot,  humid,  and  very  unhealthy  to  Europeans. 
The  harmattan,  a  very  dry  wind  from  the  desert,  is  often 
troublesome. 

Three  tribes  and  many  small  communities  of  negroes  inhabit  this 
region :  (1)  the  Jaloofs,  on  the  N.  coast,  a  very  low  stamp  of  the 
human  race ;  (2)  the  Foolahs,  in  the  interior,  a  gentle  race,  much 
more  advanced  in  civilization ;  (3)  the  Mandingoesj  who  dwell  in  the 
8. ,  are  partially  engaged  at  agriculture  and  manuf  aotoxes. 

•  The  inhabitants,  -who  ^  to  bed  at  sunset,  and  rise  with  the  xetum  of  day.  ftwt 
192  days  in  the  year,  abstain  from  meats  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  ana  keep 
Saturday  holy  as  well  as  Sunday.  The  dwellings  m  Abyssinia  are  buut  of  mud 
and  stones,  are  one  storey  high  and  thatdied.  The  rulers  of  provinces  receive  from 
laxidholders  one-fifth  of  the  produce  and  give  one-tenth  to  the  king.  Some  of  the 
people  are  handsome.  From  a  grain  called  grant  a  more  savoury  and  substantial 
meal  is  made  than  that  ftomtaff.  Wine  is  made  from  honey,  ranneated  with  a 
plant  called  gatho. 
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Brtfteh  POSSeSBtottS.— Oar  "W.  African  settle- 
ments"  Bxe  four: — Sierra  Leone,  Lagos,  Gambia,  and 
the.  O0I4  Cpast.  SUrra  Zeone,  called  the  ''  white  man's 
gmve,''  a  peninsula.  IS  miles  long  and  12  broad,  isin« 
habited  ohiefiy  by  liberated  slaves.  Free  Town,  its 
capital,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bokelle,  or  Sierra  Leone 
river.  This  colony  has  an  area  of  465  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  about  40,000.  The  exports  consist  pf 
palm  oil,  cocoa  nuts,  hides,  ginger,  and  gums.  The  whole 
of  the  Dutch  possessions  have  been  ceded  (1872)  by  treaty 
to  Qreat  Britain.  They  consist  of  Mniina,  separated  from 
Oape  Coast  Castle  by  the  Sumi  river,  and  other  settlements. 
LagoB  (20,000),  an  important  town,  was,  with  some  terri- 
tory around,  ceded  to  Britain  in  1861,  and  is  a  kind  of' 
protectorate.  It  exports  cotton,  palin  oil,  lead,  indigo, 
and  cam-wood,  brought  from  the  interior ;  and  a  bi-weekly 
post  goes  to  Bahbaj  a  town  on  the  Nigw,  250  miles 
distant.  BathUTBt  (7,000)  (/»7#  of  St.  Mwry\  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gambia,  is  the  head*quart^s  of  the  '^Gam* 
bia  settlement." 

GqU  C(mt  comprehends  several  settletznents  destiaed  for 
the  suppression  of  slavery.  Qold,  ivory,  atid  gum  are  the 
chief  exports.  Of  the  400*,  000  population  320  are  Europeans. 

Prenon  8ettl«taentB.-^8«.  Iiduis  (12,o6o),'1^  ei^ital  of  ^ 
Ereaoh  aettlementfly  ia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gainbi«,;aaid  la.  inhahiied 
'i^^^y  ^y  I^f^efiDes.  it  has  te^B  in  g^ms. :  Qpree  (4,000)  is  a  amall 
fort  Djear  Cape  Verd,  on  ap  isle  of  the  same  name. 

I^rtuieruese  Settlements.— Ifliese  coni^ii  of  Bisscbo  (7,000),  one 
of  tlie  starongboldB  of  the  slave  traffic^  built  <m  S<i  lAlttBd,  Jeba,  a  less  • 
important  place,  and  DominflEO.    : ' 

Quiuea  is  usually  divided  into  Upper  and.  Ixiwer ;  ihe 
former  between  the  Kong  mountains  and  the  gulf  of  . 
(jhiinea,  running  from  the  Bight  of  £ia.£ra  to  the 'mouth 
of  the  Sokelle  river,  and  the  latter  extiending  from  the 
river  Nmr%6  to  the  Bight  of  Biai&a.  Upper  Guinea  includes 
LiJbieria,.As!hAntee^  '^anfee,  Q^rain,  Ivory,  (}bld  and  Slave 
Coasts,  P^homty,  .1t^(»wl)a,'wd  B€^ 


Booel;,  1S22,  it  k  gndnMin  wad  thariag.    ^Diii  coon^,  wbii^  be- 


«  (40^),  an 
le  coasi,  for  iti  c^staLt  It  is  gifnaraHj 
liS^,  -mtend  b;  tiw  rirer  Auimtt  (tbe  fcomdiy  bctweeu  the  Itorj- 
mad  Gold  CouU)  aad  tbo  raA>,iriikliia4M  ■.long-:  '" 
the  «oaft  Bdicialtit7.  Thse  am  tvo  raiar  ■■ 
JoisMa  aie  estenaiTB ;  lofar,  tabacoo,  nuiaf,  jsn^  .  »o«,  Sj», 
hardwoodg  ve  pradiuiad ;  leptilfs,  luida,  b«ea,  iliei^  are  nnnteroos. 
Salasm  (roifo),  famed  for  hOTsea,  ii  the  largeettoimfnttCeemnrtiy, 

nnCM  i«  dividtd  fnim  Aduntoe  br  th«  dvcr  JVb^' a  mall  BtiMBi 
alnuat  abBerb«d,in  tbf  dty  mbsco.  THe  idimat6iam^dM(Ur  to 
XqnipeatH.    The  iidiahitBnta  hare  long  been  onr  fim  aJliee. , 

TKf  CoAsts  are  so  named  from  tiudr  reap^ctiTe  prodacta  whioh  ^ 
Hsh  case  were  tb«  lopet  Inpartent 

'D«Dome]r,  forthar  nut,  li  a  UngdoB  of  great  pMret  iutd"4tt«U, 
Ji*aiy  (3d,00ex  u  it*  oapiW.  Hmb  the  pee^M*  ex^MMolr 
barbonma,  and  even  ottar  tmmui  Bacidficef.      Wky^h.V  ita  port.  .  , 

Toruba,  further  N.B.,  is  also  an  eztenaiTe  nstira  Ijngdont,  aboai 
whioh  very  lit(le  is  aoonrately  known.    Its  capital  is  Abbeokata. 

Banln,  WaH,  BbM,  Attab,  and  Qu  hnT»  for  aapitBls,  Benin 
($,000)  (fannoh  of  Uu  2ngar),.Wsri,  Eboe,  Attah,  and  Old  0«labaE. 

Xiower  Guliwft  ia  inhabited  by  nagzoes,  who  an  in 
a  baokvard  atote  of  ciTUisatloii.  Tbey  speak  TaricKu 
Ung^gee,  bearing  littlo  rosemblance  to  each  6tli^.  Tbe 
Portuguese  claim,  soTereignty  over  t^e  whol^  cQqittry, 
vitb  the  exception  of  Loaogo,  wbiob  is  iDd^ondant.  In 
tbe  N.  it  is  traversed  by  the  Camsrooa  moniitaiiM ;  ia  tbe 
6.  the  ooantryiB  hilly.  Xhe  prodnotioiu  ai»  Taiai.o^ 
valuable. 

.     ir  C.  M'CarOiF  w" 

tr,  defeats  at  DooiloVih 

'md  dniiLdfulIj.     The 

■u  mu  tuonT""'*"  ' ^^   *^-' 

if  thalr  Buiiiieta'ni. ^,  „ 

liinwiiUeivoloot,  but  h  aipniflcd  niamiBr. 

'  t\,«  UritlBli  ImopB,  nsdwSliv  G.  WDleiler^  1SI4. 
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The  slaye  trade  ia  still  a  iSeiYonzijb^  apd*^fitable  occupa- 
tipn.     The  following  are  the  divisions : —  .    . 


District. 

Towna. 

Biafira      - 
Loan^o    - 
Congo      • 
Angola     - 

Bengaela  - 

Biafra  and  Angra,                                                  . ,  • 
Loango  (15,000)  {comfS  has  active  trade  with  Europe* 
San  Sukiuhr(^{i^(iWi)  m  a  ooast  town  witii  sohie  trade, 
Loando  (13,000)  ia  the  r^sidenee  ol  the  Portqguese 

Oovemor  of  W.  Aftica. 
Benguela,  a  trading  town  on  the  coast,  where  Cam- 
eron arrived  after  crossing'  the  continent,  1875. 

NigTitia>  or  Soudan,  lies  S.  of  the  Sahara,  N.  of 
Ouinea,  E.  of  Senegambia,  and  W.  of  Kordofan.  It  is, 
generally  speaking,  hilly  on  the  S.  and  W^,  and  has,  a 
.istenle  soil,  with  an  extremely  hot  climalTe^'  consistitig  of 
two  seifeons — the  dry  and  the  rainy.  It  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  petty  states  inhabited  by  negro  tribes,  who  are 
intelligent  and  fond  of  trading.  It  produces  gold  dust, 
indigo,  palm  oil,  fruits,  ivory,  cotton,  gums,  &c. 

Bazubarra  lies  E.  of  Senegamhia;  Sago  (26,0.00)  {Joliba)^  abpfit 
•370  miles  S.W.,  isits  capital,  by  which  it  has  aotive  trade.  Here 
Mnngo  Park  first  saw  the  Niger.  Masilia  mns*  partly  into  the  desert.  • 
•Jenndh  (10,000)  {JoHha)^  has  extensive  trade.  Gkmdo  ifir  well 
watered  by  tiiie  Niger,  and  extends  along  its  banks.  Yanri  {Niger) 
is  in  the  centre.  Bousaa  {Niger)  is  where  Mimgo  Paik  was  tirardered. 
Adamawa  lies  S.  of  Bomon,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  th3  great 
elephant  forest  Marghi.  Tola,  an  immense  slave  dep6t,  is  the  chief 
town.  Bagirmi  lies  further  £L,  and  consiBts  of  an  extensive  plains' 
It  Is  a  powerful  state,  much  given,  to  the  practice  of  slavery.  Mannm 
is  its  «apitaL  Waday,  still  unexplored,  is  occupied  by  varions'ttibee. 
Wara,  a  large  town,  ia  its  capital. 

Darfur  almost  reaches  SCordofaa^  and  is  drained  into  l^e  ^ile. 
Kobbey  the  resort  of  paravans,  is  its  capital.    Tendelty  is  to  theB.£. 

HouBa  is  a  hiUy  country  E.  of  the  Niger,  with  a  fertile  soil,  but 
a  pestilential  climate.  Sackatoo  (50,000)  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Niger,  is  the  oapitalt  an  important  place.  Kano  (30,000)  has 
manufactures  of  silks,  and  dyeing  establishmeiits.  .  Bomou  in^ 
eludes  X.  Tchad.  Kuka  (10,000  )  {tmr  L.  Tchad),  ia  the  capital  of 
this  powerful  kingdom.  Angomou  (25,000)  (J!;.  Tchad),  is  €h<b  mott^ 
'commeroial  plaoe  in  this  state. 
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EASTERN  APRIOA. 

Eastern  Africa  extends  fr6m  Natal  to  Abyssinia.  Its' 
physical  aspect  consists  of  maritime  plains,  uplands  par- 
allel to  the  coast,  with  depressions  and  swamps  in  the 
interior,  which  includes  the  great  lake  district.  A  district 
along  the  coast  from  Sofala  to  Mozaiabii9[tie  belongs  to  the^ 
Fp;rtuguese.  It  exports  India-rubber  largely.  The  coast 
is  productive,  and  slavery  is  not  increasing.  The  foUowingp 
are  the  coast  districts :  — So£eJa  is  a  coast  district  ahnost 
entirely  between  the  mountains  of  Lupata  and  the  sea. 

Sofala  (3,000),  the  capital,  has  greatly  deolmed.  Sena  is  aboat 
250  m:  up  the  river  Zambesi,  The  houses  are  small.  In^aafPl)an0 
(5,000)  {Coast)  has  trade  in  irory  find  beefr-waz.  Tete  (4,000) 
{Zambesi)  has  coal  fields  and  iron-stone  in  the  Yicinitj. 

MozambiqUQ  is  a  coast  distorict  lying  along  the  shore 

of  the  channel  of  the  same  name,  reaching  to  C.  De^^o.. 

Mozambique  (6,000)  stands  on  an  island  in  the  bay,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  Portngfuese  governor.  It  has  trade  in  gold  dust. 
QuUliinane  (Zambezi)  visited  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  1856,  has  a  good 
supply  of  coal,  with  trade  in  gold  dust  and  sl&i'«8.- 

Zanzibar^  generally  speaking,  extends  along  the  coast 

from  G.  Delgado  to  2^^  N.,  containing  the  island^  MaJ^t 

Zanzibar^  and  Pemla,  but  only  reaching  a  few  nxiles  inland. 

This  vast  territory,  though  an  arid  coast,  can  produce  all  tropical' 
plants,  including  pepper,  ooooa>  ciimamon,  nutmegs,  &c.  l^e  most 
important  rivers  are  the  Juba,  the  Dana,  the  Wama,  and  Bufijiy  which 
has  teEn  mouths,  and  enters  opposite  Mafia.  With  the  visit  of  the 
Seyyid  to  England  in  1875,  and  his  praiseworthy  efforts  to  suppress- 
slavery,  our  readers  must  be  f  amiHar.  He  iis  tributary  to  Muscat. 
Zanzll>ar,  or  Shanganny  (40,000)  is  the  capital  of  the  d<»ninioiis< 
of  Muscat.    Melinda  is  almost  in  ruins.  -  It  stands  on  ait  island. 

We-have  Somali  more  N.,  which  bbrders  the  G.  of  Aden. 

Mas^ozd,  a  walled  town,  is  a  trade  seal.  Berbera  {G,  of  Aden) 
ha^  ab'  important  fair.    Harrjar  exports  coffee,  and  Zeyla  is  its  port. 

the  inlai^d  districts  are  :-;-The  Qalla  oountry>Unyamuezi, 
Uganda,  Ugogo,  Bari,  and  Unyoro. 

Ifo'^ele  is  the  capital  of  the  country  bordering  E.  on  X. Tanganyika. 
Nyanffw^  (Zr/a/o^)  is  associated  with  the  memory  of  Livihgstone. 
It  is  a  stirring  place,  with  a  market  evefy*  f ottrth  day.    Uganda 
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is  ricli  in  lYOry.  Unyoro  borders  on  Z.  Albert  Nyanza,  and  lies  S.  of 
Ugogo.  Uj\ji  (X.  Tanganyika)  is  an  inland  town,  frequently  yisited 
by  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  where  he  remained  some  time  with  the  Arabs. 
Here  he  was  met  by  Stanley.    Elisu  {Mujlji)  is  a  likely  trade  centre. 

SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

Southern  Africa  consists  of  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Kaffrdrta, 
^Orange  River  Free  State^  Tramvaal  Rept^Uc,  the  Cowitry  of 
^ihe  Hottentots,  and  much  unexplored  territory  mote  north. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  BRITISH  COLONIES. 

Cape  Colony  extends  from  the  Orange  river  around 
the  Qape  of  Good  Hope,  and  includes  British  Xaffraria, 
with  a  gross  population  (1876)  reckoned  at  l,340,00i0. 
'There  are  two  mountain  ranges ;  the  most  inland,  known 
as  Nieuwveld  moomtains,  Toeing  the  higher,  and  the  Zwarte 
Berge  more  South,  with  a  rich  maritime  district  along  the 
coast.  The  coast  line  is  1,200  m.  long.  The  actual  cape 
is  36  m,  long,  rugged  and  hilly,  culminating  in  Table 
mountain,  behind  Cape  Town. 

Saldanh»  Bay^*  on  the  W.,  is  an  excellent  harbour ;  TdbU  B,  is 

hardly  so  good ;  hut  Simon* s  B,  is  very  secure.  North  of  the  Nieuwveld 

mountains  the  surface  slopes  gradually  to  the  Orange  river,  much 

desert-like  upland  intervening,  oalled  JCarroot,    The  wild  animals 

.include  the  giraffe,  ^ebra,  lionsy  bufEaloes,  etc. 

Britilsb.  Ka£Erariat  lies  further  to  the  east.  ,  Agricul- 
ture and  grazing,  for  which  this  country  iis  admi^bly  suited, 
are  the  chief  industries.  The  discovery  of  diamonds  in  the 
district  of  tjie  Taal  river  has  recently  caused  a  great  immi- 
gration thither.  Wool,  wine,  brandy,  golj,,  diamonds, 
.copper,  and  hides  are  the  principal  exports. 

Oriqualand»  West  (area,  13,000.  sq.  m. ;    population  90,000),  is 
the    Diamond  I*ields  distHct,  and  lies  700  m.' from:' Cape  Town, 
>GriquA  is  the  da^itid. 

Gape  Town  (29,^0)  (T.adle  Bay)  wis  founded  by  the  Dutch  in 
16o0.  The  «treetfL  ar^.  regularly,  built,  grossing  at  right  angles, or 
Tunning  parallel  to  each  other.  It  has  a  good.^brary,  a  botanical 
garden,' s(hne  good  schools,  and  considerable  trad6.  ' 

^imon's  Town  obritains' -the  jE^ov^n^ent  ameiial.    StaUe&bogtli 
(5,000)^  in  tiiA  midst  of.  viUaa  land  gardexis,  is  a.  WesleyBa  «staHish- 
.ment.    Beaufort,  GeorGretown,  polesberg,  and  Cradoo^c  are  small 

•  Here  the  BziiiBkflee^  defbat^  that  of  ^the  Datcb»  VI9%  .    • 
i  Of  the  population  (167,000),  only  17,000  are  whites.. 
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places.  Oraham^sTown  (4,000)  about  500  m.  JI.  from  Cape  Town^ 
is  well  built,  and  bas  improring  trade.  PortBlizabetn  (9,000) 
{Algoa  JBatf)  has  also  good  trade.  About  25  m,  inland  is  tTitenhage 
(o,000) ,  the  proposed  new  oapitaL  Conatanoe  produees  nine  of  high 
repute.  William's  Town,  on  i^  Buffalo  xiyer,  is  the  capital  of 
British  Eaffraria.  2aet  Londoa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  its 
port.    Kimberley  is  in  the  centre  of  the  diamond  fields. 

Natal  was  discovered  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1407.*    It 

lies  on  the  8.E.  coast ;  is  about  the  size  of  Ireland.    It 

has  a  seaboard  of  170  miles,  and  a  population  of  430,000. 

It  was  colonized  by  Dutch  Boers  about  183Q,    In  1843  it 

was  declared  a  British  colony,  which,  in  1856,  was  made 

independent  of  the  Cape.    The  slope  is  to  the  Indiaii 

Ocean,  into  which  more  than  twenty  rivers  flow ;  and  the 

coast  district,  for  about  25  m.  inland,  is  level. 

The  productions  are  wool,  sugar,  cofifee,  arrowroot,  ginger,  with 
cereals;  more  inl^d,  coal,  copper,  and  iron  are  found ;  but  the  inte- 
rior, which  is  mountainous,  and  corered  with  dense  forests,  has  not 
been  folly  explored.  The  Brakenherg  Mountains  rise  to  10,000  feet. 
There  are  nine  counties. 

Maritzburg  (20,000),  the  capital,  is  50  m.  inland.  DTJifban,  tlie 
port  of  the  colony,  is  increasing  in  importance.  Greytown  is  in  th& 
mterior.     Port  Nabal  (6,000)  has  a  good  harbour. 

Independent  States. 

Oaflfraria,  or  Kafl&'aria,  lying  between  Oape  Colony 
and  Natal,  extends  above  100  miles  inland,  with  a  hUly 
surface.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  brave  and  warlike,  though 
not  a  very  honest  race,  against  which  the  British  carried 
on  a  long  warfare  in  1853.  The  tribes  are  pastoral,  and 
governed  by  hereditary  patriarchs. 

Butterworth  and  Morley  are  the  only  towns.  They  are  very  smalL 

The  Orange  River  Free  State,  N.E.  from  Cape 

Colony,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Dutch  Boersy  who,  unappre- 
ciative  of  governmental  restraints,  emigrated  beyond  oolo- 
nial  Jurisdiction.  It  is  a  plateau  between  the  Orange  and 
Vaal  rivers.  The.  population  is  undeif  40,000,  and  the 
products  diamonds,  wool,  skins,  and  gold.  ^ 

Bloemftrnteln  (1,200),  the  capital,  has  a  good  wool  market 

*  The  inbabitanU  are  S^Hj/ttts,  a  race  wVose  ciistom  is  never  to  eat  or  drink  any- 
thing without  Bhaiinff  With  all  their  frienda.  '  Tin  Jtaxcpettui  ore  ^ot-eiw^eTenth 
of  the  entire  popnlanon. 


t   !      >l  ' 
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'^6-Ti«mfiVMd[  Rfiiptlblic  is  N:E.  of  the  above,  asd 
•fiIei(](>eB  to  Ibe  'If .  ki]^  W.  It  i&a idndred  state,  founded  by 
Dutch  emigrants.  The  trad^  ssidueflj  iu'  iyovy.  Qfite 
population  (70,000),  aiia-«lial£  >aiie  whites. 

't*r<stiiria  is  the  oapitaL    It  Sa*  1^000  01.  from  OfipeTiKwn^  i>T>t7!pt8* 

otMfl^trom  ii  the  laqgr^st.  town.         •,  . 

The.  Country  of  th^  B(pttentote  lies  E.  of  the  Qrea^t 

I^  imd  N»  of  the .  Orange  riYiBr,  to  Damara— a  sterile 
r^QB.  inhabited  l^y,  various  tribes,  which  dwell  in  small 
viUa^s  called  ^agls.  ., 

^ain<],\ia  X^and  Ia  a  coaat  district  K.  ^d  S.  o{  the  mouth  of  iUie 
CUkriep,  known  as  Qreat  and  Little  Kamqna  Land  respectiyely: 

ISLANDS. 
The  'Madeira  isliaiida  belong  to  Fortngal.  The  gvov]^, 
which  is  860  m.  firom  the  African  coast,  counts  of  one 
lavge dslaod,  81  miles Idngand  12 broad,  with 4  small  ones. 
The  suiif£Etce  of  i^ifeftVAyf  the  large .  islatld,  is  elevated, 
rising  in  Mount  Rico  Riuvo  to  6,100  feet  above  sea  level. 
Several  narrow  talleys  contain  vineyards  and  gardens. 
The  sun^ounding  ilea  is  deep;  fish  is  ficaroe;  but  wild 
swinie  andtabbits'are  numerotis  in  the  interior.  Sugar, 
wine,  and  coffee  are  exported.    Fopulatiofn  about  113,000. 

.^Ponohal  (80,000)  {^8.  coast)  is  the  only  town  of  importance.    It  is 
a  oQialingr  station  for  steamships,  and  exports  good  wine. 

JPorto  Santo,  a  taall  ishind,  it  about  40  miles  N.  of  Madeira.  The 
three  Detertaa  are  unmhabited.  . 

1^  OBIDSay  idandBiunre  afaraadylieen  deeoribed. 

-    1%^  Asorea  of  Western  leles  conaifit  of  i£ne  isla^ids, 

TSi^.Jfii^Aai^bding; the  largest.  They  eKporteizoeUent  oranges 
'^'d'  dthet  fimltB^  exe  of  volcanic  origin,:  have,  a  moist 
'diniKte^'  a  diversilfted  sui&ce,  and  a  ]^opulation  of  about 
1J5,6dQ.    HoQnt>i'^oriisesto7,6aO(feet. 

Anffra,  on  the  island  of  Terceira,  is  the  capital ;  bnt  Ponta  fielgada 
.r(l5J,oaO)^onthe  ialand.pf  St.  Michapl,  is^the  commercial  capital    It 
ei^ports  to'  ur^t  Britain  iiDme^se  quantities  of  brtinges. 

The  Oape  Verd  islands  belong;  to  Portiigal.  Teh  ate 
inhabited..  Oa  :SL7:m(mtri»  Mtocl^Uo,  fbfe.jc^itj^  of 
the  groap^iand  on  Santiu^  iiiiLf>  large.  ii^l^iJo  i^  jPorto 

*  H16  liii^annioB^f  tw  V^NMCittldii  IslibitiitO'}  tf[^'qiMSittt|f  nftofiiMMl  ^ontflcuies 
most  oopions ;  and  as  a  sanxtaiium  fhe  ooimtirjr  ia  uui'^raUibd^hK^rii^i^^^^nsQ^nt. 
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Praya^  the  oommercial  capitali  whieh  expoctt  coMntCOfbe, 
maize,  and  froitfl.  The  population  of  this  group  i$  9,000. 
Mount  JPb^  is  9,150  feet  high. 

liADAaASOAB. 

Madagascar,  the  sixth  largest  island  in  the  world,  has 
considerable  varieiy  of  surface,  good  bays  and  harbours, 
^d  important  productions,  consisting  of  rice,  sugar,  pepper, 
cotton,  coffee.  India-rubber,  silk,  iron,  honey,  and  wax. 
A  mountain  range,  rising  in  Mdtowla  to  12,000  feet,  runs 
tiirough  the  centre  of  the  island  from  N;  to  S.  Oattle, 
sheep,  and  swine  are  numerous ;  and  cotton,  rafia,*  iron, 
gold,  and  silver  are  manufSactured.  Lnmense  rice  fields 
are  near  the  capital.  .Xh^  ikatiyej^.are  more  civilized  than 
.tjhose  on  the  Africaa  continent,  aad  now  pro^sss  Christi- 
anity. The  population  is  about  five  imllionB,and  the  ar^a 
228,000  square  miles.  This  island  is  1,000  miles  long  and 
350  broad.  Though  within  the  troplcsi  the  climate  is 
•temperate. 

Antananarivo  (60,000),  on  a  table^laahcL  In  the  uentze,  is  the 
capital.    Tamatave(j?.  (hoH)  and  ^ojwisra^  op;  the  W..,  are  the 
.  chief  porta.    The  Frenoh  have  .  two  settlements,  pmall  island^  8t 
.Mary's  (6,000),  and  NoasiBi  (10,000),  off  t^e  E.  coast.  , 
.     Bourbon  or  Reunion,  lies  400  m.  E.  of  Madagascar.    It  is  moun- 
tainous in  the  interior,  some  of  its  Tolcanlc  peaks  rising  to  10,000 
feet.    It  produces  coffee,  sugar,  pepper,  cocoa,  and  tobatioo.  SLJDenis 
is  the  capital ;  but  St,  Paul  is  the  chlaf  port. 

Mauritius,!  or  Isle  of  France,  with  ^vfgg^  sor&ce, 
well  wooded  and  watered,  prpduc99  large  qmuititieB  of 
sugar,  some  coffee,  and  ebony.  The  populfttion.  is  >about 
dOO,000,  of  whioli  12,000  are  whites^  and  .«bouii;  160,000 
immigrants  frodu  India.  Though  it  beliongs.  to  Sng^Umd, 
French  is  the  language  in  use.  Fart  Zduia  (20,t)0Q)  is  the 
capita.  -^  • 

BodrifiTuez,  a  dependency  of  the  above,  lies  500  m.  E.,  aaid,  -wilh 

jBi;nilar  products,  has  a  population  of  250  p^r^ns.  ,  The  f^aiof'ttlei 

..  are  also  a  dependency  gf  Mauritius.  '    -^      ""  \   •  -'  '  ' 

i>««olation  Islfe' ii  ft' filafekig  station  ^  great  stetflity. 

•  Afltoefromtherafla-pttim,  wUdxIft^rtauOteintb^lolfliiMpdHMe;; .  / 
f  So  zuiii|9d  1^  Ate  tet  aetaen,  the  DojIicaH  ^tlt«B  t^ 
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Comoro  Isles,  at  the  N.  entrance  to  the  Mozambique  c^^uinel,  are 
yolcanic.  They  export  cocoa-nut  oil  and  tortoise-shell.  The  popula- 
tion, about  60,000,  consists  of  Atabs  and  negroes. 

?iBJHiT)ftr  is  famous  for  spices.    See  p.  404. 

Azalrante  and  Sayo}ielles  (^,000)  are  two  groups,  also  d^pendeu- 
0166  of  Mauritius.  Port  Victoziay  on  I£ahif  the  largest  of  the  lat|>er, 
is  the  capital.    The  former  haye  turtle  ^sheries. 

Soootra,  130  miles  E.  of  Cape  Guardafui,  has  long  been  famous 
fdr  its  aloes,  gums,  and  dates.  It  has  beenaimesed  bj  Ifoitaln  \  popu- 
lation, 6,000,  chiefly  Bedouins. 

St.  Helena,  the  abode  of  Napoleon  I.  during  bis  exilei 

£^0m  1S15  to  1821,lies  1,200m.  from  the  African  continent. 

It  is  a  place  of  call  for  yessels  on  their  homewardyoybge 

'from  Australia  to  get  fresh  provisions  and  water. .  The 

population  is  under  7,000.    Jaolestown  {SU  Jamei^9  J?.)  is 

the  capital.    Ascension  L  also  belongs  to  Edgland^  :  Itrts 

about '800 «».  from  St.  Helena,  and  is  noted  for  turtle  and 

birds'  j^!g8^    Ships  call  Here  for  prorisions. 

Fernando  :e>o  is  a  hilly^  w^-wooddd  /.,  which  has  a.  populatioa  <if 
14,000,  and  belongs  to  @pain. 


nil 
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AMERICA ;  OB,  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

Norfih.  and  South  America  are  united  by  the  iethinus  of 
Manama,  in  one  plqxie  only  28  Axiles  across.* 

North  America  is  5,20(]f  miles  long  from  JPanama  to  BoothlaJ  bnt 

^mly  4,1500  in  a  direct  Une:  and 4,354 niMes  broad,  betweenCape  JCSyurles 

in  Labrador  and  the  eztreniitgr-of  Alaska;  but  only  2^?0&  <on  th)B  iOth 

.parallel.    There  are  two  a^chipelfi^oe^T-K)ne  N.,  called  the  Arctic^ 

the  other  S.,  known  under  the  name  of  the  West  Indies, 

NOiRTfi  AMteRIOi. 
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S^ev^j,.onjPiS99  !♦  ■ 
Ottaw^  on  t^e  Ottawa^  . 

WaAhingtori,  onthfrTbto^ 

■  inaoi    ■  *  ■ '  ■' 

ICexioo. 

Balize,  etc. 

Havannah,  etc.    •  • 

-<■■»_!■■■■;    H    f. 
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•  The  ttewfiUflen  from  the/old- wcHdd  (1)  in  haying  no  yasttdMerto;  (9>iiittiftVlB- 
;^taHi])eiiig'ALUoh..nesreri ihe  Ma  thsa  the  int«riw  of  Asia  sod  AjfnOA';.  Wits 
mighty  iiyers  being  admitthly  .^UOliivtedr  fxa  i&temsl  t^wttrniwriortiioB^ : 
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SurflEM^6.-^The  stapendous  Bocky  mountain  range  nmfr 
from  N.  to  8.,  and  more  westward,  and  parallel  to  this, 
other  (but  much  smaller)  ranges  run  in  the  samedirection. 
Another  chain,  the  Alleghany,  nms  near  the  eastern  coast- 
line. Between  the  Eochj  and  Alleghany  mountains  lies 
the  immense  plaan  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  general 
aouthera  slope ;  and  N.  of  this  valley,  thecountiy>  though 
not  mountainous  or  hilly,  is  studded  with  large  lakes, 
extenmre  forests,  and  morasses,  becoming  gradnaiDy  more 
inhospitable  as  we  approach  the  atotic  regions.*  The 
ibllowing  are  the  chief  physical  divisions : — ^I.  Th$  distiict 
Ijring  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Aflantio,  drained 
by  numerous  navigable  rivers,  almost  all  flowing  westwaEfd. 
U.  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  IH.  The  •district 
between  the  Bocky  mountains  and  ^he  Sierra  Nevada,  coa» 
tinned  in  Mexioo  and  Oentral  Amevica  by  several  table- 
lands. lY.  The  vall^  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  indmding  all 
the  territory  drained  into  the  great  lakes,  whose  surplus 
waters  r6a,ch  the  Atlantic.  Y.  The  Arctic  slope^  drained 
by  those  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Arctic  oceim  and  Hudson's-  * 
bay.  VI.  The  N.W.  slope,  expending  fix)m  the  Bocky 
mountains,  N.W.,  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring  sbrait. 

Seas,  Gulfis,  and  Bays.— The  Carihhem  sea,  indiqid- 
ing  the  gpilfb,  Darim^  MoequttOf  and  JBm&ura%;  the  0%^  of 
Mexico,  including  the  bay  of  Oampeaehy  ;  on  the  E.  Vhesa- 
peaks,  Delaware,  and  Fundy  bays,,  and  the  Qulfof  St.  Law" 
rence ;  on  the  'S:  Baffin,  Sudson,  axxd  James^  bays ;  on  the  W« 
the  gulfs  of  California,  T$huantipec,  Fm^eea,  and  JPanama  r 
on- the  N.W. ,  Bristol  Bay. 

The  Oolf  of  MeziOD  Is  separated  from  the  Atlantic  by  a  toW  of 
ialaads  and  large  ^nnka,  the  former  coosistiiig  of  the  ATiCTea,'  the 
latter  of  the  Great  and  Little  Bahama  Bank.  It  extends  almost 
8,000  miles  in  one  direction.   The  island  of  Oaha  divides  the  golf  into 

•  On  the  £.  of  the  Bodcy  mouBtains  the  prairie  ii  neuly  l,000i8ct^oi«  lia 

'lOTelf' aiHl  hio  tsolu  noniwnisaMs  unpttn  to  um  QMvncs  mi  arccic  ytntxttr.    jAo 

^Mraglitola  ■mamer  M«  t«y  injurious  to  hiMteadiy,  bok  tbey  oalr  OMor  tfvf 

tlMo  avtsapyeMn.    Ae  Ormt  Ammimm  Dtmt  aKtonis  SOS  4Bil«  W»  of  OtalW 

Iwihaanotthaaa— ■lariMlyaatliaaaqf  JliaOidWfltML 
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tro .' parte— -tbat  to  the  S.  being  called  the  Caribbean  ^S^cs  with  a 
breadth  of  about  450  miles,  extexu^  about  2,000  nules  from  W.  to  £., 
its  shores  being  lined  by  reefs  and  small  wooded  islands  called  keys. 
The  term  "  gulf  of  Mexico  "  is  now  restricted  to  the  K.  part,  which 
is  unitied  to  the  Atlantic  t)y  iiie  siarMt  of  Florida;  12a  miles  wide*. 
From  N.  to  S.  the  breadth  varies  from  650  to  700  «i.,  with  a  length 
from  K  to  W.  of  1,200  ?».,  and  an  area  of  800,000  square  wi.  The 
waters  of  the  gulf  of  llfexico  are  88^  in  mean  temperature,  while 
those  in  the  4-tlantic,  in  the  same  latitude,  are  only  78®.  Jn  winter 
there  are  futons  winds,  called  "  nortes,"  which  impede  navigation. 

The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  300  m.  long  and  260  broad,  has  a 
threefold  entrance  into  the  Atlantic — ^viz.,  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle, 
'the  strait  of  Canso,  and  the  mainr entrance.  This  g^f  abounds  with 
whales,  lobsters,  oysters,  cod,  herring,  mackerel,  and  salmon,  and  is 
a  valuable  fishing  station.  Hudson  Bay  extends  900  m.  from  S.W. 
to  N.E.,  and  about  600  from  E.  to  W. 

Islands. — In  the  N. — Prince  Pairichj  MehiUe,  Bathurst, 
Jf.  Devon,  Gremhnd,  Banke^  Zand,  Prince  of  Wales,  i\^.  Somer» 
set,  Cockhurn,  Cumberland,  CornwaUis,  JSUesmere;  in  the 
Atlantic — Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward,  Anti^ 
eosti,  Long  island,  the  Bermudas,  or  Somers^  ielandSy  and  the 
West  ladies;  in  the  Pacific — Vancomer,  Queen  Charlotte, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Sitka,  JShdiak,  Chichagos,  Nounivah,  Aleutian 
isles,  and  8t,  Lawrence  or  Clarke  island. 

Peninsulas. — The  chief  are — Labrador,  Nova  Scotia, 
Florida,  Yucatan,  Lower  California,  Alaska,  Boothia,  and 
MekiUe, 

Isthmuses. — Panama;  Tehuantepeo,  between  the  gulf 
of  Mexico^and  the  Pacific ;  and  Chignecto,  connecting  Nova 
Scotia  with  the  continent. 

Straits. — On  the  N. — Hudson,  Davis,  Barrow,  Victoria, 
Dease,  Penny,  Prince  of  Wales,  Banks,  Simpson,  Franklin,  sSl 
in  the  Arctic  .archipelago;  on  the  'E.-^^Belfe  Isle,  Canso, 
Northumberland;  and  on  the  W. — Behring^*,  Alaska^  Quem^ 
Charlotte  Sound,  Juan  de  Fuea. 

Channels,  SotmdS,  etc. — Mona  and  Windward  Pas-- 
sages,  £.  and  W.  of  San  Domingo  island ;  Yucatan,  Florida^ 
and  j&(7^m^  channels,  on  the  coasts  of  Cuba;  Hudson  st, 
N»  of  Labrador;  JIkt  Channel,  N.  of  SouihaiB^ton  I.; 
Smith  sound,  Kennedff  and  Rohesm  channieite,  *£(«  ^  Bttfioo^ 
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Bay ;  Jme^  and  LancwUr  Sounds,  N.  and  8.  of  North 
Devon  I. ;  MeClintoch  Channel  and  Melville  Sound,  also  in 
the  Arctic  archipelago. 

Oapes. — Farewell^  S.  pf  Greenland ;  Wdlsmgham,  on 
Oumberland  I. ;  Ckudleigh  and  Cliarlee  in  Labrador ;  £a€e 
Aad  Bay  in  Newfoundland ;  Sable  in  Nova  Sootia ;  Anne, 
Cod,  May,  Hatterae,  Fear,  on  the  E.  of  the  United  States ; 
SabUj  Antonio,  Roxo^  Palmas,  and  Catoeke  in  the  G.  of 
Mexico;  Graeias  aJJios,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea;  capes JEftf/a, 
Blanco,  Corrientes,  St.  Lucas,  Concepcion,  Mendoeitio,  Blanco, 
«nd  Flattery,  on  the  W.  coast.  On  the  N.W.,  Elizabeth, 
Jieioenham,  and  Prince  of  Wales;  on  the  N.,  Capes  Zisbume, 
Icy  J  Barrow  and  Bathurst, 

Mountains. — The  Bocky  mountains,   Sierra  Neoada, 

Cascade  range,  and  Alleyhanies;  the  Ozark,  inTexsM ;  Sierra 

■  Blanco,  the  Sierra  de  Sonora,  and  Sierra  Madte,  in  Ndw 

Mexico  and  Mexico ;  the  Wotchish  mountains,  in  Labrador ; 

the  Chigmit  mountains,  in  Alaska. 

The  Bocky  Mountains,  consisting  of  a  broad  belt  of  parallel 
•chains,  extend  from  Mexico  to  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  about 
1,000  «ii.  being  in  the  United  States.  They  coyer  an  area  of  970,000 
square  m.  Though  the  general  direction  of  thiA  stupendous  range  is 
2^.W.,  yet  that  part  of  it  which  is  in  New  Mexico  is  directly  K.  and  S. 
.About  the  centre  of  the  United  States  several  broad  bands  and  lateral 
Tanges  are  distinguishable.  The  Bitter  ^Root  mountains  form  an 
important  connecting  range  in  Montana.  Several  of  the  peaks  are 
-oovered  with  perpetual  snow.  Sremonft  peak  (19,600  feet)  seems 
the  culminating  point  in  the  United  States.  The  highest  snsunits 
are  situated  on  the  border  of  British  Columbia,  ^here  is  Mount 
Mooker  (^I5,%d0  ft.),  and  Mount  Brotcn  (16,000  ft.)  aboiM;  the  ^3rd 
parallel.  The  chain  has  a  gradual  decline  northward';  l>ut  even  in 
^2^  K.  latitude  peaks  teach  a  height  of  3,500  feet  Among  other 
peaks  may  be  mentioned— iS/MNi^A  JPcak  (11,000  ft),  and  Pike't  J^k 
<11,«97  ft),  in  Colorado. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  is  one  of  several  coast  ranges^  parallel  to  the 
Pacific.  It  extends  through  California  froxu  the  d6tht9  ilst  parallel ; 
and,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  snow-covered  for  the  greater  'part  of 
the  year.  Mount  Whitney,  their  highest  summit  (15,020  ft);  is  the 
highest  peak  in  the  United  States. 

>  The  OmomIb  mounts  are  almost  a  contiBT»tloi&  6f  t^e  f  ormer^  K. 
MBht  SB  th#  Praser  ivmt  \  MU  Eobd  (,U^<KyQ  tt\ia  tl^e  iBOftpromineiit 
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pdak.   N.  throngli  Wasbingtoiiy  Mounts  Adam»y  St,  Melen*s,  and  Baliier 
rise  about  14,000  ft. :  further  N.  it  beooxnes  broken  and  irregnlar. 

The  Coaat  Banera  nms  from  the  B,  bank  of  the  Oolnmbia  liyer, 
parallel  with  and  not  far  from  the  Pacific,  being  broken  up  by 
gorges,  through  which  many  rirera  run  on  their  course  to  the  ooean. 
Between  this  range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  lies  a  large  ralley  or 
hollow,  almost  600  m.  in  length  .an4  60  broad,  a  marked  physical 
feature  of  California.    It  includes  the  well-known  g^ld  region. 

The  Sierra  de  Sonora  skirts  the  O,  of  Oalifomia  on  the  E.,  and 
proceeds  as  far  S.  as  CSentral  America. 

The  AUeghanids  or  Apalachlan  mountains  run  from  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  to  Alabama,  about  1,500  miles,  but  divided  by  the  river 
Htidsou  info  two  parte ;  the  one  JH.  of  it  consisting  of  detached  hilla 
and  irregular  highlands ;  the  other  (about  1,300  miles  long),  S.  of  it, 
has  an  average  breadth  from  30  to  150  ndles,  and  an  average  eleva* 
tion  of  2,600  ft.  It  consists  of  many  parallel  ranges,  Blue  Bidje- 
being  the  largest,  in  which  Momxt  MiteJieUy  in  S.  Carolina,  rises  to 
6,470  feet.  The  ridges  have  different  names — ^in  Tennessee,  the  Cutih- 
berland  ;  in  New  York,  the  CatskiH  ;  in  Vermont,  the  Green  ;  in  New 
"ELampBtatejthQ  White  mountains,  Tlie  second  highest  peak  is  Mount 
Waehington  (6,234  feet),  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  Ozark  moimtains  run  from  Texas,  N.E.,  through  part  of 
Missouri,  for  about  300  miles,  with  an  elevation  under  2,000  feet. 

The  Sierra  Blanco  nms  through  New  Mexico,  terminating  in' 
Colorado,  by  a  union  with  the  Rocky  mountains. 

The  Sierra  Madi*  is  separated  from  the  above  range  by  the  Rid- 
Grande  river,  and  traverses  the  Mexican  plateau  from  N.  to  S. 

PlainSr— THe  great  central  plain,  triangtilar  in  sLape^ 

extending  from  the  Arctic  oce^n  to  the  mouth  of  ih&  : 
Missieaippi.  It  is  knpwn  as  the  Gfreat  Western  plain ;  also>  r 
the  Prairies,  and  the  Mississippi  plains. 

Rivers. — Into  the  Atlantic— the  St,  Luwrmee^  Hndsoriy. 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  JPotomac,  James,  Aap-^  ' 
pahmnock,  Eoanoh,  Savannah,  and  iiie..Sdntee;  into  the 
gulfof  Mexieor—theiftMfs^j^^'i  Trinity,  Bra%os,Eio  Or(md&  f 
del  Nh'ie,  and  Santander  ;  into  the  Pacific—  Colorado,  Sacra^ 
mento,  Columbia,  Fraser,  Sifnpson,  Francis^  bxi^  Copper ;  into 
the  Arctic  o^ean — the  CohiUe,  Machenzie,  Coppermine,  and 
Great  Fish  river ;  into  Hudson's  Bay — jiheChtirchill,  Fnglish, 
Nelson,  and  Severn;  into  Behring  strait,  the  Yulcon,  one  mouth 
of  which  is  ^^JSMtehpak.  In  Central  America,  ihe  San  Jwm^ 
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The  St.  Zawrence,  the  next  in  imp6rtan6e  to  the  TVtiwwwippi,  is  700 
miles  long,  if  taken  from  JL  Ontario,  or  2^860;  if  takein  froihr  its 
proper  soiiroe,  the  St  Loois,  a  stream  which  &11»  into  JL  fik^ecibr. 
G^qgfiEphem  give  to  it  a  baidti  of  706,<H)0  sqimre  imiles,  and  some 
put  forwaH  the  theory  that  the  greet  lakes,  throng^  "wliid&it  passes^ 
are  merely  an  expansion  of  itself  ;  but  we  can  soareely  conenr  in  this 
-view  ^^en  we  consider  the  oomi>8ratively  small  riirers  whioh  fla# 
into  L.  Superior.  Looking  at  the  great  body  of  water. oon^rised  in 
the  five  lakes,  we  miay  oonsidto  them  as  eAtixeiy  separate  from  the 
Tiver — a  distinct  physical  feature  in 'the  Ntotiii  Amerioan  oontinent. 
The  St  Lawrence,  therefore,  properly  begins  at  X;  Ontaiao;  axid 
between  this  point  and  Qnebeo  it  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  for  beauty 
and  variety  of  scenery.  In  several  places  it  is  studded  with  isiaoidf' 
fringed  with  trees ;  the  country  around  in  some  districts  rising  tb  a 
<K)nsiderable  l^ght,  and  anoa  sinking;  with  a  gradual  swelL  It 
xeceives  on  its  north  bank  the  Ottawa^  the  St.  JfaMrto^,  and  tbe^ 
Saguenajf,  all  considerable  rivers,  draining  a  valuable  lumberwprodao* 
ing  district.*  On  the  S;  it  receives-  the  Miokelieu^.  the  i'mncis^  and 
i^  Okaudier^,  At  Quebec  the  river  expands  into  an  estuary,  and 
shortly  forms  the  noble  gulf  of  the  same  name,  which  contams,  the- 
island  of  Anticoatiy  and  is  enplosed  by  the  island  of  Newfoundland.. 
On  its  banks  are  Quebe<^  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  Cornwall,  ,Frescot(^ 
Ogdensburgh,  and  BrockvUle.  Above  4,000  vessels  enter  it  yearly. 
The  chief  ports  of  the  St  Lawrence  are  Quebofi  (whose  frowm'ng 
rocks  stand  out  in  bold  relief  over  the  river,  and  remind  the 
traveller  of  the.  immortal  Wolfe)  and  Montreal,  with,  very  extensive 
commerce.  This  river  is  navigable  above  lyfontreal,  by  means  of  the 
canals,  convincing  proofs  of  the  inhabitants'  enterprise. 

The  ^Mississippi,  the  second  laigest  river  in  ,the  world,  riiges  in 
Lake  Itasca,  in  Minnesota,  1,700  ft  above  tho  waier  levet  at  its 
mouth;  It  receives  on  the  west  the  Missouri,  the  Arkansas,  and  tiie 
Bed  Elver,  and  on  the  east  the  TllfnnJH,  the  Ohio,'  and  the  Tennessee. 
After  a  course  of  3,200  miles,  it  discharges  by  ntany  mouths  into  the 
gulf  of  Mexico*  The  basin  of  the  Mississippi  is  above  1,300,000 
square  miles,  and  is,  without  exception,  the  richest  district  in  the 
world.  The  river  is  navigable  for  about  2,200  miles,  and  thelM^ 
■flonri  almost  to  the  base  of  the  Roeky  mountains.  Its  average  breadth 
is  1^  miles ;  the  depth  of  the  waters  in  its  lower  course  150  feet. 
Beforeiit  travels  far  it  becomes  an  important  stream,  in  some  places 
broad,  with,  an  almost  imperceptible  currentv*,  in  others  narrow  and 
rapid,,  running  between  limestone  bluffs,  1,500  fe^t  high,  '*  a  deep 
.and  moaning  current,"  it  Wends  its  way  for  1,100  miles,  to  the  falls  of 

*  lliis  lumber,  or  timber,  is  floated  down  from,  the  int^or,  and  thence  by  the 
43t.  Lamranoe  to  Qnebeo,  sphere  it  is  ah^^ped  to  **  the  States  ^'and  fioxope. 
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St..  Anthony,  wlucH  may  be  compared  to  Niagara  almost  for  subli* 
mity  and  grandeur.    ]B*urther  on  its  current  is  broken  by  rapids  at 
Hlq  months  of  the  Bock  Biver  and  the  Des  Koines,  after  which  its,  ^ 
•course  (1^  t^e  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis.    Its  tributaries  are  almost 
-innt!merat>le.    Oix  receiving  the  14[issouri  the  width  is  aboui  ^  mile , 
■and  a  half,  but  on  receiving  the  Ohio  the  width  appears  to  contract 
Tather  than  expand..   Now  the  current  bpcomes  furious,  a  mass  of 
sweeping  waters  with  jagged  and  dilapidated  banks,  the  impetus  of., 
the  cttrrenl^  now  propelling  it  on  an  i8land».now  on  a  sand-bar,  ren-  . 
dering  its  navigation  botib.  difficult  and  dangerous.    The  annual  flood 
•commexices  in  March  and  subsides  about  the  end  of  May.    Below  the. 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  the  medial  flood  is  50  feet,  which  declines  before  it 
Teaches  Natchez,  and  i^  only  30  feet ;  at  Baton  Bouge  at  12  feet.    At" 
the  river's  mQuith  large  trees  are  borne  down  the  stream,  and  becoming 
•embedded  in  its  bottom,  renders  navigation  still  more  dangerous.  , 
MuLtttudes  of  steamers  ply  on  its  broad  bosom,  conveying  passengers  ' 
and  merchandise  quickly  from  New  Orleans  to  Pittsburg  on  the., 
one  side,  and  almost  to  the  very  base  of  the  Bocky  mountains  on  ' 
the  ot^er.,    Large  quantities  of  mud  are  also  carried  down  by  the, 
stream,  and  deposited  in  its  giieat  alluvial  delta ;  this  district  is 
•covered  with  tropical  vegetation,  and  the  intense  heat,  acting  on  the  . 
damp  marshy  soil  and  decayed  vegetation,  produces  fevers   and 
-numerous  other  epidemic  disorders.     New  Orleans  is  the  chief  river 
port,  and  is  now  a  healthy  place.    On  ite  banks  are— New  Orleans,. 
Baton  Bouge,  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  Quinoy, 
•Galena,  a^d  St.  Paul — ^from  the  first  to  the  last-named  being  1,950, 
miles  by  the  course  of  the  stream :  and  this  mighty  river  forms  a 
portion  of  the  boundaries  of  ten  states. 

The  Mtosouri,.  <<  muddy  river,"  rises  in  the  Bocky  mountains  in  . 
Montana,  fir^t  flows  N.,  thetn  N  JS.,  then  E.  into  Dacota  (on  the  border  > 
of  whi(^  it  receives  the  Yelloio' Stone,  which  has  two  tributaries,  each  . 
several  hundred  miles  long,  flowing  northwards  from  Wyoming, 
the  £ijf  Mom,  and  the  Fowder)^  which  it  traverses  from  N.W.  to* 
S.£.    It  forms  the  boundary  between  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  and  joins . 
the  Mississippi  a  Httle  N.  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis.    Gk)lfig  up  the 
river,  we  meet  Jefferson  City,  Nebraska,  Omaha,  Yangton,  and  JFort 
Union.    This  is  a  larger  river  than  the  Mississippi  at  their  junction ;  ^ 
but  the  latter  hsrVing  been  first  explored,  the  name  Was  -retained* 
The  Missouri  is  at  least  3,000  m.  long,  being  navigable-  for  2,W  «••  '•■ 
at  high  water.    The  Nebraska  or  Flatte,  a  shallow  tributary  fromi  ^ 
the  Bocky  mountains,  joins  it  at  Omaha  after  a  course  of  1,000  m. 
Among  its  feeders  in  Montana  and  Dacota  are  the  Marias  and  Milk 
rivers,  which  join  it  on  the  left  bank ;  the  Little  Missouri,  Shyenne^ 
■and  White  rivers,  which  it  receives  on  the  right  bank. 
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The  Arkansas  is  fonned  of  several  streams,  which  rise  in  the 
mountains  of  Colorado.  It  flows  E.,  with  oonaiderahle  windings^ 
through  Elansas,  the  Indian  territory,  and  almost  bisects  ArTnt-nffug^ 
joining  the  Mississippi  at  Napoleon.  The  towns  on  its  banks  ace 
Little  Bock,  Van  Buren,  and  Colorado  city  near  its  source.  The 
(7«naifui;»  river  is  its  largest  tributary. 

The  Bed  Biver  rises  in  New  Mexico,  forms  the  N.  boundary  of 
Texas,  passes  Paris,  Fulton,  and  Alexandria,  .and  joins  the  "  dte&t 
Biver  ^  midway  between  Baton  Bouge  and  Natchez. 

The  Ohio,  the  most  important  tributary,  is  formed  of  two  streams, 
the  Alleghany  9Xi<di  the  Monongahelay  which  unite  at  Pittsburg,  where 
it  is  850  feet  above  sea-level.  It  has  a  gentle  current,  unless  in  times 
of  high  floods.  Near  Louisville  there  are  rapids,  which  are  avoided 
by  a  canal.  In  winter  its  upper  waters  are  frozen.  It  is  about 
1,250  miles  long,  and  in  time  of  floods  is  navigable  for  the  laigeet 
vessels  up  to  Pittsburg  about  1,000  miles.  The  towns  on  it  are 
'Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  Madison,  and  EvansvUle. 

The  Illinois  flows  through  the  state  of  the  same  name,  and  joins- 
the  Mississippi  a  little  before  it  reaches  the  MUsourL  Qenerally 
speaking,  the  country  it  traverses  is  flat  and  the  stream  sluggish,  the 
banks  being  lined  with  fine  trees.  A  canal,  connects  this  river  with  the 
great  city  of  Chicago. 

i!h.Q  Tennessee  has  a  winding  and  irregular  course,  and  joins  the. 
Ohio  in  the  W.  of  Kientucky. 

We  shall  briefly  refer  to  the  other  rivers  under  the  description  of 
the  various  states  to  which  they  more  immediately  belong. 

Lakes. — ^The  following  Are  the  most  important  lakes: — 
Superior^  Suron,  Eriey  and  Ontario,  between  the  ITnited. 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Michigan  in  Michigan;. 
Cnamplain  SLui  George  in  the  N.R  of  the  United  States;. 
Athaba^cdf  Wollasion,  J)eer,  Winmpe^osis,  Manitohay  Wtnni^ 
peffyCrre^it  iSiave,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Lake  St.  John,  Tmi' 
earning,  Siiihcoe,  JNtpissing,  and  Great  Bear  lakes  in  British 
America;  Chapala  in  Mexico j  JkTa^Wa^iMP  and  Leon  m. 
CQAtral  America;  Itasca  in  Minilesota  ;  Okee-Cholee  ixl 
Georgia ;  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah,  Lake  St.  Clair,  between- 
Michigan  and  Ontaiio. 
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TABULAB  VmW  OF  THB  AMEBICAN  LAKES. 


L>1u>. 

Sq.MoL 

Length  Bud 

1 
a 

II 
1_ 

-aas: 

Snperlor-   . 

32,000 

450  br    80 

600 

827 

1,760 

21,000 

210  by    SO 

800 

574 

1,100 

Hicbigant  - 

22,000 

3flOby    BO 

900 

Great  Bkn  Ukei  . 

iB-eoo 

300  by   SO 

Eiiei 

11,000 

240  by    46 

110 

66S 

Great  Beir  Laka     . 

13,00D 

250  by  240 

400 

230 

Winnipeg    . 

18,000 

370  by  120 

AthabsBoi  . 

4,600 

2S0by   24 

fiOO 

2fi2 

■OntarioTI    . 

e,ooo 

ISO  by    S6 

600 

230 

480 

Lake  at  the  Wocds 

3,000 

70  by    TO 

Hlcaiagaa  . 

2,000 

110  by    35 

128 

«reat  Salt  Lake** 

1,S00 

70  by    30 

8 

4,000 

Cbunplain  . 

GOO 

109  by     12 

700 

GREENLAND  OB  DANISH  AMEBIOA. 
Qraenl^ld,  owing  to  the  extreme  severitj  of  the 
climate,  is  very  imperfectly  known.  It  chiefly  consists  of  a 
cluster  of  ice-bound  islands,  inhabited  by  a  shoit  and  fat 
race,  who  mostly  lire  on  the  flesh  of  seals.  In  the  interior 
the  anrface  is  hilly  and  bare ;  cereals  cannot  be  raised, 
but  E^ns  of  seals,  rein-desr,  eider-down,  whalebone,  and 
train-oil  are  exported. 

Qodliavn,  on  Ditto  iabuid,  is  Vbs  rendesroni  oi  the  whale  Sshen, 
A  few  other  Danish  Btations  are  tikmg  the  coasto,  UiMmavlll  being 
the  most  K,    It  Is  •  plaoe  of  oall  tor  whalera  and  Arotio  axploivn. 

*  Idiweitbodyotftealmttrinthe  TOrid:  afaorei  atetQe  tad  rigid. 

4  Ila  iiliona  en  bold  and  tacky,  nitb  raj  fnr  hubwin. 

i  UiiniToandedbrafertilefloimtiT,  ua  has  uuny  good  harboun. 

I  It  lain  n  dRUT  a  i^ion  that  tttUcii  known  aboUtt. 

Jl  The  land  aitwad  la  rich  and  alluvial,  being  admirable  for  "wheal-  Tt^lroada 
■nd  oanaia  afford  eontcment  meaaa  of  communication  with  all  the  large  towiu. 
thiiK  iabe«iiiinKiib>Uowetfn<B«edimeDt  being  4epo«itcd  at  its  bottom. 

II  The  tapidi  of  Oa  river  from  Ihii  lake  aie  avercoae  bf  a  canal. 

*•  This  lake,  which  oreiflowa  Ka  banka,  la  >o  aalt  that  oos  guart  of  aalt  oui  be 
J..- — J  J —  (puj  ipa,!,  of  w«t«i. 
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BRITISH  AMEBIOA. ' 

Britisli  N.  America*  extends  at  least  3,000  miles  from 
tlie  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  1,600  miles  from  N.  to  S., 
with  an  area  estimated  at  3^  millions  of  square  miles,  and 
a  seaboard  of  4,300  miles,  of  whicli  only  1,200  are  open 
during  the  whole  year. 

It  lies  K.  of  the  parallel  of  42^  N.  latitude,  and  between  54^  and 

141^  W.  longitude.    The  49th  parallel  forms  the  boundary  in  the 

•  W.  of  the  ^  Great  Lakes,"  between  Bcitish  America  and  the  United 

States.    The  Isle  of  San  Juan  in  the  Pacific  has  been  awarded  bj 

arbitration  to  the  United  States. 

British  America  is  characterised  by  magnificent  rivers  and  lakee, 
splendid  fisheries,  rich  and  varied  mineral  wealth,  fertile  soil,  and  a 
healthy  climate,  with  admirably  developed  canal  and  railway  STst^ns. 

The  physical  regions  of  this  immense  district  may  be 
arranged  under — ^I.  The  tract  beyond  the  "Rdckj  Mountains. 
U.  The  basin  drained  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  III.  The 
basin  of  the  ^t.  Lawrence.  lY.  Hudson  Bay  basin. 
V.  The  Arctic  Archipelago. 


The  Domiixion  of  Canadat  was  formed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  in  1867.  This  extensive  country  borders  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  which  separate  it  from  the  United  States 
on  the  S.W.  Erom  Z«  Ontario,  the  St.  Lawrence  is  the 
bouDdary  as  far  as  Cornwall,  where  it  runs  directly  £., 
touching  Z.  Ohamplain  on  the  extreme  N.,  and  going  as 
far  as  the  Connecticut  river,  on  the  confines  of  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire.  A  mountain  ridge,  running  N.E., 
now  becomes  the  boundary  as  far  as  the  St.  Francis,  a 
tributary  of  the  river,  St.  John.  Chaleur  bay  and  the 
river  Patapediac  separate  it  on  the  east  from  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

•  The  Government  is  vested  in  a  Governor-General,  aided  br  a  Privy  Couodlt 


also  an  Upper  House  or  Senate  of  72  members,  appointed  for  Ule  by  mm,  and  a 
House  of  Commons  of  181  members,  elected  every  five 
t  It  possessed  a  reserve  force  of  about  700.000  milit 
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«,*,.„. 

89,  iS™. 

Popul..i.„, 

CapiUJa. 

Ontario   - 

121,260 

}  3,672,116 

TaiBJxto  (_L.O»Urh). 

(jnflbeo    - 

210^000 

Quebec  (i'(.  Lawrfja). 

MtwBranawick   - 

27,105 

286,777 

Fredericton  (Si.  Joh»). 

Huva  Scotia 

1S,620 

387,800 

Halifai  'fM.O. 

Bupcrt's  Land      - 

2,720,000 

270,000 

Fort  York  (A«(«Dii), 

BrltiahColnmbia- 

213,000 

85,000 

Victoria  (0.  of  Georgia) 

Friace   Edward 

2,173 

91,600 

Chariottetown  [if.W.iijr 

■s.) 

Isle 

VaniCobft 

11,360 

12,000 

Win^ipear. 

OanElda,  an  importaDt  possession  of  the  British  crown, 
is  divided  into  two  rather  unequal  parts  by  the  rivex 
Ottawa,  lying  between  the  parallels  of  45°  and  50°,  and  is 
about  1,300  in.  long,  and  horn  100  to  3-SO  broad.  Ontarto 
ia  almost  a  uniform  plain,  varied  by  gentle  undulations  ; 
while  Qu^JM  abounds  with  mountains,  forests,  rivers,  lakes, 
with  a  bold  and  rooky  eastern  shore.  It  has  a  long  and 
rigorous  winter,  extending  from  the  middle  of  October  to 
the  middle  of  April ;  but  has  great  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture. The  inhabitants  in  winter  adopt  warmer  clothing, 
consisting  of  fore,  &c.,  drive  in  light  carriages  or  sleighs 
drawn  by  one  horse,  visit  their  friends,  and  indulge  in 
oat-door  amusements.  In  this  season  also  the  trees  are 
hewn  iu  the  lumber  districts,  and  floated  down  the  rivers 
on  the  approach  of  spring,  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  whence 
much  of  the  timber  is  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries.  Wood  is  used  everywhere  for  fuel,  evea 
for  the. steam-boats  on  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Ontario,  with 
a  climate  less  excessive  and  a  shorter  winter,  produces 
abundant  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  maize,  barley,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  peninsula  between  Lakes 
Huron  and  Erie  is  exceedingly  productive  of  wheat.  Hare 
also  rich  wells  of  petroleum  have  been  diecoveied.   Qilebeo 
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has  also  an  important  trade  in  furs,  and  the  flaheries  of  the 
Dominion  are  the  most  valuable  in  the  world.  The  isle  of 
Anticosti  belongs  to  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Ottawa  (22,000)  (^Ottawa)  \sb,  well-bmlt city,  with  beautifal  pnUie 
ouildings,  the  most  attractive  being  the  New  Parliament  House. 
Selected  as  the  capital,  in  a  kind  of  neutral  position,  and  far  from  ths 
United  States  border,  it  is  central  and  appropriate.  It  is  a  great 
centre  of  the  lumber  trade,  the  timber  coming  down  the  river  in  great 
quantities,  whence  it  is  forwarded  to  Quebec.  It  has  a  large  number 
of  saw  miUs.  In  winter  the  temperature  is  sometimes  26^  below  sevo. 

Montreal  (130,000),  the  largest  and  most  commercial  town  in 
Canada,  is  on  an  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  which-is  here  panned 
by  the  Victoria  railway  bridge,  two  miles  long,  consisting  of  24  spans 
of  24-2  feet  each,  and  one  in  the  centre  330  feet.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  passes  over  it  Montreal  has  an  Anglican  and  a  Catholic 
cathedral,  splendid  docks,  and  great  export  trade  in  butter,  cheese^  &c; 
but  is  unhappily  every  fourth  year  visited  by  destructive  floods. 

Quebec  (65,000),  a  walled  picturesque  town*  on  a  promontqry  ever- 
looking  the  St.  Lawrence,  called  Cape  Diamond,  is  a  busy  shipping 
port  in  timber.  It  has  a  university,  two  cathedrals,  and  numerous 
public  institutions  of  great  merit.  Its  climate  is  cold.  Since  the 
introduction  of  iron  ships,  the  building  of  wooden  vessels  has 
declined.  It  is  700  m.  from  the  Atlantic ;  the  tide  lises  20  feet : 
languagfe  mostly  French.  It  was  taken  from  the  French,  1759,  and 
the  province,  ceded  1763.  Toronto  (50,000)  (Z.  Ontario)^  a  university 
city,  on  a  gently  rising  elevation,  bordering  a  capacious  bay,  presents 
an  imposing  appearance.  It  is  the  great  emporium,  of  Canadian 
grain  trade,  of  which  it  exports  immense  quantities ;  its  wharves 
extending  three  miles.  Five  lines  of  railway  run  from  the  town, 
whiph  has  also  hat  and  cap  maaufaoture.  It  has  two  cathedrals 
and  a  Normal  school.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Americans  in  1813. 
Kingston  (15,000)  (£.  Ontario)  is,  next  to  Quebec,  the  strongest 
town  in  Canada.  Several  islands  lie  near  in  the  lake.  It  is 
an  important  manufacturing  town.  Haxailton  (23,000),  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  lake,  is  of  great  commercial  importance,  a  market  for  the 
surrounding  country,  as  well  aif  a  seat  of  extensive  manufactures. 
Belville  (10,000)  has  iron  works  and  marble  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Coburg  (9,G00)  (X.  Ontario)  has  a  good  harbour.  Port 
Hope  (4,000),  and  Ostewa  (2,^00),  aire  important  stationB  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Bailway.  Brantford  (9,000)  is  a  town  with  transit 
trade.    Loudon  (20,000)  {ThaiM9\  has  wide  and  regular  streetiy  and 
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handsome  publio  buildings.  Cbatham  (9^0(>0)  {Thames)  is  an  impor- 
tant railwaj  flitatlon  near  X.  St.  Glair.  Woodstock  (4,600),  in  the 
midst  of  a  cattle-rearing'  and  wheat-growing  district)  has  good  schools, 
hotels,  etc  It  is  on  the  Great  Western  railway.  Ennisldllen  has 
Talnable  oil  springs.  Niagrara*  (2,000)  is  a  small  town  with^great 
transit  trade  between  Canada  and  New  Yorlr.  Brockville  (4,000)  (Si, 
ZmiT«M0#),and  Guelph  (6,000),  inland,are  stations  on  the  Grand  Tmnk 
Railway.  Three  Rivers  (7,000)  {Si.  Latcrenee),  midway  between  Que- 
bee  and  Hontreal,  is  built  of  wood.  It  has  an  extensive  timber  trade. 
Qravenhurst  (X.  Muskoka)  is  a  resort  of  tourists  for  the  northern 
lakes.  Bracebridge,  on  same  lake,  is  in  the  Free  Grant  Lands,  and 
is  a  healthy  fiiriiing  and  fowling  district. 

Among  the  less  known  towns,  with  at  least  3,000  inhabitants,  may 
be  mentioned — Bagot^  Barrie,  St,  Faul*t  Bay,  Brome,  Cape  Sanii^ 
Compton,  Jhtndat,  Edtoardaburg^  Egremont^  Fiitroy^  Oloueetierj  LaneasteTf 
L'ltlet,  Madoc,  Matilda^  New  Glasgow^  Newmarkei,  Orilliay  St,  John's^ 
St.  Joseph^  St.  Maurice,  St,  Thomas^  SheJ^ord,  Sherbrooke^  Sorel,  Stan" 
ateadf  Westminster,  and  Windsor. 

New  Bnmswickt  lies  on  the  guK  of  St.  Lawrence, 
between  Canada  on  the  N.,  Nova  Scotia  on  the  S.,  and  the 
United  States  on  the  W.  It  is,  in  many  places,  densely 
oovei^ed  with  plantations  of  lofty  pines;  has  important 
fisheries,  abundance  of  coal :  antimony,  copper,  and  lead 
are  found.  Cereals  and  green  crops  are  extensively  cul- 
tiyated.  The  climate  is  hardly  so  extreme  as  that  of 
Canada. 

Frederickton  (7,000)  {St,  John)  is  acentral  trade  mart.  St,  John's 
(20,000)  is  the  commercial  capital  of  the  province.  It  is  frequently 
wrapped  in  a  dense  fog.  Woodstock  (S^OOO)  (JSt.  John)  has  lumber 
trade. 

Nova  Scotia,  discoyered  by  Cabot,  in  1497,  was  first 
colonized  by  the  French,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 

*  The  Xiaffitmiiver  is  only  88  miles  long,  extending  from  L.  Erie  to  L.  Ontario ; 
and  the  Falls  are  within  a  few  miles  of  the  latter.  Two  miles  above  the  Falls  the 
grandest  rapids  in  the  world  occur,  lliere  are  three  Fidls— the  Horse  Shoe^  or 
Canadian  Fall,  2,000  feet  wide,  and  164  feet  high;  the  American  FaUf  €60  feet  wide, 
and  166  feet  high,  and  the  Central  Fall,  248  feet  wide,  and  165  feet  high.  Goat 
Jtland  is  between  the  first  and  second,  and  a  rock  between  the  second  and  third. 
Three  miles  below  the  Fall  is  the  whirlpool,  caused  by  an  abrupt  turn  in  the  river. 
Two  nules  below  the  Fall  is  the  International  Suspension  Bridge,  affording  a 
pedestrian,  carriage,  and  railway  thoroughfare. 

t  Its  inhabitants  include  the  descendants  of  the  French,  to  whom  it  belonged 
until  17G3,  the  descendants  of  the  Royalists  who  left  tbo  United  States  after  the 
peace  of  1789i  Britiah  settlers,  and  a  few  Indiaust 
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English  in  1627,  but  restored  in  1632.  At  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  (1713)  it  was  ceded  to  England.  One-fourth  of 
the  inhabitants  is  engaged  in  agriculture — the  forests  are 
important.  Coal  and  iron  are  plentiful,  and  gold  has  been 
found .  Codfish  are  caught  off  the  E.  coast  all  th  e  year  round ; 
mackerel  are  in  great  numbers,  and  salmon  still  more  plen- 
tiful in  the  rivers.  The  climate  is  agreeable  and  healthy.* 
Cape  Breton,  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  by  the  Gut 
of  Canso,  is  now  politically  united  with  it. 

Halifax  (30,000),  with  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  is  aa 
important  British  naval  station,  strongly  fortified.  This  is  the  nearest 
harbour  to  the  British  Isles,  being  only  1,800  miles  from  Gal  way.  It 
is  a  great  fish  market ;  and  lobsters  are  ezoeedingly  plentiful. 

Louisburgr,  the  capital  of  Cape  Breton,  is  almost  in  ruins.  Ann&polia 
has  a  good  port,  and  Liverpool  has  active  trade.  Windsor  (Avon) 
has  trade  in  gypsum. 

Rupert's  Land,t  lately  incorpbrated  with  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  and  formerly  known  as  Hudson's  Bay 
or  N.W.  Territory,  consists  of  -aji  immense  tract  W.  of 
Canada,  N.  of  the  United  States,  and  E.  of  British  Co- 
lumbia. It  includes  most  of  the  Arctic  regions,  already 
named.  The  surface  is  marshy  and  flat,  interspersed  with 
large  lakes  ;  and  the  rivers  seem  to  hesitate  in  what  direc- 
tion to  flow.  It  is  chiefly  a  fur-producing  district,  inhabited 
by  Indian  tribes,  the  climate  being  too  severe,  unless  in  a 
few  favoured  valleys,  for  colonization. 

York  Fort,  on  Hudson's  Bay,  is  the  chief  station. 

Manitoba,  with  an  admirable  climate,  lies  50  miles  N. 
of  Minnesota,  from  which  it  receives  the  Bed  River,  whicb 
is  frozen  from  November  to  April.  It  is  in  the  very  centre 
of  North  America,  2,000  miles  W.  of  Montreal,  and  600  «. 
from  Hudson  Bay.     The  population  consists  of  French, 

•  The  inhabitant*,  though  of  veiy  dilPcrpnt  ori'^in,  ore  no\?  much  mtermized. 
They  consist  of  dosfscadants  of  French,  Amoiicana,  Lincliish.  Scotch,  Irish^Gcnauu, 
and  Swiss,  with  a  feM  Negroes  and  Indiitna,  nil  toleran:;,  hospitable,  enteipiving, 
and  industiious.    Generally  spealcing  the  country  is  dreary,  and  the  f^oil  poor. 

+  The  Hudson's  liay  Company  was  formod  in  1670  **  under  the  auspices  of  Princt 
Buperi"  (towiiosciaiiuoi-y  this  disU'Lc'^  lb  now  n.  med),  for  tLb  purpose  of  trade  in 
furs,  fish,  etc.,  chiefly  got  from  the  luJiina,  at  t  o  foi'ts,  iu  barter.  Manitoba^iht 
pai-t  under  a  rt^gruhu*  govei-nment,  is  represented  in  the  Dominion  Parliantent  b/ 
four  members,  and  was  until  lately  kuowu  as  the  L'ed  Jiiver  JShtUament^ 
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Canadian,  British,  and  Scotcli  settlers,  the  latter  chiefly 
from  Sutherland,  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  The  re- 
sources of  this  country  consist  of  iron,  gold,  and  coal,  with 
a  dimate,  though  consisting  of  eight  months  in  the  year  of 
frost,  suited  for  the  production  of  cereals.  Indeed  there 
are  itnmense  tracts  of  the  best  wheat-growing  country. 

Winnipeg  (5,000)  has  saw,  planing,  and  woollen  mills ;  also  many 
faotories. 

Pembina,  near  the  United  States  border,  is  the  chief  town  for 
trade  with  that  country,  though  Fort  Garry  is  better  known. 

British  Columbia  lies  beyond  the  Eocky  mountains, 
and  includes  Vancouver,  Queen  Charlotte,  and  the  other 
adjacent  isles  (which  give  excellent  timber),  with  which  it 
was  incorporated,  1866.  This  district  extends  from  49^  to 
55^  N.  latitude,  and  from  116'  to  132°  E.  longitude.  The 
colony  was  formed  in  1858,  and  obtained  a  regular  legisla- 
tive council  in  1863.  It  possesses  admirable  agricultural 
and  pastoral  capabilities,  noineral  wealth,  splendid  timber 
forests,  an  indented  coast,  offering  great  commercial  facili* 
ties. 

Vancouver  Island,  with  an  area  of  16,000  square^ 
miles,  is  mostly  mountain,  and  barren  rock,  but  densely 
wooded.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  Johnston 
S^,  the  O,  of  Georgia  and  BL  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  Gold, 
coal,  and  cereals  are  the  chief  productions.  Fish  and  fowl 
are  abundant.  The  climate  has  a  close  resemblance  ta 
that  of  the  British  Isles. 

In  British  Columbia  the  Bocky  mountains  are  very  irregular,  but 
generally  in  three  chains.  The  passes  are  more  accessible  than  those 
farther  south.  Yellow  Htad  Fats,  at  the  head  of  the  Fraser  river,  is 
2,703  feet,  Vermilion^  4,944  feet,  and  Kanaakit,  5,980  feet  above  sea- 
level. 

Victoria  (6,000)  {O.  of  Oeorgict),  on  Vancouver  isle,  a  free  port,  iH 
the  capital  of  the  colony.  New  Westminster  ( Fraser)  is  a  small  town. 
Jariboo  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  gold-diggings.  Fort  Geco'flre  ( Fraser) 
8  the  nearest  town  to  these  diggings.  Nanaimo  ( Vancouver  J.)  ships 
large  quantities  of  coal.  Yale  and  Lytton  are  small  towns  on  the 
Fraser  river  of  modem  growth. 
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Prince  Edward  Island*  is  a  orostrshaped  <<  green 

isle  "  of  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  with  greatly  indented 
shore,  a  fertile  soil,  a  rather  mild  dimate,  and  an  undnlalr 
ing  surface.  Oats  is  the  principal  grain  crop ;  horses  are 
largely  exported ;  and  agriculture  and  fishing  are  the  chief 
industries.  It  is  free  ^m  the  fogs  of  Newfoundland,  bat 
in  winter  the  climate  is  seyere,  the  whole  gulf  being  frozen 
oyer ;  and  more  than  one-half  of  its  inhabitants  are  of 
Scotch  descent. 

Charlotte  Town  (7,000)  {Eilhhoro*  M,),ui  9,i^icixixeBqQA  site,  is  {he 
only  place  of  importance  in  the  island.  Bustice,  an  old  French  town 
near  magnificent  oyster  beds,  and  Summerside,  are  sea-side  resorts. 


NEWPOUNDLAND.t 

Newfoundland  is  a  large  island  on  Hie  N.E.  side  of 
the  guK  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  computed  that  one  third  of 
the  surface  consists  of  lakes,  swamps,  and  pools ;  but  its 
fisheries  are  yaluable,  and  form  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
people  from  May  to  October.  Seals  are  hunted  in  Mareh 
and  April.  It  is  noted  for  ''  fogs,  dogs,  and  fish."  Wheat, 
oats,  and  turnips  are  produced.  The  French  haye  tiro 
fishing  stations,  St.  Pierr$  and  MiqiteloUf  both  near  the  S. 
coast.     Area,  40,000  square  miles;  population,  161,500. 

St.  John's  (29,000)  is  a  town  of  much  commercial  importance,  witb 
a  good  harbour,  well  defended,  and  open  at  all  seasons, 

St.  Andrew's  (7,000)  is  a  rising  place. 

Labrador  is  now  a  dependency  of  the  aboye.  Its 
climate  is  very  severe,  but  its  fisheries  are  valuable,  par- 
ticularly that  of  seals.  Cod  and  salmon  are  also  caught 
The  bays  are  only  open  from  June  to  Beptember,  and  fev 
people  remain  here  during  its  severe  winter. 

Nadn  Fort,  the  capital,  has  an  annual  temperature  of  T*  below  zero. 

•  So  named  from  the  father  of  Queen  Victoria,  Edward,  Dake  of  Kent,  ifbo  was 
for  aome  time  a  popular  commander-in-chief  in  British  America. 

+  It  was  discovered  by  C^bot,  a  native  of  Bristol,  1497 ;  colonized  by  Sir  Qeoitje 
Calvert  (Lord  Baltimore),  1623 ;  waa  long  the  scene  of  rivalry  between  the  Freuou 
and  English  iishermen,  mitil  it  was  ceded  to  England  in  1713.  It  has  had  a 
tiovemor  and  a  House  of  Assembly  since  lb32. 
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Fisheries. — Besides  the  rich  cod  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  the  great 
lakes  are  stocked  with  tront,  herring,  pike,  bass,  and  *' white  fish." 

Mountains. — The  La  Cloche  mountain  or  tableland  runs  north 
from  the  E.  end  of  Lake  Huron.  Some  hills  are  in  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  Wotchish  mountains  run  through  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Rivers — ^The  St.  Lawrence  has  already  been  described.     Its  most 

important  tributaries  are  the  Ottawa,  800  mfles  long,  the  St,  Mauriee^ 

which  issues  from  L.  Crosaways,  250  m.,  and  Sagttenay,  rising  in  X.  St. 

John,  with  a  course  of  200  m.    These  three  rivers  water  the  best 

lumber  district  in  the  world.     The  Richelieu  runs  from  Z.  Champlain. 

The  Mackenzie  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  globe.     It  rises  in 

Mount  Brown  (Bocky  Mountains),  and  is  first  known  as  the  Atka- 

kasea,  and  a  more  N.  feeder,  Feaee  river ;  then  again  Slave  river.    It 

passes  through  (r.  Slave  Lake,  and,  under  the  name  MacJcenziey  enters 

the  Arctic  ocean ;  with  its  upper  waters,  the  Athabasca  is  2,000  m.  long.* 

The  Saskatchewan  is  formed  of  several  streams  from  the  Rocky 

mountcuns  in  the  S.W.  of  Rupert's  land.    It  enters  Z.  Winnipeg,  and 

under  the  name  Xelson,  enters  Hudson  Bay.  Its  course  is  about  1, 600  m. 

The  Asaiaiboine  runs  E.  through  Manitoba,  is  joined  by  the  Hed 

Jtiner  (only  70  m,  ai  which  is  in  British  territory)  from  the  United 

States,  and  enters  Lake  Winnipeg. 

The  other  rivers  are: — Into  Sudson  J^ayf — the  Great  and  Zittle 

WhaUf  Main^  Rupert,  Moose,  Albany,  Severn,  Hayes,   and  Churchill  or 

Mnglish;  into  the  Artie  ocean — the  Great  i^2«A,{  and  Coppermine;  the 

Thames   into    Lake    St.  Clair;    in   British   Columbia — the   Fraser 

(flowing  into  Vancouver's  sound),  the  Simpson  and  Stiekeen,  further  N. 

Lakes. — The  lakes  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : — (i.)  those 

drained  into  the  Arctic  ocean — Great  Bear,  Great  Slave,  Athabasca, 

Wollaston,  Ay  Inter,  and  Deer  lakes ;  (it.)  those  drained  into  Hudson 

Bay—  Winnipeg,   WinnipegosiSj  Granville  and  Manitoba ;   {iii.)   those 

drained  by  tiie  St.  Lawrence — Lake  of  the  Woods,  Superior,  Michigan, 

Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,    See  pp.  55  and  417.   Among  the  less  known 

lakes  are  Simcoe,§    Couchiohi^g)  Muskoka,  Sparrow,  Rosseau,  Joseph, 

and  Skeleton  Vernon. 

Education — There  is  an  ddtnirable  educational  system  in  Canada. 
The  schools,  which  are  numerous,  are  chiefly  supported  by  local  taxa- 
tion, and  placed  under  Government  inspection.  There  are  Ujjii- 
versities  at  Toronto  and  Kingston.  In  free  libraries,  literary  clubs, 
lecture  halls,  and  mechanics'  institutes,  Ontario  is  far  in  advance  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  inhabitants 
of  Quebec  are  of  French  origin,  and  use  the  French  language.  Those 
of  Upper  Canada  are  mostly  from  the  British  Isles. 

*  First  explored  by  Mackenzie,  a  Scotchman,  in  1789. 
i  This  bay  is  only  open  for  commerr^  two  months  in  the  year. 
'  t  At  its  month  tiie  survivors  of  the  Franklin  expeditLcm  perished,  abont  1848. 
\  The  largest  in  Ontario ;  it  is  30  m.  long  and  20  broad,  and  beaatifolly  wooded. 
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Bailways.—The  Grand  Trunk  nms  from  Portland,  on  the  Atlantic^ 
N.  W.  to  Richmond,  -vhence  it  extends  E.  almost  along  the  hank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Ceesarville ;  from  Richmond  it  runs  W.,  passes 
oyer  the  riyer  at  Montreal,  goes  along  the  north  bank  of  the  riyer, 
along  the  coast  of  L.  Ontario,  to  Toronto,  thenoe  directly  W.  to 
Samia,  and  ends  at  Detroit.  The  ''Great  Western  of  Canada  "  con- 
nects  Toronto  with  Windsor,  onliie  American  frontier — See  Toronto. 

Canals — The  Wetland  and  the  Erie  are  the  principal,  constructed 
on  the  Canadian  side  rotmd  the  Falls  of  the  Niagara. 


UNITED  STATES.* 

The  United  States  extend  from  British  America  to  the 
G,  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The 
most  northern  point  is  Barrow  Head ;  and  most  western 
cape,  Mendocino.  The  average  length  from  E.  to  W,  is 
about  2,500,  and  from  N.  to  S.  1,300  m.  There  are  about 
6,000  m,  of  coast  line. 

The  Goyemment  consists  of  a  President  J  elected  every  four  years  by 
the  Hotise  of  Jiepresentativee,  consisting  of  369  members,  elected  by  the 
thirty-eight  States  of  the  Union.  There  is  also  the  Senate  House, 
consisting  of  76  members,  two  from  each  State.  The  meeting  of  the 
Legislature  is  caUed  the  Congress. 

The  surface  of  the  United  States  consists  of  the  Atlantic  highlands, 
and  most  of  the  Pacific  highlands,  with  their  slopes  and  lowlands. 
A  sufficient  description  of  these  has  already  been  giyen.  This  is  a 
country  of  immense  industrial  resources,  boundless  national  wealth : 
spirited,  enterprising,  and  ingenious  habits. 

SIX  NORTH-EASTEBN  STATES.— NEW  ENGLAND. 


States. 

Area, 
Sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Capitals. 

1  Maine, 

2  New  Hampshiref 

3  Vermont,    - 

4  Massachusetts,! 

5  Rhode  Island, f  - 

6  Connecticut, t    - 

32,628 
9,411 

10,212 
7,600 

1,340 
4,761 

626,463 

318,300 

330,562 

1,467,361 

217,366 
687,418 

Augusta  {Kennebec), 
Concord  {Merrimac), 
Montpelier. 

Boston  on  Massachusetta  B. 
J  Proyidence  {Providence  river] 
(Newport  (^Atlantic), 
1  Hartford  {Connecticut). 
\  New  Hayen. 

*  These  consisted  originally  of  thirteen  states  (marked  thus  ^)  which  achieved 
their  independence  in  1783.  The  essence  of  the  constitution  consists  in  its  givioK 
power  to  each  state  to  legislate  for  itself,  subject  to  the  imperial  legislature.  Tlie 
territories  are  governed  directly  by  persons  apxwinted  by  the  imperial  government 

t  He  is  Commander-in-Chief  or  the  arm^,  appoints  ambassadors,  and  has  other 
important  privileges.  The  Yice-Fx^sident  is  chaiiman  ci  the  senate,  whose  mem- 
bers are  elected  for  six  years.  * 


miTEIl  8TATJt8. 
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eutes. 

^ 

«u... 

7  Sew  Tork,+ 

8  HewJeraey.t      ■ 
g  PennBjlTania,t    - 

10  Deiawar.-'.t 

11  Maryland,"1 

la  Yllg.llU.  w.t       - 

47,000 
8,320 

2^120 
13,9S0 
20,000 

90S,79* 
3,613,993 
123,016 
780,806 
4*6.616 

Albany  (ffurfjoB). 

Dover  (Jfln*.^.) 
Annapolis  (Severn). 
Charleston  (_£anau>ha). 

FIVE  SOUTH-EABTEBN  STATES. 


18  Virginia,  E.» 
14  North  Cuo1init,*f 
16  SoaChOoioliua,' ' 
le  Georgia, 't 


1.226.000 

i,oee,6u 

728,000 


Richmond  {Jamei). 
Raleigh  {A'tuii). 
C"lunibia  (Congarii). 

(CcoBnee)  [fihatla. 


SEVEH  SOUTHEBH  STATES. 


18  Akbania,' 

50,723 

095,001 

Montpomerr  {Alabama). 

IB    MlEEi  Bippl,*            - 

7W 

8,14,170 

Jackson  (ftnW). 

20  LoniBiana," 

a20 

732,7ai 

Baton  ilouge  {MUsUtippi'). 

31  Texas,*  - 

Austin  [Colorado). 

aa  AikauBsB, 

!>'/ 

mm 

483,179 

Little  Rotk  (Jriflniw). 

33  TenneesBC,* 

41 

000 

l,257.a83 

SastiriWe  (Cumberland). 

34  Kentucky,- 

42 

000 

1,321,000 

rmnkfurt  {Kentwkj/). 

FIVE  HOBTH-OEMTRAL  STATES. 


as  Ohio,     - 

39,128 

2,669,214 

Columbns  {Sciole). 

as  Uichlgan, 

60,000 

1,184.296 

Lansing  (Grand  riftr). 

a?  Infliin^  - 

37,000 

1,673,048 

Indianapolis  (  Whitf  rivtr). 

as  lUtnoli,  - 

63,000 

2,619,633 

Springfield  {Hangamin). 
SfadisonfJii^Artwr).' 

ae  VTUconsin, 

64,000 

1,666,167 

•  SkTs  StatM  bsfiin  thaUis  mr. 
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SIX  WESTERH  8TATX8. 


BIktet. 

^ 

PopulMUan. 

cpcw. 

30  MiBBOorl, 

31  Iowa,      - 
33  MlnDemU, 

as  KUEEB,    - 

84  NebTSBkB, 
SB  Co.anda, 

63,000 
60,000 
60,000 
80,000. 
120,000 
106,000 

1,715,000 

1,181.80! 
436,  fill 
362,872 
123,000 
39,706 

JefferaoD  atr  (Miuomi). 
Dm  Uouu*  (si,  Jfnno) 

Topeka  (ffon™.). 
UmahB  CMiueuri). 
Danvar  (SM.  Piatte  ritw). 

THBEE  PACIFIC  STATES. 


M  Callfoniit, 
3T  DregDO,  - 
88  HeToda,  - 


660,285 
120,000* 
42,491 


Sacramento  ISacramaUB). 
Salem  (H'lUaMKM). 
Canon  aty  {Otrtek). 


TBB  TEN  TEREITOBIEB  ANI)  OHB  DISTBICT. 

1  Washington, 

Gl.OfiO 

23,001 

Olympia  (A,js(  Surf.) 

a  DacotB,  - 

14,181 

BoUfi  (noar  the  Sunk,). 

143,(100 

20,694 

Vir^ia  (Jfi,«™r,> 

6  Dtali,      - 

lua.ooo 

Salt  Lalce  City  (/onto.). 

6  ArUona  ■ 

7  New  Mexico, 

101,000 

01,862 

Santa  Fe. 

89,600 

0,118 

Laramie  Ft.  {!f«rtA  FMIi)- 

0  Alasliii,    - 

10  Inflijn  Territory, 

Fort  Washita  (WwAfta). 

11  Columbia, 

131,080 

■Washington  {Potomac). 

Different  anangements  hare  been  made  in  the  claadfication  of  th* 
States;  and  tlie  terras  "  Atlantia  States,"  "OaH  States, "  "PadGe 
StAtea,"  &o.,  are  in  comtnon  use  among  geographerH. 


1-  Maine  borders  on  New  Brunswick  u)d  Canada,  being 
separated  from  the  former  b;  the  rivers  St.  Croix  and  Sf. 
John.  Its  surface  is  hiIl7,exteDsiTel7  wooded  in  the  N.  by  fir, 
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pine  and  beeoH  trees.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Penobscot 
and  the  KennebeCy  and  combines  commercial,  manufacturing, 
and  agricultural  industries,  together  with  fisheries  on  an 
extensive  scale ;  cottons,  woollens,  and  lumber  trade  being 
the  staples.     It  was  annexed  in  1820. 

Augusta  (9,000)  stands  on  the  Penobscot.  It  has  an  arsenal. 
Bangor  (18,289),  a  great  lumber  dep&t,  is  on  the  Penobscot.  Portland 
(31,413)  (Casco  B.),  the  largest  and  wealthiest  town  in  the  state,  has 
a  secure  harbour  and  active  trade,  particularly  in  winter,  when  it  is 
used  as  a  harbour  for  Canada,  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway  running 
thence  to  Montreal.  Bath  (8,000)  has  extensive  ship-building. 
LewiSton  (13,600)  is  of  modem  growth. 

2.  New  Hampshire  bas  only  18  miles  of  coast  line,  is 
low  towards  the  Atlantic  shore,  but  gradually  rises  towards 
the  interior,  where  the  White  mountains,  well  known  for 
their  sublime  scenery,  reach  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet. 

Concord  (12,241),  a  great  railway  centre,  is  noted  for  literazy  taste, 
it  has  an  excellent  library.  Portsmouth  (11,000)  is  an  actire  port 
and  an  important  naval  station.  Nashua  (10,343)  is  coming  into 
note.  Dover  (8,000)  is  the  seat  of  ship-bnilding  and  important  manu- 
factures. Hanover  has  Dartmouth  college.  Manchester  (23,536)  is 
an  important  manufacturing  town. 

3.  Vettmont  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
**  Green  mountains,"  and  the  verdant  cedar  and  pine  forests 
which  cover  a  good  deal  of  its  surface.  It  possesses  good 
marble  and  slate  quarries — annexed  in  1791. 

Montpelier,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town.  Burlington  (9,000), 
nicely  situated  on  Lake  Ghamplain^  is  a  more  important  town. 

4.  Massachusetts'* — noted  for  its  manufactures  of  tex- 
tile fabrics,  fisheries,  extensive  commerce,  and  literature — 
though  naturally  sterile,  is  now,  from  the  great  industry  of 
the  inhabitants,  exceedingly  productive.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Merrimae  and. the  Contieoticut,  Nearly  one-third  of  all  the 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  of  the  Union  is  produced  here,  and 
the  fisheries  are  exceedingly  valuable. 

•  fio  named  after  an  Indian  tribe,  \U  tosmer  oocuj^ants. 
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Boston  (250,526)  {ChsrUt),  oonneated  with  the  interior  bj  riyer, 
rail,  and  canal,  ranks  as  the  first  city  of  the  United  States  in  litera- 
ture. It  is  called  the  **  Pride  of  New  England,"  for  which  it  is  the 
commercial  emporium.  It  stands  on  an  uneven  promontory,  jutting 
out  into  the  bay,  and  is  the  centre  of  trade  in  ice,  which  is  obtained 
from  Wenham  Lake,  in  its  yicinity,  and  shipped  to  London,  India,  and 
France.  Printing  and  publishing  are  extensively  carried  on  here  as 
well  as  in  every  large  town  in  the  Union.  It  is  the  birth-place  of 
Br.  Benjamin  Franklin ;  and  here  the  insurrection  broke  out,  1775. 
This  city  has  the  largest  organ  in  the  United  States.  Its  harbour  ]a 
safe,  deep,  and  well  protected  by  islands.  Near  is  Bunker*  9  SiU^ 
where  the  royalists  defeated  the  Americans,  1775.  Cambridge 
(40,000),  four  miles  from  Boston,  has  the  Harvard  university,  founded 
1638,  and  attended  by  about  1,000  students.  Lynn  (28,233),  a  little 
more  north,  is  the  greatest  town  in  the  world  for  ladies*  boots  and 
shoes,  of  which  5,000,000  pairs  are  made  every  year.  Lowell  (4 1,000) 
{Merrimae)  is  a  rising  town,  with  so  much  cotton>making  that  it  is 
called  the  *' Manchester  of  America."  It  has  also  linen,  oazpetf, 
and  woollen  factories.  New  Bedford  (21, 000)  is  the  head-quarters  of 
the  American  whale  fishery.  Lawrence  (30,000)  is  a  few  miles  from 
LowelL  Here  is  the  largest  cotton  and  woollen  mill  in  the  world. 
It  covers  16  acres.  Worcester  (41,000)  is  a  very  handsome  town, 
with  important  railway  traffic.  Springfield  (27,000)  COonneetieut) 
has  an  arms  factory  and  cotton  trade.  Northampton  has  silk  manu- 
factures. Plymouth  (6,000)  contains  IHlgrim  Sally  which  comme- 
morates the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  here  from  England  in  the 
good  ship  Mayflower,  1620.  Fall  River  (27,000)  has  active  shipping 
trade.  Taiinton  (10,000)  has  hardware  trade,  and  at  Waltham 
there  is  the  g^atest  watch  factory  in  the  world. 

5.  Bhode  Island,*  the  smallest  state  in  the  Union,  is 

a  very  good  manufacturing  district,  with  splendid  dairies, 

and  prolific  fruit  gardens. 

Providence  (69,000)  has  extensive  commerce  and  numerous  manu- 
factures of  cottons  and  woollens.  Newport  (12,000)  is  a  favourite 
watering-place. 

6.  Connecticut,  divided  almost  equally  by  a  river  of 

the  same  name,  is  famed  for  the  variety  of  its  manufactures, 

and  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants. 

Hartford  (37,180)  {Connecticut),  in  the  interior,  and  Newhaven 
(50,000)  {Long  f.  Sound),  a  more  important  town,  are  used  as  capital 
alternately.  The  latter  has  been  called  the  **  city  of  elms,"  and  con- 
tains Yale  College,  with  a  splendid  library.     It  is  a  good  manu- 

*It  derives  its  name  from  amall  island  near  the  8h<««,  17  «.  Vsmg  and  8  broad. 
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faoturing  town.  Norwioh  (16,500)  and  Bridgreport  (18,000)  are 
modem  towns  of  growing  importance.  The  latter  has  traffic  with 
New  York. 

7.  New  York  is  the  most  important,  most  populous,  and 
most  industrial  state  of  the  Union.  It  lies  S.  of  Canada  and 
N.  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  almost  as  large  as  England.  It  is 
washed  by  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Champlain,  and  watered 
by  the  Hudsony*  the  Mbhawky  and  the  Genesee,  This  state 
has  every  variety  of  industry.  Mount  Maret/,  with  the 
mineral  springs  of  Saratoga  and  BalUton  at  its  base,  rises 
to  5,300  feet.  The  climate,  though  healthy,  is  severe  in 
the  north,  but  mild  in  the  south. 

Albany  (70,000)  (JSudaon),  the  state  capital,  is  145  m.  from  New 
York,  has  a  univenuty,  the  state  hall,  and  a  military  academy. 

New  Yorkt  (942,292)  {Hudson),  called  the  "Empire  City,"  stands 
on  Manhattan  Island,  which,  with  Staten:^  ^^^  Long  Islands,  encloses 
a  spacions  harbour.     The  streets  are  wide,  public  buildings  elegant, 
shops  and  hotels  exquisite.     This  is  the  largest  and  most  commercial 
city  in  the  Union,  being  the  American  emporium  of  political,  social, 
monetary,  and  commercial  life.     The  houses  are  generally  of  brick 
One  street,  Broadway ^  with  a  width  of  80  feet,  extends  N.E.  for  fouj 
miles.     Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  City  Hall,  Custom  Hous( 
(of  white  marble),  the  Hospital,  Exchange,   Arsenal,   and  Crysta' 
Palace.     Its  industry  consists  of  extensive  commerce  with  all  the 
chief  ports  of  the  world,  manufactures  of  steam  machinery,  ship- 
building, etc.    It  is  supplied  with  water  by  the  Croton  river,  a 
distance  of  33  miles.  In  this  city  every  one  rises  early,  and  works  hard. 

Brooklyn  (396,000)  {Long  Island),  which  may  be  considered  the 
dormitory  of  New  York,  is  the  principal  naval  station.  It  has  a 
white  marble  City  Hall.  Troy  (46,465)  (Hudson)  has  manufactures 
of  hardware  and  machinery  and  an  iron  foundry.  Buffalo  (118,000) 
(Z.  £rie)  is  the  chief  entrepdt  between  the  western  states  and  the 
Atlantic ;  has  a  ship-yard,  iron  foundries,  and  other  important  fac- 
tories. It  is  290  m.  from  New  York,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Erie 
canal.  It  was  taken  by  \he  British  troops  and  burnt  in  1812. 
The  town  has  huge  granaries,  where  the  com  for  the  European 

•  la  frozen  for  91  days  every  year.    It  has  exquisi  :.3  scenery. 

t  By  the  Dutch,  to  wnom  it  formerly  belonged,  it  wa<  called  New  Amsterdam :  but 
having  been  taken  by  the  English,  it  was  called  New  York  after  the  Duke  of  York. 

t  Staten  has  an  area  of  63  sq.^mls.  Long  Island  is  116  m.  by  30f  with  an  area  of 
1,600  square  miles. 
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marketis  tiored*  on  being  brought  fron  the  Teesels  of  the  lakes  to  the 
esnal  barges,  to  be  towed  by.  the  Hudson  rirer  to  New  York.  The 
distance  from  BufEalo  to  Chicago,  by  rail,  is  538  miles.  Bochester 
(35,000)  {Genesee)  has  large  floor  mills  and  a  nniversity.  Syracuse 
(43,000)  is  a  railway  centre  in  the  W.  of  the  state,  with  gre«t  commerdal 
activity,  particularly  in  salt  manufaotnre  from  brine-springs.  Utica 
(28,80 })  (Mohawk)^  an  important  town,  with  the  Lnnatic  Asylum  of  the 
state,  is  the  seat  of  Hamilton  College.  Oswego  (20,910)  (Z.  Ontario) 
is  an  active  port,  connected  with  Syraense  by  raiL  PoughkeepBie 
(20,000)  is  an  agricultural  town,  75  m.  N.  from  New  York.  Auburn 
(17,225),  on  the  railway  W.  of  Syracuse,  has  improving  trade,  a  Pres- 
byterian College,  the  state  prison,  and  carpet-making.  Elxnlra  (15,863) 
is  a  town  of  very  recent  date  ;  and  of  Cohoes  (15,357)  the  same  may  be 
said.  Plattsburg  (8,000)  is  a  port  on  Z.  Champlain.  Binghamptan 
(12,692)  is  a  railway  centre  in  the  S.  of  the  state.  Geneva  (7,000) 
(L.  Seneca)  is  a  handsome  town,  with  a  college.  Schnectady  (11,026) 
(Mohawk)  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  about  ▲.!>.  1620.  The  l&ie 
canal  passes  it,  and  goes  on  to  Troy.  Hudson  (8,000),  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  is  a  place  of  transit  trade.  Rome  (11,000)  isNJB. 
of  Syracuse,  on  the  railway.  Ogdensbupg  (10,076)  (8t,  Lawrmee) 
has  trade  by  the  river.  West  Point  {Hudson)  has  a  renowned  military 
college.  Saratoga  is  a  fashionable  watering-place.  Hera  General 
Burgoyne  surrendered  to  the  American  general,  Gkites,  1777« 

8.  New  Jersey,  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
near  its  mouth,  has  many  fine  watering-places  on  the  coast. 
The  surface  is  generally  flat,  with  a  few  sand-hills  in  the 
north.  It  stands  first  in  the  manufacture  of  **  silks,  trunks, 
and  yalises."    Its  climate  is  milder  than  that  of  New  York. 

Trenton  (9,000)  {Delaware)  was  the  scene  of  one  of  Washington's 
Tiotories  over  the  British,  1776.     It  has  an  agreeable  situation. 

Newark  (105,000)  {Passaic),  a  much  larger  town,  is  the  commercial 
capital.  Atlantic  City,  on  the  coast,  is  much  resorted  for  sea- 
bathing.* Princeton  has  the  state  college.  Jersey  City  (82,646) 
is  nearly  opposite  Brooklyn,  and  partakes  of  the  enterprise  and 
activity  of  New  York.  Burlington  (6,000)  is  a  neat  town  on  the 
Delaware.  Paterson  (33,600)  is  a  good  town,  with  manufactures  of 
cotton  thread,  machinery,  and  paper.  Blizabeth  (20,833)  is  of 
modem  growth.  New  Brunswick  (12,000)  is  much  eng^aged  in 
trade  by  the  canals.  Hoboken  (20,297)  is  an  important  town. 
Camden  is  opposite  Philadelphia,  of  which  it  is  really  a  suburb. 

*  Here  is  th&  well-known  hotel,  Mount  Vernon,  witii  8,600  sleeping  rooms. 
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9.  Pennsylvania  i^  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  fruit- 
ful province,  abounding  in  busy  industries.  It  touches  Lake 
Erie  towards  the  N.  W.,  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  on  the 
S.E.,  and  has  a  mountainous  surface,  the  Alleghanies 
traversing  it  in  a  broad  band.  The  E.,  watered  by  the 
Sttsquehanna  and  the  tributaries  of  the  BelaArey  is  flat 
and  uninteresting.  In  other  places  the  landscape  is  beau- 
iful.  Its  four  great  industries  consist  of  trade  in  petroleum, 
coal,  iron,  and  timber. 

PhlladelpWa  (674,000)  {Belaware)  until  i-B.  1800  the  capital  of 
the  Union,  is  handsomely  built  and  beautifully  laid  out  with  broad 
streets ;  has  a  statue  of  Fenn,  its  founder ;  and  still  retains  the  mint 
of  the  Bepublio.  It  ranks  next  to  New  York  in  population,  and  has 
a  park  containing  2,000  acres.  It  was  entered  by  the  British  after  the 
battle  of  Princeton,  1777. 

Harrisburs  (23,104)  {Sufquehanna),  the  seat  of  the  government,  is 
at  an  important  railway  centre.  Pittsburg  (86,000).  a  dark  gloomy- 
looking  city,  compact  and  well-built,  stands  at  the  junction  of  the 
lionongahela  with  the  Ohio,  is  called  the  ^'  Birmingham  "  of  America. 
Here  the  machinery  for  the  Mississippi  steamers  is  principally  made. 
AUegbany  (53,180),  "W.  of  Pittsburg,  of  which  it  is  almost  a  suburb, 
is  one  of  the  most  improving  towns  in  the  state.  Scranton  (36,092) 
is  a  town  with  active  trade.  Beading  (33,930)  is  an  important  rail- 
way eentre  with  extensive  trade  and  manufactures.  WiUiamsport 
(16,030)  {Susquehanna)  is  a  flourishing  town.  Lancaster  (21,295)  has 
trade  with  the  interior.  Brie  (i.  Erie)  (19,646),  and  Altoona  (10,690), 
are  fast-improving  places. 

10.  Delaware,  the  second  smallest  state,  extends  in  a 
narrow  strip  along  Delaware  bay.  Though  eminent  for 
iron  ship-building,  it  is  best  known  as  a  grain  and  fruit- 
growing district. 

Dover  (5,000)  (Jones'  i?.)  is  a  small  town,  with  the  state  buildings. 

Wilmington  (31,000)  (Brandy-wine)  is  a  very  important  and  sub- 
stantially-built town.  Its  manufactures  include  woollens,  cottons, 
steam  engines,  and  mill  machinery.  Its  flour  mills  on  the  Brandy- 
wine  are  very  large.  Here  a  battle  was  fought,  in  1777,  between 
Washington  and  Lord  Howe.  oR 
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11.  Maryland,*  with  a  very  irregular  shape,  curres 
round  Chesapeake  bay,  and  is  separated  from  Virginia  by 
the  Potomac.  It  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  produces  much 
tobacco. 

Annapoli8,t  (Severn)  is  an  important  place. 

BaItimo^267^d4)  (Fatapaeo)  the  fourth  city  of  the  ITnion,  a  gnat 
flour  mart,  U  the  chief  pcnrt  for  the  ahipment  of  tobacco,  in  whidi  it 
has  the  most  extensive  trade  of  any  city  in  the  world.  It  is  hand- 
somely  built,  14  m.  from  Chesapeake  bay.  It  contains  a  statue  of 
Washington  and  an  obelisk  to  commemorsite  the  unsuccessful  attack 
of  the  British  on  the  city,  1814,  on  which  the  names  of  the  defenders 
who  fell  are  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold.  Frederick  Gity  (7,000)  ib 
about  60  m.  N.W.  from  Annapolis. 

12.  Western  Virginia  is  a  hilly  district  which  adhered 
to  the  Federals  in  the  recent  civil  war. 

CharleBtox^  the  capital,  is  a  new  town  centrally  situated  in  the 
salt  district.  Wlieelinfif  (12,280)  {Ohio)  has  much  trade  by  river  and 
rail,  with  glass  and  iron  factories. 

13.  Virginiat  is  low  towards  the  coast,  and  much  broken 
by  inlets ;  but  it  is  in  many  places  marshy,  and  unhealthy 
in  summer.  Towards  the  W.  the  surface  is  more  elevated, 
well-wooded,  and  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  in  iron  and 
coal.  The  Foiomae,  which  receives  the  Shenandoah,  flows 
chiefly  along  the  northern  border  of  the  state.  The  JRappa- 
ha7inock,  the  Yorkf  and  the  James,  also  water  this  state. 
Maize,  wheat,  and  tobacco,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  corn  and 
flax,  are  the  chief  products.  It  ranks  first  for  tobaoeo. 
Oyster-beds  along  the  coast  extend  over  a  million  of  acres. 

Riclimond  (51,038)  {James) ^  about  100  w.  from  its  mouth,  has  fine 
public  buildings  and  large  tobacco  stores  and  factories.  It  suffered  very 
severely  in  the  late  civil  war,  being  the  Confederate  capital.  It  was 
taken  after  an  indefatigable  three  years*  siege  by  General  Grant,  1865. 

•  So  named  in  honour  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 

4  Bo  named  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne,  in  whose  reign  it  hecame  the  capital. 

X  The  oldest  state  in  tlie  Union— it  was  given  to  Sir  "Walter  Raleieh  bjr  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  whose  honour  the  state  was  named.  At  the  time  of  xh.e  civil  wai 
Weateru  Virginia  became  a  distinct  state. 
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Norfolk  (19)229)  {James)  is  anavid  station.  It  was  severely  injured 
In  the  war.  Portsmoutli  (10,492)  has  a  good  harbour,  a  navy-yard, 
ind  a  military  academy.  Fredericksbiirgf  {Rappahannock),  half-way 
b^ween  Richmond  and  Washington,  was  the  scene  of  severe  fighting 
in  the  late  war.  Petersburnr  (18,950)  {Appomattox)  was  the  scene  of 
an  attack  and  dreadful  repulse  of  the  Northerns.  Harper's  Ferry 
{Potomac),  amidst  the  finest  scenery  in  all  America,  is  50  miles  above 
Washington :  often  crossed  iand  recrossed  by  the  combatants  in  the 
late  war.  Alexandria  (13,670)  {Potomac),  a  watering  place,  is  the 
seat  of  floor,  maize,  and  tobacco  trade.  Gteorgetown  {Potometc) 
(11,384)  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Washington,  and  partly  in  the 
distadct  of  Columbia.  It  has  a  Catholic  college.  Yorktown  was  the 
84)enie  of  liord  Corawallis's  surrender  with  an  English  force  in  1781. 

14.  North  Carolina,  lying  S.  of  Virginia,  with  a  low, 
swampy  plain,  60  m,  broad  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the 
Blue  Riige  mountains,  which  attain  an  elevation  of  5,500 
feet  on  theW.,  is  a  productive  state,  cotton,  rice,  and  indigo 
being  raised  in  the  E.  (an  unhealthy  district),  and  wheat, 
maize,  and  tobacco  in  the  W.,  or  elevated  region — a  salu- 
brious district.  Tar^  pitch,  and  turpentine  are  largely  pro-* 
duced.  Though  many  rivers  run  into  the  Atlantic,  yet  no 
good  harbours  are  found,  bars  and  sand-banks  rendering 
navigation  along  the  coast  dangerous.  MitchelVs  Peak  rises 
above  6,000  feet.     Some  gold  and  iron  are  found. 

Baleigh  (6,000)  (near  the  Neuse)  is  a  thriving  town,  and  has  a 
gpood  state-house  of  granite. 

Fayetteville  (6,000)  {Cape  Fear)  is  a  busy  town,  with  an  armoury. 
Beaufort,  with  a  good,  harbour,  is  the  only  port  on  the  coast. 
Wilmington  (13,446)  {Cape  Fear),  standing  40  m,  from  the  sea,  with 
powder-mills,  is  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  state,  and  is  also 
an  important  manufacturing  town.  Newbem  (5,000)  {Neuse)  has 
increasing  commerce,  and  a  pleasant  situation. 

15.  South  Carolina,  a  little  smaller  than  Ireland,  has 
physical  features  resembling  N.  Carolina,  but  better  har- 
bours :  the  sea-coast  is  bordered  with  islands.  The  flat  or 
eastern  district  is  80  m.  broad,  and  deeply  covered  with 
forests ;  further  inland  is  the  sandhill  region,  60  miles  in 
width;  and  stiU  further  inland  the  highland  district,  with 
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a  belt  of  table-land,  a  precipitous  'descent  on  the  E.  and  a 
gradual  accHvity  to  the  mountains  on  the  W.  Table 
Mountain  rises  4,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Cotton*  and 
rice  constitute  the  staple  productions,  both  being  largely 
exported  to  England.  The  principal  rivers  are  Santeej 
Cooper,  Ashley,  and  the  Savannah;  the  latter  forming  the 
southern  boundary. 

Columbia  (9,000)  {Congaree)  has  wide  streets,  and  many  liandsome 
public  buildings. 

Charleston  (48,966),  the  most  commercial  town  of  the  E.  States, 
south  of  the  Potomac,  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  the  rlTerF 
Ashley  and  Cooper,  is  well-built,  and  much  healthier  than  the  sur- 
rounding country,  but  was  gteatly  injured  in  the  recent  war,  which 
broke  out  here  11th  April,  1861. 

16.  Gteorgiat  is  just  as  large  as  England  and  Wales. 
It  produces  abundance  of  rice,  and  the  best  cotton,  indigo, 
and  tobacco,  is  exceedingly  swampy,  and  the  coast  for  four 
or  five  miles  inland  is  a  salt  marsh.  A  chain  of  islands, 
which  yield  the  best  cotton,  border  the  shore.  Its  feurface 
gradually  rises  towards  the  W.,  while  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains  attain  an  elevation  of  1,500 /iJ.;  and  beyond 
which  there  is  a  very  fertile  country,  of  diversified  surface. 
Gold,  copper,  and  iron  have  been  found,  but  cotton  and 
rice  are  the  staple  products. 

Atlanta  (21,789)  {Chattahoochee)  was  burnt  by  Sherman  in  the  late 
war.  It  is  an  important  railway  centre.  MilledgrevUlo  (5,000) 
{Oconee)  is  in  a  rich  cotton-growing  country.  Athens  {Oconee)  is  the 
se^  of  the  state  university.  Savannah  (28,235)  {Savannah),  advan- 
tageously situated  for  commerce,  stands  on  a  bank  50  feet  above  the 
water,  15  m.  from  the  sea;  has  spacious  and  regular  streets,  handsome 
public  buildings  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  trees;  and,  since  the 
draining  of  the  contiguous  swamps,  is  decidedly  a  healthy  city. 
Most  of  the  commerce  of  the  state  passes  through  it.  This 
town  was  captured  by  Sherman,  1865.  Augusta  (15,389)  {Savannah), 
at  tlie  head  of  its  steamboat  navigation,  is  the  g^at  commercial 
emporium    of   the   interior,  has   cotton  and  kaolin    manufactures, 

*  American  cotton  is  of  two  kinds— the  Upland  and  the  Long  StapUi^  or  8m  Island; 
the  latter,  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  long  and  silky,  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  is 
largely  produced  in  the  islands  which  fringe  the  shore  of  this  state. 

■i-  Forests  abound  in  this  state  as  well  as  in  the  Garolinas  which  not  only  yield 
timber,  but  a>io  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine. 
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and  is  connected  with  Hamburg  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  river  by  a 
brid«;e.  Ma9on  (10,810)  (Ocmulgee)  had  only  a  cabin  in  1822,  but 
now,  on  account  of  its  extensive  and  increasing  cotton  trade,  is  an 
important  town.  Columbus  (20,000)  {Chattahoochee)  at  which  six 
railways  centre,  430«n.  from  the  sea,  is  a  modem  town,  largely  engaged 
in  manufacturing  cotton,  iron,  brass,  and  agricultural  implements. 
Darien  {Alatamalia)^  also  an  improving  town,  has  trade  in  lumber  and 
cotton ;  and  St.  Mary's  [St,  Mary's)  has  a  deep  and  commodious 
harbour.  Boxne,  an  inland  town,  is  now  an  important  iron  manu- 
facturing seat. 

17.  Florida,*  a  long  peninsula,  has,  generally  speaking, 
a  level  surface,  interspersed  by  numerous  ponds,  lakes, 
and  swamps.  Timber  is  a  valuable  product ;  sugar  and 
rice  are  largely  raised ;  and  vast  herds  of  cattle  reared. 
The  climate,  during  the  three  hottest  months,  is  extremely 
imhealthy.    Oranges,  dates,  and  figs  are  produced. 

Tallahassee,  the  capital,  contains  the  state  senate  house,  and  many 
splendid  public  buildings.     It  is  in  the  N.W. 

Kej-WeBt  (Thompson's  Island),  a  naval  station,  has  a  g^ood  har- 
bour. It  commands  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  St.  Aufirus- 
tine  (4,000)  [Atlantic),  the  oldest,  town  in  the  Union,  has  some 
bnildingB  in  the  Spanish  style ;  it  is  surrounded  by  orange  groves. 
Jacksonville  [St,  John's)  is  a  flourishing  commercial  depdt.  Pen. 
saoola  [Pmsaoola  B.),  an  important  naval  station,  carries  on  exten- 
sive lumber  trade. 

18.  Alabama  has  a  low  southern  district,  50  im.  wide, 
covered  with  pine  trees,  cjrpress,  etc. ;  but  is  hilly  in  the 
centre  and  somewhat  mountainous  in  the  N. — the  great 
Alleghany  chain  terminating  in  the  N.E.  Extensive 
forests  abound,  fertile  valleys  border  the  rivers,  and 
treeless  prairies  clothed  with  herbage  extend  far  and 
wide.  Eiee  and  sugar  are  largely  produced  near  the 
gulf ;  marble,  coal,  and  iron  are  found  in  the  centre,  and 
gold  in  the  north.     The  climate  is  almost  tropical. 

•  This  name  formerly  Included  a  much  larger  territory,  extending  as  far  W.  as 
the  Misowippi.  The  "  Florida  Keys,"  a  range  of  islands  on  the  south  and  south- 
east coast,  between  which  and  the  mainland  runs  a  navigable  channel,  are  said  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  vhirh  here  seaads  currents  towards  tb«  ijiore 
called  "  eddies."  a  great  obstruction  to  navigation. 
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Montgomery  (10,5S8)  {Alabamm)  exports  cotton. 

MobUe  {Mobile)  (32,034),  a  commeicial  depot  for  this  State,  and 
pflft  of  Greorgia  and  Mississippi,  stands  on  a  dry  and  elevated  spot, 
has  a  good  harbour,  and  is  largely  engaged  in  the  export  of  cotton. 
It  has  a  Catholic  college.  Here  the  northern  fleet  was  defeated  in 
18G4.  Wetumpka*  (8,000)  has  important  mineral  waters.  Tus- 
caloosa  {Black  Warrior)^  in  the  centre,  is  a  great  resort  of  steam- 
boats ;  has  the  State  University,  and  some  good  public  buildings 
Florence  {Tennessee)  is  a  thriving  place,  with  a  Methodist  College. 
Birmingham  (5,000)  is  a  modem  iron  and  coal  seat. 

1 9.  Mississippi,!  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  is,  in  the  S.,  for  100  miles  inland,  a  champaign 
country,  covered  with  a  pine  forest,  interspersed  with 
marshes.:^  Further  N.  the  surface  is  more  elevated,  with 
a  more  agreeable  aspect,  a  very  productive  soil,  cotton 
being  the  staple  crop.  The  olive  and  fig  flourish  in  the 
south  of  the  state,  and  the  apple  in  the  hilLai 

Jackson  {Pearl)  is  ill  a  nice  position,  and  has  the  nsnal  state 
public  buildings. 

Natchez  (8, 000)  {3r%8»is8%ppC),  the  most  important  town  in  the  state, 
stands  310  m.  above  New  Orleans ;  is  divided  into  two  parts — one  on 
the  margin  of  the  river,  consisting  of  warehouses,  boarding-houaes 
for  boatmen,  etc. ;  the  other  on  a  bank  300  feet  high,  is  the  residenoe 
of  the  chief  citizens,  has  wide  streets,  ornamented  with  groves  of 
orange  and  other  trees.  Large  vessels  come  up  to  the  town ;  but  iti 
river  and  inland  trade  is  much  in  excess  of  that  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  is  a  great  cotton  mart.  Vicksburgr  (12,448),  106  m.  mow 
N.,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  several  eminenoes,  around  which 
numerous  plantations  flourish*  It  also  exports  much  cotton,  and  was 
a  stronghold  of  the  CSonfederates  in  the  Civil  War. 

20.  Louisiana, §  having  along  sea-board  on  the  gulf, 
lies  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  and  E.  of  the  Sabine  river. 

•  '•  Ont  otit  of  the  forest"  in  1832,  had  6,000  inhabitants  in  1862. 

4  Two  tribes  of  Indians,  the  Choctaws  and  Ghickasaws,  inhabited  this  state  until 
about  the  year  1830. 

%  The  Tazoo  swamp  runs  north  of  the  xiyet  of  same  name,  for  175  miles,  and  50 
in  breadth,  containing  7,000  square  miles ;  is  sometimes  inundated  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, when  it  appears  a  vast  marine  forest.  The  head  branch  of  the  Yazoo,  called 
the  Cold  Water  Hiver,  communicates  with  the  Mississippi  by  a  **  bayou"  or  creek 
called  the  Yazoo  Pass. 

\  Its  inhabitants  were  prindpally  French  and  RTwnish  colonists,  n<yw  merged 
with  immigrants  trxxm  oUier  countries.  It  is  so  named  in  honour  of  Lonia  XIV.  The 
district  around  was  purchased  from  France  in  ISUJ,  and  Louiaianik  beoune  a  state 
in  1812. 
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Three-fourths  of  the  surface  consist  of  one  continuous  plain  ; 

vast  prairies  are  found  here,  over  which  herds  of  deer  and 

buffaloes  roam  ;  and  the  periodical  overflow  of  the  great 

river  is  kept  off  the  plantations  by  a  kind  of  embankment 

called  a  levee.     Cotton  and  su§far  form  the  principal  produc* 

tions,  immense  quantities  of  both  being  grown.     The  Eed 

River  runs  through  the  state  in  a  S.E.  direction  to  join 

the  Mississippi.     Near  its  course  many  lakes  are  formed 

by  the  surplus  waters. 

New  Orleans*  (191,418)  (Mississippi),  the  third  commercial  town 
in  the  country,  is  the  chief  shipping  port  for  the  immense  tract 
drained  by  the  Mississippi,  a  river  which  earries  down  immense 
deposits,  causing  great  dredging  at  its  mouth,  from  which  the  city 
standfi  105  miles,  in  a  low  position ;  but  its  streets  are  wide  and 
well  laid  out,  running  at  right  angles  or  paralleL  As  to  commerce 
the  situation  is  happy.  Opposite  the  city,  the  river  is  about  half  a 
mile  wide,  and  150 /f.  deep.  Immense  quantities  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
sugar,  molasses,  etc.,  are  annually  exported,  besides  flour,  coffee,  and 
other  articles.  Amongst  its  public  buildings  are  the  State  House, 
the  Custom  House,  Exchange,  the  Mint,  the  Catholic  Cathedral  (an 
imposing  building  with  fbur  towers),  the  TTrsuline  Convent,  the 
College  of  Orleans,  several  hospitals,  theatres.  Hotel  St.  Charles,  etc. 
In  1862  it  was  taken  by  the  Federals ;  but  in  1815  the  English  Greneral 
Pakenham  was  here  repulsed  by  the  American  General  Jackson. 

Baton  Bouge  {Mississippi),  by  the  river  130  m.  from  iV.  Orleans, 
with  an  arsenal,  has  many  houses  erected  in  the  French  and  Spanish 
styles.  It  stands  on  an  emineiice  20  ft,  above  high-water  mark,  and 
has  lately  become  a  great  shipping  port.  Alexandria  {^Red  Hiver) 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  cotton  district. 

21.  Texas  has  a  very  fertile  soil,  producing  cotton  of 
the  very  best  quality.  It  has  mountains  on  the  N. 
frontier,  which  are  covered  with  snow  many  months  of  the 
year.  It  slopes  from  the  N.W.  to  the  O,  of  Mexico. 
Sugar  and  cereals  are  largely  produced.  Peaches,  cayenne 
pepper,  and  vanilla  are  much  grown.  This  state  is  rich  in 
minerals.  , 

Austin  (4,000)  {Colorado)  is  only  known  as  the  capital.  Houston 
(Bt{ffalo)  is  more  important.  Galveston  (13,818)  {Coast)  is  theprin- 

*  It  belonged  to  Spain  and  to  France;  at  present  its  langoafe  is  a  complete 
medley  of  FKaach,  Spanish  and  Enylioh. 
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cipal  port.  It  stands  on  a  low',  sandy  isle ;  its  wharv^es  extend  two 
miles ;  and  its  exports  rank  next  to  those  of  N,  Orleans.  San  Antonio 
(12,256),  S.W.  from  Austin,  is  a  growing  town. 

22.  Arkansas,"*^  bo  named  £rom  a  river,  is  forest  and 
prairie  land,  flat,  hilly,  and  mountainous,  as  it  recedes  from 
the  Missisi^ppi,  in  many  places  exhibiting  extreme  sterility. 
Timber  is  a  staple  product.  Minerals  are  largely  exported. 
Indian  com  and  cotton  are  the  other  chief  productions, 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  abundant. 

little  Bock  (6,600)  {ArJeansas)^  the  capital,  stands  300  m.  from 
the  Mississippi,  on  a  high  rocky  cliff;  hence  its  name,  which  was  at 
first  applied  in  jest.     A  railroad  oonnects  it  with  Memphis. 

Van  Buren  (35,000)  is  a -commercial  town  in  the  W.  JBatuvilU 
(  White  river)  is  a  rising  town.  Selena,  Napoleon,  and  Columbia  (ITm- 
si8sippi)y  are  the  next  most  important  places  in  the  state. 

23.  Tennessee  is  drained  by  the  Cumberland  and  Ten- 
nessee rivers,  which  wind  through  it,  and  the  Mississippi, 
which  touches  it  on  the  W. ;  the  district  between  the  two 
last-named  rivers  being  an  undulating  plain.  In  the 
middle  the  surface  is  hilly,  and  in  the  E.  mountainous.  The 
soil  is  various :  on  the  mountains  barren,  in  the  valleys 
fertile,  and  in  the  western  plain  a  rich  mould  of  extraor- 
dinary productiveness.  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  produced 
in  great  abundance,  saltpetre  is  exported,  and  also  cattle 
from  the  E.  Iron,  gold,  coal,  and  salt  are  the  chief 
minerals. 

Nashville  (26,865)  {Cumberland)  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a 
university,  many  fine  public  buildings,  and  active  trade. 

Clarksville,  further  down  the  Cumberland,  is  a  thriving  little  place. 
Knoxville  {Hahton)  is  declining.  Memphis  (40,226)  {Jditeieaippi) 
is  becoming  of  great  commercial  importance. 

24.  Kentucky  lies  W.  of  Yirginia,  andN.  of  Tennessee. 
It  has  the  Ohio  river  on  the  K  for  367  m.,  the  rapids 

•  It  was  only  in  1818  it  becaxne  a  separfito  territory,  and  in  1636  it  ma  admitted 
as  a  state.    Wild  turkeys,  in  immense  flooka,  axe  fovmd  in  the  woods. 
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on  which  at  Louisville  are  avoided  by  a  canal.  The  Cum- 
berland mountain  is  on  the  S.E.  The  surface  is  very- 
varied — mountainous  on  the  E.,  hilly  near  the  Ohio,  with 
many  nice  valleys  interspersed.  GChe  soil  rests  upon  a  bed 
of  limestone,  which  ia  about  eight  feet  below  the  surface. 
There  are  several  caves  which  form  the  greatest  subter- 
ranean curiosity  in  the  world.  The  crops  are  hemp, 
tobacco,  and  maize.  Salt  springs  are  numerous :  and  this 
state  ranks  first  for  whiskey  distillation. 

Frankfort  {Kentucky),  amidst  bold  scenery,  has  a  capitol  of  white 
marble,  picturesquely  built.  Lexinfirton  (14,801),  the  oldest  town  in 
the  state,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  district,  ia  a  remJEirkably  neat-built 
town,  with  cotton  and  woollen  factories.  Louisville  (100,753)  {Ohio), 
a  well-built  town,  the  cent;re  of  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  state, 
is  reached  by  large  boats  by  mean^  of  a  canal,  and  is  extensively  engaged 
in  trade  and  manufactures.  Near  it  is  the  extraordinary  mammoth 
cave.  Maysvllle  {Ohio)  is  a  trade  centre,  much  frequented  by 
«team-boats.  Newport  (15,087),  and  Covinarton  (24,605),  opposite 
to  Cixuiinnati,  both  -on  the  Licking  river,  are  rising  towns  of  modern 
growth,  the  former  a  fashionable  watering  place. 

25.  OhiC^  an  enterprising  and  populous  state,  lies  S.  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  W.  of  Pennsylvania ;  is  level  in  the  N.  and 
centre,  but  hilly  in  the  E.  and  S.E.,  with  great  tracts  of 
meadow  land  along  the  Ohio  and  other  rivers.  Bich  iron 
and  coal  mines  are  found  in  the  east  of  the  state. 

Columbus  (31,274)  {Scioto)  the  capital  of  Ohio,  is  regularly  built, 
with  a  square  in  the  centre,  around  which  many  of  the  public 
buildings  are  ranged.    It  is  near  the  centre  of  the  state. 

Cindnnati  (216,239)  (OAto),  with  streetsf  running  in  regular  pa- 
raUei  lines,  has  been  called  "  Que^i  of  the  West/'  and  is  a  great 
modem  conuneroial  emporium.  Among  its  establishments  of  industry 
are  *^  brass  and  iron  foundries,  cotton  mills,  rolling  and  slitting  nulls, 
saw  and  flour  mills,  chemical  works,  etc.;"  and  above  3,000  steam- 
boats arrive  here  annually.  The  manufacture  and  export  of  house- 
hold f  umituTQ  afford  important  sources  of  employment. 

Portsmouth    (10,592),   already  mentioned,  is    in  an   important 

*  The  Ohio  Canal,  trom  Portsmouth  on  the  Scioto,  to  the  Musldn^n™  riv«r,  thence 
to  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  310  xuiles,  and  the  Miami  Canalj  from  Cincinnati  to  the 
Wabash,  and  thence  to  the  Erie  Canal,  together  with  the  Pennaplvania  Canals  85 
mifes  long,  reflect  the  greatest  of  edit  <m  the  enteiprise  and  spirit  of  tike  inhabitaatB. 

t  Seven  of  these  are  66  feet  iride  and  132  yards  apart. 
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position  for  oonmefDa,  and  li«i  nanj  nmrnfaetaries  of  iron,  naib^ 
etc  ZaoesviUo  (10,011)  (Mauifingitm)  has  water  oommunication  with 
Xew  York  and  New  Orieaoa.  There  are  floor,  paper,  and  saw  mOls. 
EamUton  (11,081)  (JTwini),  and  Acron  (10,006),  are  modem  towns. 
Clevelaad  (92,829)  (Z.  Erie),  a  moat  important  port,  stands  on  an 
elevated  plain  at  the  month  of  the  Ohio  canal,  withasplendid  harboar, 
•ectue  andacceHsible.  Toledo  (31,^84),  a  pcnrt  on  W.  of  same  lake, 
is  an  important  railway  oentre.  Huion,  farther  W.,  is  the  centre  of 
an  indontrial  district,  and  Nwrfolky  in  a  highly  fertile  ooontry,  has 
some  manufactures.  Dasrton  (30,473)  {Mad),  has  important  cotton 
and  iron  factories,  with  machinery  worksw  Portlaiid,  a  busy  and 
growing  port,  has  a  good  harbour.  Sandusky  (13,000)  (Sandusky) 
is  a  rising  port  Springfield  (12,600)  (Mad)  is  an  important  town, 
with  flour,  woollen,  and  paper  mills,  and  ixon  foundries,  and  trade  in 
com,  cattle  and  hogs. 

26.  Michigan  is  a  peninsula,  with  a  flat  surface,  except 
in  the  N.,  where  Porcupine  mountain  rises  to  2,000  fi. 
This 'State  has  a  rocky  coast.  It  is  drained  by  numerous 
rivers,  which  flow  into  the  lakes,  and  is  a  flat  country,  with 
a  central  table-land  of  a  slight  elevation,  and  sand-hills  in 
many  places  along  the  coast.  Wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops.  It  has  a  mild  and 
temperate  climate.    There  are  vety  productive  copper  mines. 

Detroit  (79,i577)  (on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  runs  from  X. 
St.  Clair  to  X.  Erie)  has  an  admirable  situation  for  commercial 
purpoRcs  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  Its  wharves  are  crowded  with 
steamers,  which  ply  to  Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  other  places.  Jackson 
(11,447)  (Orande  It.)  is  an  important  town  with  the  state  prison. 
Lansing  is  a  small  and  unimportant  place. 

27.  Indiana,  lies  S.  of  Michigan,  W.  of  Ohio,  and  for 

860  m.  separated  from  Kentucky  by  the  Ohio  river,  is  in 

some  places  hilly,  though  there  are  no  mountains.     This  is 

a  fine  agricultural  state,  exporting  beef,  pork,  cattle,  horses, 

swine,  corn,  tobacco,  etc.    Its  coal  beds  are  very  extensive. 

Indianapolis  (100,244)  (JFAffo  B.)  stands  on  a  plain,  and  is  called 
the  *•  railnmd  city,**  about  a  dosen  lines  converging  to  it ;  has  spacioun 
stitw^tH  and  handsome  puhUo  buildings.  I^wrenceburg  (10,000) 
{Ohio)  carries  on  extonaivo  trade,  but  its  low  situation  renders  inun- 
dations frequent  Madiaon  (10,709),  about  60  m.  further  down  the 
riTer«  has  a  good  trade.    New  Albany  (15,896)  is  tiie  largest  town 
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in  Inditina,  next  to  the  capital.    Michiffan  {Lake)  has  an  imsafe  har- 
bour, the  lake  shore  being  skirted  with  bare  lofty  sand-hills. 

28.  Illinois,  a  fertile  and  improving  state,  lies  W.  of 
Michigan  and  Indiana.  It  is  chiefly  bounded  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio,  and  Wabash  rivers.  Generally  speaking, 
the  S.  and  middle  of  the  state  are  level,  and  the  N.W. 
hilly.  Its  grand  prairie  (devoid  of  trees),  is  150  m.  long, 
and  10  m,  wide.  Maize  is  the  staple  crop;  wheat  and  rye 
are  also  largely  grown.  Thousands  of  hogs  and  cattle  are 
reared  and  exported.  Coal  is  found.  In  the  N.W.  lead  is 
found  in  immense  quantities. 

Springrfleld  (17,400)  {Sangamoii)  is  an  important  railway  centre, 
190  m.  from— Chicago*  (450,000)  {Chicago  and  L.  Michigan),  is  now  a 
flourishing  port,  with  an  artificial  harbour ;  has  magnifloe»t  public 
buildings.  This  town  was  founded  in  1833,  and  has,  with  giant 
strides,  doubled  its  population  every  four  or  five  years.  It  is  the* 
centre  of  the  great  railway  system  of  the  W.,  ten  or  twelve  lines 
converging  to  it — the  greatest  "grain  dep6t**  in  the  world,  the 
greatest  hog  market^  and  one  of  the  greatest  timber  marts.  It  has  an 
immense  stock-yard,  and  several  pork-packing  houses,  where,  in  the 
busy  season,  4,000  pigs  are  daily  killed.  In  1871,  at  least  12,000 
houses  were  burned,  including  the  wholesale  stores,  hotels,  newspaper 
offices,  etc.  It  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  opening  in  the 
centre  of  the  lake.  Alton  (7,000)  (Mississippi)  is  a  western  dep6t, 
with  fast  increasing  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Peoria  (22,840) 
{Illinois)  ia  also  an  important  railway  centre.  Aurora  (11,162),  in 
the  N.E. ,  partakes,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  great  industry  oi 
Chicago.  Nauvoo  {Mississippi)  was  the  former  abode  of  the  Mor- 
mons. Gedena  (9,000)  is  an  imp6rtant  railway  centre.  Here  are 
rich  and  productive  lead  mines.  Bock  Island  has  trade  both  by 
river  and  rail. 

29.  Wisconsin,  stretching  from  the  Missouri  to  Michi- 
gan, is  a  vast  table-land ;  but  in  some  places  there  is  a 
swampy  marsh.  The  climate  is  severe  in  winter  ;  and  ex- 
tensive pine  and  oak  forests  cover  much  of  the  surface. 
Lead  is  abundant,  and  iron  ore  is  found  near  L.  Michigan. 

Madison  City  (6,CO0)  (Mock  £.),  the  capital,  is  near  several  lakes. 
Milwaukee  (71,440)  (X.  Michigan)  has  extensive  trade  in  grain, 
bricks,  provisions,  and  metallic  ores.  It  is  crowded  with  steam-boats. 
OabkOBk  (10,633)  is  in  an  important  ag^cultural  district. 

•  Has  been  called  the  "  wickedest,  wittiest,  wealthiest "  city  in  the  TTnion. 
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30.  Missouri  is  nearly  equally  diyided  by  the  river  of 
the  same  name.  In  the  W.  are  gentle  slopes  and  broad 
▼alleys,  admirably  adapted  for  farming  purposes ;  and  in 
the  S.W.  is  the  most  extensive  bed  of  lead  in  the  world. 
In  the  S.E.  minerals  are  also  abundant.  In  the  N.  timber 
and  prairie  land*  abound,  well  watered  with  numerous 
streams ;  an  undulating  and  very  salubrious  region.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  nearly  two  millions  of  acres  are 
submerged  during  a  part  of  the  year.  Iron  ore  is  very 
abundant.  Iron  Mountain,  the  greatest  mass  of  this  metal 
in  the  world,  is  220  feet  high,  covers  500  acres,  and  is  almost 
exclusively  of  this  ore.  Next  in  abimdance  ranks  lead ; 
and  copper  is  found  in  sufficient  quantities.  Indeed  almost 
every  metal  is  found  in  this  state.  Turpentine,  resin,  and 
tar,  can  be  easily  manufactured  from  the  sap  of  the  yellow 
pines :  grapes  flourish  in  some  places. 

Jefferson  (3,600)  (Missouri)  has  the  state  house  and  several  good 
schools.  Kansas  (32,260)  (if«M0Mr«)i8axi  important  town.  St.  Joseph 
(19,665),  in  the  N.W.,  is  on  the  Missouri.  HannibaJ  (10,126)  {Miam- 
aippi)  is  a  trading  station.  St.  Louisf  (310,864),  a  great  railway 
centre,  is  an  important  commercial  station  on  the  Mississippi,  18  m. 
below  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri,  and  1,132  m.  from  N.  Orleans. 
It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  university  (founded  in  1829),  a  museum,  and 
a  cathedral.  It  is  one  of  the  most  favourably  situated  cities  in 
America  for  general  commerce.  In  1804  it  was  a  mere  village ;  and 
in  1813  the  first  brick  house  was  erected.  St.  Charles  {Missouri)  has 
a  flourishing  Methodist  college. 

31.  Iowa,  rbout  200  tn,  fromN.  to  S.,  and  200  w.  broad, 
is  bounded  N.  by  Minnesota,  E.  by  the  Mississippi,  S.  by 
the  Missouri,  and  W.  by  Nebraska.  It  was  formerly  a 
portion  of  Missouri,  but  became  a  state  in  1 846.  Its  prairies 
o£PSer  great  advantages  for  sheep  farming  and  cattle  rearing, 
by  affording  an  inexhaustive  pasturage.  Cereals  grow 
luxuriantly;     hogs     are    innumerable;     mtnerak,    parti- 

*  The  prairies,  in  this  State,  are  fully  aa  large  as  Ireland. 

t  It  wiis  founded  In  1764 ;  but  made  no  progress  under  the  French  and  SiMudsh. 
It  is^entrally  situated,  about  1,800  miles  from  New  York  bywater,  and  1,200  miles 
fromliow  Orleans,  eyidently  diestined  for  still  more  importance. 
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cularly  lead  are  very  abimdant,  and  include  iron  and 
coals ;  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  articles  wanted  for 
home  consumption^  such  as  coarse  woollens,  ploughs, 
thrashing-machines,  and  agricultural  implements. 

Iowa  (4,000)  {Iowa)  is  a  small  town  in  the  comity  of  Johnston,  so 
named  by  settlers  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  who  cleared  the  district. 

On.  the  Mississippi  are,  Davenport  (20,031),  the  commercial  capital 
of  the  State  ^  Burlington  (14,930),  further  S.;  Dubuque  (4,000), 
further  N.,  exports  lead.  Keokuk  (12,766)  is  also  on  the  great 
river.  Des  Moines  (12,036)  {Bes  Moines)  is  rat'heroendirally  situated, 
and  has  gdbd  trade.  Waterloo  is  a  mining  town.  Cpuncil  Blufb 
(11,020)  {Missouri)  t  nearly  opposite  Omaha,  has  rising  trade. 

32.  Minnesota*  is  bounded  N.  by  the  British  Posses- 
sions, E.  by  L.  Superior,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Mississippi 
river,  W.  by  Dacota,  and  8.  by  Iowa.  It  occupiea  the 
central  part  of  North  America,  **  being  midway  between 
Hudson's  bay  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,"  with  an  undulating  surface  and 
''  drift  hills"  in  the  north,  rising  from  100  to  600  ft.  This 
is  a  great  agricultural  country  ;  wheat,  for  which  it  is  pre- 
eminent, being  the  principal  cereal  crop  ;  meadow  grass  is 
very  abundant.  Sheep  farming  is  a  profitable  occupation, 
in  which  many  are  engaged.  Miner  ah  are  abundant; 
copper,  iron,  coal,  and  granite  have  been  found.  Timher 
is  plentiful  and  valuable ;  and  wild  animals  are  numerous. 

St.  Paul+  (25,000)  {Mississippi)  y  at  the  head  of  the  permanent 
navigation  of  iheTiver,  ia  a.  fast-improving  towHf  and  the  chief  com- 
mercial depot  of  the  state.  The  river  here  is  only  about  the  size  of 
the  Thames  at  Richmond.  St.  Anthony  (7,000),  nine  miles  above 
St.  Paul,  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  falls  from  which  it  derived 
its  name.  It  has  great  lumber  and  flour  trade.  Minneapolis  (12,066), 
pleasantly  built  on  a  high  rolling  prairie,  is  connected  with  St. 
Anthony  by  an  excellent  bridge.     Winona  {Mississippi),  the  second 

•IJa  theSionz  ton^e,  the  "sky-tinted"  or  "muddy  water."  It  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  French,  1680;  ceded  to  Britain  atthep|eaoe  of  1763;  has 
belonged  to  the  United  States  since  1783,  by  which  it  was  organized  as  a  territory, 
1849,  and  admitted  as  a  state,  1864.  The  snow-storms  are  often  so  sudden  and 
violent,  that  persons  from  home  are  frozen  to  death,  railway  trains  blocked  up, 
and  drivers  ox  vehicles  completely  frozen  in  their  seats. 

t  In  1862,  near  this  town,  1,200  settlera  were  treaoherously  murdered  by  the 
Sioux  Indians. 
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town  in  the  state,  considered  its  southern  oapit<il«  stands  100  m.  from 
&%f,  Paul  by  rail,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  increaaingf  trade.  Stillwater 
{8C,  Croix)  is  a  lumber  centre.  Arroka  (Bum)  has  trade  in  barrel- 
making.  Lake  City  (4,000)  (Z.  Fepin),  and  Portland  (X.  Superior), 
are  improving  towns.  Duluth  (X.  Superior)  is  a  modem  grain  dep6t^ 
becoming  more  and  more  important. 

33.  Kansa8,extending  ^m  37^  to  40^  N.  latitude,  and 
<<  from  the  state  line  of  Missouri  600  mil^s  westward,"  rises 
from  the  deep  vaUejs  of  the  streams  by  steps  or  terraces, 
which  culminate  in  undulating  uplan^s^  on  whose  sides 
flourish  luxuriant  forests,  with  picturesque  scenery.  The 
soil  is  uiiiformly  a  rich  loam — the  deepest  and  richest  in 
the  world ;  the  atmosphere  dear  and  pure,  and  often  a 
month  elapses  without  a  shower.  Goal  and  iron  are  abun- 
dant.    The  usual  cereal  crops  are  cultivated. 

Topeka  (Kansas),  the  state  capital,  is  a  small  town.  Ijeavenworth 
(17,873)  (Missouri)  is  a  great  raUroad  and  steamboat  trade  centre. 
I«awrence  (9,000)  (^Kansas)^  a  flourishing  city,  has  considerable  trade. 
Lecompton  (Kansas)  is  also  an  important  place. 

34.  Nebraska,  a  £ne  agricultural  country,  was  made  a 
territory  in  1854.  Its  surface  is  a  "  gently  rolling  prairie ;" 
its  atmosphere  is  pure  and  clear,  and  rain  falls  sufficiently 
to  irrigate  the  luxuriant  crops  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
and  tobacco.  The  winters  are  exceedingly  cold,  and  hurri- 
canes of  great  violence  last  several  days  at  a  time.  Goal 
and  iron  have  been  found  50  miles  W.  of  the  Missouri. 
The  Platte  river  runs  through  the  centre  from  west  to  east. 

Omaha  (16.083)  {Missouri)  occupies  a  central  and  commanding 
position.  It  is  a  railway  centre,  with  an  increasing  trade.  Nc^b^aska 
(Missouri)  is  also  a  growing  town. 

35.  Colorado,  generally  speaking  lying  between  the 
parallels  of  37°  and  41°  N.  latitude,  and  between  the  meri- 
dians of  102°  and  109°  W.  longitude,  has  the  great  Eocky 
mountain  range  running  through  the  centre,  and  covering 
two-thirds  of  the  surface,  leaving  vast  plains  on  both  sides. 
These  mountains  are  almost  treeless,  with  an  uninvitiDg 
aspect,  and  the  plains  almost  barren ;  the  climate  varies 
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with  the  eleration,  being  delightful  in  the  east.  The  snow 
does  not  fall  in  severe  storms,  butrtends  to  saturate  the  rich 
grass  which  is  parched  by  the  scorching  sun  of  July  and 
August.  Its  gold  mines  are  rich  and  productive ;  iron  and 
coal  exist  in  small,  and  silver  and  lead  in  large  quantities. 
About  40  m.  from  Denver  there  are  rich  silver  mines.  It 
was  admitted  as  a  state,  1876. 

Denver  (8,000)  stands  thirteen  miles  from  tjie  Rocky  mountains, 
is  a  great  central  station  between  the  Mississippi  and  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  is  destined  to  become  a  great  commercial  depOt.  It  is  connected 
by  rail  with  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco. 

Central,  Golden,  Colorado,  and  Cation  cities,  are  the  other  towns ;  the 
first  haying  become  veiy  important  sinoQ  Hjjd  silver  mines  have -been 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood. 

36.  OaJifomia,*  lies  S.  of  Oregon,  W.  of  Nevada  and 
Arizona,  with  a  length,  in  round  numbers^  of  830,  and  a 
mean  breadth  of  230  mil&s. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  country  is  determined  by  the 
two  mountains — the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  range— 
which,  with  the  proximity  to  the  Pacific,  give  peculiar 
features  to  the  climate — being  temperate  near  the  coast, 
hot  and  dry  east  of  the  Sierra,  and  cold  on  the  simimits. 
The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  2:ich,f  affording  excellent  pas- 
turage ;  and  north  of  39°  are  extensive  pine,  cedar,  and 
oak  forests.  Wheat,  barley,  hops,  hemp,  flax,  etc.,  are 
produced  in  abimdance,  particularly  around  San  Francisco 
bay.  The  wet  season  is  most  intense  in  November,  and 
the  country  suffers  from  occasional  droughts  and  freshets, 
which  injure  the  crops.  Grapes,  from  which  delicious 
wines  are  made,  are  cultivated  in  the  warm  valleys,  and 
the  silk  crop  is  increasing ;  but  the  most  important  pro- 
ductions are  wheat  and  gold,  of  which  there  seems  to  be 

•  The  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  which  still  belongs  to  Mexico,  was  dis- 
cotvei'ed  in,  1634-6;  by  Cortez,  a^d  Upper  California,  by  Cabrillo,  in  1542.  The  coast 
was  visited  by  Drake  in  1576.  At  the  peace  of  1848,  between  the  United  States 
iuidMcxioo,  this  country  was  ceded  to  thfi  former,  just  about  the  time  of  the  gold 
uiscovery,  which  ltd  to  such  a  rush  of  immigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  iu  1850  it  became  a  state,  havu]kg  then  the  necessary  60,(K)u  inhabitants. 

1  A  process  of  leveeing  t>r  embanking  the  rivers,  to  protect  these  valleys  ^m 
floods},  ia  carried  on^  the  levee  rising  4  feet  above  highest  flocd-ma^'k. 
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an  inexliaustiTe  supply.  Silyer,  quicksilyer,  and  other 
minerals  are  also  found ;  but  this  state  is  gradually  beoom- 
ing  more  agricultural. 

Sacramento  (16,283)  {Saeramento)  is  a  modem  place,  thd  miners' 
depdt  for  an  extensiye  district. 

San  Fraxicl8cx>«  (149,473),  120  m,  from  Sacramento,  is  a  flourish* 
ing  fortified  port  on  a  bar  of  sand  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  with 
fast-increasing  commercial  intercourse.  Benlcia  (7,0IK))»  an  improy- 
ing  port,  has  a  nayal  arsenal.  Stockton  (10,066)  {San  Joaquin)  is 
the  chief  town  from  which  the  southern  miners  are  supplied  with 
aecessaries.  OaJtland  (10,500)  is  a  town  of  modern  growth.  San 
Diego  {Pacific)  is  a  southern  port. 

87.  Oregon  included  Washington  until  1858,  and 
became  a  state  in  1859.  It  is  a  splendid  timber  country, 
and  one  of  the  best  wheat-growing  districts  in  America. 
The  temperature  is  rather  cool,  but  in  the  S.  tobacco  is 
grown  largely.  Wopl  is  largely  exported ;  and  rich  gold 
mines  have  been  found  in  the  H. ;  coal  and  iron  are  also 
found.  The  Columbia^  with  a  course  of  1,200  miles,  forms 
for  a  considerable  distance  the  boundary  between  Oregon 
and  Washington.  Its  most  important  tributary  is  the 
Willamette^  which  rises  in  the  Cascade  range,  and  is  200 
miles  in  length;  both  rivers  have  magnificent  scenery 
throughout  almost  their  entire  course. 

Salem  ( Willamette)  has  agricultural  and  mining  trade.  OrefiTon 
is  50  miles  lower  down  the  riyer.  Portland,  «  trade  centre,  is  still 
further  down.    Astoria  (jOregon)  is  a  commercial  dep&t. 

38.  Nevada,  very  rich  in  minerals,  forms  the  western 
side  of  the  great  basin  enclosed  by  the  Rocky  mountains 
on  the  E.  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  W.,  its  valleys 
averaging  5,000  feet  in  height.  It  includes  mountain  peaks 
rising  1 1,000  feet  above  sea  level ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Oregon  and  Idaho,  on  S.  and  W.  by  California,  and  E. 
by  Utah.     This  country  is  very  unfavourable  to  agricul- 

*  The  enterprising  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  is  practically  confirmed  by  the  pierang 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  order  to  bring  water  for  the  city  from  Lake  Tahoe,  IOC 
miles  distant.    Its  bay  is  the  best  naval  station  in  the  Fadflo. 
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tuxa}  pursuits,  but  is  very  riph.  in  miueralsy  ^rticularly 
silver.  Several  large  lakes  axe  in  the  W.  —Pyramid,  Hum- 
boldt, Walker,  etc. 

.  O&VBon  {Cktrmm),  the  capital  of  this  territory,  is  Sr  ri^iidly  unprov* 
ing  xaining  town  on  the  boFders  of  Calif aruia.  Virgr^nla  (10,000) 
[Car8on)y  the  commercial  capital,  with  rich  ulvei;  mi^es  in  it^  vicinity, 
stands  6,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  rapidly  extending.  It  is  in 
|k  pleasant  poqj^op,  Austin  (5,000)  i^ae)  is  th^.^^^eoond  town. 
Jliancaster  and  uentresville  aao  on  the  Pac^o  pailva^. 

TERBltoBIBS. 

1.  Washington,  wbicb  borders  uponBritJbli  Columbia, 
•and  the  Pacific,  was  organized  in  1&6S^.'  It' id  divided 
into  two  parts,  E.  and  W.,  by  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains. The  western  division^  about  one«thixd  pf  the  whole 
jias  some  fertile  prairies  and  an  average  amount  of  timber, 
with  a  mild  climate,  and  a^wet  and  dry  season;  The  eastern 
•division,  sparsely  inhabited,  ia  mostly  prairie  country, 
with  warmer  summers,  mora  productive  valleys,  and  tablor 
lands  suited  for  grazing.  It  produces  the.  i^ual  cerealsi 
and  is  rich  in  gold,  silver,  coal,  lead,  and  other  minerals. 
Ptcget  Sound,  on  the  W.,  is  a  great  lumbering  district,  and 
abounds  with  valuable  fish. 

Olympia  (2,000)  stands  at  the  entrance  of  a  small  river  near  Puget 
^und. 

Theothertowna  are  Vaneouvery  Walla  WMct^Neiw  Torky  Facijk  City, 

2.  Dacota  is  traversed  by  the  river  Mmouri  and  its 
feeders,  Shyenne,  White  River,  etc.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  its  plains  are  cjpowded  with  herds 
of  buffaloes  and  other  wild  animals.  The  useful  minerals 
•are  found. here  in  ricih  deposits ;  but  tkefco^uitrst  is  still  very 
sparsely  peopled.  ' 

Ytmgrtofn  (Missouri),  in  the  S.,  is  ishe  best  Tanoim  town.  Mandan 
is  a  small  place.    Forts  George  and  Clarke  are  on  the  river. 

3.  Idaho,*  with  a  very  diversified  surface,  has  a  climate 

•  An  Indian  word  meaning  '*  fbe gem  of  tibie  taaa^taiai,*'  ^q 
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wHch  is  very  various.  This  territory  is  well  known  on 
account  of  its  gold  mines,  which  are  rich  and  valuable,  and 
dispersed  in  every  direction  :  many  of  them  are  still  unez* 
plored.  Agriculture  is  the  prevailing  industry  of  the  state. 
Boisd  stands  on  a  level  plain  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  thirty 
miles  S.W.  of  Idaho  City,  also  a  small  place. 

4.  Montana  is  a  territory  rich  inminerali^  agricultural 
produce  and  timber,  with  pasture  lands  of  unsurpassed 
magnificence :  much  of  it  is  still  unoccupied  by  the  husband- 
man.  The  £%tUr  Eoat  range  is  in  this  territory ;  and  the 
Rocky  mountains  run  through  the  west.  Of  the  rivers,  the 
Telhw  SUme,  Milk,  and  Missouri  are  the  most  important. 

Virginia  (5,000)  (Missottrt)  stands  near  the  S.  border. '  Diam&ndr 
Melena,  and  SeUgatCy  in  the  Booky  mountains,  and  Alexander  on  the 
Yellow  Stone  riyer,  are  the  most  important  plaoea  in  the  territory. 

5.  Utall*  has  been  the  seat  of  the  Mormonsf  since 
1 847.  It  is  mountainous,  and  noted  for  the  luxuriance  and 
abundance  of  its  fruits.  The  climate  is  invigorating,  but 
in  winter  the  snow  storms  are  severe.  The  productions 
include  cotton,  in  the  south,  and,  further  north,  oats,, 
barley,  etc.     The  grape  thrives  well. 

Great  Salt  Lake  City  (27,000)  {Jordan)  is  one  of  the  most  bean* 
tiful  cities  in  all  America,  with  spacious  streets  nmning'  east  and 
west  at  right  angles,  each  128  feet  wide,  bordered  on  each  side  by 
shady  trees,  with  streams  of  water  continuously  iSowing.  It  is- 
surrounded  by  rocky  hiUe,  and  has  an  extensive  trade.  Camp  Doufirla^ 
is  a  military  station,  whose  guns  command  the  city.  Filmore  and 
Cedar  rank  next  in  importance  to  the  capital. 

6.  Arissona^  whose  mineral  wealth  was  early  known  to 
the  Mexicans,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  California,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Colorado,    It  is  watered  by 

*  So  called  from  its  Indian  settlers,  the  Yuta— "  monntain  dwellera." 
+  The  Mormons  are  a  peaceful,  industrious  people,  whose  tenets  (particularly 
that  of  the  px&ctice  of  ticfygan^)  aze  vepurnant  tomott  of  the  rest  cs  mai^dnd. 
t  In  the  original  Arizuma,  which  is  usually  taken  as  equivalent  to  **  silver-bear- 
ing."   This  t^nritory  waa  infested  until  lately  by  a  fierce  tribe  of  Indians,  called 
Jpachet,  often  troublesome  to  the  ieiuthoiities." 
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many  dear  streams  teeming  with  trout  and  other  fiah ;  ha£ 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber,  and  produces  immense 
quantities  of  grain,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle.  Bipfa 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  worked.  The  dimate 
is  salubrious,  with  very  little  snow  or  frosty  and  d  rainy 
season  from  Jiue  to  September.  Gotten,  com,  tobaocoi 
peaches,  and  ir^getables,  thrive  well. 

Prescott,  in  the  oentre  of  a  yaloable  mining  district  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  is  bnilt  of  wood,  and  is  inhabited  hj  immigrants 
from  OaHfomia  and  Oolbrado ;  amidst  pine-dad  monntains,  subject 
to  frequent  heayy  rains,  it  is  like  a  New  England  city. 

Tucson,  -with  a  large  Spanish  population,  is  tax  improving  town. 

7.  New  MexiOO'^is  traversed  by  stupendous  mountain 
chains  towards  theE.,  with  occasional  gaps  or  passes,  with 
the  river  Colorado  running  more  to  the  west,  nearly  parallel 
to  the. great  range.  East  of  the  mountains  the  valleys  and 
slopes  are  very  productive,  and  well  adapted  for  sugar  culti- 
vation. On  the  west  are  immense  plains  with  small 
villages  interspersed,  mostly  inhabited  by  half-breeds  and 
Mexican  settlers.  The  winters  are  exceedingly  mild ;  and 
luxuriant  orchards  are  found  along  the  Colorado.  Gold  is 
found  in  Placer  mountain,  near  Santa  E§,  in  rich  veins, 
and  in  other  places ;  silver  in  Or^an  mountain ;  copper  and 
iron  abtmdantly,  about  50  miles  W.  of  Santa  Ee,  and  othex 
places.  Good  wheat  is  raised ;  maize,  vines,  and  peaches 
thrive  well  in  the  south.  The  great  staple  of  the  country 
consists  of  red  and  green  pepper. 

Santa  F€  (8,500)  has  considerable  caravan  trade,  in  a  picturesque 
district  among  the  mountains,  on  an  arid  plain,  12  m.  E.  of  the  Eio 
Gfrande. 

8.  Wyoming  is  mountainous  on  the  west,  with  many 
wide,  fertile,  productive  valleys.  Its  gold  mines  are  rich. 
Eort  Bridger  and  ZaramU  are  the  best  known  places. 

•  Until  1S46  this  wata  pvoyisee  oi'Mexko-^  and  by  apeape  between  that  coantrr 
and  the  United  States  it  was  given  oter  to  the  latter,  1848,  imdiiolonized^  1800.  lb 
was  named  <1^)  UnooiB, 'after  tho  psMidenfe  who  WM  swawipatgda . 


•»•■    •  '  ■• ■.  -    ■  ■  .-  .-t 
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9.  Alaska**  until  lately  '^  Bnflsiaii  America^''  and  in 
Tetlity  a  oontiniiation  of  Siberia,  is  a  wild  and  desolate 
region,  but  imperfectly  explored,  wiik  an  inhospitable 
dimate,  moderated  to  a  small  extent  by  the  Paci&  winds. 
The  Yukon^  the  chief  river,  rises  in  British  America,  and 
waters  a  great  forest  district  in  the  interior,  and  has  a 
course  of  about  1,800  f».  Much  of  the  siyrfiEU^  is  monn- 
tainous,  and  lakes  are  numerous.  Bears,  deer  and  fur-bear- 
ing animals  are  in  great  numbers:  timber  is  plentifuL 

Sitka,  the  most  rainy  pl^ee  ia  ihe  world,  tiiough  far  nortli,  has 
not  a  very  severe  winter.    It  has  good  sahnon  fmhmgft. 

10.  Indian  Territory  is  a  district  set  apart  for  Indian 

tribes.     It  lies  N.  of  Te;2L9s,  and  is  becoming  civilized. 
Port  Washita  ( TFashita)  is  on  a  tiibntary  of  the  Bed  Birer. 

Columbia .  (district  of),  containing  the  metropolis, 

lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  near  its  mouth. 

WashinfiTtoa  (109,199)  (Fbtomac),  the  capital  of  the  United  States, 
is  a  beautiful  city,  intersected  by  shaded  avennes,  named  after  the 
various  states.  The  c^pitol  or  parliament-house,-  and  the '  White 
House  or  Piesidcut's  residence,  az^  magnificent  boildinga.  Hisre 
Congress  meeta  the  first  Monday  in  December,  and  the  superior 
court  sits  also  here.  •  It  was  attacked  and  greatly  injured  by  the 
British  troops  in  1814.  . 

Mountains — ^The  mountains  of  the  United  States  have  aheady 
been  fully  described. 

Bivers — ^The  Hudson,  320  w.  long,  remarkable  for  magnificent 
scenery,  is  navigable  to  HudBon,  117  m.^  and  for  smaller  vessels  to 
Troy,  50  m.  farther  np'the  stream.  Though  closed  three  months  of 
each  year,  it  is  of  g^eat  commercial  importanoe,  and  contama  good 
towns  on  its  banks.  The  Connecticut  traverses  a  rich  valley, 
and  enters  Long  /.  soond.  The  Delaware  separates  Pennsylvania 
from  New  Jersey,  is  navigable  to  Philadelphia,  60  m.,  and  for 
small  craft  to  Trenton,  35  m.  higher  up  the  river.  Its  coarse  is 
about  300  m.  The  Susquehanna  rises  in  L,  Otsego,  and  flows 
into  Chesapeake  bay.  The  Potomac  forms  the  boimdary  between 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  enters  Chesapeake  ba^^after  a  coarse  of 
350  m.  The  James  is  navigable  to  Eichmond ;  the  Savaxmali  for 
boats  up  to  Augusta,  130  m.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  8, 
Carolina  and  Georgia.    Q^he  THnitjr,  BrazoBk  snd  Oolonulo,  ran 

•  Xnmbersof  iTolcMftlTiaianfl,  whoM  emlDiais  to  b«tn  tiiflirdfladLaboaiidfe 
this  region,  whieh  ianow  about  to  As^maAftVb-eeaalQolo&y  for  the  United  States. 
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parallel  to  each  other  through  Texas.  The  Bio  Grande  del  Norte 
rises  in  the  Kooky  moontains,  flows  through  a  nice  valley  in  New 
Mexico,  forms  for  several  hundred  miles  .the  boundary  between 
Texas  and  Mexiooy  and  enters  the  O,  of  Mexico,  being  navigable 
450  m.  TheOolorado  drains  a  large  district,  and  enters  the  G,  of 
Calif omia.  In  its  course  is  formed  a  canon^  or  gorge,  above  400 
miles  long — a  deep  and  narrow  furrow — ^througti  which  the  stream 
flows  with  impetuosity.  The  Columbia  pr  Oregon  rises  in  the 
Becky  mountains,  first  turns  8.  through  Washington  territory,  then 
flows  W»^  receives  tho /Syto^e  river;  now  forms  the  N.  boundary  of 
Oregon,  rushes  through  the  mountainous  country  with  great  force 
and,  at  Pacific  City,  falls  into  the  sea.    Its  course  is  about  1,200  m. 

LakeS'T—The  most  important  lakes  have  been  described  at  p.  417. 

Educatioil.^--Tlu/3  great  country  has  made  the  most 
ample  and  liberal  povision  for  education  in  every  state  of 
the  TTnion^  both  by  taxation  and  by  endowment. 

''The  United  States'  Commissioner  of  Education  gives,  in  his 
report,  some  statistics  of  'illiteracy,*  as  shown  by  its  census  of  1870. 
Among  the  population  ten  years  old  and  upwards,  5,660,074  were 
found  to  be  illiterate,  of  whom  4,882,210  were  natives,  and  777,864 
of  foreign  birth.  According  to  residence,  there  were  4,189,972 
illiterates  in  the  Southern  States,  1,356,102  in  the  Northern,  and 
114,000  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories.  -  According  to  colouc 
nearly  2,900,000  were  whites,  and  above  2,700,000  persons  of  colour, 
A  table  of  ratios  of  ilHteracy  is  given,  showing  that  the  illiteracy  of 
the  Northern  is  about  one-half  of  that  of  the  Pacific,  and  less  than 
one-fifth  of  that  of  the  Southern  States ;  that  the  native  illiteracy  of 
the  Northern  division  is  less  than  one*tenth  that  of  the  Southern ; 
that  the.white  illiteracy  of  the  Northern  is  less  than  one-half  of  that 
of  the  Southern ;  and  tbe  coloured  illiteracy  of  the  Northern  is  about 
l*48th  part  of  that  in  the  Southern.  Upon  an  average,  in  every 
10,000  inljiabitants  thjere  are  8,711  ^^hites,  1,266  coloured,  16  Chinese 
and  7  Indians.'' 

Population.— The  last  census  shows  tbat  the  whites 
BXimber  33,586,989  ^  the  blacks,  4,880|000.  There  are 
23,731  Indians,  and  (chiefly  in  California)  63,254  Chinese. 
Ql^re  are  5,566,466  foreigners,  principaltf  Irish  and  Ger- 
n^ans«  The  £idians  are  exclusive  of  about  142  tribes,  or 
288,716  persons  of  the  wandering  "  red-skins,"  and  about 
75>G0a  Indians  of  Alaska, 

AmeHekn  Saihca^* — The  characteristio  feature  of  the  American 
railway  system  is  the  immense  length  of  its  seyeral  linesi  particularly 
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the  great  line  oonneoting  New  York  with  Sacramento.  Taking  Chi- 
cago (the  greatest  of  the  railway  centres),  we  have^  on  the  great 
western  line,  Iowa  city,  Omaha,  Cheyenne  (Denver  on  a  branch}, 
Benton,  Ogden,  and  Sacramento.*  F^ram  CShicago  a  main  line  nms 
E.  of  the  Mississippi  to  New  Oileans.  In  faot^  all  the  impcrtant 
towns  in  the  northern,  and  most  of  those  in  the  sonthem  states,  are 
oomiected  by  railways.    Several  lines  converge  to  New  York. 

Agriculture. — ^Agriculture  is  the  most  importaixt  in- 
dustry, and  the  quantity  of  land  under  cultivation  has  of 
late  years  greatily  increased.  The  system  of  tillage  is  now 
as  good  as  any  in  the  Old  World.  Most  of  the  towns  in 
the  western  states  owe  their  recent  rapid  development  to 
agricultural  industry,  combined  with  a  little  mining  and 
lumber  trade. 

Wheat  is  very  largely  raised,  Illinois  being  perhaps  the  best  state 
lor  this  crop.  Jtfaise^  or  Indian  com,  is  raised  in  every  stato  of  the 
XJnion,  and  a£brds  an  unfailing  crop,  producing  food  for  man  and 
beast.  Barley  J  oaftf  rye,  and  JUuc  are  also  much  grown.  CoU(m  is 
largely  grown  in  at  least  eight  of  the  Southern  states.  Sugar  is  princi- 
pally cultivated  in  Louisiana  and  the  adjacent  districts.  Mops,  with 
"Sew  York  as  their  chief  centre,  are  raised  in  almost  every  state ;  and 
potatoes  are  as  widely  distributed.  Wine  is  now  produced  in  large 
quantities  in  California,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  Tobaceoj  though  culti- 
vated everywhere,  has  its  chief  seat  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
Kentucky.  Rice  is  principally  produced  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  Fruit  is  largely  raised,  and  extensively  used  in  confec- 
tionery.   May  and  ^o^^Mroi^tf  abound  in  every  state. 

ManufEtctures. — ^Though  the  manufactures  are  in  their 

infancy,  yet  this  country  has  the  credit  of  exhibiting  unusual 

inventive  genius  in  the  production  of  new  machines. 

The  Iron  manufacture  is  very  important,  its  principal  seat  being 
Pittsburg,  where  every  kind  of  locomotive  engine  and  machinery  is 
produced.  Indeed,  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  produced,  until  lately, 
three-fourths  of  all  the  iron,  the  r^  being  found  in  New  Yoik, 
Ohio,  Kassachusetts,  Gleorgia,  and  South  Carolina.  Cotton  is  manu- 
factured mostly  in  the  New  England  states,  with  3£assachusetts  as 
centre,  where,  also,  the  lOoolUns  have  their  chief  seat.  Leather  is 
produced  to  the  greatest  extent  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
Pennsylvania^  where  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  boot  and 

*  The  8tati<m**Sheiinaa,'' on  the  Socl^moimtaiiis,  is  8^000  feet  hii^ 
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shoe  trade  is  enormous,  particularly  in  the  former.  Timber,  in  felling, 
-sawing,  and  making  into  furniture,  etc.,  is  a  remunerative  industry. 
In  the  production  of  booka^  Boston  stands  first.  Salt  refining, 
hrewing,  and  distilling,  give  extensive  employment.  Suffar  refining 
in  Maryland  is  an  important  industry. 

Petroleum.* — ^This  oil,  so  greatly  in  use  at  present,  is  found  in 
large  quantities  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  It  is 
found  in  springs  among  the  coal  beds ;  and  these  places,  which  are 
-called  oil-wells,  are  often  500  or  600  feet  in  depth.  The  largest 
production  is  at  and  around  Venango,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Minerals. — Coal,  first  in  importance,  is  most  extensive  in  Penn- 
sylvania; iron  in  the  same  state ;  gold  in  California ;  copper  in 
Michigan;  nickel  in  Pennsylvania ;  lead  in  Illinois  and  other  states. 


REPUBLIC  OP  MEXICO. 

Mexico  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  United  States,  on 
the  S.  and  S.E.  by  tbe  gulf  of  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific.  Its  length  is  1,800  m. ;  breadth, 
1,250  m,  in  the  N.,  and  70  at  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 
The  coast  line  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico  is  about  1,600  m.,  and 
on  the  Pacific  4,200 — ^roundly,  6,000  m,  in  all. 

Much  of  the  surface  consists  of  an  elevated  plateau,  supported  hy 
two  mountain  chains,  one  on  the  £.,  near  the  Gulf,  the  other  on  the 
W.,  near  the  Pacific.  Some  mountain  peaks  rise  ki  this  plateau  to 
17,000  feet.  The  surface  has  been  divided  into  three  districts  :  (1) 
the  ''hot  lands"  (Tierracaliente),  a  narrow  belt  on  each  coast,  reach- 
ing up  to  the  mountain  sides  about  3,000  feet,  with  a  mean  tempera, 
ture  of  77°;  (2)  the  ''temperate  lands "(7/«rra^m^^<u^),  embracing 
elevations  from  3,000  to  8,000  feet,  and  including  the  central  plateau, 
with  a  mean  temperature  of  68" ;  (3)  the  "  cold  lands'*  {Tierra  fria), 
which  comprise  the  tops  of  the  high  mountains,  some  of  which  reach 
above  the  snow  line,  but  at  Mexico  city  the  mean  temperature  is  64°. 

In  consequence  of  the  internal  disputes  and  civil  discords,  this 
•country  is  in  a  very  backward  state,  and  every  industry  is  in  a 
lang^uishing  condition.  It  was  overrun  by  Cortes,  in  1520,  a  Spanish 
adventurer,  by  whom  the  conquered  were  treated  with  severity. 

.  Mexico  is.  divided  into  fifty  departn^ents,  most  of  which 
bear  the  same  name  as  their  capital  towns. 

*  Vwmpetra,  a  rock,  and  oUum,  oiL 
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TOWNS. 

Mexico  (200,000)  is  a  splendid  dtj,  standing  on  a  table-land  7,469- 
feet  above  bea-lerel,  in  a  vale  between  bOls.  The  streets  are  wide,, 
and  the  houses,  thongh  only  one  stoiy,  weQ-bmlt,  and  greatly  orna- 
mented in  front.  Flowers  and  fruits  are  brought  in  from  the 'country 
in  great  quantities  for  sale.  There  is  Httle  appearance  of  industry — 
gambling,  smoking,  and  intrigue  being  the  most  attractive  pursuits. 
At  three  miles  distance  on  the  £.  is  X.  Tercoco,  whose  waters  often 
flow  up  to  the  vity,  though  its  depth  is  only  three  feet. 

Puebla  (75,000),  the  second  largest  town,  is  also  on  a  table-land  of 
the  same  elevation.  It  is  well  built,  has  wide  streets,  and  handsome 
squares.  Its  trade  and  manufactures  are  extensive,  particularly  in 
glass,  soap,  and  earthenware.  It  was  bombarded  and  taken  by  the 
French  in  1863,  and  by  the  United  States  in  1847.  It  is  between  the 
capital  and  VeraCniz  (10,000)  (G.  of  Mexico),  a  port,  in  a  marshy 
situation,  noted  as  the  abode  of  pestilence ;  Guadalcyara  (70,000) 
{Santiago)  has  trade  in  earthenware  and  leather-work.  Guane^uato 
(GO,  000)  has  important  and  prolific  silver  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Queretaro  (48,000),  N.  of  the  capital,  with  wooUen  manufactures^ 
was  the  scene  of  the  tragic  end  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  (1867)^ 
who  was  shot  here,  having  been  betrayed  by  Lopez.  Saja  Ijuis  (40,000),. 
N.  of  the  capital,  among  the  mountains,  is  in  an  important  mining 
distiict.  Matamoras  (40,000)  {Rio  Grande)  is  an  active  port,  which 
was  much  resorted  to  during  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States, 
1'862-G.  Oolima  (30,000)  {Pacific),  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by 
Indians,  is  an  active  port.  Oazaca  (25,000)  is  in  a  delightful  valley. 
It  has  a  cathedral",  and  many  factories  of  sugar,  cotton,  perfumery, 
etc.  Zaoatecas  (26,000)  is  a  mining  city,  260  miles  N.W.  from 
Mexico.  Morelia  (23,000)  enjoys  a  delicious  climate.  It  has  a 
cathedral.  New  Seuitandor  {Santander)  is  a  rising  port  on  the  E. 
ooast.  Durango  (22,000)  is  a  handsome  cathedral  city,  with  some- 
manufactures:  near  are  gold,  sUver,  and  iron  mines.  Masatlan. 
(Pact/?r),  at  the  entrance  of  the  (?.  of  OaUfomia,  is  a  neat  town,  with 
some  trade.  Xalapa  or  JcOapa  (10,000)  is  60  m.  N.  W.  from  Vera 
Cruz,  gave  its  name  to  a  well-known  drug  found  in  the  neighbour* 
hood.  Tampico  (7,000)  ((?.  of  Mexico)  has  active  trade.  Acapiilco 
(5,000)  (Pacific),  on  a  splendid  harbour,  exports  a  little  indigo,  silver^ 
cochineal,  and  skins.  Merida  (40,000)  lies  25  fit.  inland.  It  is  the 
capital  of  Yucatan,  and  has  for  its  port  Siual.  Campeachy  (15,000). 
is  95  Ml.  to  the  8.17.  ;  it  is  situated  on  the  bay,  of  the  same  name. 
It  exports  cotton,  cigars,  wax,  and  wood.  OBumen  {G.  tf  Cttu^^eachy) 
is  a  free  port. 

XoTR  .->A  country  sut^ect  to  civil  war,  vith  its  eTH  atteiidiatB»  for  ao  many  ynxs- 
as  Mexico  has  been,  must  bo  backward  in  education,  enteipcise,  and  indna^. 
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Mountains. — The  mountain  system  is  very  pecuKar,, 
most  of  the  peaks  rising  from  the  table-land  as  froili  a  base. 
In  the  S.  they  rise  little  higher  than  the  table-land ;  but  in 
the  N.  thre^  ranges  lare  distinguished,  one  of  which  enters- 
the  United  States — the  Sierra  Sonora,  on  the  borders  of  the 
G,  of  California.  Sierra  Madre  in  the  centre,  is  said  to  be- 
richer  in  minerals  than  any  mountain  in  the  world. 

Popocatepetl  J  "  mountain  of  smoke,'*  an  active  volcano,  is  the  cuhni- 
nating  point  of  the  Mexican  mountain  system.  About  12,000  feet  up 
Its  sides  it  is  covered  with  plantations.  It  rises  to  17,700  feet.  Colima 
id  also  an  active  volcano  near  the  Pacific.  JoriiUo,  in  1759,  rose  from. 
8  level  with  the  plain  to  4,400  feet ;  and  seven  years  before  the  bed" 
of  the  Del  Norte  became  dry  for  150  miles  among  the  mountains  dOt 
the  borders  of  the  United  States.  Oriza1>a  (17,400),  near  the  town  of 
the  same  name,  is  an  extinct  volcano. 

Rivers* — ^The  country  is  very  badly  watered,  most  of  the  rivers 
being  short.  The  Rio  Grande,  already  described.  The  Santiagro- 
rises  in  the  table-land  near  Mexico  city,  passes  through  L.  Chapala, 
and  enters  the  Pacific.  The  Colima^  Balsas,  and  Tehuantepee  ^ow  iaio 
the  Pacific.  The  rivers  of  Mexico  have  many  rapids,  and  are  in 
general  unsuitable  for  navigation. 

Lakes. — Xaltocan  (with  an  area  6f  30,000  square  miles),  San  Cm-» 
tobal,  Tezcoco,  etc. 

Productions. — In  minerals,  Mexico  is  considered  one  of  the  riohest 
countries  in  the  world ;  but  the  inhabitants  have  neglected  the  more 
useful  ones  for  the  precious  metals,  which  yield  a  more  precarious- 
supply.  Tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  pepper,  drugs,  spioeSy: 
g^ums,  maize,  with  oranges,  lemons,  mahogany,  and  india-rubber,  are 
the  chief  productions.  Maize  is  the  chief  article  of  food.  Dye-woods 
are  found  in  many  places ;  oak,  ebony,  rosewood,  and  mahogany  are 
exported  from  t^e  forests. 

Anim£ils — Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  grizzly  bear,  bisoni 
tapir,  jaguar,  wolf,  -  lynx  oat,  monkey,  alligator,  rattlesnake^  with 
parrots,  and  many  other  birds  of  brilliant  plumage.  Sheep,  horses^ 
and  mules  are  exported.    Cochineal  insects  are  carefully  preserved. : 

Inbalritants. — ^The  population  is  made  up  of  (1)  Oreolee  or  Whites^, 
about  300,000,  the  chief  landed  proprietors,  or  aristocracy;  (2^ 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Spaniards,  chiefly  small  landowners^ 
lawyers,  or  members  of  the  army  or  civil  service,  about  800,000 ;  (3) 
the  Indians^  about  5,000,000,  who  are  in  a  state  of  abject  misery  and^ 
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serfdom ;  (4)  the  JCestizos,*  or  mixed  races,  consistmgof  manydaases 
in  about  1,500,000 ;  (6)  the  Europeans,  consisting  of  Spanish,  Erench, 
and  Germans.  Some  savage  tribes  of  the  Indians  stUl  rove  about  on 
tiie  mountains,  and  plunder  whoever  thej  can. 

Education. — ^Education  is  backward,  though  of  late  improving. 
There  is  a  university  at  Mexico ;  and  the  Ghuroh,  which  isalmost  ex- 
clusively Catholic,  is  under  an  archbishop  and  eleven  bishopsL  A 
school  of  mining  and  a  medical  school  have  been  opened. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Central  America  extends  from  8^  to  1?^^  N.  latitude,  and 
&om  82^^  to  92^^  W.  longitude.  It  includes  five  republics 
and  a  territory,  which,  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : — 


states. 

Area, 
Sq.  miles. 

Fopulfttion. 

Capitals. 

1  Guatemala, 

2  San  Salvador, 

3  Honduras, 

4  Nicaragua, 

5  Costa  Rica, 

6  Belize, 

40,781 
7,365 
47,095 
68,173 
21,495 
14,500 

1,180,000 
600,000 
350,000 
400,000 
135,000 
25,636 

New  Guatemala. 
San  Salvador. 
Oomayagua  {Ifumuya), 
Managua  (Z.  Managua)^ 
San  Jos6  {Qrande)» 
Belize  {E,  coast). 

This  district  connects  Mexico  with  S.  America,  and  includes  five 
republics  and  one  district.  Its  length  is  about  1,400  tn.,  and  its  breadth 
varies  from  30  to  300  m.  Industry  is  still  very  backward.  Agricul- 
inire  and  cattle  rearing  are  the  chief  pursuits,  and  though  mining  is 
in  a  backward  state,  silver,  gold,  and  metals  are  exported. 

Guatemala,  in  the  N.,  stretches  fi:om  sea  to  sea.    It 

contains  a  plateau  6,000  feet  bigb,  produces  cochineal, 

indigo,  coffee,  and  India-rubber,  and  contain^  the  ruins  of 

many  ancient  edifices.    The  president  is  elected  for  life. 

New  Guatemala  (40,000),  the  largest  town  in  Central  America, 
is  120  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  and  60  from  the  Pacific.  It  is  4,970  feet 
:a,bove  sea-level.  It  is  a  well-built  city  with  a  university,  and  houses 
of  only  -one  storey.  The  iubabitants  are  skilful  in  embroidery,  muslin, 
^ilk,  and  cotton  manufactures.     iBtapa  is  a  port  on  the  Pacific ;  and 

*  These  consist  of  zamhoSf  or  tbechildren  of  anlndian  and  a  ne^pro ;  mnlattoes,  or 
fli&  itjRuo  of  a  -wlrite  and  a  negress ;  terzerottSf  orthe  issue  of  a  white  and  a  mulatto 
HBfiiLflle ;  quadrootUf  or  the  issue  oi  t^ierzeron  sad  a  white,  and  so  on. 


St.  TlK>mas  on  ihe  B.  of  Hondoras.  Old  Guatemala  (10,000),  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1774.  Two  volcanoes  are  near 
it,  both  rising  nearly  14,000  feet  above  sea-level.  San  Josd  is  a  port 
on  the  Pacific.  ^^ 

San  Salvador  lies  along  the  Pacific;  thoagh  the 
fimallest  state,  it  has  the  greatest  population  in  proportion 
to  its  size.  The  snxfSace  is  hilly  and  mountainous.  It  pro- 
duces the  famous  balsam  of  Peru,  indigo,  riee,  and  ores. 
The  president  is  elected  for  six  years. 

San  Salvador  (20,000),  the  capital,  is  some  miles  from  the  Pacific. 
Cojutapeque  is  the  only  other  inland  town.  There  are  three  seaports — 
Acc^utla,  Libertad,  and  La  Union. 

Honduras  lies  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  has  splendid 
forests  of  mahogany  and  other  woods,  together  with 
minerals.*  Its  president  is  elected  for  four  years.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain. 

Comayagrua  (8,000)  {JHumuya),  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  was 
formerly  much  more  important.  Omoa,f  the  chief  port,  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  is  said  to  be  the  hottest  place  in 
the  world.  Tmxillo  is  also  a  port  in  this  state,  in  an  unhealthy  posi- 
tion.   Here  the  filibusterer.  Walker,  was  shot,  1860. 

Nicaragua,  the  most  thickly  wooded  district  ef  Central 
America,  ha?  an  extensive  coast-line  on  both  seas.  It  con- 
tains the  large  lake  of  the  same  name,  drained  by  the  river 
San  Juan.  The  JBUwJlelds  and  Wanko  also  flow  eastward. 
The  district  is  hilly,  and  very  thinly  populated.  Since  1860 
Mosquitoy  a  rather  healthy  coast  district  (area,  15,000  sq.  w.), 
has  belonged  to  it.    It  produces  timber  and  tropical  plants. 

Mana^srua  (50,000),  the  capital,  is  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name. 
Jjeon  (100,000),  a  university  city  near  the  W.  coast,  was  the  former 
<!apitaL  Qreytown,  on  the  coast,  has  an.  excellent  harbour.  Blew- 
flelds  is  a  badly-built' town.  It  was,  imtU  lately,  the  residence  of  an 
Indian  king  under  the  protection  of  Britain.  Nicaragrua  (1$,000)  is 
E.  of  the  lake  of  same  name.  Grenada  (10,000)  is  an  important 
trading  town  on  the  lake. 

Qosta  Bica  also  extends  from  sea  to  sea,  and  is  natu,*^ 

xaUy  divided  by  a  range  of  mountains  into  the  basin  of  the 

•  Bamboos  reach  tbe  height  of  60  feet ;  bananas,  plantains,  and  Indian  com  grow 
IfTofusdy.  The  leaves  of  the  capron  tree  are  7  feet  in  lengm.  In  the  interior  of 
the  country  are  expansive  swamps. 

t  It  -was  bombarded  (and  two  pti8<mer8  compelled  to  be  given  up)  by  an  Ejogliefti 
man-of-war,  1878. 
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Pacific  and  that  of  the  Caribbean  sea.  It  has  coal,  and 
valuable  woods ;  coffee  is  the  staple  export.  It  has  some 
gold  mines.     The  president  is  elected  for  three  years. 

San  Jose  (20,000)»  in  the  mountain  region,  is  snl^eot  to  volcanic 
action.    Carta^o  ia  nearly  in  ruins.    Ponta  Arenas  is  tliie  chief  port. 

Balize,  Belize,  or  British  Honduras,  lying  S.E.  of 

Yucatan,  and  !N.£.  of  Guatemala,  extends  about  150  miles 
inland.  It  is  a  dependency  of  Jamaica,  and  has  very  valu- 
able forests  of  mahogany  and  logwood. 

Bailee  is  a  town  entirely  built  of  -wood,  the  chief  trade  seat  of  the 
country. 


Konntains. — The  mountains  are  here  more  of  the  table-land  form. 
The  plateaux  consist  of  that  of  Gtiatemala  (4,000  feet),  HandurM 
(4,000  feet),  and  Costa  JRica  (2,000  feet).  Some  of  the  mountain 
peaks  rise  to  a  considerable  height.  The  volcanoes  in  Guatemala, 
for  instance  rise  to  13,000  feet ;  mount  Irasu  in  the  S.  11,000  feet^ 
and  Pico  Blanco,  also  in  the  S.  11,000  feet. 

Rivers. — The  San  Juan,  which,  on  account  oi  rapids,  is  unfavour- 
able to  navigation,  runs  into  the  Caribbean  sea.  The  Rio  Dulce  flows 
into  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

laiies.— Nicaragua,  Managua,  Golfo  Duke,  and Pcfen,  with  many 
smaller  ones. 

Inhabitants. — These  consist  of  the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards, 
by  whom  the  country  was  conquered,  1524^  and  the  mixed  race,  the 
ofEispring  of  the  Europeans  and  Indians.  Bevolutions  are  frequent 
The  Ladinos,  a  cross-breed  on  the  coast,  are  about  the  worst  race  of 
men  known. 


THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  West  Indies  consist  of  a  great  number  of  Islands 
extending  from  Florida  to  the  coast  of  S.  America,  in  a 
S.E.  direction.  They  include  three  groups— the  Greater 
Antilles,  consisting  of  the  four  largest  islands  in  the  centre 
of  the  group ;  the  Lesser  Antilles,  which  are  divided  into 
theFtr^w,  or  North  Caribbees;  Windward,  or  South  Caribhees; 
and  the  Leeward,  or  Venezuelan  coast  islands.  In  additioUi 
the  Bahamas,  which  are  S.E.  of  Florida. 
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laUnd* 


DAMIBH  ISLES. 
St^Jolm,  . 
St.  Thomas^ 
Santa  Cms, 


} 


SWEDISH  ISIS. 
St  Bartholomew, 


VENEEl^ELAN. 
Kargartta, 
Tortnga,  . 


QTDBFBNDENT. 
Bayti,   or 
Domingo, 


st> 


Areft.  ■ 


154 

74 

16 
380 

28,000 


PopvUltiOIL 


44,000 
23,000 

3,000 
^,000 

700,000 


nnt  Ooeopied  bj 


jDanes,1717,    ( 

tBc,     1671,    t 

Dutch,  164^ 


Si.  John. 
St  Thomas.* 
GhristianslKcL 


French,  1635. 


Spaniards^  14d3  | 


Chief  Town. 


Gnstavia, 


Port-athPrinoe. 
St  Domingoi. 


St  BoBtatlnB  (6, 000}  is  a  free  port  in  the  isle  of  the  same  name^  and 
has  trade  with  Europe.    GostaTla  (10,000)  is  also  a  free  port 

THE  itATrAM:A«t 

The  Bahamas  all  belong  to  Great  Britain.  They  con- 
sist of  Great  Bahama,  Andros,  New  Providence,  San  Salvadot 
(on  which  Colulnbus  first  landed),  Long  Idani,  etc.    They 

produce  some  cotton,  sponges,  gtiano,  etc. 

■I 

Nassau  (7,000),  on  New  Providence,  is  the  capital  '  It  liiaS  a  gMd 
harbour.  . 

THE  GEEATEB  ANTILLES. 

^Ouba,  the  largest  of  the  Wesft  India  island*,  is  700  miie» 
long,  and  130  broad;  has  aknong  its  inhabitants  aboujU 
700^000  whites  and  mulattoes,  and  600,000  negro  slaves  ajxA 
Chinese  coolies.  It  is  rich  in  minerals  and  vegetables.  The 
Sierra  del  Cobre  (7,200  feet)  furnish  one-sixth  of  the:eo{qiBr 
produced  in  the  whole  world.  ■  Coal  abo.unds,  aiid  the; 
mountain  slopes  are  covered  withmajioganj  and  otjhi^r  timWc 
.'  '  .  .■''"••'■• 

*  The  central  packet  station  for  the  whole  islftnds, . t^hd  the  q^ief  ent^npiti  fffii 
inerchundl.<e  bctwetm  Knrope  and  the  United  States.  Kumbers  of  Eiuopcan 
merchautj  huvu  brai.ch  cstublllhments  here*  ,  .      ^.'.\   .. 
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About  2,500,000  acres  only  are  cultivated,  teeming  with 
xaaize,  yams,  potatoes,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
indigo ;  sugar  and  tobacco  being  the  staples.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  active  and  energetic.  Slavery  prevails,  but  free 
labour  by  the  coolies  is  gaining  much  popularity.  The 
Americans  are  the  principal  manufacturers,  except  cigar 
makers.    The  shopkeepers  are  mostly  Germans. 

Hitvannab  (200,000)  stands  on  the  N.  coast,  on  a  splendid  harbour. 
Its  cathedral  is  the  chief  public  building.  Here  lie  the  remains  of 
Columbus.  Matanzas  (35,000),  about  50  miles  to  the  E.,  is  a  rising 
seaport.  Santiago  (37,000)  is  the  principal  port  in  the  S.E.  Poerta 
?rlncipe  (30,000)  is  a  pretty  good  town  in  the  interior. 

Jamaica,  'Mand  of  springs  and  woods'' — tlfe  most 
valuable  of  the  West  Indian  possessions  of  the  British 
Empire,  is  situated  80  miles  south  of  Cuba,  and  about  100 
west  of  St.  Domingo,  has  a  length  of  150  miles,  and  an 
average  breadth  of  40,  with  a  population,  all  of  which, 
except  13,000,  are  blacks.  The  Blue  Mountains,  a  lofty 
range,  traverses  the  entire  island  from  E.  to  W.,  and  sends 
out  to  the  coast  rippling  streams,  none  of  which,  except  the 
Black  River  in  the  S.W.  of  the  island,  is  navigable. 

The  island,  north  of  the  mountains,  has  the  most  imposing  scenery  ; 
green  slopes  rise  from  the  shore ;  tier  after  tier  of  hills  dad  with 
delightful  tropical  vegetation,  and,  still  higher,  'with  that  of  more 
temperate  climes,  tower  in  succession  until  they  finally  blend  with 
the  great  range.  Between  the  hills  are  fertile  valleys,  interspersed 
with  brawling  streams  or  noiseless  rivers  meandering  towards  the  sea. 
On  the  southern  declivity  of  the  mountains  the  descent  is  more  rapid, 
more  rugged,  but  much  less  picturesque.  The  climate  of  the  island, 
except  in  the  elevated  regions,  is  excessively  hot ;  the  sugar-cane, 
maize,  rice,  yams,  coffee,  and  cotton,  are  cultivated  ;  the  forests  pro- 
duQe  eixcellent  timber ;  vegetables  are  numeroiis,  and  no  part  of  the 
New  World  yields  more  excellent  fruits.  Homed  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  hogjs  abound ;  and  its  rivers  and  seas  produce  many  varieties  of 
excellent  fish.  Sugar  and  rum  are  greatly  exported,  though  lately  th4 
former  has  much  declined.  The  government,  which  meets  in  Spanisn 
Town,  the  political  capital,  consists  of  a  governor  and  coungil, 
appointed  by  the  crown«  and  a  house  of  assembly  elected  by  the 
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people,  many  members  of  which  are  coloured.  Jamaica  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  in  1494 ;  in  1655,  it  was  taken  by  Admirals 
Penn  and  Venables ;  in  1834  the  slaves  were  emancipated  ;  in  1831 
an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  broke  out,  many  plantations  were  burned, 
«nd  with  difficulty  fchey  were  overpowered  by  the  governor,  Lord 
Belmore ;  in  1815  the  island  was  visited  by  a  great  deluge,  hundreds 
of  houses  having  been  washed  away  ;  in  1795,  and  1745,  and  1866, 
insurrections  also  broke  out.  This  isle  has  only  20  miles  of  railway, 
while  Cuba  has  1,000  miles. 

Xingston  (35,000)  exports  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  rum,  indigo, 
«ocoa,  eto.  Spanish  Town  (5,000)  is  the  residence  of  the  governor. 
Port  Boyal  (15,000)  is  strongly  fortified. 

Puerto  Rico  belongs  to  Spain.   It  is  a  beautiful  island 

"with  a  diversified  surface. 

San  Jman  (30,000),  the  capita],  is  on  the  N.  coast  It  has  a  good 
harbour,  and  is  well  fortified. 

Santo  Domingo,'^  Hispaniola,  or  Hayti,  is  about 

-360  m,  long,  with  a  fine  climate,  a  fertile  soil,  valuable 
^sheriesy  mineral  wealth,  and  good  forests  of  mahogany, 
etc.  i  it  is  the  most  fruitful  island  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
exports  sugar  iu  lar^e  quantities.  Coffee  is  also  exported. 
Its  surface  consists  of  ranges  of  mountains,  from  2,000  to 
SfiOOft  high,  but  Mount  Cihao,  near  the  centre  of  the 
island,  reaches  of  8,000  ft.  The  coast  has  many  good 
iiarbours.    The  climate  is  unhealthy  for  Europeans. 

Poii;  Bej^ublican  (20,000)  has  considerable  trade  with  the  United 
^States  and  Jamaica.    It  has  some  good  public  buildings, 

San  Domingro  (15,000)  is  the  oldest  European  settlement  in 
America,  having  been  founded  by  Columbus,  1504.  Santiago  (1 2,000) 
is  a  port  on  the  N.  coast ;  but  Porto  Plata  on  the  same  coast  is  now 
much  more  commercial, 

liSSSEB  ANTILLES. 

The  Virgin  Islands  export  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and 
copper.    They  are  Anagada,  Tortola,  and  Virgin  Qorda. 

Tortola  is  the  capital  of  the  English  Isles,  and  Christianstadt 

(8,000)  of  the  Danish.    St.  Thomas  has  postal  commui^cation  with 

Havannah,  Demerara,  Nicaragua,  and  Jamaica. 

•  It  formerly  was  divided  between  France  and  Spain ;  now  it  consists  of  two 
republics— the  Haytian  in  theW.,  and  the  Dominican  in  the  E.,  Ilie  capital  ot  the 
•one  being  Port-au>Prinoe,  or  Port  Bepnblican.  and  of  the  otJb^  San  Domingo. 
About  one-third  of  the  population  belongs  to  the  latter  republic.  Erench  isui6 
language  of  Hayti,  and  Spanish  of  San  Domingo. 
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The  Leeward  Islands   are  Antigua,  Anguilla,  St. 
Christopher,  Barbuda,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  and  Dominica. 

The  largest  towns  are  ChutaTla  (10,000),  Folnt-H-Pltre  (10,000), 
Basse  Terre,  in  Guadaloupe  (6,000),  and  Basse  Terre,  in  St.  Chris- 
topher (9,000),  has  a  bad  harbour. 

The  Windward  Islands  are  Barbadoee,  Trinidad,  St. 
Lucia,  Tobago,  3t.  Vincent^  Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines. 

The  largest  towns  are  Port  of  Spain  (12,0d0)  in  Trinidad,  Bridge- 
town (20,000),  Kingston  on  StVincent  (6,000),  and  8t.  Oeorge  (5,000). 

The  following  are  properly  the  Venezuelan  Isles  : — Mar- 
tiniquefCuragao,  Buen  Ayre,  and  Oruba, 

The  Turk  Isles,  now  belonging  to  Britain,  are  S.  of  the  Bahamas. 
The  goyemor  of  Barbadoes  has  £4,000  a  year ;..  the  ..goyemor  of 
Hong  Kong,  £5,000;  Falkland  Isles,  £1,200 ;  Natal,  £2,500;  Bahamas, 
£2,200,  etc 

Produetions,  etc. — The  most  important  productions  of  the  West 
Indies  are  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  allspice,  cotton,  tobacco,  citron,  yam, 
pepper,  indigo,  jaliEip,  ginger,  orangeis,  lemons,  and.  figs.  The  Birds 
are  of  great  variety,  and  exhibit  beautiful  plumage.  The  productions 
are  of  much  less  importance  since  the  abolition  of  slayery,  the  negroes 
being  too  slothful  to  engage  voluntarily  in  active  labour.  The 
MineraU^  particularly  copper,  are  very  valuable.  Tiead,  silver,  coal, 
tin,  and  iron,  are  also  found. 

Education  is  very,  backward  ^mong  these  islands.  Most  of  the 
wealthy  classes  send  home  their  children  to  be  educated  in  Europe. 
A  good  system  of  primary  education  has  lately  been  intiroduced  into 
Trinidad,  with  promising  prospects,  by  P.  J.  Keenan,  Esq.,  C.B. 


•  The  Bermuda3,  or  Somer's  Islands,  an  important 
naval  station,  consist  of  above  400  islets,  which  enjoy  a 
perpetual  spring,  but  are  subject  to  hurricanes.  Convicts, 
are  employed  on  the  government  works. 

Hamilton,  the  capital,  is  on  Long  Island,  the  largest  of  the  groups 
St.  Oeorge  is  on  the  island  of  the  same  name. 
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SoatIiAiiierieaexten<lsfi«mll°20'tod5'58'S  latitude, 
and  from  35"  to  81^°  £.  longitade.  lu  length  from  Cape 
GaDioaa  to  Cape  Froward,  on  the  strait*  of  Hagellan,  u 
about  4,900  miles;  and  its  breadth  from  Cape  Branco,  iti 
most  eastom,  to  Cape  Farina,  its  most  trestem  point,  3,000 
miles  ;  under  ^e  equator  is  S,100  ;  and  at  Buenoe  Ayrea 
900  miles.  In  the  following  table  the  States  of  Sooth 
America  are  cmivenientlj  airaoged. 

ITATBS  OF  WDTH  AIOBICU, 


Sum 

Ovranmnit 

Bq'^'it., 

Popolttioa 

ttpl-li 

landi,  -      . 

Empire, 

3,230.000 

11.7SO.000 

EiodeJwwiw. 

STsntsMla,    - 

R«piiUic 

308.220 

1.565.O00 

C»r»c« 

>  OolomUa,      ■ 

RepnbUft 

514,000 

2,794.473 

Boprt.. 

«  ■aaadar, 

285.350 

1,040,370 

Qoito. 

9  Pwn,     - 

fUpoblic, 

610,100 

2.5OO.00O 

Lima. 

e  »oUTi*, 

Eepablio 

565,0(10 

1,987,350 

Chuqniucs. 

-  JOWII, 

'  lFat«<«Bla- 

Republic!, 
Colony. 

132,6091 
356.000f 

2.084,945 

[SS.. 

S  LaFlata, 

lUpublio, 

642,800 

1,465,000 

BannOB  Ayret. 

BPsnwnar,      - 

Eapnblic. 

S9,259 

1,337.440 

10  Urnpiay,       - 

Be^blic! 
Cofony, 

71,737 

240.965 

Monte  Video. 

11  BrltlsbOnUuia, 

76,1100 

195,026 

Oeorgetowi). 

13  Dntob      do. 

Colony, 

58,800 

110,118 

U  Frenob     do. 

Colony, 
BT.Cohay 

36,080 

24,432 

Cayemie. 

MFalkUndltfM, 

13,000 

812 

St&nley. 

Bays,  etc. — Commencing  at  the  isthmua,  and  going  JE. 
round  the  coast,  are,  Darien,  Veneaala,  Faria,  gulfs ;  Sanloi 
or  Bahia,  Anna,  bays  ;  gulfs  of  San  Malhias  and  St.  George. 
On  the  Pacific  coast,  Guaya^U,  Penm,  Trinidad,  gulfs. 

iBlandB. — The  Feneznelan  coaat-range,  Joannes  in  th« 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  the  Faikland  Isles,  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
and  Staten  isles  in  the  S. ;  Ckiloe,  Galapagos,  Chineha,  /unfl- 
Femandex,  Felix,  IFdImglon,  Hanover,  Queen  Addaide,  and 
many  others  in  the  Pacific. 
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Straits,  etc* — Magellan,  and  Le  Mair6f  on  the  S. 

Capes. — On  tlie  W,  coast.  St,  Francisco^Point  St,  Helena, 
Blanco,  Ahuja  (point),  Froward;  the  most  S.  point,  Cape 
Horn,  is  8,000 /^  high ;  on  the  E.,  St,  Roqw,  Frio,  Antonio, 
Corrientes,  and  Three  Points;  on  the  N.,  Capei)o  Norte,  and 
Point  Oallinas, 

MoTintaillS. — The  Andes  or  Cordilleras,  running  from 
N.  to  S.,  near  the  coast ;  the  Parimi,  in  the  S.  of  Venezuela; 
the  Brazilian  mountains  which  consists  of  many  chains. 

The  Andes  constitute  a  tnountaih  system  only  inferior  to  the 
Himalayas,  composed  of  a  series  of  mountain  chains,  more  or  less 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  inclosing  vast  elevated  pltiins  or  table-lands, 
with  seyeral  great  groups,  like  knots  or  articulations,  separating  them 
at  distant  intervals ;  they  have  a  length  of  about  4,500  m.,  a  gigantic 
range,  consisting  of  mountain  highland,  of  volcanic  formation,  with 
numerous  summits  above  20,000 /(.  in  height. 

In  Fatagonia  they  extend  970  m.,  with  an  average  elevation  of 
3,000 /f.,  Yanteles,  an  active  volcano  (8,030 /if.),  and  Mount  Darwin,  on 
the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  (6,800 /](.)t  being  the  highest  peaks. 
In  Chili  they  have  a  length  of  1,250  m.  The  Gumbre  pass  enables 
travellers  to  cross  from  Mendoza  to  Valparaiso,  by  going  over  the 
mountains  at  an  elevation  of  12,700  ft.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  range, 
between  33^  and  24"  S.  latitude,  two  chains,  the  Sierra  de  Cordota, 
advancing  into  the  E.  plains,  and  the  Sierra  de  Salta,  form  buttresses, 
as  it  were,  to  the  main  range.  The  mountain  is  more  steep  on  the  E. 
than  on  the  W.  side.  Aconcagua,  the  highest  peak  in  the  New 
World,  and  the  highest  known  volcano  (23,290 /T.),  is  32"*  38'  S.  In 
Feru,  they  extend  about  1,250  m. ,  separating  into  two  branches  neax 
Potosi,  called  the  E.  and  W.  Cordilleras  of  Bolivia,  which  enclose  a 
vast  plateau,*  and  reunito  after  350  m.  The  E.  branch  contains 
Illimani  (21,150  ft,),  near  La  Paz  ;  Sorata  (21,286  ft,).  A  lateral 
branch,  called  Cochabamba,  runs  E.,  andforms,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
watershed  between  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata.  N.  of  the  plateau 
there  is  a  vast  knot  of  mountains  covering  an  area  three  times  as 
large  as  Switzerland,  out  of  which  a  second  separation  of  the  range 
takes  place,  enclosing  a  seoond  table-land,  Fasco,  11,000  ft,  high. 
Further  N.  they  separate  into  three  distinct  ranges,  which  re-unite 

*  This  table-land,  which  contains  Lake  !nticaca,  is  12,700  feet  above  sea-leyel, 
and  ban  an  area  about  as  la^pe  as  Ireland. 
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at  the  group  Loza,  which  goes  N.  in  two  chains,  which  enclose  the 
valley  of  Cuenqa^  and  on  re-uniting  form  the  plateau  of  Assuay, 
15,500 /(.  high,  N.  of  which  two  ranges  are  again  discemihle ;  theE. 
containing  Chimborazo  (21,424  ft,),  and  Tliniza  (17,386),  and  theW. 
Cb^opodrt -{18,885).  A  little  S.  of  the  large  Quito  table-land  they  re- 
unite, and  bordering  this  plateau  are  Antisana  (19,136),  and  Cof/ambe 
(19,648),  Pinehineha  (15,924),  and  Cotoehaehe  (16,428)  to  the  W.,  with 
many  other  large  volcanoes.  After  several  smaller  gproups,  the 
Andes  in  New  Granada  run  in  two  chains,  which  never  again  unite. 
This  range  is  an  additional  example  of  the  fact,  that  the  rivers  which 
proceed  E.  are  much  longer  tban  those  that  flow  to  the  other  side. 

FlAteaMK-BoHvia,  is  the  largest.  It  is  12,000  ft.  high.  Cuzeo  is 
about  11,000  ft,  high,  Fasco  16,000 /(?«,  ^d  the  Brazilian  table-land 
is  about  2,500/f.    The  Quito  plateau  is  200  m.  long. 

The  RivBTS  flowing  N.  are  the  Magdalena  ;  N.E.  tlie 
OrinocOy  JEssequtha,  Amazon,  Faranahyha  and  8an  Francueo ; 
S.E.  the  La  Plata,  Colorado,  and  Negro, 


The  Magdalena  rises  in  a  Z.  in  the  Andes,  and  after  a  course  of 
900  m.,  falls  into  the  Caribbean  sea.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels 
to  Honda,  540  m.  from  the  sea ;  and  the  Catu;a  is  its  chief  tributary. 

The  Orinoco,  < '  Coiling  Snake,''  rises  in  the  Parim6  mountains,  and, 
after  a  short  course  through  a  mountainous  district,  emerges  into  the 
wide  level  plains.  After  a  course  of  1,800  miles  it  discharges  into 
the  Atlantic.  like  most  large  rivers  whoso  lower  course  is  level,  it 
forms  a  nicely  wooded  delta.  Its  course  is  sluggish,  and  so  level  is 
its  basin,  that  a  '^^d  contrary  to  the  main  stream,  or  a  rise  in  the 
nver  reverses  the  course  of  some  of  the  tributaries.  During  the  rainy 
season  it  overflows  its  banks  and  inundates  the  surrounding  country. 
The  cattle,  which  roam  in  countless  herds  over  the  plains,  are  now 
driven  to  the  heights  for  shelter.  After  the  rainy  season  the  inun- 
dation subsides;  the  river  resumes  its  original  course,  and  rich  vege- 
tation springs  up,  quickened  into  maturity  by  the  powerful  heat  of  a 
tropical  sun.  The  river  abounds  in  alligators,  and  in  the  small  tribu- 
tary streams  are  gymnoti  or  electrical  eels,  which  have  the  wonderful 
power  of  conveying  an  electric  shock  to  animals.  The  Orinoco  is  25 
m.  wide  at  the  mouth,  drains  an  area  of  400,000  aq.  m.,  and  conveys 
an  immense  body  of  water  to  the  ocean.    The  tide  goes  up  250  m. 
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The  Amizon,  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  rises  amid  the  snow 
and  glaciers  of  the  Andes,  and  after  receiving  the  tributary  waters, 
which  (^rain  a  millioD  and  a-half  square  miles,  rolls  its  vast  volume 
into  the  Atlantic,  4,000  miles  from  its  source.  Issuing  a  ciftisiderable 
river  from  the  icy  and  majestic   Andes,  it  flows  for  a  long  distance 
under  the  shadow  of  those  lofty  peaks  capped  with  eternal  snow. 
Its  upper  course  is  singularly  grand  and  impressive :  through  moun- 
tain gorges  of  prodigious  depth  and  surpassing  beauty  it  dashes  in 
wild  fury.     Nothing  breaks  the  stillness  save  the  echoes  of  its  falls 
reverberating  along  the  craggy  clifiGs,  until  they  are  lost  amid  the 
eternal  solitudes.     It  winds  through  the  immense  silvas,  one  of  the 
most  rainy  districts  on  the  globe,  where  several  streams  swell  the 
xiughty  volume.  The  chief  tributaries  are  the  MiaNegro^  on  the  N". ,  the 
Madeira,  Puraa,  and  Tapajoa  on  the  S^    These  rivers,  in  any  of  the 
otiier  continents,  would  not  be  tributaries,  but  vast  main  arteries, 
penetrating  leagues  into  the  interior,  draining  large  tracts  of  country, 
and  having  distinct  physical  features  of  their  own.    After  its  Junc- 
tion with  the  Rio  Negro  it  continues  its  lazy  flow  for  a  distance  of 
315  leagues  before  reaching  the  sea.     Its  course  is  now  through 
primeval  forests  of  almost  endless  extent,  where  the  stillness  of  nature 
reigns,  adorned  by.  every  species  of  vegetation,  from  the  tiny  plant 
to  the  colossal  tree.     The  breadth  of  the  river  in  the  plains  is  from 
two  to  three  miles,  which  increases  towards  its  mouth,   where  it 
reaches  the  extent  of  fifty.     It  flows  into  the  sea  in  a  vast  estuary, 
its  current  being  felt  in  the  Atlantic  300  miles  from  the  land.     A 
great  struggle  arises  daily  between  the  river  and  the  tida    A  high 
ridge  of  surf  and  foam  is  formed  by  the   opposing  waters ;  and  even 
the  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  seem  shaken  by  the  dreadful  col- 
lision :  fishermen,  boatmen,  and  alligators  withdraw  trembling  from 
the  spectacle.     At  spring- tides  these  collisions   are  still  more  bois- 
terous ;  the  waves  run  mountains  high ;  the  surf  boils  in  angry  foam, 
and  large  rocks  are  . «  t  up  on  the  beach,  torn  from  the  surrounding 
coast  by  the  forae  of  the  sea.     The  awful  roar  warns  th^  mariner  that 
his  frail  bark  cannot  be  trusted  in  proximity  to  such  dreadful  fury. 
The  island  of  Joannes  and  some  smaller  ones  are  at  the  mouth  of  this 
river.     The  Amazon  is  navigable  to  nearly  the  base  of  the  Andes; 
the  tide  flows  up  550  miles.    The  Xingu  and  Tocaniins  (the  latter 
with  a  course  of  1,100  miles)  flow  into  its  estuary. 

The  La  Plata  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  rivers.  It  is  formed 
by  the  united  waters  of  the  Paraguay,  Parana,  and  Uruguay,  which, 
collectively,  are  navigable  for  several  thousands  of  miles.  These  three 
rivers  rise  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  Brazil    The  Paraguay  is  the 
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longest,  and  in  its  lower  course,  at  pmods  inundates  the  country, 
forming  the  lake  or  swamp  Xarayea.  The  largest  affluents  of  the 
FaraguajV^^  ^e  Pilcomayo  and  Verm^'o.  After  a  course  of  1,000  m. 
the  Parana  joins  the  Paraguay  at  Gorrientes.  The  river  is  now 
known  as  the  Faranti,  a  steady,  constant  stream ;  and  its  breadth 
varies  from  one  and  a-half  to  two  miles.  This  increases,  until  at 
last  it  expands  into  a  noble  estuary,  80  miles  wide ;  but  at  Buenos 
Ayres  its  breadth  is  29  m.  Opposite  this  city  it  receives  the  Uruguay^ 
a  large  tributary,  800  m.  in  length,  whose  volume  has  extraordinary 
fluctuations,  rising  at  the  flood  in  September  and  October  3  feet  a 
day.  These  three  rivers  now  form  a  great  estuary  100  miles  broad, 
on  which  ships  may  sail  without  seeing  land.  The  basin  which  the 
La  Plata  drains  is  above  1,000,000  square  miles  in  extent,  and  the 
volume  of  water  it  conveys  to  the  sea  ib  only  surpassed  by  that  of 
the  Amazon.  The  chief  ports  are  Buenos  Ayres  and  Honte  Video. 
Bosario,  Gorrientes,  and  Asuncion  are  on  the  Parana. 
Ijakea — Titicaea^*  Maracayho,  Merim,  Capar,  and  Grand  Lake, 
Animcds — On  the  plains  are  small  deer,  foxes,  hares,  lizards, 
armadillos,  ostriches ;  on  the  mountains  condors,  eagles,  wild  cats, 
vultures,  etc.,  while  among  the  woods  are  pigeons,  green  parrots,  etc 


BRAZIL. 

The  empire  of  Brazilf  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Atlantic,  Guiana,  and  Venezuela ;  on  the  W.  by  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  La  Plata;  on  the  S.  by 
Uruguay  and  La  Plata ;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic. 

It  extends  from  4**  26'  N.  latitude,  to  34°  12'  S.— about  2,600  w.— 
and  between  84^  47'  and  72°  W.  longitude.  Its  coast-line  is  about 
3,700  m.  It  contains  20  provinces — 16  along  the  coast,  and  4  inland. 
No  country  possesses  so  many  large  rivers  and  forests,  consisting  of 
beautiful  and  valuable  woods.  Wild  cattle  1:0am  about  in  immense 
herds.  The  surface  rises  from  the  coast  by  gentle  gradations  to 
4,000  or  6,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  valleys  produce  sugar, 
coffee,  cocoa,  etc.  The  minerals  are  Tery  valuable,  and  include  gold, 
diamonds,  silver,  coal,  and  iron.     The  language  is  Portuguese. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  (360,000),  "  the  city  of  palaces,"  usually  called 
Mio  by  sailors,  is  a  large  commercial  town,  situated  on  the  W.  shore 
of  a  spacious  bay,  entered  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  completely  land- 
locked, forming  a  magnificent  harbour.    Its  streets  and  squares  are 

*  Two  steamers,  which  use  llama  dun^  as  fuel,  now  ply  on  it  It  has  no  outlet ; 
is  the  highest  large  body  of  fresh  water  m  the  world ;  never  freeees ;  true  altitude, 
12,493  feet ;  about  the  size  of  L.  Ontario ;  no  trees  within  150  miles  of  the  lake. 

t  It  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1600,  to  whom  it  belonged  until  1822, 
when  it  became  an  independent  empire  under  a  Portuguese  pxince.  Its  inhabit- 
onto  include  1,400,000  sUves.    There  are  a^x^  ^no.rioo  Indians. 
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well  laid  out,  and  its  eathedral,  college,  exchange,  and  library  are 
excellent  buildings,  in  the  European  style.  Its  export  trade  includes 
cofifee,  sugar,  rum,  hides,  timber,  rice,  tapioco,  and  tobacco.* 

Balila  or  San  Salyador  (120,000),  on  All  Saints*  bay,  is  the  next 
most  important  port.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  upper,  in- 
habited by  the  wealthy,  and  the  lower,  skirting  the  shore  for  about  four 
miles.  Pemambuco  (50,000)  includes  Becifi,  or  the  **  Beef,'*  the  chief 
seat  of  foreign  commerce ;  8t.  Antonio,  on  an  island,  with  many  good 
shops ;  and  Boa  Viata,  inland.  This  town  exports  cotton,  hides,  and 
sugar.  Maranhao  (36, 000)  is  on  an  island  off  the  N.  coast.  It  is  a 
pleasant,  well  built  town,  with  active  trade.  Its  rainfall  is  said  to  be 
280  inches.  Alcantara,  to  the  W.,  on  the  mainland,  is  a  growing 
port.  Onro  Freto,  or  Villa  Rica  (15,000),  is  200  miles  N.W.  from  the 
capital.  There  are  gold  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mariana 
(6,000),  in  the  interior,  is  on  a  plateau  3,000  feet  high.  Parahyba 
(16,000),  on  the  £.  coast,  has  a  cathedral,  several  churches,  and  a 
college.  It  has  a  military  arsenal.  Para  (13,000),  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tooantins,  has  a  difficult  entrance.  The  other  towns  are  St.  Paul 
(20,000),  which  exports  sugar  and  coffee,  Port-Allegro  (14,000)  Santos 
(6,000),  and  San  Pedro  (6,000),  all  on  the  coast. 


VENEZUELA.t 

This  republic  extends  from  New  Granada  along  the  coast 
of  the  Caribbean  sea  to  Guiana,  a  distance  of  1,600  miles, 
with  the  empire  of  Brazil  on  the  S»  and  Colombia  on  the 
W.  The  Orinoco,  which  traverses  it  from  west  to  east,  is 
the  principal  river,  and  the  Parime  mountains  run  in  the 
same  direction  on  the  borders  of  Brazil.  The  Andes  enter 
it  on  the  north-west,  and  are  continued  in  a  coast-range  of 
much  less  elevation.  Lake  Maracaybo,  with  a  bar  at  its 
entrance,  has  an  area  of  7,800  square  mUes.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  surface  are  covered  with  Llanvs,  on  which 
millionsof  cattle  are  grazed,  the  staplewealth  of  the  country. 
The  forests  yield  valuable  woods;  and  coffee,  maize,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  indigo  are  exported. 

'  Riode  Janeiro  meana  "riter  of  January  ;"*flWa=b»y,  r<crt=rich,  ti/te^atown, 

tile. 

t  When  the  flrst  European  explorers  entered  the  gulf  N.  of  L.  Maracaybo,  they 
perceived  the  Inhabitants  living  in  pile  dwellings,  which  reminded  them  of  Venice; 
rhoy  called  the  country  Venezuela,  **  the  little  Venice." 
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Caracas  (50,000)  is  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  N.  coast,  with  La 
Guayra  as  its  port. 

Maracaybo  (20000)  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  has  active  com- 
merce.   Valencia  (16.000)  has  also  important  trade.  Chimano  (7,000) 
is  the  oldest  Spanish  settlement.    Barcelona  (10,000)  is  extremely 
unhealthy.    Cabello  is  a  good  port.     Viurlnas  produces  tobacco* 
Oiudad  BoUyar  (7|000)  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco. 


OOLOMBIA,  OR^NEW  GRANADA. 

New  Granada,  in  the  N.W.,  embraces  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  and  was  one  of  the  oldest  Spanish  colonies.  Near 
the  Pacific  the  country  is  mountainous,  but  in  the  W.  it 
consists  of  plains.  Several  peaks  of  the  Andes  rise  here 
above  18,000  feet.  Between  two  of  the  mountain  chains 
is  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena.  The  plains  on  the  K  exhibit, 
in  the  rainy  season,  luxuriant  pastures,  but  in  the  dry,  re- 
semble parched  deserts.  On  these  plains  immense  herds  of 
horses,  mules,  and  homed  cattle  are  reared ;  and  from  the 
forests,  dye-woods  and  bark  are  obtained.  Emeralds,  iroD, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  and  sulphur,  are  the  chief  mineral  trea- 
sures ;  and  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice,  the  prin- 
cipal crops. 

Santa  F^  de  Bogota  (45,000),  on  a  plateau  of  the  Andes,  is  8,690 
feet  above  sea-lev«l.  It  has  a  university  and  many  fine  churches. 
The  climate  is  almost  a  perpetual  spring. 

Panama  (10,000),  the  terminus  [of  the  railway  across  the  isthmus, 
is  a  well-built  city  on  a  good  harbour.  Asiiinwall  is  at  the  other  end 
of  the  railway.  Cartagena  or  Carthagena  (16,000)  is  the  chief  naval 
arsenal  of  the  state.  In  1741  it  was  attacked  by  the  British.  Santa 
Harta  (10,000)  is  a  declining  town  on  the  coast  Tnida  (10,000),  once 
the  capital  of  an  Indian  state,  has  some  coarse  woollen  manufactures. 
Popayan  (20,000)  is  a  large  town  with  a  delightful  climate.  Here 
in  1819,  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  by  Bolivar.  Portobello  is  a 
free  port  on  the  N.  coast,  taken  by  Admiral  Vernon,  1739. 
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ECUADOR. 

Ecuador,  named  from  its  position  under  the  equator,  has 
the  volcanic  Galapagos  lales*  as  a  dependency.  The  Andes 
run  in  two  parallel  ranges,  and  rise  into  many  magnificent 
volcanoes.  The  desert  plains  between  these  high  mountains 
are  named  paramos.  The  climate  varies  very  considerably. 
The  only  river  is  the  Guayaquil,  navigable  40  miles  from  its 
mouth  ;  excellent  barks  are  exported. 

Quito  (75,000),  aknost  under  the  equator,  is  9,600  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  enjoys  perpetual  spring.  Guayaquil  (20.000),  lying  low  on 
the  coast,  is  the  principal  port.  Guen^a  (20,0(K)^  in,  the  S.,  is  a  good 
town.     Loxa  has  trade  with  Peru.  , 


PERU. 

Peru  lies  on  the  Pacific,  S.  of  Ecuador,  extending  1,500 
miles  along  the  coast,  from  3°  N.  to  22°  S.  latitude — a 
breadth  of  600  from  E.  to  W.  The  Andes  divide  the  sur- 
face into  an  arid  belt  about  50  mile&  broad,  between  the 
mountain  and  the  ocean;  a  lofty  plateau,  12,000  feet  high, 
containing  small  lakea  and  morasses,  but  beautiful  scenery 
at  lower  levels ;  and  extensive  plains  on  the  E.,  watered  by 
streams  which  join  the  Amazon.  The  latter  are  fertile.  In 
the  mountain  region  are  some  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in 
the  world;  lead  is  also  found,  and  gold  in  the  S.  The 
Chinca  Isles  are  very  valuable  on  account  of  their  guano. 

Lima  (100,000)  is  an  improving  town,  in  a  pleasant  valley,  partly 
surrounded  by  a  wall,,  and  entered  by  gates..  Though  the  streets  are 
narrow,  there  are  many  fine  squ^ires,  and  good  public  buildings.  It 
has  the  oldest  university  in  America,  with  a  library  of  20,000  voiames. 
The  people  are  intelligent  and  gay,  but  mush  given  to  gambling. 

Callao  (20,000),  its  port,  has  extensive  trade  in  bark,  skins,  silver 
and  copper  ores,  wool»  soap,  and  sugar.     Pasco  (16,000)  is  aboat  140 

*  So  named  from  t>.e  large  land  tortoises  which  abound  here,  the  word  meaning 
**  islands  of  la  id -turtles."  They  consist  of  tea  large,  and  several  small  isIiM,  visited 
by  whaiets,  but  without  any  settled  reaideuta. 
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miles  N.E.,  and  10,800  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
mining  district.  Pane  (20,000),  on  L.  Titicaca,  is  the  highest  town 
in  Peru.  It  is  12,870  feet  abcfve  sea-level.  Cuzco  (  44,000)  was  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  Incas.*  It  is  11,380  feet  above  sea-level ;  and 
has  manufactures  of  embroidery,  cotton,  and  woollens.  AreqnSpa 
(30,000)  is  very  subject  to  earthquakes.  Tmzillo  (14,000)  and  Axica 
are  important  ports.  Crucers  is  an  open  plain  13,742  feet  above  sea- 
level,  in  the  gold-producing  province  of  Oaravaya. 


BOLIVIA.t 

Bolivia  has  a  limited  coast-line  between  Peru  and  GhilL 
More  than  one-half  of  the  population  are  Indians.  The 
Andes  overspread  much  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
S.,  while  in  the  N.E.  are  forest-clad  plains,  watered  by  the 
affluents  of  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata.  Much  of  this  coun- 
try is  still  imperfectly  known.  The  productions  consist  of 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  saltpetre,  copper,  and  tin,  with 
rice,  sugar-candy,  coffee,  pepper,  and  drugs. 

GhuqulBaca  (24,000)  has  a  handsome  cathedral  and  a  university. 
It  stands  on  a  plateau  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Ma- 
deira  and  Paraguay  rivers. 

La  Paz  (40,000),  on  the  plateau  S.  of  L.  Titicaca,  is  a  seat  of  trade 
with  Peru.  Near  are  rich  copper  mines.  Cochabamba  (40,000)  is 
another  important  town.  Potosl  (28,000)  is  in  the  great  silver  mining 
district,  and  of  much  less  importance  than  formerly.  Santa  Cruz 
(10,000),  Tarlja  (10,000),  and  CobUa  (2,000),  the  only  ports  of  the 
country,  are  next  in  importance. 


CHILI,  OR  CHILE. 

This  country  consists  of  a  long  narrow  territory,  enclosed 
from  the  rest  of  S.  America  by  the  Andes.    Its  climate  is 

*  Fonnded,  aecordiTig  to  tradition,  in  1043.  When  Pizarro  took  it,  in  1534«  he  was 
surprised  at  its  magnificence.  It  contained  a  liclily  adorned  temple  of  the  sun ; 
and  showed  many  traces  of  civilization.    It  has  a  university. 

t  It  was  fonnerly  called  Upper  Peru ;  but  on  becoming  a  i*epnblic,  in  1826,  it 
assumed  its  present  name  in  honour  of  General  I>olivar,  who  so  greatly  eootributed 
to  the  achievement  of  the  independence  of  the  country. 
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salubrious;  earthquakes  are  frequent;  mineral  wealth  is 
unbounded — copper  and  silver  being  the  most  important. 
In  the  centre,  grain  is  largely  grown,  but  in  the  N,,  where 
rain  seldom  falls,  the  soil  is  sterile.  In  the  S.  timber  is  also 
an  important  product.  A  colony  on  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
Punta  Arenas,  with  about  170  inhabitants,  belongs  to  Chili. 
Fruits,  minerals,  timber,  and  fish  are  the  chief  products. 

Joan  Fernanda  IB  a  dependency  300  miles  distant.  Lobsters  are 
in  immense  numbers  here.  Our  readers  will  recollect  the  History  of 
Alexander  Selkirk  (Bobinson  Crusoe),  who  was  cast  on  this  island. 

SanUago  (80,000)  is  on  a  delightfol  plain,  studded  with  acacia  trees, 
at  the  mountain's  base.  Its  cathedral,  8th  December,  1863,  was 
burnt  down  in  15  minutes,  and  2,000.  of  the  congregation  perished. 
About  40  mUes  S.W.  is  MeUpUla. 

Valparaiso  (7^,000),  **  the  valley  of  Paradise,**  is  connected  with 
the  capital  (of  which  it  is  the  port)  by  a^ailway.  It  is  a  flourishing 
seat  of  trade.  A  railway  runs  to  San  Felipe,  the  eapital  of  a  produc- 
tive  province.  On  the  S.  coast  are  Conception  (10,000),  and  Valdivia, 
(3,00U),  the  latter  on  a  fine  bay.  Caldera  is  a  town  of  modem  growth. 
It  is  a  stopping  place  of  steamers,  and  has  a  good  railway  station. 
Copiapo  (15,000),  in  the  N.,  is  in  the  centre  of  a  copper-mining  dis- 
trict ;  and  50  miles  S.  is  Chanarclllo,  a  silver-mining  town,  in  the 
hands  of  a  British  company.  A  railway  connects  it  with  Caldera, 
one  of  the  highest  in  the  world,  being  4,470  feet  high. 

Patagonia  includes  the  whole  S.  part  of  America. 
It  is  a  barren  region  (with  many  lakes  and  morasses),  bereft 
of  agriculture  and  civilization. 

The  Andes  here  are  densely  clothed  with  timber,  and  rise 
from  4,000  to  8,000  feet.  Several  Indian  tribes,  tall  and  agile,  rove 
about.  They  are  the  only  inhabitants  in  the  country,  the  sovereignty 
of  which  is  claimed  both  by  Chili  and  La  Plata.  The  islands  on  the 
S.  are  exposed  to  great  tempests.  Seals  and  birds  are  plentiful  among 
them.  Tierra  del  Fuego,  **  the  land  of  fire,**  is  mountainous  and  well 
wooded.  The  inhospitable  climate  renders  settlements  for  coloniza- 
tion almost  impossible.  At  Port  SL  Julian  and  Bahia  Nueva  are 
small  settlements.    Its  shores  are  touched  by  the  whale  fishermen. 
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LA  PLATA,  or  the  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

This  coantrj  i&  bounded  by  the  Andes,  Uruguay,  and  the 
Atlantic,  with  Patagonia  on  the  S.  The  coast-Hne,  though 
long,  has  few  harbours.  The  country  descends  from  the 
Andes  into  vast  plains,  including  three-fourths  of  the  sur- 
face, most  of  which  are  called  pampas,  which  are  devoid 
of  trees,  but  supporting  on  their  luxuriant  grass  immense 
numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  giving  good  grain  crops 
The  chief  exports  are  hides,  horns,  and  bones.  Lamas  and 
Alpacas  are  imp(»rtant  sources  of  wetdth. 

Buenos  Ayret  (15,000),  the  chief  city,  is  a  good  commercial  town 
on  the  8.  of  the  estuary  of  the  La  Plata.  It  is  the  chief  place  of 
export  for  the  republiCf  and  of  intercourse  with  Europe.  It  was  taken 
by  the  British  iu  1806,  and  re-attacked  by  them  in  the  following  year. 

Kozario  (30,000),  on  the  ^araoa,  has  great  trade  witii  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Santa  Fe  (16,000),  also  on  the  Parana,  has  consider- 
able trade.  Mendoza  (1(),000)  is  on  the  road  to  the  Andes.  Tncuman 
(10,000)  is  the  capital  of  the  most  fertile  province.  Santiago.  San 
Lnifii,  Cordova,  and  Jujuy,  are  also  worthy  of  note.  Some  rttilways 
have  lately  been  opened,  and  others  are  in  progress. 

PARAGUAY. 

This  is  an  inland  fertile  country,  lying  between  the 

Paraguay  and  Parana  rivers,  with  the  rivers  Blanco  and 

Monice  on  the  N.     A  range  of  hill's,  rising  from  1,000  to 

2,000  ft.,  runs  from  N.  to  S.,  dividing  the  country  into  two 

slopes.    It  is  the  only  inland  state  in  South  America.    The 

surface  is- covered  with  forests.     The  climate*  i&hot^  but 

subject  to  sudden  changes  from  very  variable  winds  ;  and 

the  products  are  tea,  timber,  sugar,  sarsaparilla,   cotton, 

rice,  cigars,  and  tobacco.     The  population  consists  of  mixed 

Spanish  and  Indians. 

Asuncioxi  (L0,000)  {Faraguayl,  founded  in  1536,  has  acathed^ratand 
some  trade  ia  tea,  timber,  tobacco,  and'  hides.  Villa  Rica,  in  the 
interior,  has  trade  in  dye-woods.  Conception  (^Paraguay);  is  the  centre 
of  the  tea  trade  of  the  country*. 
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URUGUAY. 

Uruguay,  or  Bauda  Oriental,  occupies  the  north  bank 
of  the  La  Plata,  betv\reen  the  Atlantic  and  the  river  of  the 
same  name.  The  interior  consists  of  undulating  table-lands, 
well  adapted  for  pasturage ;  and  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 
constitute  the  chief  wealth.  In  the  low  grounds,  near  the 
sea,  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  and  fruits,  are  produced. 

Monte  Video  (40,000)  is  a  thriving  town  ou  the  La  Plata  estuary. 
In  the  summer  the  inhabitants  often  suffer  from  extreme  heat  and 
scarcity  of  water.  Storms  are  frequent,  and  yellow  feyer  is  fre- 
quently troublesome.  The  exports  .consist  of  hides,  wool,  tallow, 
jerked  beef,  bones,  guano,  and  seal  skins. 

La  Golonia,  opposite  Buenos  Ayres,  was  taken  by  the  British  and 
French  fleets,  1845.  IHiraiyno,  St  Luda,  and  BEercedoB  are  in  the 
interior. 

GUIANA. 

Guiana  lies  N.  of  Brazil,  and  extends  from  1°  to  9""  20'  N. 
latitude— about  560  miles ;  and  from  50^  40'  to  61**  W. 
longitude — about  710  miles.  It  is  divided  into  British^ 
Dutch,  and  French,  but  these  colonies  are  only  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  region,  which  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  to  that  of  the  Orinoco.  It  is  low  and  level  towards 
the  sea,  but  rises  in  the  interior,  by  a  succession  of  table- 
lands,  to  the  taountain  range,  which  separates  it  from 
Brazil.  The  heat,  though  tropical,  is  not  so  extreme  as 
might  be  expected,  being  modified  by  the  trade  winds,  sea- 
breezes,  and  rainy  season.  There  are  two  rainy  seasons 
near  the  coast,  but  only  one  in  the  interior, 

British  Guiana,*  in  the  W.,  is  divided  into  Berhice, 
Demerara,  and  Essequibo.  The  cultivation  is  confined  to  the 
coast,  sugar  and  rum  being  the   chief  articles  produced. 

*  This  territory  was  settled  by  the  Dutch,  1C80.  It  was  taken  in  1796  by  General 
Whyte.  At  the  peace  of /miens,  1802,  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  but  in  1803 
again  talcen  by  the  Britisn,  with  whom  it  was  left  at  tlie  peace  of  1814.  There  are 
about  113,000  natives,  60,000  Indian  and  Chinese  immigrants.  20, 000. from  the  \V. 
Indies  and  Madeira^  and  less  than  10,000  from  England  and  coittineutai  l:.aroyt». 
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Georgetown  (15,000)  is  in  a  low  anc[  unhealtHy  position  at  the  month 
of  the  Demerara  river.  It  is  bvilt  in  the  Dutch  fashion,  intersected  by 
many  canals :  about  four-lifths  of  the  inhabitants  are  people  of  colour. 
New  Amsterdam  (30,000),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Berbice,  is  a  thriviog 
town,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor. 

Dutch  Guiana,  or  Surinam,  has  many  Jews  among 
its  population.  It  produces  sugar,  co£fee,  rice,  cotton,  and 
indigo.    It  passed  from  England  to  Holland  in  the  17  th 

century. 

ParamaxUM)  (20,000),  on  the  Surinam,  is  well  built,  with  good 
streeta*  having  avenues  of  orange,  lemon,  and  tamarind  trees  along 
their  ndes.    Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  blacks  and  coolies. 

French  Guiana,  or  Cayenne,  lying  further  east, 

has  similar  productions,  with  similar  physical  features. 

Oayenne  (5,000),  on  a  small  isle,  in  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  is  noted  for  its  pungent  pepper.  It  also  exports  cloves  and 
maize.  

The  Falkland  Islands  are  in  the  South  Atlantic,  about  300  miles 
N.E.  from  Terra  del  Fuego.  They  are  healthy,  though  high  winds 
prevail ;  grain  ripens  in  sheltered  nooks  only ;  potatoes,  turnips,  etc., 
are  excellent ;  trout  abound  in  the  rivers,  and  other  iish  in  the  har- 
bours :  an  industrious  well-to-do  colony.     Stanley  is  the  c^pitaL  . 


OCEANIA. 
Oceania,  a  name  introduced  by  French  geographers, 
includes  the  following : — Malaysia,*  or  the  Eastern  or 

Indian  archipelago;  Australasia,    MicTonesia,    and 

Polynesia,  or  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

MALAYSIA 

Malaysia,  called  the  Indian  or  Asiatic  archipelago, 
includes  the  Sunda  isles,  the  Borneo  group,  Celebes,  the 
MoliLCcas,  the  Sooloo  isles,  and  the  PhiHjppines, 

*  That  is,  the  country  of  the  Malays :  the  word  Melanesia  means  "  the  country  of 
the  blacks ;"  Micronesia  means  '* little  Isles,"  and Folffnuia.  "several Isles" ;  Austral- 
asia means  **  southern  Asia.** 
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The  Sunda  Isles  include  Sumatra,  Java,  and-  their 
dependencies. 

Sumatra,  the  most  western  of  the  Sunda  Islands,  lies  S.  of  Malacca, 
18  partly  independent,  and  partly  Dutch.  It  is  1,040  miles  long,  and 
266  broad,  with  an  area  of  168,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
seven  millions.  The  Barisan  mountains,  which  have  lofty  volcanic 
cones  rising  from  six  to  ten  thousand  feet,  run  the  whole  length  of 
the  island,  and  parallel  to  them  there  is  another  chain.  Its  rivers 
wind  slowly  through  alluvial  plains  covered  with  dense  jungle 
towards  the  £.  There  are  several  lakes,  the  largest  being  Sing 
Karrah  or  Semaway.  Large  marshes  abound,  which  give  rise  to 
fevers  ;  but  the  climate  is  pretty  good.  Fruits  are  abundant.  Animals 
and  productions  are  the  same  as  those  of  Borneo.  The  independent 
portion  consists  of  the  kingdoms  of  Acheen,  N. ;  8iak^  E.  ;  and  the 
Baltas  country,  W.  It  produces  much  pepper.  Kice-culture  and 
coffee-planting  are  the  chief  industries. 

Acbeen  (30,000)  is  a  good  port,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
same  name.  Fadang  (10,000)  is  a  Butch  settlement,  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  with  active  trade.  Bencoolen  (12,000)  is  another  settlement, 
inhabited  by  a  mixed  race.     Palembang  (50,000),  formerly  a  native 
kingdom,  is  now  an  important  Dutch  settlement,  with  a  good  trade. 

Java  almost  all  belongs  to  Holland.  It  is  628  miles  long,  and  from 
40  to  130  broad,  with  an  area  of  about  50,000  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  18  millions.  The  country  near  the  S.  coast  is  hilly, 
and  several  volcanic  peaks  rise  in  the  interior  to  10,000  or  11,000  feet 
in  height.  The  coast  on  the  N.  is  fringed  with  small  islands.  The 
year  is  divided  into,  the  wet  and  dry  seasons.  The  soil  is  rii^h,  and  rice, 
wheat,  arrow-root,  sugar,  tobacco,  ginger,  cotton,  and  coffee  are 
raised.    The  upas  tree  flourishes  in  the  woods,  also  teak,  eta. 

Batavla  (100,000)  is  an  important  commercial  city,  surrounded  by 
groves  of  tropical  trees.  Its  inhabitants  include  traders  from  almost 
every  country  in  the  world.  It  is  a  free  port,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch 
possessions.  Cherlbon  (11,000)  has  trade  in  indigo,  coffee,  teak- wood, 
etc.  Samarang  (25,000)  is  a  fortified'  seaport,  in  which  are  many 
Chinese.  It  exports  pepper,  rice,  and  coffee.  Sourabaya  (60, 000) 
has  flourishing  trade,  a  naval  arsenal,  and  a  cannon  foundry.  In  the 
interior  are  several  native  states  under  Dutch  protection. 

Sumbawa  is  an  island  deeply  indented  by  bays  and  creeks.  Its 
native  states  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Dutch.  On  the  N. 
Goaat  Blma  has  a  ^ood  harbour. 
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Ttanor  has  a  deligfatfiil  climate,  and  is  weQ  wooded.  It  ptodnees 
sandal  wood,  indigo,  rice,  etc. 

Sandalwood  island  has  a  fertile  interior.  It  is  lOQ  miles  long, 
and  30  broad. 


The  Borneo  group  includes  Borneo^  Lahuan,  Natuna, 
and  Anambas. 

Borneo  is  nearly  equally  divided  by  the  equator,  is  about  800  miles 
long  and  700  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  2^  millions.  Its  coasts  are  low  and  marshy  ;  its  inte- 
rior is  unexplored.  Two  mountain  chains  run  nearly  parallel  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.  Several  large  niters  water  the  N.  and  W.  The  river 
Batang-lopar  falls  into  the  Chinese  sea  ;  the  Borneo  and  the  Moro- 
taba  or  Sarawak  are  in  the  N.  ;  the  Pembuan  and  Mendawa  on  the 'S. 
The  only  known  lake  is  the  Kini  Balu,  near  the  mountain  (the 
highest  in  Borneo,  13,698  feet)  of  the  same  name.  The  climate  on 
the  low  grounds  is  unhealthy  ;  vegetation  luxuriant — including  teak, 
gutta-percha  tree,  ebony,  dye-woods,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  rice,  grain, 
ginger,  cotton,  and  bamboo.  Its  animals  are  numerous — elephants, 
serpents,  deer,  apes,  etc.  ;  birds  include  eagles,  parrots^  peacocks, 
swallows.  Excellent  coal  is  found  ;  also  gold,  iron,  tin,  zinc,  and 
diamonds.  The  forests  are  expansive,  trackless,  and  pathless.  The 
inhabitants,  consisting  of  several  races,  are  generally  cruel  and  wild, 
and  subsist  by  hunting  (chiefly  wild  boar  and  deer)  and  fishing.  A 
great  number  of  Chinese  are  in  Borneo,  and  form  an  extensive  colony. 
Most  of  Borneo  is  subject  to  the  Dutch.*  The  British  have  Sarawak, 
in  which  valuable  silver  mines  have  been  lately  discovered,  and  the 
isle  of  Labimn  was  ceded  to  Britain  by  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  1847. 
It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  excellent  coal  mines.  It  is  about  six  miles 
distant '  from  the  mainland,  27  miles  in  circuit,  and  of  a  triangular 
shape,  with  a  population  of  1,250,  of  whom  40  are  Europeans.  It  is 
a  naval  station.  The  ports  are  Borneo  (10,000),  Pontianak  (3,000), 
and  Banjermassin  (6,000). 

Banca  is  a  small  island,  well  known  on  account  of  its  rich  tin  mines. 
BllUton  also  furnishes  tin  and  iron. 


Natuna  Isles  are  a  small  group,  the  largest  of  which  is  Great 
Katuna.  The  Anambas  consist  of  a  well-wooded  group,  150  miles 
N.E.  from  Singapore. 

V 

*  Rice  is  the  principal  article  of  food  ;  the  inhabitants  have  no  moat  save  pork  and 
venison  :  no  cow,  ass,  gtiat,  or  shetp.    They  are,  however,  a  very  active  people. 
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Celebes  is  about  700  miles  long,  with  an  ayerage  breadth  of  150 
miles,  and  a  population  of  two  millions.  The  climate  is  healthy. 
The  chief  products  are  maize,  rice,  tobacco,  yams,  sago,  and  sugar. 
The  surface  is  hilly,  rising  in  Mount  Lampoo  Batang  to  7»000  feet. 
There  are  many  forests,  grassy  plains,  rivers,  and  lakes..  From  one 
of  its  trees  the  famous  Macassar  oil  is  obtained.  Diamonds,  gold, 
iron,  tin,  and  salt  are  found.  The  Dutch  exercise  supremacy  over  the 
island,  which  is  nominally  divided  into  several  kingdoms.  The  towns 
are  Fort  Rotterdam  and  Vlaardingen. 


The  Moluccas  lie  between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea. 
They  consist  of  Giloloj  Ceram,  Amboyna^  Booro,  Banda-,  and 
many  others.  These  islands  belong  to  the  Dutch,  and  the 
governor  resides  in  the  small  isle  of  Temate, 

They  have  a  mountainous  surface,  some  peaks  rising  to  8,000  feet; 
a  fertile  soil,  products  including  nutmegs,  cloves,  spices,  fruits,  and 
woods.  Gihlo  is  mountainous  and  well  wooded.  Ceram  is  also 
mountainous,  with  a  fertile  soil,  with  immense  forests  of  sago-pidm, 
whichi yield  abundance  of  starch.  Amhoyna  produces  abundance  of 
cloves — nearly  one  million  pounds  annually.  The  clove-tree  rises 
40  feet  high,  and  riesembles  a  pear-tree.  Booro  has  great  quantities 
of  rice  and  fruit.  It  is  very  mountainous.  The  Bandar  or  Nuimegy 
Iale»,  of  volcanic  origin,  produce  abundance  of  spices. 


The  Sooloo  Isles,  greatly  infested  by  pirates,  are  under  a  Sultan. 
They  consist  of  some  60  isles :  the  climate  is  hot;  the  products  are 
rice,  cinnamon,  and  fruit.  The  population  is  about  200,000.  The 
Sanguir  group  consists  of  about  50  islets. 

The  Philippine  Jsles*  belong  to  Spain*  They  consist 
of  Luzon,  Mindanao,  Palawan,  Samara  Mindoro,  etc. ;  popu- 
lation six  millions.  • 

Extending  over  16°  of  latitude,  the  climate  varies  considerably , 
surface  rugged,  scenery  nice,  and  vegetation  luxuriant.    There  are 

*Thia  groTip  consisting  of  81  islands,  togeUier  with  liiin£:«d8  of  islets,  roclcs, 
and  reefs,  was  discoyered  by  Magellan^  1621,  and  named  after  Philip  n.  of  Spain. 

31 
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Several  volcanoes.  The  prodacts  are  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  cocoa, 
cocoa-nut  oil,  sago,  cinnamon,  sugar,  and  hemp,  with  mineral  wealtb, 
consisting  of  coal,  gold-dust,  amber,  marble,  brimstone,  etc 

Manilla  (li50,000),  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  is  ihe  capital  It  has 
extensive  and  increasing  trade  with  all  the  great  commercial  coun- 
tries, exporting  sugar,  cigars,  indigo,  nee,  rum,  etc.  Selaiigan,  on 
Mindanao,  is  the  residence  of  a  siiltan. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Australasia  embraces  Australia^  Tasmania^ New  Guinea^ 
New  Zealand^  with  several  smaller  islands. 


AUSTRALIA.* 

Australia,  though  strictly  speaking  an  island,  yet  from 
its  vast  magnitude,  is  usually  described  under  the  term — 
"  Island-Continent*'  It  lies  betwieen  the  parallels  of  10"  45' 
^and  39°  5' south  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  112°  ^0' 
and  153°  30'  east  longitude.  Its  length,  frompape  York 
in  the  N.  to  Wilson  promontory  in  the  S.,  is  1,960  miles; 
and  its  breadth  between  Cape  Byron  and  Steep  Point  about 
2,400  miles.     Its  coast  line  is  about  8,000  miles  in  length. 

.  The  seasons  in  Australia  are  the  opposite  to  oiul*s:  the  winter  con- 
sists of  June,  July,  aod  August;  the  summer,  of  December,  January, 
and  February.  The  natural  phenomena  are  strikingly  different  from 
those  to  which  we  are  accustomed  :  their  N.  wind  is  hot,  their  IS.  cold. 
The  leaves  of  the  trees,  instead  of  extending  horizontally,  are  vertical; 
the  native  flowers  are  without, odour ;,  th^  hees  without  sting;  and 
birds  without  song.  The  owl  hoots  by  day  ;  the  cuckoo  cries  by 
night ;  the  swans  are    black,  the  eagles  white,  the  crabs  blue,  and 

*  Australia  was  discovered  by  the  Portiignese-lntlfiM,  and  by  the  Dutch  in 
1606,  who  explored  portions  of  the  coast  beforethe  arrival  of  Capwin  Cooke  (1770), 
>vhu  assigned  the  names  BotAnr  Bay  (fixira  the  exuberance  of  flowers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood)»  New  South  Wales,  Moreten  Bay,  et«.  '  In  1800  Grant,  and  in  180:r^  Hin- 
ders, surveyed  most  of  the  remaining  ooastb  Of  tho  isterior-Tecy.little  is  yebaccn- 
rately  known.  Burke  and  Wills  crossed  from  Melbourue  to  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria 
in  1861,  and  Stuart  and  M*Kinley  in  1862. 
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the  trees  shed  their  bark  instead  of  their  leayes.  The  legislative 
machinery  oonsists  of  a  goTsrnor,  legislative  assembly^  and  house  of 
assembly— King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 


Gxdfe,  BayS/Strsf.itS/etC — On  the  E.  Jervis,  Botany, 
Trial,  Shoal,  Moreton,  Harvey,  Keppel,  Halifax,  Trinity,  and 
Princess  Charlotte  bays,  with  several  other  inlets.  On  the 
N.,  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  (which  penetrate^  400  miles  be- 
tween York  peninsula  and  N.  Australia,  and  contains  Wel- 
lesley  and  Great  i&h.nda),  Melville,  Arnheim,  and  Gastiereagh 
bays,  Clarence  and  Dundas  straits,  with  Van  Diemen  gulf 
between  Melville  island  and  the  mainland,  and  Apsley  strait 
between  the  same  island  and  BathnrsU  On  the  W.,  Cam- 
bridge, Admiralty,  and  Exmouth  gulfs  ;  Collier,  Shark,  and 
Geographe  bays.  On  the  S.,  Spencer  gulf,  Blacksiairs  Pas- 
sage, and  Port  Philip. 

Capes.* — On  the  E.,  Howe,  Byron,  Moreton,  Sandy, 
TrihdaHon,  and  Melville  ;  on  the  N.,  York,  Arnheim,  Wilher- 
force,  Wtfsel,  and  Fan  Diemm;  on  the  N.W.,  Leveque  and 
N,W  capes;  on  the  W.,  Cwvwr  And  Leeuwin ;  on  the  S., 
Chatham,  Pasley,  Bauer,  Catastrophe,  Spencer,  Nelson,  Otu?ay, 
and  Wilson, 

Mountains. — The  most  important  are  the  following:— 
the  Grampians,  Pyrenees^  the  Australian  Alps^  Wanderer 
Range,  Blue  Mountains,  Liverpool  Range,  Arbuthnot,  and 
Nundawar  ranges  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales; 
'  Mitchell,  King,  and  Nicholson  mounts,  with  Denham,  Peak, 
Clarke,  Johnston,  and  Fletcher  ranges,  in  Queensland. 
Flinders,  G<mler,  and  Stuart  ranges,  in  S.  Australia.  Victoria, 
Berschel,  Darling,  and  Capricorn  ranges  in  West  Australia. 
£llesmere  and  ^Sw^'ar/oa/ ranges  in  North  Australia. 

Lakes. — AUxandrina,  Torretis,  Eyre,  Frame,  Gairdner, 
Gregory  ;  with  Austin,  Moore,  Cowan,  Gary,  and  I^frpy,  and 

several  salt  lakes  in  W.  Australia. 

*  The  Great  Barrier  Bttf  extends  on  the  N.E.  coast,  t-o  which  it  nms  parallel, 
through  15^  from  opposite  Keppel  Bay  to  or{>o8ite  Cape  York  and  Torres  Strait. 
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BiTen.— The  ri¥«n  of  Aofitralia  are  few ;  some  in  the  interior  are 
lost  through  evaporation,  others  are  short  and  shallow,  and  useless 
for  navigation,  having  their  sooroes  chiefly  in  coast  chains,  while 
others  remain  unexplored.  The  drainage  is  very  meagre,  and  the 
water  supply  insufficient,  although  this  is,  in  some  measure,  counter- 
acted  by  pools,  ponds,  and  sm)ill  lakes,  some  of  them,  however,  salt, 
others  brackish.  The  scarcity  of  water  is  often  a  source  of  con- 
siderable anxiety  to  stock-holders,  and  tends  to  retard  the  advance- 
ment of  th  e  gra^ng  and  agricultural  industries. 

The  Murray  (1,300  miles  long),  with  its  tributaries,  the  Darling, 
the  Lachlan,  and  the  Murrumbidgee,  drains  the  most  extensive  and 
best  known  district.  It  rises  in  the  Australian  Alps,  forms  the 
boundary  between  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  enters  South 
Australia,  and  after  a  very  "winding  course,  enters  Victoria  L.,  an 
arm  of  Encounter  Bay.  The  Darling  is  formed  of  several  streams 
from  the  mountains  in  the  S-E.  of  Queenshind,  and  flows  through  New 
South  Wales  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  winding  course.  The  Mur- 
rumhidgee  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Laehlan,  which  it  joins  about 
150  miles  before  their  united  waters  flow  into  the  Murray.  In  the 
interior  are  the  rivess  Victoriar  and  Roper,  Ta  Queensland  are  the  Brit- 
bane,  FUs^Roy  (formed  of.  .the  Mackende  and  Dav}9on\  and  BwrneU. 
The  Roper,  which  flows  into  >  the  G.  of  Carpentaria,  is  navigable  for 
100  miles.    The  Calmer  runs  through  rich  gold  fields  in  Queensland. 

Tabular  view  of  the  Australian  colonies* : — 


Colony.    . 

Area, , 
Sq.  milecf. 

Population. 

Capitals. 

Organ- 
ized. 

1 

New  South  Walesf 
West  Australia 
8(rath  Australia:^ 

"^ctoria 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

Fiji 

323,437 
980,000 
760,000 

88,40a 

660,000 
27,000 
10,000 

604,000 

60,000 

196i,000 

791,628 

173,000 
102,000 
160,000 

Sydney  {Port  Jackson) 
Perth  {Swan  river) 
Adelaide    {St,  Vincent 

G.) 
Melbourne    (JTarra 

larrd) 
Brifibane    {Brisbane). 
TTobart   Town     {Der- 
Levuka                 [u:ent) 

1788 
1829 
1836 

1857 

1869 

1803 

1  1874 

Total  population,  with  170,000  natives,  about  1,826,000. 

•  It  -will  be  perceived  this  return  corrects  that  on  p.  218,  and  comes  down  to  1877. 
+  A  return  gives  67-34  per  cent.  Protestant,  and  2929  per  cent  Catholia 
t  Including  North  Australia,  Alexandra,  and  Stuart  Land. 
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New  South  Wales  lies  in  the  S.E.  The  colony 
originated  in  a  penal  settlement  made  here  in  1788.  It  is 
rich  in  agricultural  produce  and  all  kinds  of  stock,  particu- 
larly sheep.  Large  forests,  interspersed  with  brushwood 
thickets,  are  in  the  interior.  The  highlands  are  penetrated 
by  deep  valleys.  Rain  falls  in  torrents,  but  at  very  irregu- 
lar intervals  ;  and,  in  the  dry  season,  when  the  brush-wood 
catches  fire,  the  flames  often  spread  with  dangerous  rapidity. 

Sydney  (135,000),  agreeably  situated  en  the  shore  of  one  of  tiie 
finest  harbours  in  the  world,  is  an  elegant  oommercial  town,  with 
weli'pared  streets.  George-street  is  a  beautiful  thoroughfare,  ex- 
tending two  miles.  This  city  has  a  university,  botanic  garden,  and 
many  good  schools.  Its  manufactures  are  important,  its  climate  de- 
lightful, and  trade  fast  increasing. 

Paramatta  (5,000),  15  miles  K.W.,  is  the  oldest  town  in  Australia. 
It  has  an  observatory,  is  a  railway  centre,  and  still  retains  the  mint. 
Near  it  are  salt-works,  and  eopper- smelting  furnaces.  Maltland  and 
Newcastle,  both  on  the  Hunter  river,  have  coal-mines  in  their  vicinity. 
Bathurst  is  the  chief  town  in  the  gold  region  of  this  colony.  Ltverpool 
is  an  improving  town.     Wagga  Wagga  is  on  the  Murrumbidgee. 

West  Australia,  formerly  called  the  Swan  Elver  Set- 
tlementy  is  of  much  less  importance  than  any  of  the  other 
divisions.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  penal  settlement 
has  contributed  to  discourage  immigration.  It  has  some 
valuable  timber  of  most  extraordinary  durability.  Copper 
and  lead  ores  are  plentiful. 

PerUi,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Swan  river,  is  a  small  town.  Free- 
mantle  is  its  port^  and  contains  the  penal  settlement.  Albany  has  a 
good  harbour  ;  the  mail  steamers  touch  hera 

South  i&ustralia  runs  right  through,  and  contains  N. 
Australia.  It  is  an  extensive  district  of  lakes,  sandy  soil, 
saline  mudlakes,  and  shrubbery.  It  has  two  great  inlets — 
one,  the  gulf  of  St.  Vincent^  a  deep  and  protected  harbour. 
At  its  mouth  is  Kangaroo  island,  so  named  from  the  number 
of  these  animals  found  on  it.  Spencer  gulf  is  the  second 
opening.  The  surface,  though  not  mountainous,  is  gently 
undulating.    Timber  is  plentiful ;  water  ia  scarce  in  the 
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summer ;  the  Murray  ia  the  onhr  river  of  importimoe.  For 
aUiut  nine  months  in  the  year  the  climate  is  very  mild ; 
but  the  summer  heat  is  to  some  people  unpleasant.  Snow  is 
anknowu  in  this  colony.  Pasturage  is  the  chief  industry ; 
but  wheat  is  very  largely  growiu  Wool  is  exportod  in 
immense  quantities.  Pruits  are  abundant,  and  grs^pea  are 
carefully  cultiyated.  Copper y  lead,  and  tin  are  found ;  the 
first  being  by  far  the  most  important 

North  Australia,  with  PdlmersUm  as  its  capital,  now 
the  terminus  of  the  cable,  lies  in  the  extreme  north. 

Adelaide  (35,000)  {St.  Vincent  G,)  is  a  fine  town,  with  large  ex- 
ports of  wool  and  copper.  Near  are  gol4»  copper,  and  lead  mines* 
Port  Adelaide  (12,000),  its  port,  has  a  good  harbour.  Kapunda  is  a 
large  town,  with  agricoltural  and  mining  indutitries.  Kadina  is  a 
mining  town.    Darwin  is  a  free  port. 

Victoria^^  one^fourth  of  whose  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  mining,  is  nearly  as  large  as  Great  Britain ;  produces 
numbers  of  valuable  diamonds ;  has  a  climate  resembling 
that  of  southern  Europe,  frost  being  rare,  and  snow  never 
falling  except  on  the  table-landfe  and  mountains.  Excellent 
crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  hops,  and  tobacco  are  raised, 
and  the  vineyards  give  an  abundance  of  good  wine.  It 
exports  wool,  tallow,  copper,  wheat,  and  flour. 

Malboume  (125,000)  is  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  with  a  nniver- 
•ity,  situated  eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yarra  Yarra.     The 
napid  growth  of  this  town  is  best  explained  by  stating  it  was  in  1837 
a  mere  collection  of  huts,  and  in  1846  had  only  11,000  inhabitants. 
It  has  several  line  parks  and  squares,  and  good  public  buildings.    It 
is  the  life  and  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  colony.     St.  Kilda,  Queens* 
clif,  S^rrentOy  and  Brighton  are  watering-places.     WilUamstown 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.    Qeelong   (26,000)  is  on  an  inlet 
of  Port  Philip,  forty  miles  from  Melbourne.     It  has  immense  wool- 
stores.     BaUarat  (25,000)  is  an  important  town  which  rose  near  the 
gohi  diggings.    Sale  is  the  capital  of  Gipps  Land,  the  Switserland 
of  Victoria,  containing  valuable  timber.     Catafunalne  (9,000)  and 
Bandhursl  are  mining  towns,  the  latter  an  improving  place. 

•  0(  tiie  popolstlon,  10  per  cent,  are  recelrlng  InstnictioB ;  10  per  cent  sre 

•nwnHTiMl  In  tr«de ;  and  10  per  cent  are  arttsaaa  and  aaeaunica.    triwamtj  *-■ **— 

U  no>»  free  and  compulkory. 
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Queenslazid'*  lias  an  area  six  times  that  of  tlie  United 
Kingdom ;  and  its  productions  include  those  of  tropical  and 
temperate  climates.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  cotton 
culture ;  but  sheep-farming  is  the  prevailing  industry.  In 
many  places  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  coal  mines  are 
worked  :  timber  is  abundant ;  horses  are  so  numerous  that 
a  ''squatter"  has  several  hundreds;  and  cattle  are  so 
plentiful,  that  they  are  only  valued  for  their  hides  and 
tallow.  Sugar  is  largely  produced  ;  the  cotton  cultivation 
is  increasing.  Silk  has  recently  been  produced  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tweed, 

Brisbane  is  an  important  town,  abont  20  m..  from  the  harbonr. 
Twoomba  is  famous  for  wheat,  here,  and  fruits. 

Ipswich  is  25  miles  higher  up  the  Brisbane  river;  Cleveland* 
near  its  mouth,  is  the  resoH  of  turtles.  Bockampton  is  the  best 
town  in  the  colony.  Bowen  has  Bugdr  plantations.  Maitland  is 
near  to  important  tobacco  plantations. 

Tasmaniai,t  separated  from  the  mainland  by  Bass 
strait  (140  miles  wide),  is  about  five-sixths  the  size  of  Scot- 
land. It  lias  a  splendid  climate,  and  produces  immense 
quantitie%  of  the  very  best  wool.  Grain  can  be  g^own  for 
several  years  without  manuring.  Timber  and  cabinet  woods 
are  also  very  valuable.  Copper,  coal,  and  iron  are  the  chief 
minerals.  The  whale  fishery  is  carried  on.  It  produces 
excellent  oats,  hops  with  wheat,  and  a  great  abundance  of 
fruits.  Two  ranges  of  mountains  traverse  it,  the  peaks  Ben 
Lomond  (5,000  ft.)  and  Mumholdt  (5  yh20  ft.)  being  thehighest. 

HobaH  Town  (25,000),  a  great  tourist  resort,  is  at  the  base  of  some 
finely  wooded  hills,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  contains  flour- 
mills,  breweries,  tanneries,  etc.,  and  extensive  foreign  trade. 

Launceston  (10,000),  a  dull  place  on  the  Tamar,  the  seat  of  a 
college,  has  trade  with  l^ielboume  an4  Adelaide,  Port  Dalrymple 
and  Georgretown  (5,000)  are  improving  places  on  the  N.  coast. 

. . : •      < 

Bailways.— A  railway  connects  Melbourne  with  Geelong  and  Bal- 
larat ;  and  a  N.  line  connects  it  with  Castlemaine,  Sandhurst,  and 

*  It  was  made  a  separate  colony  in  1869;  -want  of  water  is  its  great  drawback. 
A  part  of  the  country  is  called,  from  its  resemblance  to  England  in  climate,  **  New 
England."    Its  inhabitants  are  enterprisinf:  and  wealtiiy. 

t  This  iidand  was  discovered  by  Taibnan,  a  Dutch  navigator,  in  1642. 
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ICeama.  Sydney  is  oonnected  with  Ficton,  Penrith,  and  Windsor.  A 
line  runs  from  Newcastle  thioogh  Maitland  to  BiddelL  In  Tasmania 
a  railway  conneots  Hobart  Town  with  Laanceston,  distance  125  m. 

New  Guinea^  or  Papiia*  N.  of  Anstralia^  though  one  of  the  largest 
islands  in  the  world,  is  very  imperfectly  known.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous in  the  interior ;  fertile  towards  the  coast.  The  Baxter  river  is 
nayig^ble  for  an  ordinary  steamboat  60  m.  inland,  and  for  smaller  boats 
'60  m.  further.  The  Ffy  river  has  been  explored  for  80  m.  The  inhabi- 
tants dwell  in  villages,  manufacturer  little  pottery,  build  good  canoes, 
and  are  in  constant  warfare  with  each  other,  the  most  valued  trophy 
being  the  enemy's  jaw-bone.  They  are  naked,  and  for  the  most  part 
bloodthirsty,  the  tribes  being  distinguished  as  coast  and  bush  tribes, 
the  latter  greatly  inferior.  The  productions  are  nutmegs,  tortoise- 
sbell,  cocoa-nuts,  yams,  and  edible  bird's  nests.  3irds,  including 
the  beautiful  bird  of  Paradise,  are  numerous. 


New  ZeaJand*  consists  of  three  islands,  extending 
fromN.  to  S.  in  Aland  of  curve,  the  two  northern  being 
separated  by  Cooke  strait,  a  fine  deep  channel,  150  miles 
long  and  50  broad ;  and  the  middle  being  separated  from 
the  southern  by  Foveaux  strait. 

North  Island  is  about  500  miles  long^  varying  in 
,  breadth  from  5  to  300  miles,  and  containing  26  m^lions  of 
acres.  It  contains  several  lakes — Taupto,  in  Auckland,  200 
square  miles  in  area,  being  the  largest,  and  Wairarwpa,  in 
the  S.,  next  in  size.  Several  chains  of  mountains  run  from 
N.  to  S.,  the  most  important  peaks  being  Mmnt  Egmont, 
an  extinct  volcano  (8,270  feet).  Mount  Tongarin,  (6,200 
feet),  Euapepu  (9,195  feet),  the  highest  peak  in  the  island. 
The  bays  are  Plenty  and  Hawke^  with  several  smaller  ones. 

Middle  Island  has  a  length  of  550  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  110  miles,  and  contains  38  millions  of 

*  It  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cooke,  1769  (but  had  been  **  sighted  and  named"  hj 
the  Dutch  navigator,  Tasman,  1642),  who  held  frequent  interviews  with  the  nalives. 
In  1814,  the  missionaries  first  arrrived,  and,  soon  after,  some  settlers  from  Australia. 
In  1840,  it  was  formed  into  a  colony,  and  settlements  purchased  from  the  natives 
near  Wellington  and  Nelson :   in  1846  the  Scotch  settlement  of  Otago  was  planted. 

The  bulk  of  the  aboriginal  population,  from  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the 
climate  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  are  found  in  the  Northern  Island,  living  in  smhll 
villages  by  rough  farming  and  fishing,  the  potato  being  their  chief  article  uf  food. 
Their  society  is  paiiiarchal,  but  the  majori^  of  the  youthful  inhabitants  wear  Bri- 
tish clothing,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  conform  to  English  habits.  The  Maoritt,  as 
they  are  called,  are  an  intelligent  and  warlike  race,  susceptible  of  grt  at  improve* 
meut  in  the  arta  of  civlUxatioa.    The  scwery  in  many  places  is  cbaruiiiiif. 
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acres.  It  has  several  fine  lakes,  W(maka^  Eawm,  Anan^  and 
JFakatipu,  The  Southern  Alps  run  from  N.  to  S.,  on 
which  is  Mount  Cook  (13,200  feet) ;  a  little  more  S.  Eam- 
slaw  (10,000  feet),  and  Mount  Franklin  in  the  N.  (10,000 
feet).  The  largest  bays  are  Tasman,  or  Ulind  bay,  and 
Pegasus  bay. 

Stewart  Isle  contains  about  one  million  of  acres. 
Its  surface  is  hilly. 

Climate  and  Productions. — The  climate  very  much  resembles  that 
of  the  British  Isles,  with  seasons  the  very  opposite  to  ours,  and  more 
violent  storms  of  wind  and  rain  than  we  have  in  this  country  ;  but 
with  the  same  crops  and  fruits.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of 
the  North  Island  is  57°,  of  the  Middle  52".  The  North  Island  yields 
splendid  timber  from  its  extensive  forests. 

Wellington  is  the  capital  of  tiie  entire  colony. 


lelands. 


New  Ulster,  or 
North  Island, 


New  Iffnnster,  or 
Middle  Island, 

New  Lelnster,  or 
Stewart  Isle, 


Provinces. 


1.  Auckland, 

2.  New  Taranaki, 

3.  Wellington, 

4.  Hawke  Bay, 

5.  Nelson, 

6.  Canterbury, 

7.  Otago, 

8.  Marlborough, 

9.  Southland,* 


Ohief  Towns, 


Auckland,  on  the  Thames. 
New  Plymouth,  on  W.  coast 
Wellington,  on  Pt.  Nicholson 
Napier,  on  Hawke's  Bay. 
Nelson,  on  Tasman  Bay. 
Christ  Church,  near  Pegasus  B. 
Dunedin,  on  Port  Otago. 
Blenheim,  near  Cloudy  Bay. 

Invercargill,  on  S.  coast. 


Minerals.— rCoal  is  found  in  both  islands ;  gold,  iron,  and  copper, 
near  Auckland,  and  in  other  places.  Tin,  lead,  marble,  alum,  and 
sulphiir,  are  also  found. 

Fish  are  numerous  in  the  seas  and  rivers  :  there  are  no  reptiles. 

The  exports  and  imports  exceed  in  value  (1869)  nine  millions  ster- 
ling— the  former  being  gold,  wool,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  flax;  and 
the  latter  principally  manufactured  goods. 


*  Most  of  this  province  la  on  tho  maialand  of  IDddle  Island.  Ittadndes  Stowon 
Isle  on  the  south. 
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The  population  in  1876  is  computed  to  be  421,350.  The  European 
population  (1876)  is  about  376,000,  about  oheAalf  of  whom  reside  in 
the  middle  isle.    There  are  exoeUent  roads,  telegraphs,  and  railways. 

The  three  principal  ports  iire  :— Auckland,  Dunedin,  and  LyttUtpn. 
Skoriland,  the  chief  town  on  thfd  Thames  gold  fields,  was  a  waste  a 
few  years  ago. 

Rtvers.  —The  rivers  are,  in  North  Island,  Thames^  Watkato  (the 
longest  in  the  isles),  and  Wairarapa ;  in  Middle  Island,  Dillon ^ 
Molyneux,  and  Waidu. 

The  Auckland  and  Norfolk  Isles.— See  p.  218. 


MICRONESIA. 


Micronesia  consists  of  several  groups,  of  small  islands 
in  the  N.  Pacific,  extending  from  the  equator  to  28°  N. 
latitude.  These  include  the  Ladroney  or  Marianne  isles,  bhe 
Ccwoline,  PeleWy  Bonin,  Marshaltj  and  Sandwich  isles. 

The  Ladrones  consist  of  a  cluster  of  seventeen  isles,  with  a  fertile 
soil,  which  yields  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice.  They  were  discovered  by 
Magellan,  1521,  and  named  Ladrones  ("robbers")  on  account  of  the 
thievish  propensities  of  the  natives.  The  Caroline  and  Pelew  groups 
are  all  of  coral  formation,  except  the  Tap  group,  which  is  moun- 
tainous. The  productions  are  similar  to  those  .of  the  Ladrones,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  good  sailors.  Bonin  is  a  group  frequented 
by  European  whalers.      Marslmll  consists  of  low  coral  islets. 

The  Sandwich  Isles,  the  largest  of  which  is  Owhyhee,  are  best  known 
to  Europeans.  The  climate  is  mild ;  surface  rugged ;  productions 
tropical  and  valuable ;  and  the  don^estic  animals,  including  horses, 
cattle,  goats,  and  swine,  are  numerous.  In  181^  the  king  publicly 
embraced  Christianity ;  and  the  natives,  a  docile  rape,  have  since 
made  great  advancemeut  in  civilization.  '^onoZu/u,  the  capital,  is 
now  a  great  place  of  call  for  ships.  It  was  on'bwhyhee  that  Captain 
Cooke  was  killed,  1779.  This  island  contains  the  mountains  Movma 
Kea  and  Mowna  Lea.  once  active  vblcisbnoe's.  The  influence  of  the 
pnited  States  is  paramount":  many  Americans  reside  here.  They 
have  a  wntien  language,  and  regiil&r  institutionis.. 
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POLYNESIA. 

Polynesia  consists  of  innumerable  islands,  bearingr  great  similarity 
in  climate  and  productions,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  who,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  converted  to  Christianity,  are  idolaters.  All  these 
islands,  even  those  with  high  mountains,  were  once  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Many  of  them  are  of  coral  formation.  Everywhere  we  find 
proofs  of  what  is  now  land  was  once  sea,  that  where  oceans  now 
spread  was  once  land,  that  this  has  taken  place  again  and  again 
during  countless  ages  of  past  time.  Among  the  most  important 
groups  are  the  Fijiy*  Friendly  or  Tonga,  Society,  Low,  Marquesas  etc., 
etc.  The  inhabitants  speak  varioup  dialects,  very  little  resembling 
each  other. 

The  Fiji  or  Feejee  islai^ds,  about  225  in  number,  are  well  wooded, 
and  some  of  them  have  mountains  rising  4,000  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  soil  is  productive,  and  climate  delightful,  cotton,  coffee;  sugar, 
cocoa,  nutmeg,  arrowroot,  and  ginger,  tobacco  and  bread-fruit  being 
raised.  The  population  is  160,000,  among  whom  are  1,690  whites. 
They  have  a  parliament,  being  a  separate  colony  under  a  governor. 
Levuka  is  the  capital ;  the  largest  isles  are  Viti  Levu  and  Vanua  Levu. 

The  Friendly  Islesf  have  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  population  is 
about  20,000,  one-fourth,  of  whom  have,  oi  late  years,  become  pro- 
fessing Christians.     Coeoaruut  oil  is  the  cbiei  product. 

The  Society  Isles  are  remarkable  for  magnificent  scenery  and  rich 
products.  Th0.  inhablit^iits  are  greatly  improved  sinqe  their  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  and  are  mostly  Christiana  Tahiti,  Otaheite, 
the  largest  i8lan4)  has  been  justly  named  ^^  the  gem  of  the  Pacific." 
In  the  interior  a  mountai;^  peak  is  11,000  feet  high.  The  French 
claim  a  kind  of  protectorate  over  these  islands. 

In  the  Low,  or  Dangerous  archipelago,  Fitcairn*s  isle  is  interesting 
as  the  rei^uge  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  1789. 

The  Marqtmas  consists  of  13  islands,  mountainous  and  hilly  in  the 
interior.  Ti^ey  produce  sugar,  cotton,  bamboos,  cocoa-nuts,  etc.  The 
people  are  tall  and  comely.    These  isles  belong  to  Erance. 

<*  The  Fifi  Isles  have  attracted  much  attention,  having  been  annexed  to  Britain, 
1874.  They  have  often  been  a  subject  of  discussion  in  Parliament,  in  conseguence 
of  an  imputation  that,' to  a  certain  extent,  slavery  has  been  practised ;  several  of 
the  natives  haying  beez^  entio^,'!»  work  on  the  cotton  fields  of  Queensland  and 
subjected  to  gross  inhuman  treatment.  In  retaliation  many  Europeans,  including 
Bishop  Fatten,  wet«  ;murdered  on  the  isles.  The  missionaries  have  had  .perfect 
suooesB  r  all  are  pro£^9|ng  Christians, 

+  Though  named  by  Captain  Cooke  on  account  of  the  kindly  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants,  they  liave  sihce  turned  out,  notwithstanding  their  comely  features 
and  bravery,  to  be  treacl^erous  apd  vindic^ve.  Navigator* s  Islands  are  now  under  a 

Srotectorate  of  the  TTnited  States.  1?hey  are  a  group  of  9  isles  400  miles  N.E.  of 
Iji,  with  a  population  Of  36,000  souls.  There  are  many  British  and  American 
settlers.  Apia  is  a  small  port  of  call  for  vessels.  Th,Qv  are  fertile,  producing  cocoa- 
nuts,  banyans,  sugar,  cotton,  yams,  poiatioes, 'and  coffee.  Ob  Tutuilay  the  largest, 
is  a  harbour  called  Fangopangot  whicSi  is  uaea  as  a  coaJlng  station  for  vessels. 
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New  Caledonia,  a  hilly  island,  lias  been  taken  by  France.  The 
seas  around  swarm  with  fish,  some  of  which  are  not  edible;  turtles 
and  sharks  are  also  abundant. 


NoTB. — The  extreme  climate  of  the  Antarctic  Regions  has  pre- 
vented their  exploration.  Among  the  places  visited  are  : — Q^rahanCs 
Land,  Louis  Philippe  Land,  South  Victoria,  JSotdh  Shetlauds^  South 
Orkneys,  and  the  BaXleny  isles. 


MILITARr  EXAMINATION. 

Test-Paper  given  for  First  Appointments^  Januai*y,  1874. 

(Time,  IJ  hours.) 
[Six  only  of  the  following  questions  lo  he  attempted}. 

1.  Define  the  position  and  boundaries  of  Gheshirej  Renfrew, 

and  Wexford.    Give  a  full  description  <^  any  one  of 
these  counties. 

2.  Describe  the  natural  productions  and  manufactures  of 

Italy. 

3.  Where  are  the  following  places,  and  for  what  are  any 

of  Uiem  remarkable  :  Boston,  Khiva,  Besan^on,  Buf- 
falo, Bayonne,  Marengo,  Hull,  Kars,  Montevideo, 
and  Carthagena  1 

4.  Give  a  brief  geographical  description  of  either  Cuba  or 

Afghanistan. 

5.  Describe  the  course  of  the  Meuse  or  the  Indus. 

6.  Give  a  geographical  description  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 

name  any  three  places  of  importance  on  its  shores, 
saying  for  what  each  is  remarkable. 

7.  What  is  the  chief  manufacture  carried  on  at  each  of 

the  following  places  :  Sheffield,  Burslem,  Worcester, 
Limerick,  Cork,  Genoa,  Memel,  Dusseldorf,  Stras- 
bourg, Brussels  1 

8.  What  are  the  present  political  divisions  ef  Austria  1 

Give  the  names  of  their  respective  chief  towns,  and 
write  a  short  account  of  any  one  of  the  divisions. 

9.  Draw  and  fill  up  a  map,  as  large  as  your  paper  will 

permit,  of  the  English  counties  lying  along  the  eastern 
coast  from  Berwick-on-Tweed  to  the  North  Eoreland. 
10.  Give  the  best  definitions  you  can  of  pole,  axis,  meridian, 
latitude,  and  ecliptic;  and  state  generally  any  particu- 
lars which  distinguish  the  physical  geography  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  from  that  of  the  northern 
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Aal'burg,  313 
Aar,  r.  335 
Aar'gau,  33       ♦ 
Aar'huus  (-hooa),  31Z 
Aberdeen',  149 
Abergel'e,  205 
Abbeyleix  (-ieesf),  182 
Abergaveii'ny^  103 
Aberyat'with,  121 
Ab-be-ville',  225;  246 
Ab'ingdon,  96. 
Abo'mey,  402 
Abou'kir,  398 
A'bo,  324 
Abyssin'ia,  399 
Abyssin'ian  mts.,  391 
Acajut'la,  456 
Acapiil'co,  456 
Acheen'^  479 
Ach'Ul,  t.  198 
Aconca'gua  {-gwa),  mt 

467 
A'cre  (-ker),  348 
Acron  (ak^-),  442 
Adal',  400 
Ada'lia  g,,  343 ;  344 
Ad'da  r.,  271 
Ad'elaide  (-aid),  486 
A'den,  352 
Adige  (-cef),  r.  271 
Ad'miralty  t.,  487 
Adour*  r.,  246 
A'dria,  267 
Adriat'ic  sea,  271 
Adriano'ple,  276 
Afghanistan',  356 
Africa,  390 
Agh'adas,  397 
Ag'incourt  {-coor)^  226 
Agen  {(t-zhang*),  240 
Agly  r.,  241 


Agoa'toU;  273 
A'gra,  360 
A'gram.  281;  286 
JEge'an  sea,  276 
Ahmedabad',  3  34 
Ahmednug'gtir,  365 
Ain  {ang),  236 
Aidin',  342 
Airdrie,  156 
Aire  r.,  1^1  " 
Aisne  (an),  224;  r.  246 
Aix  (^),  242 ;  I.  231 
Aix-la-Cbapelle  {aks-  or 

aw-),  294 
Ajaccio  {-yat'),  244 
Ajmeer,  362 
Ak'abah  g„  337 
Aksu,  384 
Akya^,  376 
Alaba'ma,  437 
AlaiB  ta-la'),  238 
A'landt.,  324 
Alas'ka,  452 
Albacete  (-thaf-ta),  253 
Alba'nia,  277 
Al'bany,  431 ;  486 
Albert  Nyanza  I.,  392 
Al'bi,  239 
Alcala',  255 
Alcan'tara,  471 
Alcoy',  253 
Al'demey  {aul-)  L,  124 
Alen'9on,  229, 
Alentejo    (al^ng-ta'- 

zho).  262 
Alep'po,  347 
Alessan'dria,  264 ;  398 
Aleu'tian  i,,  411 
Alexan'der    Petrovsk', 

887 
Alexan'dria,  397;  436 


Alexan'drina  I.,  482 
Algarv'e,  262 
Alge'ria,  395 
Algesi'ras,  254 
Algiers',  395, 
Algo'a  6.,  392 
Alicante  (;-canl!\  253 
Aljezi'reh,  346 
Alkmaar',  310 
Allahabad',  860 
Allegh&ny    r,    416, 
Alleghany  mtB.,  413 
Allen  Z.,  197;  Bog,  176 
Allenheads,  79 
Al'ler  r.,  67 
Al'levard,  237 
Allier  {al-e-d),  233 
Al'Ioa,  153 
AlmaDaghm^,  349 
Alma'den,  255 
Alman'za,  253 
Almo'ra,  361 
Alne  r.,  130 
Alnwick  (an'-nik'),  79 
Alost,  305 
Alps,  mts,,  61 
Alpes  (Haute),  237; 

242 
Alpes  (Marit),  243 
Al'sen,  303 
Alsace'  (-sasf),  301 
Altai'  mte.,  339 
AJ'tenburg,  297 
Al'ton  (att^),  443 
Al'tona,  295 
Altoona  (-toO'),  430 
Al'torf,  331 
Al-sib'hah  l,  395 
Alu'ta  r.,  280 
Amarapu'ra,  377 
Amhara,  399 
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Am'aiiia,  344 
Am'azon  r.,  469 
Amboy'natM  481 
Amer'ica,  '409 
. British,  418 

Central,  458 

DaDisb,  417 

A'mersfort,  310 
Ambara,  400 
Am'iens,  225 
Amirantes  w.,  409 
Amlwch  (-look),  120 
Amoo  r.,  o39 
Amour  r.,  339;  385 
Amoy,  d§2 
Amritsir',  362 
Am'sterdam,  309 
Anadyr*  g.,  339,  r.  389 
Anam'bas  »«.,  480 
Anan  L,  489 
Anato'lia,  341 
Anco'na,  267 
Andalu'sia,  253 
Andaman' t.,  373 
An'des  mts.i  467. 
Andor'ra,  67 ;  '259 
Andros,  462 
Angara'  r.,  389 
An'gers,  231 
Angl'esea ».,  119 
Aogo'la,  403* 
Ango'ra,  343 
Angomou,  403 
Angool^e  ('dme),2S\ 
Angoumois  [•mioa),  221 
An^a.  407 
Angoil'la  t.,  461 
AnTialt,  297 
Animals,  50 

Anion  (ang-zlio),  220 
Auko'bar,  400 
Annam',  378 
An'nan,  160  . 
Aiinandale,  159 
Aunap'olis,  422  ;  434 
An'nesley  6.,  '400 
Annobon'  ».,  392 
Annonay',  238 
Anta'lo,  400 
Antananari'vo,  408 
Antibea  {ang-t€€b)f243 


Anticos'ti  t.,  420 
Antig'ua  >.,  461 
Anti-Lebanon  mto.,  349 
AntU'les,  460,  461 
An'tioch,  347 
Anti-Tauris,  349 
Antrim,  173 
Ant'werp,  306 
Apalachian  mts^  413 
Ap'ennine  mta,,  92 
Appenzell',  331 
Ap'pleby,  81 
Aq'uila,  269 
Ara'bia,  350 
Aracan',  376 
Ar'agon,  251 
Ar'af^ea,  55 
Ararat  mt.,  ^49 
Ara8'r.,338 
AravuVli  mL,  371 
Arbroath',  151 
Arca'dia,  274 
Archan'gel,  3^ 
Arcbipefago,  58 
Arcot',  367 
Arctic  Ocean,  20 
Ardeche  (ddsh),- 2^7 
Arden'nes  {-den),  226 
Ardnamurohan,   144 
Ardros'san,  155 
Arequi'pa,  474 
Arezzo  (red),  268 
Ar'gos,  273 
Argyle,  153 
A'ri^ge  (azh\  241 
Arizaua,  450 
Arjifib-Tagh  m.,  349 
Arkan'sas  r.,  416 
Ark'low,  180 
ArleaCar/),  242 
Arlon.  307 

Armagh'  (or  ar),  174 
Arme'nia,  845 
Arn'heim,  311 
Arno  r.,  271 
Arro  t.,  313 
Arro'ka,  447 
Arpino  (-«-)»  269 
Ayrani.,  154;  199 
Ar'ras  {-rah),  225 
Artois  {ar-twa'),  220 


Ar'undel,  132 
Ar'un,  132 
Ascen'sion  t.,  409 
Ashto'tioe,  402 
Asbby-de-la-Z.,  109 
Asb'ley  r.,  436 
Ash'ton,  87 
A'8ia,336 
Asia  Minor,  341 
Asiatic  Russia,  385 
Asin^ra  g.,  271 
Askeaton(-l^),'187 
Asphaltites  I, 
AspinwaU,  472 
Assam',  376 
Assaye  (-«ay'),  363 
As'sen,  311 
Aissinee  r.  (V),  402 
Assin'ibdine  r.,  423 
Assouan  {-800')^^$ 
Astor'ga^  256 
Asto'ria,  448 
Astrabad',  354 
Astrakhan',  327 
Astu'rias,  250  ;  m.,  257 
Asun'cion,  476 
Athabas'ca^.,  417 
Atba'ra  r.,  392 
Atb'ens,  273.  433 
Atbl  ne,  183 
Atby',  181 
Atlan'ta,'434 
Atlan'tic,  20 
Atlantic  City,'482 
At'las  mts.,  54 
Attah',  462 
Attock',  362 
Aube  ((56),  227 
Auburn  (atrc-),  429 
Auch  (($«A),241 
Auck'land,  490 
Auckland  i«.,  1218 
Aude  (<5d),  239 
Augsburg,  300 
Aug^s'ta,  429,  436 
Auray'  (d-).  229 
Aurillac    {d-riP-yak) 

234 
Auro'ra,  443 
Aurungabad',  863 
Aus'sa,  400 
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Aus'terlitz,  284  \ 

AuB'tiu,  439?  449 
Austrai'asia,  482 
Au8tra'litv,  4S2 
Aus'tria,  281 
Autuu  {d-to.on%  236 
Auvergne  7/ite.  {S-vem'). 

245 
Auxerre  {o^utir'),  236 
A'va,  377 
Avey'ron,  240 
Avei'ro,  261  . 
Ayignon(  enyong),^42 
A' von  r.,  102;  132;  13o 
Avranches  (av-ranah'), 

228 
Awe  /.,  166 
AyWbury  (jails-),  113 
Ayr,  165 
Azerbijan^',  353 
Az5re3'  *.,  407 
Az'ov  sea.,  59 

Baba'  c,  338 
£ab-el-Mandeb  st,  338 
Babylon,  346 
Badajos'  (-A<Jij),  254 
Bad'eo,  301 ;  331 
Baden-Baden,  301 
Baffin    6,,  411 
Baghdad',  346, ., 
Ba^n^lstoNvn,  181 
Bagn'eres  (bah-nyaii-), 

241 
Baham'as  t«.,  461 
Bahar*,  360 
Bahia  (e-a),  471 
Bahrein'  i.,  351 
Bahr-el-Tour',  351 
Bai'kal,  389 
Bailiebor'ough,  175 
BakaNor/.,  385 
Bakh'teghan  I.,  355 
Baku',  388 
Ba'la,  120 
Ba'la  L,  133 
Balacla'va,  326 
Bal'aton 
Balbrig'gan,  179 
Balear'ic  is.,  256 
Balfru'sh,  852,  353 


Balize  (-e«5'),  .'460 
Balkan'  mts,,  62 
Balkash'  / ,  389 
Balkb,  385 
Ballarat',  48$. 
Balleny  t^.,  492 
Ballina',  190 
Ballinasloe',  l89 
Ballycastle,.173 
Ballyme'ha,  J73 
Ballymoney,  173 
Ballymo'te,  190 
Bally^han'non,  171 
Balsas  r. ,  457 
Baltas,  479 
Balti,  384 
Bal'tic  {baul) «.,  68 
Baltic  Provinc^  3*30 
Bal'timote,  '206,  4'31 
Bal'tinglass,  l80 
Baman  Pass,'  357 
Bam' berg,  300 
Banbridge',  174 
Ban'bury,  114 
Ban'ca,  480 
Band,  359 
Banda  is,f  481 

Ban'da,  Oriental,  477 

Ban'don,  186;  r.,  195 

Banff  (6a7^).  149 

Bangalore'.'  369 

Ban'gor(-6awy),ll9;174 

Banjermassin,  480 

Bankok',  377 

Bank's  Land,  411 

Bauialu'ka.  278 

Bann  r.,  196 

Bar-le-duc,  244 

Ban'try,  186 

BaramiUa,  370 . 

Barba'does  i.,  458 

Barbn'da.1..  458 

Bar'ca,  396.  . 

Barcelo'na,  252 

Bareil'ly,  361 

Barfleur,  228 

Ba'ri,  269 

Barisan  m.^  479 

Barking,  91 

Barkol.  388 

Barletti,  269 


Barmeot  294 
Barmouth,  120 
Barnaul'  (ouZ),  386 
Barns'ley,  85 
Barn'stable^  99  . 
Baroche  (TOsh'),  366 
Baro'da,  366 
Barrier  Reef,  483 
Barrow  r.fc  195., 
Bar'row-in-Fur'ne8s,87 
Barth,  292    . 
Basle  {bdle),  331 
Basque  Provinces 

(bask-)  249 
Ba8se-terr6',461 
Bass  «^.,  487 
Basso'ra,  346 
Basti'a,  244 
Bata'via,  476 
Bfttes'ville,  440 
Bath,  101 
Bathgate,  157  ,. 
Bath' ufst  "401;  485 
Bat'ley,  8^ 
Baton  Kouge  (I'oozh), 

439 
Batoum',  344 
Bava'ria,  299 
Bayazid',  345    ., 

Bay'ermassin,  480 

Bayonne',  241 

Bay'reuth,  300 

Bayeux,  228 

Bazeilles,  226  . 

Beachy  Bead,  207 

Beam,  222 

Beaufort  {bo'-),  4»)o 

Beaufort,  435 

Beaucaire,  238 

Beauma'ris  (6o),  120 

Beaune,  236 

Beaupreau,  231 

Beauvais  (bo-vajf),  225 

Bed'ford,  115 

Behar',  360 

Behr'ing««.,  338 

Bei'ra,  261 

Belfast',  172  ;  L,  198 

Belfort  (-/(>/),  236 

Bel'gium,  304 

Belgrade',  278 
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Belize  (-««'),  460  | 

Belle  Isle',  246 ;  nt,  409 
Bellinzo'na,  334 
Belo'ches,  356 
Beloochistan',  855 
Bel'per,  112 
Beltur'bet,  175 
Bel'viile,  420 
BeDa'res,  360 
Boncoolen  (-cod'-),  ^9 
Ben'der,  326 
Bengal',  358 
Bengha'zi,  896 
Bengue'la,  403 
Beni'cla.  446 
Benin',  402;  b.,  391 
Berar',  362 
Berbe'ra,  404 
Berbex,  399 
Berbice  {-eece),  478 
Ber'ezov,  387 
Ber'gamo,  266 
Berg'en,  292;   316 
Ber'gen-op-zoom,  31 1 

Berk'shire  (hark),  96 

BerUn',  291 

Bermu'das,  465 

Berne,  332 

Ber'ri,  or  Berry,  221 

Ber'vie,  160 

Ber'wick  (-ick\  79 

Ber'wicksbire,  158 

Besan9on,  237 

Bessarabia,  326 

Betbany,  348 

Betblebem,  348 

Beveland  i.,  310 

Bev'erley,  85 

Bew'dley,  107 

Bexley,  402 

Beypoor,  368 

Bey'rout.  347 

Beziers,  239 

Bbano,  377 

Bhawulpore,  359 

Bhooj,  366 

Bbopal,  363 

Bhotan,  370 

Bhurtpoor,  363 

Biafra,  401 

Biarrits,  241 


Bidas'soa,  241 
Bid'dell,  488 
Bideford  {bid-d-),  99 
Blieberg,  283 
Bielefeld,  293 
Biggleswade,  115 
Bilba'o.  251 
Bilston,  105 
Bima,  479 
Bingbampton,  432 
Bingley,  85 
Birkenhead,  89 
Birmingham,  108 
Biscay  6.,  24T 
Bisley,  102 
Bissao,  401 
Bitlis,  349 
Bizerta,  396 
Blackburn,  87 
Black  Forest,  301 
Blackrock,  179 
Black  Sea,  59 
Blackwater  r.,  90, 195 
Blen'heim,  300 ;  489 
Bles'sinton,  180 
l^ew'fields.  459 
Blid'ah,  395 
Bloemfontein,  406 
Blois  (bloaw),  232 
Blue  mts.  413  ;  463 
Blue  Nile,  392 
Bognor,  94 
Bogota,  Santa  F^,  472 
Bohemia.  284 
Bohmer-Wald,  302 
Boise',  449 

Bois-le-duc  {bwo'),  311 
Bo'jadrc.  392 
Bokha'ra,  385 
Bolan  Pass,  356 
Bolar-Dagh  m.  338 ;  379 
Boli'via,  474 
Bolo'gna,  267 
Bol'ton,  87 
Bombay',  364 
Bon  c,  392 
Bo'na,  395 
Booro  t.,  481 
Bonaire',  312 
Bonifa'cio«e.,  60,  245 
Bordeaux'  {d6),  240 


Bore,  32.  466 
Borghoim,  317 
Bor^neo,  480 
Bom'holm  t.  313 
Bomou',  403 
Borodino,  323 
Bos'nia,  277 
Bosna-Serai,  277 
Bos'phorus  st,  276 
Bos' ton,  110,  430 
Bof  any  b.,  482 
Both'nia^.,60 
Boulak'»  398 
Boulogne  (^e),  226 
Bourbon'  i,  408 
Bourg,  235 
Bourges  (boon),  234 
Bous'sa,  403 
Bowen,  487 
Boyle,  191 
Boyne  r.,  194 
Brabant,  3U6,  311 
Brad'ford,  84;  97 
Bra'ga,  261 
Bragan'za,  261 
Branmapoo'tra  r.,  37  i 
Bra'hoes,  356 
Brain'tree,  91 
Bramun'i  r.,  372 
Bran'denberg,  291 
Brant'ford.  420 
Bray,  180 
Brauns'burg,  291 
BrazU',470 
Bra'zosr.,  452 
Braz'za  (brat),  286 
Brechin'.  151 
Brecknock,  122 
Bre'con,  122 
Breda,  311 
Bre'men,  298 
Bre'merhaven,  298 
Bren'tar..  271 
Brent'ford,  117 
Bres'cia,  266 
Bres'Iau,  292 
Brest,  229 
Bretigny,  232 
Brian9on,  237 
Bridgenorth,  105 
Bridgeport,  481 
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Bridgetown,  46^1 
Bridge  Wtti;er,  101 
Brid'lingtob,  85 
BrieUe,  309 
Brienne,  227 
Bri'enz  1 ,  334 
Briey,  243 
Bright'on,  94 ;  486 
Brindi'si,  269 
Bris'bane  {bn7f\  487 
Bris'tol  cK  102,  136 
British  America,  418 
British    PoBaessioDS, 

217 
Brit'tatjy,  220 
Brixen,  28» 
Brix'ham,  100 
Bro'dy,  286 
Bron'te.  270 
Brock'ville,  421 
Brom'berg,  291 
Brom'ley,  93 
Broms'grove,  107- 
Brook'lyn,  481 
Brough,  81 
Bruges  {hroozh\  305 
Brunn,  284 
Bruns'wick,  297;  432 
Bni'sa,  343 
Brussels,  306 
Bunker's  HiU,  430 
Buchan  Ness,  143 
Buck'iogbam,  112 
Buda-Pesth,  285 
Buen  Ay  re  t.,  461 
Bu'enos  Ayres,  476 
Buffalo,  431 
Bug  r.,  68;  328 
Builtk  {Bwf/Hh),  123 
Buk'harest,  279 
Bnkowi'na,  285 
Bulga'ria,  278 
Bul'un;  389 
Bundelcund',  363 
Bundo'rto,  198 
Bungay,  91 
Bur'gos,  251 
Bur'lingfcon,  429-32-45 
Bur'mah,  376 
Bum'ett  r..  484 
Burn'ley,  87 


Bnrn^slaad'  C,  152 
Buivl'em,  106^ 
Bur'ton,  106 
Bury  {berrtf),  87 
Bury  St.  Edmondi^  90 
Bu'shire    (boo*skeerX 

354 
Bute,  154 
Butfterwortli,  406 
Bux'ton,  112 


Oab'ello,  472 
Oabes,  396 
Cabool',  357 
Cab'ra,  403  . 
Cadiz',  254, 
Caen  (cong),  228 
CajQfra'ria,  406. 
Oagliari  (kaVyra-ree^, 

271 
Cah'ir,  187 
Cahors,  240 
Cairo  (ifei'-t*),.  398- 
Caith'ness,  147. 
Cal'abar,  402 
Cal'ais  (kal'-lay),  225 
Caloaf  ta,  359 
Calde'ra,  475 
Calient',  368 
Califor'nia,  447 
Calla'o,  473 
Cakn  Belt,  36 
Calne,  97 
Car  pee,  361 
Qalva'dbs  {-dlf^,  228 
Cal'vi,  245 
Cambay'  g„  366 
Cambo'dia,  377  'tr.,  378 
Cambrai',  226. 
Cim'hnaii.mta,,  127 
Cambridge,  115,480 
Cambridge  g.,  485 
Cam'den,  482  .  . 
Campan,  241  • 
Camp  Douglas,  460*   . 
Campa'gna,  263 
Campeach'y,  456 
Can'ada,  418 
Ca'nara,  368 
Cana'ry  is.,  256 
Canclabar',  357 


Can'dia.'t79 

Cannanoi^e  (Jr),  368 

Cannes  {kdnn),  243 

Cantal',  234 

Can'terbury  (berry)  92  j 
489 

Canti're,  MuU  qf,  144 

Canton.',  381 

Cape  Breton' t,  422 

Clear  i,  W9 

Colony,  405 

Verd  M.,  4Q7 

Town,  405 

Capre'ra  t.,  271 

Cap'ricorn,  2 

Capu'a,  269 

Carac'as,  472 

Carcassone,  239 

Car'diflE;  122 

Car'digan,  120 

Cariboo',  423 

Caribbe'an  Sea,  409 

Carin'thia,  283 

darli'sle,  80 
Car'low,  181 
Carlscro'nca,  315 
Carlarube,  (^ar^n-roo'- 

hay),  301 
Carmar'then,  121 
Car'mel  rrU.,  348 
Car'men,  456. 
Camar'voD,  119 
Carna'tic,  366 
Car'nic  Alps,  6i 
Camio'la,  283 
CaroU'nas,    432 
Carolines  is,,  490 
Carpa'thian  vits,r^2 
Carrickfer'gos,  173 
Carpenta'ria  g,,  483 
Car'rick-o%-Shannoii, 

191 
Car'son  City.  449 
Cartage'na,253;  472 
Casale  {-sat ay),  264 
Cas'cade  mts,^  413 
Cash'el,  187 
Caah'gar,  384 
Cashme're,  369 
Cas'pian  Sea^  352^ 
CastellDH,  253 
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Castile  {kas-Uet^^dl 
Castilisn  mt«.,  257 
Castillon,  240 
Castlebar',  190 
Castle  Douglas,  160* 
Castlemaine,  486 
Cas'tletown,  123 
Castres  (kas-tr),  239 
Catalo'nia,  252 
Cata'nia,  270 
Cat8'killm..413 
Catta'ro,  286 
Cat'tegat,  The,  58 
Cauca  r.,  468 
Cauca'sia,  387 
Cau' casus  mts.,  63 
Cauv'ery  r.,  372 
Cavaillon.  242 
Cav'an,  174 
Cavil'la,  276 
Cawnpo're,  360 
Cayen'ne  (Jfeay««»),  478 
Cay' man  u.,  461 
Cerebe8t.,481 
Central  City,  450 
Cen'tresville,  448 
Central  America,  458 
Cephalo'nia  >.,  273 
Ceri'go,  t.,  274 
Cette  (set),  239 
Cettig'ne,  277 
Ceuta  («u),  394 
Ceven'nes  m.,  245 
Ceylon'  •„  372 
Cha'gos  i,.  408 
Chablis  (eka-blee),  236 
Chain's  ,  227 ;  236 
Chambery',  243 
Chamouni',  243 
Champa'^ne,  220 
Champlam'  L,  417 
Chanarcillo,  475 
Chandernagore',  371 
Chang-chow',  381 
Chang-mai',  378 
Chan'nel  is.,  123 
Chapa'la/.,  417;  467 
Charente,  (dnt)  r.,  231 ; 

246 
Char'Ieston,  433 
Char'lestown,  461 


Char'lotte  Town,  424 
Char'leroi(«Aar/-ruiat<i), 

305 
Char'leviUe,  226 
Chartres  {chartr),  232 
Chateaodun  {-d-)  232 
Chateauroux,  234 
Cfaatellerault,  231    . 
Chat'ham      lehat-mm), 

93.  421     . 
Chatillon,  230  ;  236- 
Chaumont,  227. 
Chaux-de-Fonds  {eho- 

de-fon),  333 
Chelm'sford,  90 
Cheltenham  {cheUnam), 

108 
Chem'nit2s,  296 
Chenab'  r,,  340 
Che-Kiang,  379 
Cher  (t8har\  234 
Cher'bourg     {sher" 

hoor^X  228 
Ches'apeake  b,,  410 
Ches'hire,  88 
Ches'ter,  88 
Cheviot   hiUs    (cJieev- 

yot),  161 
Chiavari  (ib*-a-ttareX265 
Chica'go,-443 
Chicaco'le,  368 
Chi'chester,  94 
Chil'ka  /.,  372 
ChUi  ichee-lee),  474 
Chillienwal'lah,  362 
ChU'tern  hills,  127 
Chimbora'zo  mis.  {him- 

bo-raz-zo),  468 
Chincat«.,  473 
Ching-Eiang,  380 
Chinese  Empire,  378 
Chinese  Sea,  337 
Chinon',  232 
Ching-te,  379 
Chip'penham,  97 
Chip'pewayan  mU,  412 
Choc'zim,  326 
Chor'ley,  88 
Christia'nia,  317 
I  Chris'tiansand,  317 
I  Chris' tianshaab,  417 


Chris'tianstad,  462 
Christ'chnrch,  95 
Chum'butr.,  340 
Chuquisa'ca  {choo-hee' 

sackd),  474 
Chur,  330 
ChurchHll  r.,  426 
Cincinna'ti,  441 
Cinque  Ports,  208 
Circars,  368 
Cirencester,  103 
Ciudad  Bolivar,  472 
Ciudad  Real,  255 
Civita  Vecchia,  270 
Claackmannan,  153 
Clairvaux,  227 
Clare,  188 
Clarksrille,  437 
Clausthal,  295 
Clermont^    225;    235} 

239 
Cleveland,  442;  487 
Clew  6.,  198 
CU'mate,  42 
Clo'nes  {clo-nts),  175 
Clonmel',  187 
Clyde  r.,  164 
Coast  districts,  285 
Coast  range,  412 
Coalbrookda'le,  104 
Coburg,  297 ;  420 
Cobi'ja,  474 
Co'blentz,  294 
Co'burg-Gotha,  297 
Cochabam'ba,  467,  471 
Co'chin,  369 
Co'chin-China,  378 
Cock'ermouth,  80 
Cognac  (co'iiyah),  231 
Coimbatore',  368 
Coim'bra  (jco-em),  262 
Col'chester,  90 
Cold'stream,  158 
Colerain'e,  172 
Coles'berg,  405 
Coli'ma.  456 
Col'mar,  302 
Colom'bia,  472 
Cologne,  294 
Colora'do.  446  j  r.,  453 
Colfim'bia,462;r.,453 
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Co^am'bi*,  British,  423 
Coltim'bus,  441 
Ool'ville  r.,  413 
Comaya'gua,  454 
Ck>m'meraghm.,  193 
Co'mo  26e 
Co'mo  L.,  69 
Como'ro  (Jco-md-ro^t  409 
Como'ru.  286 
Complid'a  m.,  392 
Compi^gne,  225 
Concan'a,  364 
Concep'cion,  476 
Con'cord,  429 
COne,  233 

Con'go,  403  ;  r.,  393 
Con'  naught    (Jcon-not) , 

188 
Connec'ticut,  480 ;  r., 

452 
Connema'ra,  189 
Oon'stance,  301 ;  405 
Oon'stance  2.,  69 
Con'stantine,  396 
Oon'stantinSple,  276 
Oonstadt',  3«1 
Con'way.  lia 
Coorg,  3bo 
Cook'atown,  176 
Cook's  «^.,488 
Coomas'sie,  402 
CootehiU',  IVo 
Cop'elandw.,  198 
Copenha'gen,  313 
Copiapo,  476 
Cordilleras  (-ye'-ra«)467 
Cor'dova,  264  j  476 
Cor'ea,  382 
Cor'ea  sU,  338 
Cor'fu  i,  273 
Cor'intb,  278 
Cork, 185 
Cor'nwall,  100 
Coromandel,  366 
Correze  {-raze),  234 
Cor'rib  L,  197 
Corrien'tes  c,  412 
Cor'sica,  244 
Cor'te,  245 
Corun'na,  250 
Cob,  345 


Cos' MUSI,  329 
Costa  Bica,  469 
Cdte  d'Or,  236 
Cotes-du-Nord,  229 
Cotochaohe,  .468 
Cotopax'i  m.s  468 
Cots'wold  hilU,  127 
CoulmienB,  233 
Council  BluAs',  446 
Cour'land,  820 
Cour'tray,  306 
Cov'entry,  108 
Cov'ingtoD,  441 
Cowes  (kovjz\  96 
Cra'cow,  286 
Crad'ock,  406 
Cra'on,  231 
Cref  eld,  294 
Cremo'na,  286 
Crem'nitz»  286 
Cres'sy  226 
Crete  t.,  279 
Creuse,  233 
Crewe  ikrew)y  88 
Crieif  (ib-«|^),  162 
Cricklade',  98 
Crim'ea,  The,  326 
Croix,  St.  {croaw)  428 
Cro'atia,  277-8 
Crom'arty,  148 
Croy'don,  91 
Crucers,  474 
Cu'bat.,  492 
Cuddalore',  367 
Cuen9a  {koo-tnrM)^  266-, 

473 
Cul'len,  149 
Cuma'na,  472 
Cum'berland,  79;  t,  411 
Cum'brian  m.,  127 
Cu'par,  162 
Cura^'o,  461 
Curische-Haff  (ifeoor'- 

ish.huff),  303 
Curzo'la  t.,  286 
Cutch,  356 :  366 
Cut'tack,  360 
Cux'haven,  298 
Cuz'co,  472 
Cy'clades,  274 
Cy'prus  i.,  ^4^ 


Czemo'witz,  286 

Dac'ca,  369 
Daco'ta,  449 
Da'goi,  322 
Daho'mey,  402 
Dahlr.,317 
Dalkeith',  167 
Dalkey  {daW-)  179 
Dalma'tia,  286 
Damas'ous,  347 
Damaun',  371 
Damiet'ta,  398 
Dan  2.,  179 
Danish  America,  417 
Dan'ube  r.,  65 
Danubian  Principali 

ties,  278 
Dan'tzic,  291 
Dannemo'ra,  316 
Dardanel'les,  60 
Da'rien,  410 ;  U,  437 
Dar'ling  r.,  484 
Dar'lington,  81 
Darm'stadt,  301 
DarVford,  93 
Darf  mouth,  100 
Dart'moor,  99 
Dauphine    (do'-fec' 

nay),  221 
Davis's  «^,  411 
Dav'enport,  446 
Dax,  241 
Day'ton,  442 
Dead  i^m,  360 
Deal,  93 
Debrec'zin,  286 
Dec'can,  358 
Deer.,  133;  165;  194 
Deer  I,  426 

Delaware',  438 ;  r.,  452 
Delft,  309 
Delhi  Cdel'hee),  360 
De'mavend  m,,  366 
Dembe'a  1 ,  399 
Demera'ra,  477 
Den' high  (den-hee),  118 
Den'mark,  312 
Den'ver,  450 
Dendermonde',  306 
Dept'ford  {det),  93 
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1% 
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tMWpu.SX 
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Dort,»« 
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»» 
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i>™,  r^as* 
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iM^er.  Ml;  433 
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IfTfmm  r..  I«4 

E.  L»d«.M» 

P«ri  10,97 

iK^re^Fiei*  MM,  t;2 

E>n.I.  1« 

fMV.,«.an  ML,  U7 

btu  r-.,3M 

£-««&«.  317 

rj«T'Q»fMt.M 

LngmijnaA,  243 

Esu-CiuKle*.  241 

IMTO  >.l^»,  9» 

I>r^^£ear3l7 

Elni».  X» 

IM*.  Vj 

Unpm  »..  446 

Ebot^4ia 

u-wOwr.  &s 

DmdcD,  3W 

Ebror.,66 

Dti«r,  »»l 

Vnux  I4m%  S3S 

Ecudcr  fel^-.»J»4 

Db»l(K-lr,3S> 

l>T«Dtt>c  idra-M),  ni 

47« 

IharWkir.aW      * 

Drneheda,  17? 

Kfcoder'iy,  1S3 

bibouK.  373 

DR.itirilKti((fln«-i<ftr«S 

fci^wBjte,  114 

l>i.pp«((W9^),J» 

107 

TO),   t^ 

Di^i..M7 

DnnDt,237 

I>.|p>e(d«-«j«),S« 

Dronjore,  1.4 

Ed'dyrtooft89 

Uuuin  (i/a-ffim),  SM 

l>Dbliii.  171 

Rid,  4W 

DiibD^ue  (Soot},  445 

E  Flao-im.  30S 

J»..,l.n,  22;f 

Dinl'ley.  107 

Egi'n^  274 

rJm».,  t.  .'i/fT 

l-uluth'  447 

E^mr,nt«(.,  488 

Din'Kte,  IM 

I>aM  bl»»,  ]« 

^n£^,  274 

DinKwaU',  148 

Dorofri™,  159 

E-gjpl.  397 

I^'co  ■„  417 

Daiahia'Um,  153 

Khrtobreii^stein,  SM 

M-.89 

Dunniflo'wiiy,  186 

Eis'leben.  293 

Wo  (((«),  371 

rJnndalk',  177;6.,  198 

Eiti'eiierz,  289 

Uiwiper    (n«^.jwr>  r.. 

JJuniW,  161 

hkateniiBlav',  3S8 

64 

Uunedin,  •tM 

Kkstcrinbiire',  3ffr 

Dnieater  (luvV)  r.,  64 

J>onfefro'line  (iin), 

Elba  i..  263 

};;»"""»'■"» 

]fi2                        - 
Dunge'neM,  75 
Duakeld',  162 

Kl'berfeld,  294 
Elbe  r-.,67 

Dom.  of  Cu>»dm  418 

Elbenf.  228 

Dominic,  461 

Duijxe,  158 

Elbura-m..  63f35B 

UmJBt'al.li:,  115 

Elpi.(6/«r^.  1« 

Don  r..  64,  164 

Dungan'nwi,  1T« 

El.z'aMU..  432 

Dungar'vMi,  I«5 

Elmriia,  4(11 

DuD'cutsr,  80 

Elmi'ra,  439 

L>oo'«tt  r.,  M 

DuDkirk',  »« 

Elphia',  191 

UOi 


Ely',  116 
Em'den,  295 
Emi'lia,  267 
Erne  n,  295 
Ena're  L,  :69 
En'field,  117 
Ebg'land,  75 
Eng'irafh  Channel,  136 
En'nis^.lSS 
Ednnkilflen,  175,  421 
EnniBCbrtby,  180 
Entneo'D..  Minho,  261 
Epinsa',  244 
Ep'pmg,*90 
'£{)'8om,  m 
Er'hil,  345 
Ere'kli,  343 
Erfurt',  298 
E'rie  L,  {%-iri^,  '417 
E'rivanv  388 
Erlan'g6n,  300 
Eddu  (/<^>,  286 
Erne  ly  175,  196 
Er'Kgalwt.,  171 
Erz-Gebarg'em^,  62 
Er^ei-oum',  845 
Escu'rial,  255 
Esk  r.,  164 
Es'ling,  SS2 
Es'sek,  286 
Eseequi^bo  (jUe-^i  4!J1 
Es'sex,  90 
Estho'nia,  320 
Estremadii^a  {-doO'Ta), 

264 
Etfnawrf.,!270 
E'ton»  113 

Bubtea  lA  (u-2i;-a),  274 
£a|)ato'ria,  327 
Euphra'tiBB  n,  349 
Eure^328 
Eare.clt-I.oir)9^  232 
Eur'ope,  19,  57 
E^o^ra,  26^ 
E'vreux,  228 
Exe  r.,  182 
Kx*«ter,  99 
Ex'mouth  (mu^A)«:  99 
Eydet-  C^e^e^Br),  295      > 
Ey'lAa,2Sl  .     ii^  :, 


FairHe^,  169 
Falaise  {UtA),  228 
Fal'kirk,'I53. 
Falk'land<r/cw^ife'),478 
Fall  r.,  480  . 
Falmouth   (Jke-mtUh), 

100 
Fal'ster  I.,  318 
Fahlun,3]:5 
Fan'tee,  462 
Fa'roeM.,:814 
FaiYi'faiiin,  91 
Farsistan',  354 
Fayetrtevillb,  .435 
Feejee'  i«.,  (I9.1. 
Ferman'agh,.  i75 
FermoV,  18« 
Fernan'do  Po  i.,  892 
Ferney,  333 
Fdrt^^  267 
FerroV,  260 
Feruckaba^',  361 
Fez,  3»4 
Fez'zan,  896  . 
Fifeshire,  162 
Fil'more,  450 
Find'hom  r.,  .163 
Finis'tJBvro  2^;  e.  249 
FiniCter-Aa;rbora,  834 
Finland^.,  323 
Fitz-Roy  r.,  484 
Fiume,  286 

Flam'bbrdu^  head,  82 
Flan'ders^  805,  220 
Fleet' wood,  87. 
Flens'burg^  395 
Flenr'us,  306 
Flinders  Btoge,  483 
Flint,  118  ; 
Fldr'enee^  268;  438 
Flor'idb;  487 
Flush'ni^  310.        *-: 
Fog'gia.269      .- 
Foix  (/wAir);  548 
PoB|r4raiii,'^^81 
Fontaiiisfauiaa.     (y^ 

tm^erm^  624 
Fontara'bll^  351 
Fontenoj^,i306 
Fo<](^dliQo^i880t 
IVM>lal]Cii^v400 


Por'bach,  302 
For'fiar,  161 
Forges,  228 
Formi'gny,  228 
Foifment6'ra  i..  256 
Formo'sa  i ..  882 
For'res,  149 
Fort- Alexander,  449 

Garry,  423 

»  George,  423,  166 

York.  421 

Forth  r.,  163 
Fortros'e,  148 
Foylei.,  171;  r^  171 
Foveaux  at.^  488 
France,  219 
Franche-Comt^.  221 
Frank'fort,  292 ;  298; 

441 
Frau'enfeld,  330 
Fra'zer  f.,  418 
Fred'erick  City,  434 
Fred'erickeburg>  435 
Fred'erickton,  421 
Fni'erickstein,  317 
Fred'erick»hald,  817 
Frei'burg,  296 ;  801 
Freeman'tle,  485 
Free  Town,  401 
Fr6t'jeva],.232 
Freyljurg,  332 
Fried'land,  291 
Friendly  is.,  491 
Fries'Iand,  ^11 
Frig'ean  m.,  896 
Frische  Haff  i/ree^h'- 

half),  303 
Frome,  101 
Ful'da  r.,  67 
SwiehsAifin^Ml),  407 
Fun'dy  6.,  410 
Fu'nenM.,  813. 
Further  India,.  87fi 
Fosi-yama,.  4n..889 

Gains' borough,  IIX) 
GalM;iS',.279 
Galapagos  ift:,  478^ 
Ga'lar.,  159  :  . 
GalashielH);  159 
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Gale'na,  443 
Gali'cim  249;  2S4 
Galicz',  286 
Gali'lee,  sea,  348 
GaUip'oli,  269.  276 
Gal'loway,  mull,  143 
Gal'tymto.,  J  87 
Galle  (^gaul),  378 
Gal'yeston,  439 
GalVay  (gawl'\  189 
Gam'bia  r.,  393 
Gang'es  r.,  839;  t  239 
Gap.  237 
Qar'da/.,69 
Gard,  238 
Garonne  (ga-rOiu),  239; 

r.  66 
G«rtok,384 
Gas'cony,  222 
Gas'tein,  283 
Gates'head,  81 
Gaujam',  368 
Gave  r.,  246 
Ga'ya,  360 
Ga'za»  348  «» 

Gee'long,  486 
Gef'le,  315 
Gene'va,  333  ;  Z.  68 
Gen'oa,  265 
Georgetown,  376;  405; 

435;  478  ;  487 
Geor'gia,  43rt;  388 
Ger'noany,  288 
Gero'na,  252 
Gers,  241 
Ghada'mes.  396 
Ghar'a  r.,  S64 
Ghauts  77L,  871 
Ghen'neh;  398 
Ghent (^/lefit  or  go^wng) 

305 
nhUan,  352 
Ghi'eeh,  398 
Ghis'ni,  357 
Giants'  Causeway,  198 
Gibral'tar  {iib-rwl-ier) 

260 
Gien  {zke-ang),  233 
Gies'Mn,  298 
Gilon',  250 
Gilford,  174 


Gilo']o  i.»  481 
Gir'geh,  398 
Girgenti,'270 
Girond'e;  240 
Girvan  r.,  165 
.Glamor'gan,  121 
Glar'as,  331 
Glas'gow,  156 
Glo'gau,  292 
Glorn'men  r.,  317 
Glos'sop,  112 
Gloucester   {glott'ter), 

102 
Gluck'stadfc,  295 
Gne'sen,  291 
Goa  ».,  371 
Goda'very,  372 
Godhavn',  417 
Goer'litz,  292 
Gog  Mi^og*  MUm,  127 
Golcon'da,  368 
Golden  City,  450 
Gold  'Coast,  401 
Golet'ta,  396 
Gombrocm',  354 
Go'mul  n,  357 
Gon'dar,  400 
Good  Hope  c,  392 
Good'win  Sands,  93 
Googerat',:366 
Goole,  85 
Goor'kha,  870 
Gowhat'ty,  876 
Goree'  t.,  401 
Go'rey,  210 
Gor'itz,  285 
Gos'lar,  295 
Gos'port.dS 
Go'tha,  297 
Goth'Und,  315;  317 
Got'tenbiiig,  315 
Got'tingen,  295 
Gouda,  309 
Go'zo  C,  272 
Gra'ham*8  Land,  492 
Grahamls  Town,  405 
Gram'pian  mte.»  151 
Grana'da,  264 
Gran'anl,  183 
Grand- Lied  Z,  280 
Grau'viUftf-iPi^),  228 


Gran'tham,  110 
Gran'soD,  333 
Grasse,  243 
Gratz,  282 
Gravelotte  (-fo«),  302 
Gravesend,  92 
Gray,  236 
Great  Bahama  t^  412 

Bear  i.,  417 

Britain,  73 

Eigherw..334 

Fish,  r.,  425 

— ^  Mariow,  113 

Kussia,  522 

Salt  A,  417 

Salt  L.  City,  450 

Slave  I,  417 

Greece,  272 
Green  m.,  413 
Green'land,  417 
Green'law,  158 
Green'ock,  154 
Green'wich  {kh),  92 
Grena'da  i.,  461 
Gren'adines,  m.  461 
Gren'oble^  237 
Gret'na  Green,  210 
Grey'town,  406 
GriefsValde292 
Grimsby,  110 
Grim'seL,  334 
Gria'ons  {gri  zong),  330 
Grod'no,  325 
Gron'ingen*  310    • 
Gros'sa  i.,  286 
Gruyere  (gruyair'X  832 
Guadala'viar  r.,  253 
Guadalajara,  456 
Gnadalquiv'ir  r.,  258 
Guadalonpe'  (^otcxi'-a- 

loop)  L,  461 
Guadia'na  r.,  258 
Guanajua'to,  456 
Guar'da,  261 
Guardafui  (-  af-we^)   c. 

392 
Guatemal'a,  458 
Gnay'aquil  {gtoa-^irJsedj 

473 
Gaeld'eriand,  311 
Gaelph,  (gwe^)  421 
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Gueret  (ge-rd),  234 
Guernsey   ig^mf'Zy\ 

124 
Gaian'a,  477 
Guien'ne  (ge-en'),  222 
Guicowar's  Tier.,  (gwik') 

364 
Guild'ford,  91 
Guin'ea,  403 
Guin'egate,  226 
Gulf  Stream,  29 
Gunda'va,  356 
Guriev',  387 
Gusta'via,  462 
Gwa'lior,  363 

Haar'lem,  309 
Had'ditigton,  167 
Hadramut',  351 
Hsem'us,  62 
Hague  (Aoty),  309 
Haguenan  {ag'^nff),  302 
Hainan'  t.,  382 
Hainault  (Iiay-nO),  305 
Hakoda'di,  390 
Ha'leb,347 
Hal'ifax,  84,  422 
Halam.,  356 
Hal],  283 
Hal'le,  293 
Ham,  225 
Hamadan',  353 
Ham'ar,  316 
Ham'burg,  298 ;  437 
Ham'ilton     156;  420; 

442 
Hamm,  303.  293 
Ham'merfest,  317 
Hamoon'  r.,  356 
Hamp'shire,  94 
Hamp'ton,  117 
Hse'mns  m.,  62  ' 
Hang-chew*,  382 
Hatfley,  106  . 
Han'nibal,  444 
Han'over,  296 ;  42^ 
Haparan'da,  315 
Har'burg,  295 

Har'danger/r.,'317  .. 
Har'flear,-228 
Harlech,  (-le*)  120 


Harmattan,  35 
Har'pNer's  Fer'ry,  436 
Har'risburg-,  438 
Har'rogate,  86 
Hai^'rdw,  117 
Hart'ford,  430 
Hartlepool,  $1 
Har'wich  (-nj),  91 
Harz  (harU)  m,,  295 
Has'selt,  307 
H&s'ttng8,  94 
Havan'nafa,  468 
Hav'el  r,  67 
HaVerfordwest,  121 
Havre  (havr),  228 
Hawea  I,  489 
Haw'ick,  159 
Hawked.,  489 
Hay,  123 

Hay'ti  or  Haiti  i,  464 
Heb'rides  (.^«)  is.,  147 
He'bron,  348 
Heich'ingen,  294 
Hed'jaz,  350 

Heidelberg  (W-),  301, 

304 
HeU'bron,301    - 
Hek'la,  mt.,  314 
Hele'na,  440 
Hel'der,  310 
Herensburgb,  153 
Heligoland  {hd-h'-), 

217 
Herinundr.,367 
Hersingfors,  324 
HelvQl'lyn  m.;  127 
Hen'ley,'113 
Herat',  357 
Herault  (^2-r«),  238 
Hereford  (A«r'<5-).  104 
Her'manstadt,  286 
Hera't^  (harz-),  306 
Hermop'olis,  274 
HeHnosand,  {-en),  315 
Hert'ford  (/wr^-),  112 
Herzegovi'na,  277 
Hes'se  {Iie^se),  298 
Hesse-DarmSstadt,  299 
Hex'ham,  211 
Hiel'mar^.,  315 
Hyere8(«'«tr),  w.,  247 


H.  Wycomb  (eoomb), 

216 
Hil'desheim,  295 
Hil'lah,  346 
Hills'borough,  174 
Hima'laya,  339 
Hinck'ley,j09 
Hindoo-Koosh  m.,  309 
Hindoostan',  357 
Hoang-Ho'  r.,  381 
Ho'bart  Town,  487 
Hobo'ken,  432 
Hohenlin'den,  300 
Hohenzol'lem,  294 
Hokodadi,  390 
Hol'ar,  814 
flol'kar,  363 
Hol'demess,  82 
Hol'Iand,  308 
Hol'stein,  295 
Hol'yhead,  120 
Hol'ywell,  118 
Hom'bursr,  295 
Homs,  847 
Honan',  381 
Hondu'ras,  459 
Honfleur',  228 
Hong-Kong'  i,  882 
Hong'<>t8e  L,  882 
Hon'iton,  100 
Hnnoln'lu,  490 
Hooj^jikoo^')  r.,  859 
Hook  head,  199 
Hoorn,  810 
Ho'reb  f».,  857 
Hot'tentote,  407 
Hous'ton,  439 
Howth  [fvdth),  179 
How'den,  84 
Hud'derstield,  84 
Hnd'son,  432;  si,  411; 

6.  410;  r.  452 
Hu^  {hofhd),  878 
Hull.  88 
Ham'ber  r.,  181 
Hurd  war;  861 
Hu'ron  2,,  417  ;  442  • 
Hung'ary,  286 
Hun'fferford,  97 
Hunrerr.,485 
Huntingdon,  114;  115 


504 


Hai'neaae,35  f 

Har'nir,  404  |  Ixmmmiii^  r.»  7;S 

Bfdn,  174 
Hjtlie,9f 


UdmA  I,  314 

1<WW^449 

IdPm  «..  37» ;  ai» 

ifir.,  sa»;  in  n,  sat 

iiii')  tM 
I]lnMudp467 
ITfiMw (MM) r.,  416: 

4tt 

70 


175 
b'wdlr^  133 
Umt  r^{d  mm)^  303 

latadv',  313 

) 


(e- 


UhLkmd'  (»-),  370 
',229 

43 


Iiralj,9S3 
Itasca  L,  414 


lifdtt,M7 


twin  ^mt-dr),  tU 


la'dm  r.,  310 

lBdoi«(-4SrO,3SS 

lBhunWDe,404 


lDMrieitli*u,  IfiS 
Inor.,  287 
lM'8bnMk.283 
lBv«vm'i7,  154 
lavvmeN',  14S 
iBTcni'iy,  150 
lo'nuMH  ii.,  273 
roinw445 

<%,  445;  r.,  442 

lpirwicli,90 
Ir»k<JWdye'inv  353 
IimkAim'bi,  340 
Ina\362 
IraUnd  (ir^.),  leO 


Jack'aomrilk^  437 

Jaek'aw»435;  4tt 

Jaf  fna»  STt 

Jafl%S48 

Jabde  {jaMr^dt^y,  294 

Jala'l»,456 

Jaroqli^400 

JuMi'eat.(.fat).460 

JaiiM>6.,409;r.452 

JamartDwn,  409 

JauM  6p»-K  277 

Jan'tn  t^  280 

Japu/,  389 

Japaas'M  jeo^  337 

Janncr,2tl 

Jas'sj  (Sfo^),  279 
Ja'vm  L,  470 
J«%a  (^.).  4ia 


JhMirae.  381 
Jbalnnui,  3S5 
Jhe'lum  r.,  iNO 
Jid'da»  361 
JMofafli  i,  469 
Jbdemodc,  ri6 
Jon'kopiiig.  315 
Joiilia  r.,  39? 
Jor'daa  r.,  349  -  ^3 
Jonirk>C-y»).^57 
Joodpoor',  384 
Jwu    FtaiaaL''dax  i.^ 

475 
Jacv'r,2S8 
Jwa^fnm  i-Jhrn],  334 


Jom'M  r^  310 

Ja'n.236;«,U;245 

J«l^tud,313 


KaTmar,  315 
Kala'ga»323 
Kama  r.,  64 
Ka']no8»287 


387 


Kaad£lLay^58 
Kan*dy,  373 
KMDguoo'  i,  485 


Kano',  403 
J^lMif^(4mr^),lSa/  Kaa'aa^  4i4;  40 
Jad'do.  389  Kapan'da*  486 

J^ffciMn  City«  444        Kanko'ium,  338 ;  384 
Jeblabad',  857  Kaiaman',  343 

J«Ba|ipe8  (>MiuO»  306    Kareens  (-esM^),  378 
Je'aa,  2S^  Ka'rikal,  371 

Jen'aek,  408  Kanack',  352 

Jensf  CS^,  432  Kairooa',  4tt5 

Jw'aiy  i^  124  Km,  345 

Jcni'salenii,  348  Kama'  r.,  355 

J^poor,364 


Euhxar'.  384 

KeBh'in,  «D9 

tUtrine  {..  (-M»'),  ISG 
Kazan',.  S2T 
K(*d'y,174 
Keeper  m.,  193 
Kehl  Ikailj,  BOl 
Kelaf ,  S56 
Kolla,  178 
Kel'Bo,  159 
KeD  r.,  81 
Een'dftl,  81 
Kent,  92 
Kentuck'y,  4*9 
Keo'Deb,  398 
Ken'ilworth,  108  ' 
Ke'okuk,  445 
Kerkali',  S55 
Ketmaashajk',  SM 
Kennoa',  334 
Ker-iy,  188 
Kertch,  326 
Kerfwick,  -80 
Ket'tering,  114 
Key-TVest,  iij 

Keya  ■>.,4tl 

Khirkov'.  324 

Kharpuf,  34S 

Khstmuidoo',  370. 

KhandeBh',  385 

KbarCum',  399 

Kherson',  320    ; 

Khirgtiix'  SteppSv  886 

Khiva  (K-),  m 

Kho'iend,  386 

Khoksir',  385 

Khoraaiui'.  8S4 

Khuziitan',  31i3 

Khy'ber  Pius,' 350 

Kiaoh'ta  (ki),  '887 

Kitlwel'ly,  171 

Kld'denoiniiter.  107 

Kien-dbow',  381 

Kiev  iW),  324 

Kiel  m),  295 

Killlesbaa'drft.  ITS' 

KilUr'ney,  186;  ^  W. 

KiH&loe  l-loo'),  188 

KUdare  I'dair'),  181 

Kilken'nj.'laO  ' 


KUnur'nn^  IKi 
KiRtair'duie,  Ifi.O     - 
Eing-ki-ta'a,  BBS    . 
Kmg*»  maaly,  183 
KiD|(i't«n,»li.4») 
Kings't^wo,  179. 
Kin-t«-Ubing'.  S»l 
Kiaton  (.tar),  150 
Ei^ia'eDart,  1!6 
KmuleC-Mi/XlSS 
KinrdW,  168 
Kir'by,  81 

Kiria-opla(-(m'-Ift).48S 
Kir'jatb-AHia,.  848 
Kirkcadbright  {-cot/- 

bra),  160 
KirkwaU'.  IfS 
Kist'oar,  37.1  . 
Kiab'enaii,  ^26 
Kiu'riu  i,  iSfi    . 
KiziV  Aru'  >..  8iS 
Eizil'-lrmfk'  r^  343 
Kizil'  Ozui'  r.,  283 
Ki^i'<^>  32^ 
Klag'enfnrt,  288 
Klau'senbur^  2,80 
Knarei'jborougb,  SB 
Enockmiliilcnrti',  Hi 
KuoK'TiUe,  44ii 
Kobubr,  884 
Kebbe',  408' 
Kuobb'rjjc'neu,  29S 
Koaaveodiki'ai,  M£ 
Koelin'  m.,  6:; 
Kob-i'-Bsba  n.,  357 
Ko'la.  323 
Kon'igsberg,  291 
Kang  mid,,  101 
Konreb,  843 
Kuu'uigiati,  S84 
K»rdi>faa',  399 
KiiryviiD',  387 
Koa  (.5ee  Coa). 
Kostro'm 


1,403 


KroHDoiarak',  3S7  - 
KrouU,  3i)3 
Kroa'niadtt  S3S 
K-Cu'ps,  278 
Kiieb-lua'  m,,  881 
Kuin-Jun'  si,  339 


Kur  r^tSS 
Kurdbtan',  844 
Kurds,  856 
Ku'reiir.,354 
Kn'rlU  Ui,  890 
Karra'cbe^  38G 
Kurak,  338 
Kur'na,  S«9 
Kulft'ya,  843 
Knji^'pak  r.,  414 

jmd  (It.)  L,  818 
Labrador',  (24 
Laboan',  i.  480 
L«o<3adi«B'  i,  374 
Laob'lBD  r.,  484 
Ladak',  884 
Lado'ga  I.,  G9i  ST9 
LadroBe   i.   (•dren'), 

490 
La  Onayn,  472 
La  Giau' ja,  261 
La'goa,  401 
LnHogw  i-heg),  2S8 
Lahore  {  hir),  382 
Lake  City,  4<7 
L.  of  tba  Wowii,  4J7 
La.lf«t'<}ba(-ifa>),a5a 
La  Maocbe  (-raatttk'), 
.     228 

Lan'peter,  121 
Lwrnermuir'  AiUt,  IflD 
Langres  {loingfi,  221 
Ua'ark,  \bb  . 
'Juaii'oaBhira,  SS 
Lancaster,  80  j  440. i 

l(83j  WOTKi410      ■ 
Lan'dan,  396 
Laa'4Br,  tSS 
Landee  (land).  240 
Land's  End  C  76 
Laa'gelxnd  {-j/ag-i.  i., 

313' 
Iiang'ocH  J.,  ISf . 
Lanffoedoc'.  :t'32 
Lftn?in^  442 
La'o^fl78 


506 


n^DiiZ. 


LaOn',  224 
La  Paz',  474 
Lap'land,  318 
La  Pla'ta,  476 ;  r.,  469 
La  Fue'bla,  456 
Laplanders,  329 
Lar,  354 
Laramie,  428 
La  Rdchel'le,  231 
Laristan',  354 
Lataki'a,348 
La  Union,  459 
Law'rencebnrg,  442 
Laur'vig  (-r*^),  317 
Lau'enburg,  295 
Lann'ceston,  100 ;  487 
Lausanne  {IS-zan'},  233 
La^',  231 
Law'rence,  430;  447 
Laybach  («'-),  283 
Lay'town,  178 
Lea(/e«5)  r.,  132 
Lead'hiUs,  155 
Leamington  ( tern'-);  1 08 
Leav'enworth,  447 
Leb'anon  mis  ,  349 
Lecom'ptoD,  447 
Led'bury,  104 
Lee  r.,  195 
Leeds,  83 
Leek,  106 
Leeuwarden  {lou-wtr''), 

311 
Leenwin    {lourven')  c, 

483 
Leeward  (/«'-)  i.,  465 
Leghorn',  268 
Legna'go  (^ya'wo),  267 
Leicester(fo«'-),  108;  109 
Lein'ster,  176 
Leipeic  {hp'-sik),  296 
Leitb,  167 
Leitrim  (fe'-),  189 
Le  Lo'cle,  333 
Ix)  Mans,  231 
Lcm'berg,  285 
Lcm'nos,  ».,  279 
Le'na  r.,  389 
Leominster  {Id-nihi'-), 

104 
T^Con',  256 ;  469 


Lepan'to^  272 
LePuy  (-pw#),287  ! 
Lerin8(/«'.rw^)<».,247 
Ler^wiok,  146     -     : 
Lenkla,263 
Les'bos  t.,  345 
Lesi'na  i.,286 

Lenk  (totib),  333^ 
Leukerbad  (hi-),  333 
LevanV  Sea.  341 
LeVen  I,  169 

Levuka,  491. 
LeViston,  429 
LeVes,  94 
Lex'ington,  441 
Leyden  (Zi'),  309 
Lhas'sa,  384 
Libau'  {-bou),  322 
Libe'ria,  402 
LibertadV459    "^ 
Licb'tenstein,  301 
Licb'fieldv  106 
Liege  {ieaif^),  306 
Liestal  {lea'-tat),  331 
Lif  ford,  171 

Lif  fey  r.,  195 

Lille  {led),  226 

Lima  (fe'-),  473 

Lim'burg  (Igm-),  307 

Lim'erick,  186 

Lim'mat  {lem-),  335 

Limoges  ( le-mdih'),  234 

Limousin',  221 

Lincoln  (lins^-kon),  109 

Lin'koping,  315 

Lin'lithgow,  156 

Linnhe  (lin-he'),  144 

Linz  {lints);  282     " 

Lipa'ri,  270 

Lip'pe-Det^mold,  298 

Lis'bon  (W*-);  261 

Lis'more.  185 

Lis'sa,  2^6 ;  ^2 

Little  Rock,  440 

Liva'dia,  272 

Liv'erii6ol,  86  ;    422*, 
485;  m.,  485 

Lin-cbin',  3^2 

Llandaff  (thlan-^,  122 

Llanderi6,'121 

Llanel'ly  C.«/«A.),  121 


Llandov'ery,  121 
Llanid'loes,  120 
Llobregif ,  258 
Loan'go,  403 
Loch'y  L,  166 
Lo'di,  266 
Lofod'en  t. ,  69 ;  817 
Loire  {Iwat),  234;  r.,  C 6 
Loire-et-Oher'  {Iwar-a- 

sJidre),  2S2 
Loire  inferieure,  2S0 
Loiret  {Iwar-a^,  233 
Lo'keren,  305 
Lom'bardy,  265 
Lo'mond  1.,  165 
Lon'don(^iii»0.116;420 
Lon'donderry,  171 
Long  i,  431 
Long'ford,  183 
Longw/,  244 
Lons  {Ufn),  287 
Lons'dale,  81 
Loo-Choo'  M.,  390 
Looshai  A.,  374 
L'Orieiit(fo-r6-awflr'),229 
Loret'to,  {Id-rd-)  268 
Lorrain'e,  223;  302 
Lot  (/<5),  240 
Lot-et-Garo'nne,  240 
Louisburgb  Qu'-),  422 
Louisia'na,  436 
Louisville  {loo-is-viC)t 

441 
Louth  {hwth),  110;  177 
Lough'borough,  109 
Loughs,  Irish,  197,  etc. 
JjOVLvam'iloO'Vane),  306 
Louveirs  (or';,  228 
Loww.,  491 
Low'eU,  430 
Lower  Austria,  282 

California,  445 

Guinea,  403 

Lowestoft  {l6'Sio/t),  90 
Low'therstbwn,  176 
Lowth'er  Hills,  161 
Lox^a,  473 

Loaere  (to-tmV),  238 
L)ial'aba  r^393 
La'be<ik»  298 
Luc'ca,,  268 


iNDax. 


607 


Lu'cai,  195  ' 

Luce'rne,  332 ;  2.,  68. 
Luck' now,  361 

Luddr.illO.       . 
Lud'low,  106 
Lug  r.i  123. 
Lnga'no  I:,  69 ;  333 
Lu'lea  (.©),  316 
Lund,  316 
Lun'dy  i,  76 
Lune  r.,  81  / 

Lu'neburgh  Qoo-nay^ 

borg),  295 
Lii'neville  (-nay-),  244 
Lupa'ta  77?e8.,  892 
Lur'gan,  174 
Las,  355  ' 
Lu'ton,  115 
Lut'zen,  293       " 
Lux'emburg,  311 
Luzon'  i.f  481 
Lym  Fiord  {leem'-),  818 
Lynd'hiirgti  79 
Lynn,  430 

Lynn  Ele'gis  (Ziw-),  89 
Lyon'nais  {-nay),  22 1 
Lyons  (^-*»)  285  ;  g. 

236 
Lyme  IWgis  (ftm-),  98 
Lyt'tleton,  490.    < 

Maasr./312 
Macao  {mau^kou'),  38 1 
Mackeu'zien,  426;  484 
Ma9on,  286;  {-kSn),  487 
Macro<^m',  195 
Madagas'car  t.,  408 
Madeirft(-<i«-ra)  t„  407; 

r.,  469  '  • 
Mad'ison;  442-3 
Madras',  367 
Madrid',  265 
Msel'strom,  318 
Maes'tricht,  310' 
Magbera  (-ah'),  172 
Mag'illicuddy'^  Reeks, 

{mag' -ly-cud-),  •  19iJ  \ 
Magadox'o,  404  ' 

Magda'la,  400 
Magdale'na>  r.,  468 
Magdeburg/ 293 


Ma'geroe  Y«.,  60 
Maggiore  (mad^ji'O'' 

Mag'yars,  288 
Mah^iiiid'dy  r.,372 
Mah^  (ma^hay),  371 ; 

i.,  409.  ; 
Maid'stone,  92 
Main'land,  146 
Maine  r.,  220  ;  428 
Maine-et-Loire,  281 
Maiinatchin',  884 
Mainland,  485  . 
Major'oa  u,  266 
Malabar'^  368- 
Malac'ca,  838 
Maladet'ta>  62 
Mal'aga,  264 
Malahid'e,  179 
Ma'lar ;,.  69  . 
Malay'a,  377 
Malay'sia,  477 
Maldive  {rdiv)  t>.,  374 
Mal'don,  91 
Malines(-2een'),  306 
Mal'in  Htad,  60 
Mariow,.186    • 
Marmo,.316 
Malplaquet'  C-kay'), 

226 
MaHa  (mo?-)  t.,  272 
Mal'ton,  86 
Mai' vein,  107 
Maoi,  123 
Manaai^  g.,  373' 
Mana'gua  (-gioa),  459. 
Man'chester, .  86 
ManchtVria,  383 
Mandalay',  377' 
Man'd'ilin,  449 
Msndin'goes,  4(^ 
Manfredo'nia  g,,  269 
Mangalore  (-^),  368 
Mandan',  449 
Manito'ba,  422 
ManU'la,  482 
Manis^sa,  342 
Mann'heim  {-hime),  801 
Manorhain'ilton,  191 
Manre'sa;  252 
Man'taa.267 


.Manzana'res  r.,  249 
Maraday'bo,  472 
Maranfaa/O)  471 
Maran'on  n,  469 
Marag'ba,  358 
Mar'burg,  304 
Maroh'es,  267 
Maren'go,  265 
Margan'tai.,  462 
Mar'gate,  92 
Marian'a,  471 
Mari'^nburgh,  291 
Mariner's  com  p.,  47  • 
Marianne   {^an'nd)  t., 

490 
Marie  Galante  (nm-re- 

gal-ant!)  i,  461 
Marit'za  r.»  276 
Marl'borougb,  97 ;  489 
Marmo'rat.,275;  «.,276 
Marne  (marn)  226^ ;  r. , 

246 
Ma'ros  r.,  287 
Marquesas  (-ka'"),    is,, 

248;  491 
Marsa'la,  270- 
Marseille  (mar'SAls^) 

242    • 
Mar'shallt.,  490 
Martaban'  gr,  888 
Marti'^ny,  65 
Martinique  (-ee^)  i, 

461 
Mar'yborougb,  182 
Mary'laud,  434 
Masca'ra,  395 
Massacbu'setts,  429 
Masso'wah,  400 
MaSttlipatam',  868 
MataiBoras',  456 
Matanz^,  468 
Mata'r,  252 
Mat'loek,  113 
Mat6w'la7n2«.,'408 
Mat'ridb,  898 
Mat'terhom,  884 
Matsmai',  890 
Mauer2.,808 
MiiurititM  {-risk^-) 

i.,408.  .  ' 

Mayence  {^oM),  298 


Haykitngr.,  76 
Haynofltfa',  183 
Mayo.  169 

Uiyn'ville,  441 
Uaiaciet  {-mas').  !BB 

Mazatloa'.  4M 
Mxan'der  r.,  849 
Meanea  (-ne'^  366 
Ueatb,   ITS  . 
Uea-ux  (ind),  S24 
Mac'eu,  351 
Meoli'liit  (-lin),  SOE 
Mack'Ienburg-Seliwe- 

rio,  297 

Strfil'ita,  397 

Uede'ah.  33^ 
Utdiax  {'(if- ■),  351;  91 
.MeiiiterrB'neaii  t.,  52 
Med'wiy  r.,  IS2 
Meemf,  361 
Meinam'  r.,  377 
jUeii^'aen  (mis-),  296 
Me-KonB'r..a78 
Uelcran',  35d 
M«l'boume,  48« 
Mel'edn  L,  386 
Meliu'da,  464 
Ual'tan  Mawbray 

\-mo'-),  109 
M«lntf  (-il»^,  S?4 


Ueai[)biH.44i);S9 
Ueade  (mim-i^ai/'l,  2B8 
Ueo'dip  Hills,  101 
Uendoci'no  c,  412 
Maatone  (~to'-najf),S^ 
Meqninez  (-wtt'i  39* 
Merae'dcB,  4T7 
Mer'Kul  b.,  S78 
Uet'ida,  360 ;  4M 
Merion'eth,  J  30 
Me'rai.  998  > 

Me'ry.  227' 

Mesolon'j^i,  27B 
JfteaopDts'nLl^  B4«    .' 


Matz(Tnai),  SOE 
M6iirthe(BM-urt).220; 

■:44 
Metue  (mat),  67  ;  344 
Mex'ico,  46S  ;  40B 
Me'zen,  !44;  838 
Meziires '  {mav-a-at' ) 

•tis 
Milfco',  BBS 
Mian's.  Bfi3 
Mich'tgan,  44S  ;  I,  417 
Mid'dlebnrg,  810 
Mid'dleeborongh,  8* 
Mid'dlesen,  116 
Midhursf,  94 
Milan  (me'-)  265 
Milia'nah,  395 
Military  Frontier,  287 
Mir  ford,  121 
Milkr..  449 
Mil'ledgeviUe.  496 
Mita'tkorpe,  81 
Milwau'kee,  448 
Mi  nob,  the,  144 


Mill' 


.,  6S 


Mindi 

Mindel'lo,  4A7 
Min'den,  29S 
Miaaeap'oliB,  443 
MinbD(>ne'»-9a).r,  3S8 
Mianeao'ta,  445 
Miuor'cai.,  35S 
Minsk  imfrut).  325 
Miquelon'  [-is-)  .„  4*4 
Miremont  (m/-n   '  ' 
Mirzapor'B,  B61 
MiBsissip'pi  436 : 


MiB< 


u'ri,4 


(^tou),  822 
Mii'en  H«Bd  c,  169 
Mtia,teimote),  IBS 
Mobile  (-htd).a2t:  i 
Mo'cba,  B51 

Mogad5r',  394 
Mog'ody  m.,  385 
Mogounif',  877 
MohilBv'.  825 
Mordan  T..  284 
Mold&'vU,  178 


Molnc'ta  f..  SSI 

MoDioo.  243 
Moa'aghan,  17fi 
MonastQrav'an.  195 
Mooax'tii-,  39« 
Monta'na,  450 

Moada'iEo'r.,  2S2 
Mongbyr',  8SS 
MoDgD'liB,  383 
MoQ'niDUtli,  103 
Moaro'via,  402 


Mon 


,  307 


Moiitaivie(-2^'),23S 
Montsuban',  240 
linnt   BIsDC  imang- 

blaipng),  24a 
Montbriaon',  S;35 
Mont  Meien',  245 
Moot  CeniHl-ni.Tw).  245 
M<int  de-MareiD',  240 
Montaho'ba,  377 
Monte¥id'eo.47J 
Mantgnu'ery,  1^0;  438 
Moatpellier  (-pti-yah), 

238 
Moutpel'ier.  429 
MoQtreal',  239  ;  420 


MaDteeiTBt'  i.,  458 
Mon'za,  266 
Mooltan'.  362 
Moorehedebad',  359 
Mora'va  r.,  46 
Mora'via.  284 
Mac'ay  farOi,  144 
Mares'fiet,  306 
Morbihau'.  259 
More' a,  273 
Mora'lia,  466 
MorecaBibB  b.   (mor'i 

cam).  136 
Mar'aton  Say,  433 
Morgar'ten,  333 
Motiai*  (-iay'),  229 
Mor'Iey,  406 
Moroe'io.  394 
Mos'oow,  323 
Moael'le,  343  ;  T.,  30J 
Moitva  r,  330 
Mostagui'eta,  B95 
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Mosqaito^  4^.  ' 
Mostar',  277 
Mosul',  846 
MoukdiNi',  883. 
Moulins  (moO'lainfyi!22A 
Moulmedn-',  876 
Mount  Bran' doll,  198= 
Mount  Lein'stdf,  Idd 
Mountmel'liiaki  182 
Mount  Neph'in,  192^ 
Mount'ratb,  18;^ 
Mount*8  b.,  100. 
Mourne  mts..,.  192- 
Mourzouk',  896 
Mow'na  Lea,  490 
Mozambique,  ('beek), 
404 ;  ch,  392 

Mualitoh,  343 
Mulha^en  (-^cm-X  ^7 

Mulhouse,  302. 

MuU  f .,  147 

Mulla'via,  393 

MulUngar',  183 

Mu'nicb  [moo),  299 

Mun'ster,  184 

Munster  {-etdr),  293 

Murcia(7nor'-<Ae-a),249 

Mur'itz  L,  303 

Mur'ray  r;,484 

Mum,  362 

Murrum'bidgeer.,  484 

Murviedh>    {moor^vd" 
a-dto\  25a 

Mnsoaf ,  3^1 

Mus'selburgh,'  157 

Mysore  {•sSr'),  369 

Myt'ilepe,  345 


v* 


Naas  {TnM\  181 
Kal)lQaB',.B48 
Nagasak'i,  889 
NaipoQir  i^-poor''),  362 
Nain  Fort,  424 
Nairn,  149 
Namur,  (jiaA-TTioor'), 

307 
Nan'cy,  244 
Nanking',  380 
Nan-chang',  381 
Nantes  {nanorit\  230 
Nant'wich,  89 


Na'ples,  268    •   - 

Napo'lwB,  440i 

Na'poli-<li-RoiQa*«i», 
273 

Napo'leon^'TiBndaet  230 

Narbonne  (h6^'.)^  239 

Narew  r.,  826^ 

Nai/va,  322 

Nash'aa,429i 
^  Nash^TiUe,  440> 

Nas'sau;  290^  462 
'Natal',  406 
'Nat^chez,.43B> 
'NaumburgH  993^ 
•Nauplia  (w*-piet«),273 

Nauvoio  (na-voo')j  443 

NaVan,  178 

Navari'no,  275. 

Navarre  (-txM^),.262 

liTaz^,  76;  c.  7» 

IvTeagh  (n^  J.^  196r 

Neath,  122: 

NebrasIkA,  447;  448 

IJTeck'ar  rM«901.  v  • 

Nedj'ed,  351 
•Ne'groc,392     . 

Ne'grq^nt  is*.  271^ 

Neilghw'ry.m.,  371 

Neisse  (ntjr-KSOr.,  303t 
292  .  ' '       ' 

Ner8on,;489;  r.  413 
'Ne'nagh,  187-  • 

Nepaul',  37a  . 

Nertchinsk',  387 
'Nerbud'dalr.,  372 

Nessi.,  16S. 

Neth'erlands,  308 

NeufchatbiktlC-ei$)v  244« 
>Neufchatel',33a 
>Neu8atz(HMrf-X-fi|8ft' 
^Nea'tdidler-See,  69 
>  Ne'va.  f  .„  328'     .■ 
l^eva'da,  448 .     .  . 
» Nevers  .(nS-w/X  233 
Ne'vis  M.,  461 
Newha'ven,94;  430 
Nev.AI'ban7,.442 
New'ark,.lll;  432 
New  Bed'ford»  430 
New'bem,  435 
New  Am'st^r^am,  478 


Newbridge;  181 
New  Bibins'wick,  421 ; 
432 

Brit'aiii  i«#,  491 

iOaledo'nia,  492 

England,  426; 

492 
Newcas'tle,79;  106; 

174^485 
New  Dongo'la,  399 

Fore8V96^j  129 

Newfound^la&d,  424 
New  Gran'ada)  472 

Gkiateiaa'Ia,  458 

Guin'ea,  488 

Gal'loway,  160 

Hamp'sbire,  429' 

Irehmd,  491 

» New  Jfetf'fijey,  432 
-i-^  Lein'ster  &.,  489- 
New'market,  11^ 
New  Mefai^ioo,  451 

Jifot'stw-^,  489 

Or'leans,  439    • 

New  Plj^ontb^  489 
»New'porti;96;480;441 
'  New  Frav^ideaMe,  4^ 
New'ry,  174 
NeW     South.   Wales; 

.485-, 

Santan'der,  466 

Sttel'itB,  297 

. Taraa'kki,  489 

New'townj  120^ 
Nelrtowoards',  174 

^NewUlsiep  i,  489-     - 

York;  431  r'449  - 

Wtiiaa^'jEdibstet,  498^ 

Zealamd  ^ai^-),  488- 

'Niag'.a»y:49(i        '->-' 

>Nic«u^'guav459;Z.417: 

'Nice(n#l>;  24;^  ' 

]|Jicobar' lAi  874 
NicoM^V,  327 
Ijl^ico'sia^  844 
'Nie'meiir.,  69;  827""'^' 
Nieupbtt  (»iA'»-ptf»t),30iI 
Nievre  (ne'^a'tr),^  9»^y. 
'Ni'gerr.,  893    -  -^/'o'/. 
Nigri'tia,  40^-         '  o/C 
Nij'ni  Novgorod;  Sn^ 


HO 


Kim'eglMB,  SU 

Ntng-pc/,  MO 
Nfpbon'  t.  ini-fai^)  399 
Nif/imuig  ^,  417 
Nismes  {neem),  238 
Nitb  r..  159 

Kirenuiis(ii/-«dr'HM^X 
221 

NogitrM67 
No|(ent  (-cAon'),  227 
Noiniumti«r  i,  (ntoo' 

tno-tf  dr),  247 
No'U.  269 
NontrOo'.  2S9 
Nord,  226 
Nord'HDgea,  800 
Nore  r.,  195  J  218 
Nor'foUL,  89;  434;  442 
Nor'folk  %.,  218 
Ko'ric  Alpt,  61 
Norr'koping  {'kupe-) 

315 
Nor'niandy,  220 
Korr'Uud,  815 
Nortbamp'toD,  114 ; 

480 
North  America,  409 
Ber'wiok    (-wih), 

158 

Channel,  169 

Eek,  164 

FOreland  c,  51 

Ger'many,  289 

Hol'land,  809 

Sea,  59 

Shields,  79 

Tyne,  163 

Northum'berland,  78 
NW.  Provinces,  860 
North'wioh.  89 
Nor' way,  816 
Nor'wich,  89 ;  481 
Nossi-B^t.,  408 
Not'tingham,  110 
NovaSoo'tia,  421 
NovaZem'bla,  828 
Nov'gorod,  828 
No'vi,  266 ;  278 
Noyon',  224 


KnlM,399 


Oakaaiid,448 
(yads,396 
Oaza'ca,  456 
Oban,  154 
(yhig.,$8»;  r.,  888 
Obwal'den,  882 
Ocean'ia.  478 
OchiUHiUs(.ikaO,162 
Ock'er  n,  67. 
Ooo'nee^  436 
O'densee  (-sd),  818 
O'denwald  m,,  802 
O'dcr  r.,  67 
Odet'ta,  826 
Oeael  {o'-iel)  u,  822 
Offenbach,  801 
Og'densburg,  482   . 
Oglio  (o'/iftf)  r.,  271 
Ohi'or.,  416;  441 
Oise  {wah),  224 
O'ka  r.,  64 
Ok'ee^Cho'bee,  4^6 
Okhotsk' «.,  887 
O'land «.,  817 
Old'castle,  178 
Ordenburg,  297 
Old'ham,  88 
Oleron'  i,  281 
Olmutz',  284 
Orneyt.,  118 
0  lonetz,  328 
Olot',  253 
Olten  (d^),832 
Oltenitza,  279 
Olym'pia,  449 
O'magli  {-mah)f  176 
Omaha  (-fuxh'),  446 
Oman',  861 
Ombro'ne  {-nd)  n,  268 
Omo'a,  459 
Omsk,  386 
One'gar.,  328;  A  68 
Onta^rio  t,  417 
Oor'ga,  884 
Oot'y,  368 
O'phir  m.,  110 


Oporto  i-pgi^-y,  261 
Or'ange  242 
Or'ange  r.,  393 
Or'ange  R.  States  406 
OrcTbro,  818 
Orthez  (-id),  241 
Oran',  396 
OreTbro,  318 
Or'egon,  448 
O'renbaig,  827 
Or'fa  (dr),  345 
OrihaeOa,  253 
Orino'co  r.,  468 
Ori8'sa,359 
Orista'no,  271 
Ork'ney  «.,  146 
Orleanais  {-na'),  221 
Orleans  {dr-ld-an),  238 
Or^mos,  838 
Or'ne  (6m),  229 
Oron'tes  r.,  346 
Orso'va,  287 
Osborne,  96 
Os'nabruck,  295 
Osh'awa,  420 
Osh'iiosh,  443 
Ostend',  805 
Os'tia,  270 
Oswes'try,  104 
Oswe'go,  432 
Ota'go.  489 
Otabei'taf.,491 
Otran'to,  60 ;  269 
Ot'tawa,  420 ;  r.,  414 
Oudh,  861 
Oulias'sutai,  384 
Oudenar'de  {'day\  805 
Ourthe  (or'-ta)  r.',  30; 
Over-KIak'kee  i,  808 
Over-Yssel  (.is'««E),311 
Ovie'do,  250 
Owhyhee  i,  (-Ac'),  490 
Ox'ford,  113 
Ozark'  m.,  418 

Pacific  Ocean,  20 
Pad'stow,  100 
Pa'dua,  267 
Pains' wick,  102         .}• 
Pais'ley*  154  ,i^ 
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PalemlMuig',  479 
Palencia  (-^^'-a),  251 
Paler'moj  270 
Palk's  sL,  37a 
Parma,a56 
Pal'mas,  25^! 
Pal'merston,^  48^ 
Pa'los^  254 
Pal'tee  I,  385  , 
Pamplo'na,  252 
Pa'mir,  357 
Panama',  472 
Panthay',  879 
Pa'pal  States  269 
Pap'uat.  (-J?© -a),   488 

Pa'ra,  471     .       . 
Paraguay  {-gwa'),  476 
Paramar'ibo,  473 
Parahy'ba,  4.71 
Paramat'ta,  485 
Parao'a,  470 
Parimd  w.,  467 
,Par'i8,  223.  . 
Par'ma,  267 
Pa'ros  «.,  274 
Par'sonstown,  182 
Pas'co,  473 
PiVB-de-(G!alai8  {pcihrde- 

kal'-a),  225 
Pas'sau  {'SOU),  300 
Patago'nia,  475 
Patape'diao  r.,  418 
Patay',  233 
Pat'erson,  432 
Patkoi'  TO.,  378 
Pat'mos  t.,  345 
Fat'na,  3&0 
Pat'ras,  273 
Pau  ip6),  241 
Pa'via,  266 
Pax'o  i.,  266 
Peace  r.,  425 
Pech'Ui,  379 
Pedi'ar,  381 
Peebles  {pt^-%  153 
Peel,  123 
Pegu  ipe-go'),  376 
Peiho  ipi'-hd)  r.,  381 
Peipus  (pa'-e-)  L,  69 
Pekin',  880 
Pelew'  w.,  490 


Pel'la,  407 
Pem'ba  t.,  404 
Pem'biiift,.42a 
Peu'broke,  121> 
Penang'  «.,  378 
Pen'nine  m.,  127 
PennsyWa'nia^  438 
Pan'rith.  80 
Pensacofla,  437 
Pent'land  Firth,  144 
Pentland  Hills,  157 
Pen'sa,  827 
Penzance  (-zans'),  100 
Peo'ria,  443'  . 
PSrak';  877 
Pe'rekop,  327 
Perigueux  {-(feuk^)^  289 
Pe'rim  ».,  851 
Perm,  327 
Pemamba'oo,  471 
Pexouse  [-oum),  88d 
Perpignan  {-pen^an^), 
242 

g.,  838 


Per'sia,  852  ; 
Perth,  161 
Peru',  478 
Peru'gia,  268 
Peschiera  (-ifee-a'-ta)267 
t'esh'awuir,  857 
Pesth  (pest),  286 
Petcho'rar.,  328 
Pe'terborough,  114 
Pe'terhead,  150 
Pe'tersburg,  -435 
Peterwar'dein,  287 
Petropaidov'ski,  387 
Petro'leum,  455 
Phals'buisg,  802 
Philadel'phia,  438 
Philip'pinle  «.,  481 
Philippop'olis,  276 
Philipvil'le,  396 
Phil'ipstown,  183 
Piacen'za  (-cAdw'-),  267 
Pic'ardy,  220 
Pico  (pe-)  TIL.,  407 
Piedmont  {pe-Or-TmSn), 

264 
Piet<:rmaritz'barg,  406 
Pil'sen,  284 
Pinos'  t..  461 


Pi'sa,  268 
Pistyan',  286 
Pi'tea,  815 
;  Pittft'burg,  488 
.  Plas'sy,  369 
Plat'tea.See,  69 
PUtts'burg,  482 
Plau'en  /.,  303 
Plin'limmon,  127 
Plock,  305 

Plymottfch.(piM»'0,  ft9 
Po  r.,  66  * 
Point-de-Gal'le.  878 
Pointe-Ji-Pitrer461 
Poitiers  {jftwa-te'dr'), 

230 
Poitou  {pwa-to%  220 
Po'la,  285 
Po'land,  821 

Polotsk',  325 

PoUockshaws',  154      •  < 

Polyne'sia,  491 

Pomerik'nia,  299 

Pomo'na,  146 

Pondicher'ry,  371 

Ponta  Delga'<i4i;,  407 

Pontarlier',  237 

PonteWdra,  250- 

Pontine  Marshes,  269 

Pon'typool,  108 

Poole,  98 

Poonah  (poo'-nah),  866 

Popayan',  472 

Popoca'taiietl  m.,  457 

Port-au-Prince^  461 

Blair,  873 

Miz'abeth,  405 

Louis,  408 


Portadown',  174 
Portar'lington,  182 
Port  Glas'gow,  164 
Port  Hope,  420 
Port'land,  98 ;  442 ; 

448  ;  449 
Portlaw',  185 
Portobel'lo,  157 ;  472 
Porti'ci  (-cA«),  269 
Portraahon',  266 
Porto  Pra'ya,  407 

San'to,  407 

Port  Paf  rick,  160 
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Fort  Phil'ip,  483 
St  Ja'tiaii,47S 

Porteea  (-ax'X  ^^^ 
Ports'iiioafcfa,  9$;  4M; 

441 
Portree  {-tr^r  1<»7 
Port  RepobOicaii,  461 
Portmah',  173 
Poi'tagml,  260 
Port  Said,  39S 
Port  Vktom,  409 

of  Spftin,  466 

Wa8hlta,452 

Po'aeiv  291 
PoU  888 
Poto'mac  r^  452 
Poto6D,  474 
PotB'dam,  292 
Potschef 'atrom,  407 
Pof  tenes,  105. 
Pooghkeepae  (jpdrhep' 

9e\  432       . 
Poyang'-lioii,  382 
Prahr^402 
Prague  {praig)^  284 
Pre'gel  r^  303 
Pre8a>arg,  286 
Pres'cott,  86  ;  461 
Pns'teign,  123 
Pres'toD,  87 
PriDce  Edward  •.,  424 
Prinoeof  Waksi.,  376 
Prip'et,  64 
PrfTas,  238 
Prome,  376 
Pros'na  r^  325 
Provence  {-ocuul),  222 
PioVidence,  430 
Prus'sia,  290 
Pruth  r.,  280 
Pae'bla,  456 
Puer'to  Prin'cipe,  463 
Pner'to  Ri'co,  461 
Pulta'va,  324 
Pulto'wa,  322 
Pultusk',  826 
Punjab',  361 
Pu'no,  474 

Pun'taAre'naa,  460;  475 
Pus'zta,  285 
Put'biifl»  292 


Foy-de-Saiicy  (mM-j»    • 

245 
Pny-de-Done,  285 
Pyr'eiieea  ( •  Jiea)fli«i  Jf/± 
Pyrenees  (Haoftes)  (Atf>) 

240 

(ITiwiii\  242 

Qnadrilaf  eral^  the^  267 
Quang-tm^,  379 
Qoai^-ae',  879 
QiiairtockJbilZt,127 
Qiiatre-bra8(iairr'dra&} 

806 
Quebec',  42a 
Q.    Charlotte      (i), 

411 
Qneea'k  ooimty,.  182 
Qaeens'land,  487 
Qaeens'towii,  185 
QueretaTio,  466 
Qmberan  (Iv-id^mM') 

h'  220 
Qmckjock',  816 
QniUiBMuie.C-fna'^iuiX 

404 
QoilSn',  369 
Qnim'per,  229 
Quito  {hi-),  478 
Quor'ra  n,  398. 

Kaab,  286 ;  r.  286 
Rabat  (da),  894 
Rab'ba,  401 
Rad'noiv  123 
Raga'sa,  286 
Rajpoota'na,  868 
Ral'eigh,  485 
Ram'mies,  806 
Ram'sey,  123 
Rams'gate,  92 
Ran'd^  318 
Rangoon',  376 
Rai»l'lo,  266 
Raphoe  (-/o'),  171 
Rathgar',  179 
R^thBn'  k,  198 

RathminesC-mifisf),  ^79 
Ratisbon,  800 
Rave^  (•tic')  r.,  840 
Raven'na,  267 
Rear.,  108 


Beading  fnetf-),  96;  488 
Bed'ditdi,  107 
Red  Rwvr,  415 
Red  MO,  387 
R6  (ray)  i,  247 
Refraction,  84 
Reg'gio^  267  ;  269 
Rebate  (rt^gate)^  91 
Reykja'vik,  814 
Renfrew*,  154 
Rennes  (ran),  286 
Resht,  358 
Rethel',  226 
Re'timo,  279 
Reos  (rou)  g.,  252 
Rev'el,  822 
R^eima  {rhim),  227 
Rhine  Pidt.,  298 
Rhine  r^  66 
Rhode  u,  430 
Rhodes  {rh6dz\  845 
Rho'dez»  240 
Rhone,  235  ;  r^  65 
Rhyl,  118 
Rib'bler^  86 
Rich'HKmd,  91 ;  426-84 
Rico  Rinvo,  407 
Rie^sen-Gebhg'e.  296 
Ri'ga,  322  ;  g.,  821 
Rimi'ni,  267 
Rip'on,  84 
Rio  Ook>ra'do,  r.,  453 

—  de-laPla'ta  n,  469 

—  Grande-del-Norte 
(re'  -6-gran* -da-del-), 
r.,  452 

—  Grande,  400 

—  Janei'ro,  470 
Rio'm,  234 
RichbiU',  174 
Road'town^  461- 
Roanne  (-an'),  '285 
Roch'dale ,  8^ 
Rochefort  (rdsk-fir'), 

232 
Rochelle  (rd-shaV)^  232 
Roch'eeter,  98  :  432 
Rockampton,  4S7 
Rocky  m.,  412 
Rocroi'  i-krwa),  220 
Rodos'to,  276 
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PiOd'rignez,  408 
Roe8kiLde{roo$-Isel''dd)y 

313 
Rokelle  (-kel')  r.,  400 
Homa'gna,  44 
Rome,  264 :  432 
Rom'ney,  93 
Ronne  (ron'-na),  213 
Roper,  484 
Ro'raas,  317 
RoBcom'mon,  191 
Ruremon<le',  310 
Roset'ta,  398 
Ross,  148 
Ros'tock,  297 
Rostov  (-to/),  326 
Roscrea  {-cray),  188 
Rothsay',  154 
Rotherr.,  95;  112 
Roth'erham,  85 
Rot'terdton,  309 
Rouen'  (roo-avmg),  227 
Rouma'nia,  278 
Roume'lia,  275 
Roussill5n',  222 
Rox'burg,  159 
Rozanio,  476 
Ru'dolstadt,  297 
Ru'geni.,  303 
Rug'by,  108 
Rum  i.,  147 
Ru'pert'8  Land,  422 
Rus'sia,  318 
Rustchuk',  65;  278 
Rus'zta,  285 
Kuth'in,  119 
Rutland,  110 
Ryde,  96 

Saale  {zal'-ld)  r.,  67 ; 

293 
Saane  {za'-nd)  r.,  336 
Saar'bruck,  294 
Saar'-Louis,  294 
Sabioncel'lo  (shel-)  i., 

286 
Sackatoo',  403 
Sacramen'to,  448  ;  r., 

413 
Sad'dleworth,  84 
Sagha'Ueu  i.,  338 ;  887 


Saguenfty'  r,,  425 
»aha'ra,  397 
Said  (say'-id),  398 
Saigong',  378 
Saima'/.,70 
Sal'aga,  402 
Salaman'cfty  256 
8alam'bria  r.,  275 
Salamis,  274 
Saldan'ba  b,,  391 ;  405 
Sa'lem,  448 
Sale,  48d 
Saler'nogr.,  271 
Sal'ford,  86 
Salines  {eal'ine'),  344 
Sal'ins,  236 
Salisbury  (aofo*.-),  97 
Saloni'ka,  276 
Sals'bacb,  301 
Salt'coats,  155 
Salt  Lake  City,  450 
Sal'uen  r.,  378 
Salz'burg,  283 
Sama'ra,  327 
Samarang',  479 
Samar'cand,  385 
Sam'bre  r.,  307 
Samdthra'ki  »..  279 
Sam'ao  t.,  345 
Sam'pre,  370 
San  Anto'nio,  440 

—  Crist'oval «.,  492 

—  Cloud,  224 

—  Domin'go,  464 

—  Fraocis'co,  448 

—  Francisco  r.,  468 

—  Jo86  (A<5-),  460 

—  Ju'ann,  459;  t.418 

—  Ju'an,  461 

—  Lu'car,  264 

—  Luis,  456 
-7  Mari'no,  272 

—  Mathi'as  g.,  466 

—  Salvadsr',  403-68-71 
Sa'na,  351 
Sandalwood  i ,  480 
Sand'burst,  486 
Sand'ringham,  89 
Sandus'ky,  442 
Sand'wich  t&«  490 
Sangar'  H.,  838 


San'guir  is,,  491 
San  Pedro,  471 
Sanpoo'  r.,  872 
San'serre,  284 
San'taCruz,  267;  474; 

•.,462 
San'ta  Fe',  451 ;  472 
San'ta  Manila  t.,  273 
Santan'der,  261  ;r.,  412 
Santa'rem,  261 
San'ta  Mar'ta,  472 
Santee'r.,  412 
Santia'go,  406 ;  475  ; 

r.,  457;  i.,  407 
Santds,  471 
Saone  {8(Pn),  236 
Saone-et-Loire,  236 
Saragos'sa,  252 
Sarato'ga,  4^2 
Saratov',  327 
Sarawak',  480 
Sarawan',  -866 
Saree  (-r^'),  863 
Sarep'ta,  327 
Sardi'nia,  270;  ?.,  270 
Sargas'so  «ea,  30 
Sark  t.,  124 
Sar'nia,  426 
Sarthe  (sar'-ie),  231 
Saskach'enr.,  426 
Sassa'ri,  271 
Satta'ra,  866 
Saumur  («5-wioor'),  231 
Sautpoo'ra  m^  857 
Savan'nab,  436 ,  r ,  462 
Save  {sah  vay)  r.,  287 
Savo'na,  266 
Savoy',  223 ;  243 
Saxe-Alten'burg,  297 

Co'burg.Goth'a.297 

Wei'mar,  297 

Saxmund/ham,  188 
Sax'ony,  296 
Sax'ony,  Prus'sian,  298 
Scafell'  w.,  79 
Scham,  347 
Scandina'via,  314 
Scar'borough,  85 ;  461 
Schum'Ia,  278 
Schaum'burg-Lip'pe,298 
Schem'nitz,  286  ;  296 
33 
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Hchwer'iBert,  S03 
hchaftlUHi'MO,  330 
Schonlnromi,  282 
Schnec'tady,  432 
Scheldt  r.,  307 
Schlet'wigHsi'Btei]), 

295 
Schwartz,  293 
Schwer'in,  297 
Schwitz  {sehvdtz)^  331 
Scot'land,  143 
Sca'Uri,  227  ;  343 
ScU'lT  U„  125  ;  136 
Scinde,  366 
Sci'o  t.,  345 
Scrsn'toD,  438 
SebM'topol,  326 
Se'bm  393 
Sedan',  226 
Se'go,  403 
Seeo'yia,  261 
Seme  («ain),  223 ;  r.,  66 
Seine- Inferienre,  227 
Seine-et-Mame,  220 
Seine-et'Oise,  224 
Seistan',  856 
Selan'gan,  482 
Selen'ga,  384 
Selkirk,  159 
Sel'sea  BUI,  76 
Sel'wood,  179 
Semen'dria,  278 
Sem'lin,  287 
Sem'paoh,  382 
Sens  {san),  236 
Sen'a,  404 
Senaar',  899 
Senegal'  r.,  393 
Senegam'bi&,  400 
Senne  (edn),  806 
Serampore  (•p6r'\  359 
Se'reth  r.,  65  ;  280 
Serinagur',  870 
Seringapatain',  869 
Ser'via,  278 
Setu'bal,  262 
Sev'ern  r.,  188  ;  426 
Sevil'le.  254 
Sevres  (sdvr),  280 
Sewestan',  366 
Seyohel'le8M.,409 


Shafteaboiy  (tha/U-), 

98 
8haDgaa'nj,  403 
Shang'hai,  380 
Shan^n  r.,  196 
Shark  b..  483 
Shat^l-Ar'ab  r.,  349 
Sheemess',  93 
Sheffield,  84 
Shen'di,  399 
Shep'pey  i,  92 
Sher'ki,  345 
Sher'wood,  111 
Shet^land  is.,  146 
Shields,  79 
Shiraz',  854 ;  iL  355 
Shc/a,  400 
Shoebnryness',  76 
Shrews'bnry,  104 
Shrop^shire,  104 
Shns'ter,  854 
Siak'  («^.).  479 
Siam',  877 
Sibe'ria,  886 
Sic'Uy  t.,  270 
Si'don,  348 
Sie'na,  268 
Sier'ra  Blan'co,  413 

d'Estrel'la,  267 

Leo'ne,  401 

Ma'dre  m.,  418 

Neva'da  mts., 

257  ;  412 

de  More'na,  257 

de  Tole'do,  257 

Co'bre  m.,  462 

Sigma'ringen,  294 
Si-g'nan,  881 
Si-hou'  /.,  382 
Sik-him',  864 
Sikok'  t.,  889 
Sile'sia,  284 
SUis'tria,  278 
Sil'jan,  317 
Sim'birsk,  817 
Simfe'ropol,  826 
Si'mon*8  Town,  405 
Simpson  r.,  425 
Si'nai  m.,  851 
Singapor'e  (-p^),  876 


Sin-ling',  881 
Si'oD,  338 
Sioof  {9ee'\  398 
Sit^  452 
Siwah',  398 
Skal'wit,  314 

Skag'er  Back  «.,  53 

Skaw  c,  60 

Sker^riee,  179 

Skibbereen',  186 

SkortUmd,  490 

Skye  t.,  147 

Sla'ney  r.,  195 

Slave  l,  417 

Slaves,  380 

Sleat  sound,  144 

SUeve  Don'ard,  192 

SUeve  Bloom  m.,  193 

SU'go,  190 

Slyne  head,  169 

Smolensk'  323 

Smyr'na,  843 

Snafell',  123 

Snake  r.,  453 

Snow'don  m.,  127 

Snow'y  m ,  405 

Soci'ety  u.,  491 

Soco'tra  t.,  409 

Sofa'la,  404 

Soissons  {swas^-eon),  225 

Soleure  (-^oor'),  832 

So'lent,  the,  76 

Solferi'no,  266 

Sol'ler,  256 

Sol'way/n,  186 

Som'ersetshire,  101 

Somme  («om),  225 ;  r., 
248 

Sooloo  (-louo^)  ia.,  477 

Sophi'a,  278 

Sora'ta  m.,  467 
So'ria,  258 
Sorrento,  269 
Soudan',  402 
Sound,  the,  68 
Sourabay'a,  479 
South  America,  466 
Southamp'ton,  95 
South  Caroli'na,  435 

Esk,  164 

Hol'land,  808 
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South  Shields,  81 
Southland,  491 
Sow  r.,  106 
Spain,  249 
Spalat'o,  286 
Spal'din^  110 
Spanish  Town,  401 
Spen'cer  g,^  483 
Spezzia  (spets^-),  266 
Spires,  300 
Spithead',  76 
Spitzber'gen,  828 
Splu'gen,  830 
Spora'des  (-dez),  273 
Spree  r.,  491 
Spring'field,  430;  448 
Squilla'ce  {-cJia)  g.,  60 
St.  Abbs  h.,  143 

—  Al'bans  {awV-),  112 

—  An'drews,  167 

—  An'thony,  445 

—  As'aph,  118 

—  Aub'in,  124 

—-  August'ine,  437 

—  Aus'tell,  101 

—  Barthoromew  i.,462 

—  Bees  A.,  76 

—  Brieuc  (6r««!.«Mife),  229 

—  Bride's  ft.,  76 

—  Chris'topher  i.,  461 

—  Clair  l,  416 

—  Claude,  237;  491 

—  Croix  n,  428 ;  447 

—  Da'vid's  K  76 

—  Den'is,  224  ;  408 

—  Domin'go  •.,  464 
>-  Eli'asm.,  416 

—  Es'prit,  241 

—  Etienne  (•«t-<!n'),285 

—  Eusta'tius  t.,  461 
_  Gall,  880 

—  George,  106 ;  465 

—  Geu'dens,  288 

—  Girons',  242 

—  Hel'en's,  87 

—  Hele'nai,  409 

—  flel'ier,  124 

—  John's,  421;  424;  437 

—  John  f.,  467;  t*., 

428 

—  Joseph,  444 


St.  Law'rence  ^.,  411 ; 
r.,  414 

—  Louis  (too-),  401-44 

—  Lu'oia  «.,  461-77 

—  Low,  228 

—  Ma'lo,  230 
~  Mar'tin  i.,  461 

—  Mary's,  126;  408-37 

—  Mi'chael    m,,   228 ; 

407 

—  Manr'ice  r.,  426 
~  Ne'ots,  116 

—  O'mer,  226 

—  Paul,  408  ;  445 

—  ,,  de-Loan'da,  408 

—  Pe'tersburg,  322 

—  Pierre  Qj^-ar*),  124; 

224 

—  Pierre  t.,  424 

—  Quen'tin,  226 

—  Sebas'tian,  251 

—  Ser'van,  280 

~  Thom'as  t.,421 ;  461 

—  Val'ery,  226 

—  Vin'cent  g,,  483  ; ». 

407 
Stafford,  105 
Staines,  117 
Stamboul',  276 
Stanley,  478 
Stanoyoi'm.,888 
Stanz,  832 
Stavan'ger,  817 
Stavropol',  888 
Stek'in  r.,  426 
Stel'lenbosh,  406 
Stel'vio,  287 
Steppes,  827 
Stet'tin,  292 
Stef  tiner-Haff,  808 
Stew'art  i,  489 
Stey'er  (««.).  282 
StUl'water,  447 
Stir'ling,  168 
Stock'holm,  816 
Stock'port^  88 
Stock'ton,  81 ;  446 
Stoke,  106 
Stonehenge,  96 
Stoneha'yen,  160 
Sto'ren,  318 


Stor'noway,  147 
Stour'bridge,  107 
Stourr.,90  ;  106;  131 
Stow,  103 

Strabane  (-ftan'),  176 
Straits  Settlemts.,  376 
Stral'sund,  292 
Strang'ford  t,  198 
Stras'burg,  802 
Strafford,  108 
Strombo'li  m.,  271 
Stromness',  146 
Strom'soe  (•«>),  814 
Stroud,  102 
Stru'mar.,.280 
Stutt'gart,  800 
Sty'ria,  282 
Sucho'na  r.,  67 
Sud'bury,  90 
Sudet'ic  ?n.,  87 
Suez',  898 
Suez' Canal',  387 
Suir  {shure)  r.,  195 
Suffolk,  89 
Stlliman'  m.,  866 
Suma'tra  i.,  479 
Sumba'wa  t.,  479 
Sun'da ».,  478 
Sund'erland,  81 
Sundwall',  316 
Supe'rior  ^,  417 
Susquehan'nan,   462 
Surat',  366 
Sur'rey,  91 
Su'sa,  266 ;  396 
Sus'sex,  93 
Siith'erland,  110 
Suf  lej  r.,  340 
Svir  r.,  821 
Swale  r.,92 ;  131 
Swan  r.,  486 
Swan'sea,  122 
Swea'bore,  324 
Swe'den,  314 
Sweet  r.,  401 
Swil'ly  I,  169 
Swin'don,  97 
Swinemun'de,  292 
Switz'erland,  329 
Swords,  179 
Syd'ney,  485 
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Sy'ra,  274;  84« 
Sy  raciise,  270 ;  432 
Syri'm  346 
Sylt,  303 
Sze'gedin,  286 

Taban'  r.,  280 
Ta'ble  m.»  404 ;  K  405 
Tabriz',  353 
Ta'gus  r.,  66 
Tahi'ti  u ,  491 
Tain,  148 
Taitone',  381 
Tai-yuen',  381 
Talave'ra,  255 
Tale'-Sap  /.,  377 
Tallahas'see,  437 
Ta'marr.,  133;  487 
Tamatave',  408 
Tampi'cop  456 
Tam'wortfa,  106 
Ta'na  r^  317 
Tana'ra  r.,  271 
Tanderagee'y  174 
Taganrog',  326 
Tangan'yika  / ,  392 
Tan'giera,  394 
Tanjore  (-/fr),  372 
Tau'rus  m.,  354 
Tapajos  r.  (pah''^(ki), 

469 
Taptee'  r.,  372 
Taran'to,  269  ;  g.,  60 
Tarare  (-m/),  235 
Tarbes  {-bay'),  241 
Tari'fa,  254 
Tari'ja,  474 
Tarn,  16  ;  239     , 
Tarn-et-Garonne,  239 
Tarrago'na,  262 
Tar'Urygr.,  338 
Tartary  Indep.,  2$^ 
Taahkend',  385 
TaBxna'nia  i.,  484 
TassUsu'don,  370 
Taf  ta,  397 
Tatung',  381 
Taun'ton,  101;  430 
Tawer.,  132 
Tay  r.,  163 
Tchad  I.,  392 


Tebemavo'da,  280 
Tees  r.,  131 
Teheran',  353 
Tehuantepec',  455 
Tein-Tsin',  380 
Temesvar',  286 
Tempe,  276 

Tein]:Jemore  (-fiiJr),188 
T«i'by,  121 
Ten'chebray  (-*A«-),229 
Teuasse'rim,  376 
Teneriffe  (-eef),  257 
Ten'gri  /.,  885 
Tennessee'  r^  416;  440 
Ten'sift,  aSiS* 
Ter'ek,  328 
Ter'nate,  481 
Terraci'na,  270 
Tercei'ra,  406 
Terran<yTa,  271 
Tes'sin,  334 
Test  n,  94 
Tetuan',  394 
Tete  (tdrta),  404 
Tex'a8,439 
Tex'el  i.,  309 
Tewkesbury  Utiie*'- 

her-ry),  103 
Thames  r.,  131;  423; 

489 
Than'et  i.,  92 
Tha'sd ».,  279  ' 

Thet'ford,89    ,. 
Theiss  r.  (W.*)^  65 
Thes'saly,  276 
Thian  Shan'  vu,  385 
Thibet',  384 
Thiel  (tel)  r.,  335 
Thiers  {te-di'X  235 
Thionyilie  {ti-ong'wff), 

302 
Thorn  (*Jrn),  .291 
Thom'a^town,  181 
Three  Rivers,  421 
Thros'tan  m.^  193 
Thur  r.,  830 
Thurin'ger-Wald.  303 
Thur'so,  147 
Thur'les,  188 
Ti'ber  r.,  65  ;  271 
Tierra-del-Faego  t.,  466 


Tibe'rias  I,  350 

Tici'no  r.  (tf-dU'-no), 
265 ;  335 

Tif  lis,  388 

Tigr6,  399 

Ti'grisr.,  349 

Timbuctoo',  403 

Ti'mori.,  480 

Tippera'ry,  187 

Titica'ca  /.,  470 

Tinmen  {fy-oo')^  387 

Tiv'erfcon,  100 

Tiv'oli,  871 

Tlem'cen,  395 

Toba'go  t.,  461 

Tobolsk',  386 

Tober'mory,  147 

To'kat,  843 

Tokay',  386 

To-Kei'((A«  eaateru  capi- 
tal), 390 

Tole'do,  255;  442 

Tomsk,  386       ' 

Tong-ting'  I.,  382 

Ton'mng*,  296 

Toi^quin  (rkMKi),  338 

Top'litz,  284 

Tope'ka»  447 

Tor'jok,  323 

Torquay',  100 

Torto'sa,  252 

Tome'a,  324  ;  r^  317 

Toron'to,  420 

Tor'ren8A483 

Tor'ridge  r.,  132 

Torto'la  i,,  464 

Tortu'ga  i.,  462 

Totnes,  100 

Toul,244 

Toulsn',  243 

Toulous'e,  239 

Touraine  (-ai»'),  221 

Toumay',  305 

Toumen-£iang'  r„  383 

Tours,  2^ 

Towy  n,  121 

Trafal'gar,  259 

Tralee',  186 

l^nqnebar',  868 

Trans-Cauca'sia,  387 

Tran8-y!Balliep.»406 
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Transylya'nia,  286 
Trapan'i,  270 
Travancore  (-cSr'),  369 
Traver.,  298 
Travemun'de,  298 
Trav'nik,  277 
Traz-oz-Mon'tes,  261 
Traun,  287 
Tre'bia  r.,  271 
Trebizond',  344 
Tredegar,  104 
Trent,  283 ;  r.,  131 
Tren'ton,  432 
Treves,  294 
Tri'este  {-eat),  285 
Trichinop'oly,  367 
Trim,  178 
Trin'ity  r.,  452 
Trincomalee',  373 
Trinidad',  461 
Trip'oli,  348 ;  396 
Trivandrum',  369 
Tromsoe  (-«oo),  317 
Trow'bridge,  97 
Troy,  431 

Troyes  (-ay-)»  227 
Trond'hjem,  317 
Trop'pau,  284 
Tumloong,  364 
Tru'ro,  100 
Truxil'lo,  459 ;  474 
Tu'am,  189 
Tubing'en,  301 
Tac'son,  451 
Tucu'raan,  476 
Tiide'la,  252 
Tullamore(-m(Jr'),  182 
Tulle  {iul\  234 
Tul'low,  181 
Tula,  or  Toula,  323 
Tulsk,  191 
Tu'nis,  395 
Tunbridge,  137 
Tan'jar.,  280;  473 
Tunstall,  138 
Turin',  264 
Turkestan',  385 
Tur'key,  275 ;  341 
Turkish  Arabia,  350 
Turk  i.,  465 
Turnhout  (-hoo'X  306  | 


Tua'cany,  268 
Tver  {tvdr\  823 
Twelve  Pins,  193 
Tweed  r.,  76;  78 
Tynemouth  {tin'-),  79 
Tyne  r.,  180 
Tyrol',  282 
Tyrone  (-r(5»'),  175 

Uji'ji,  405 
Udong',  377 
Ulles'water  1, 133 
Uhn,  301 
Ulrumt'si,  888 
Ul'ster,  170 
Ul'ver8ton,88 
Cm'bria,  268 
Ume'a,  315 
United  Kingdom,  73 
United  States,  426 
Unst ».,  146 
Unterwal'den,  831 
Unyo'ro,  404 
Up'pingham,  110 
Upsa'la,  315 
U'ralr.,  63i  328 
Dralm^  62 
Uralsk',  327 
Urbi'no,  268 
Urer.,84 
U'ri,  331 

Ur'uguay,  477 ;  r.,  470 
Urumi'ah,  353 
Uriuniah  /.,  355 
U'sedom  {/(oo-za-),  303 
Ushant' ».,  246 
Usk  r.,  133 
Utaca'mund,  368 
U'tah,  450 
U'tioa,  432 
Utrecht',  310 
Ux'bridge,  117 
UzuB  r.,  355 

Vaal  r.,  405 
Vadutz,'  301 
Val  Trav'ers,  333 
Valparai'so,  476 
Val'ais  (-ay),  333 
Valdai  (-di')  ,319-22 
Valdiv'ia,  475 


Valence  (-aw),  237 
Vako'cia,  255 
Valencien'nes,  226 
Valen'tia,  ».,  199 
Valet'ta,  272 
Valladolid',  251 
Val'my,  227 
Van  Z.,  349 
Van  Bu'ren,  440 
Vancou'ver  ».,  4*23-49 
Vannea  ivahn),  229 
Var,  242  ;  r.  246 
Var'dar >.,  280 
Var'na,  278 
Vas'sy,  227 
Vau'cluse  {vO-\  242 
Vaud  (vtf),  333 
Vegetable  Zones,  49 
Vello're,  367 
Venan'go, 
Vent'nor,  96 
VendOme,  232 
Vendue,  230 
Vene'tia,  266 
Venezue'la,  471 
Ven'ice,  266 
Ve'ra  Cruz,  456 
Ver'bas,  280 
Verde,  Cape,  w.,  406 
Vercelli  {-alieP-)^  265 
Verdun',244 
Verme'jo  r.,  469 
Vermont',  429 
Vero'na  r.,  64  ;  267 
Versailles  (-«a»72'),  224 
Verviers  {-ar'X  306 
Verneuir(«er-»e*t/'),228 
Veaoul',  236 
Vesu'vius  m.,  269 
Vevay',  833 
Viat'ka,  327 
Vich  ivech),  253 
Viceu'za,  267 
Vi'chy,  233 
Vicks'burg,  438 
Victo'ria,  382}  407-23- 

92  ;  r  484 
Victo'ria  Land,  492 
Victo'riaNian'za/.,391 
Vien'na,  282 
Vien'ne(.c?O»230 
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Vieland,  309 
Vieone  (haute),  234 
Vi'go,  260 
VUla  Real,  261 
Villa  Ri'ca,  471 ;  476 
VUle-fran'che,  235 
Villeneuve  {tnl-nem/), 

240 
Vincennes  {vin-tdtf), 

224 
Vin'dhyam.,  371 
Vir'gin  Gorda,  461 
Vir^n'ia,  434 ;  450 
Virginia  City,  448 
Vir'gin  «.,  461 
Vi'sen,  261 
ViB'tular..67;  828 
Vitebsk',  325 
Vitto'ria,  251 
Viter'bo,  270 
Vlad'imir,  323 
Vligland,  309 
Vlaardingen,  481 
Vol'ga  r.,  63 
Volog'da,  323 
Vol'ta,  402 
Voltiir'no  r.,  271 
Voome  (vdrn)  m.,  308 
Voronetz',  323 
VoBges  (v6itzh)f  244 
VouiUe  {-ill'),  231 

Waagr.,  285 
Wag'ga  Wag'ga  {iwgga 

wogga^mnch  water) 

485 
Wa'gram,  282 
Waigatz  (vi'-)  t.,  328 
Waika'to,  490 
Wairar'apa,  488 
Wakefield,  84 
Wakhan',  356 
Wal'ch^ren  ».,  310 
Wal'deck,  298 
Wales.  118 
Wal'la  Wal'la,  449 
Wal'lachia  (-ajfe'.),  279 
Wal'sall,  105 
Wal'ton,  91 
War'i,  402 
War'saw,  325  i 


War'thar.,  308 
War'wick  {-riy\,  107 
Wftr'renpoint,  174 
Ware,  112 
War'rington,  87 
Wat'ford,  112 
Waterloo',  306  ;  445 
Wa'tcrford,  184 
Wav'eney  r.,  90 
Wax'holm,  315 
Washltor.,  452 
Wash,  tbe,  76 
Wash'ington,  449;  452 
Wear  n,  130 
Weav'er  r.,  133 
Wednesbury  (trcnz'-), 

105 
Wei'mir,  299 
Wel'lesley,  376 
Wel'lingborough,  114 
Welsh'pool,  120 
Wel'landr.,  131 
Wel'lesley  Prov.,  379 
Wel'lington,  105 ;  487 
Wells,  101 

We'ner  (vd-ndr)  I.,  69 
Wen'hami,430 
Wen'sum  r.,  89 
Wer'rar.,67 
Wesel  (wa'-),  67 
We'serr.,  67 
Weston-sup.-Ma're,  101 
West'minster,  117;  421 
Wes'teras,  316 
West  Brom'wich,  105 
Westpha'lia,  293 
West  Flan'ders,  305 
West  la'dies,  460 
Westmeath',  183 
West'moreland,  81 
West'port,  189 
Wet'tem,  384 
Wetter  {vdf -tar)  «.,  69 
Wetiimp'ka,  438 
Wex'ford.  l80 
Wey  r.,  91 
Wey'moUth,  98 
Whale  r.,  425 
Wharf  r.,  131 
Wheeler  r.,  118 
Wheel'ing,  435 


WhiteliSven,  80 
White  NUer.,  392 
White  $ea,  58 
Whil'by,  85 
WhydA',  402 
Wick,  147 
Wick'low,  179 
Wid'din.  278 
Wies'baden,  295 
WieUcz'ka,  285 
Wight  t.,  95 
W^tOD,  80  ;  160 
Wig'an,  87 
WiUam'ette  r.,  448 
William'stown,  406  ; 

486 
Wil'lemstadt,  461 
Wil'mington,  433 ;  435 
WU'na,  825 
WUt'shire,  97 
WiUiams'port,  433 
Win'chester,  95 
Winds,  35 

Wind'sor,  96 ;  421 ;  488 
Wino'na,  445 
Win'dermere  L^  134 
Wind'ward  is. ,  465 
Win'nipeg423;  /.,  4l7 
Wiscon'sin,  443 
Wissenburg',  302 
Wis'beach,  116 
Wis'by,  316 
Wit'ney,  114 
Wit'tenberg,  293 
With'amr.,  131 
Woerth,  302 
Wol'fenbuttel,  297 
Wolverhamp'ton,  105 
Wol'lastoQ  /.,  425 
Wol'lint.,  803 
Wood'stock,  114;  421 
Woods,  I.  of,  417 
Wool'wich  (-tj),  93 
Work'ington,  80 
Work'sop,  101 
Worth'ing.  94 
Worcester,   (iir&oV-fer), 

106 ;  430 
Worms,  801 
Wot'chish  m.,  425 
Wrek'in  m.,  104 
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Wrex'ham,  H9 
Wahu',  381 
Wul'ler/L,  370 
Wurz'burg,  300 
Wurm  /.,  303 
Wur'temburg,  800 
Wye  r.,  87 
Wye(3/)r.,  112;  133 
Wy'oming,  451 
Wyre  r.,  87 

XaWpa,  456 
Xaltocan  L^  457 
Xara'yes  r.,  470 
Xe'res,  254 
Xin'gu  r.,  469 

Yablonoi'  mfs. ,  389 
Yakutsk',  387 
Yam'bo,  351 
Yang'ton,  415  ;  449 
Yang'-tse-kiang'  r.,38l 
Yaui^i.  403 
Yan'teles  m.,  467 
Yarer.,  131 
Yaroslav',  64 
Yar'row  r.,  159 
Yauri,  402 


Yar'iba,  402 
Yar'kand,  384 
Yar'month,  89 ;  96 
Ya'zoo,  438 
Yelli.,  146 
Yeriow».,357;r.,884 
Vellowstone'  r.,  449 
Yemen',  351 
Yenese'ir.,;  339;  388 
Yeneseisk'  (•ne-sisk-'), 

388 
Yenika'le  sL,  60 
Yes'so  t.,  388 
Yezd,  334 
Yokoham'a,  880 
Yo'la,  403 

Yom'a  Dang  m.,  878 
Yonne  iydn),  236 
York,  88 
York  Fort,  423 
York'shire,  81 
Yough'al,  185 
Yprea  (e'-prayX  805 
Ythan  (ith'-an)  r.,  150 
Yucatan',  411 
Yukon  r.,  452 
Yunnan',  381 
Yu'thia iydihiahT),  877 


Zaan'dam,  310 
Zacate'cas,  456 
Za'gros  m.,  355 
Zaire  r,  398 
Zambe'si  r.,  893 
Zamo'ra,  256 
Zamogz',  825 
Zanzibar',  409 
Zanguebar',  404 
Zanes'ville,  442 
Zan'te  i,  273 
Za'ra,  286 
Zarang',  853 
Zealand,  310;  t.,  813 
Ze'a,  274 
Zennatt,  335 
Zeyla',  404 
Zirknitz,  2.,  283 
Zoul'lah,  400 
Zug  (tsog),  332 
Zu'rich  L,  t,  330 
Zur'rah  l^  358 
Zut'phen,  311 
Zuy'der  Zes,  308 
Zuylus',  406 
Zwolle  {zvot-le),  311 
Zvor'nik,  277 
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OPEN  COMPETITION. 
Class  XL— 2|  Hours. 

1.  On  the  outline  map  of  Europe,  indicate  by  a.'^terlska,  with  the 
names  written  near  them,  the  capitals  and  commercial  ports. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  west  coast  of  America,  from  north  to  south,  as 
far  as  Mexico,  marking  the  most  remarkable  places. 

3.  What  do  you  know  of — Belfast,  Greenock,  Montevideo,  Arch- 
angel, Philadelphia,  Kiel,  Amoy,  Penang,  Le  Mans,  Oporto  ? 

4.  Define  the  terms — axis,  pole,  equator,  zone,  tropics,  meridian, 
tide,  iceberg,  monsoon,  bore,  strait,  channel,  isthmus,  latitude, 
longitude. 

5.  Distin^ish  between  tidal  and  non-tidal  rivers,  and  say  where 
are  the  following,  classifying  them  accordingly— Orange,  Amoor, 
Missouri,  Douro,  Vistula,  Moselle,  Oder,  Drave,  Ticino,  Shannon, 
Bug,  Derwent,  Itchen,  llhone. 

6.  What  different  English  rivers  have  the  same  appellation  ?  Name 
five  English  rivers,  with  the  cities  on  their  banks,  navigable  for  sea- 
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going  rttmU,    WhMt  conntriet  are  remarkable  for  tiie  abvndaaee  or 
aUeooe  of  rivers  ? 

7    What  is  an  Ardnpela^?     What  do  yoa  know  of  the 
J^eward,  looiao,  Society,  Andaman,  and  Pliili|»pine  Ides? 


8TUDEST  DTTERPRETERSfflP.— 3  Houjw. 

1.  On  the  ootHne  map  oi  Earope  trace  the  Seine,  Rhine,  and 
Danube,  with  their  tribataries  and  towns  on  their  banks. 

2.  Draw  a  ms^  of  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  marking  the  principal 
towns  and  divisionii,  saying  what  yon  know  of  their  commerce  or 
their  physical  characterintics. 

3.  What  do  yon  know  of  Charleston,  San  Francisco,  Flashing, 
Memel,  Brindisi,  Marsala,  Ballarat,  Trieste,  Monltan,  Tours  ? 

4.  To  what  states  do  the  following  belong  ? — Brandenburg,  Croatia, 
Calabria,   Armenia,  Fez,  Utah.  Auckland,  Oregon,  and  Montenegro. 

5.  What  are  the  divisions  of  our  Indian  Empire?  Give  roughly 
its  size,  and  state  what  portion  may  be  marked  off  from  Europe  or 
America  as  an  equivalent. 

6.  Mention  the  countries  or  parts  of  countries  between  any  15°  of 
latitude,  or  15"  of  longitude. 

7.  Why  is  Great  Britain  naturally  defensive  and  commercial? 

8.  What  are  volcanoes,  icebergs,  and  glaciers  ^  G^ve  instances  of 
their  destructive  or  beneficial  effects.  Why  are  icebergs  met  with 
further  from  the  S.  than  from  the  N.  pole  ? 

9.  Give  an  account  of  any  of  the  circumnavigators  of  the  globe,  and 
of  the  results  that  followea  or  were  anticipated  from  his  expedition 


FOREIGN  0FFICE.-.2J  Hoims. 

1.  On  the  outline  map  of  Europe  fill  up  the  kingdoms  of  Spain 
and  Italy  ;  mark  the  old  and  new  boundariies  between  France  and 
Germany,  with  the  towns,  &c. ,  in  the  intermediate  space. 

2.  Describe  fully  Cheshire,  Ross,  or  Tipperary. 

li.  Give  the  exports  and  imports  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
Canada,  Japan. 

4.  What  do  you  know  of  Medina,  Herat,  Oltenitza,  .Mobile, 
Haarlem,  St.  Quentin,  Laybach,  Brealau,  Limoges,  Quillimane  ? 

6.  Doacribe  first,  the  Azores  ;  second,  Chili  ;  third,  Sweden. 

6.  Draw  and  fill  in  a  map  of  British  North  America. 

7.  Give  the  productions,  position,  and  country  to  which  the  Anda- 
man, Philippine,  and  Canary  Isles  belong. 

8.  Describe  the  trade  winds  and  the  equatorial  currente. 

9.  Distinguish  bet^'oen — 1,  promontory,  cape,  headland  ;  2,  gulf, 
bay ;  3,  channel,  strait.     What  is  a  delta,  and  how  formed  ^ 


EXAMINATIOlf  PAPBKS.  621 

Given.  March  1877. 

1.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  com- 
pression of  the  earth's  surface,  the  variation  of  the  compass,  the 
real  and  apparent  horieon,  and  the  equinox. 

2.  Describe  fully  the  situation  and  character  of  Liverpool,  Edin- 
burgh, and  G-la8gx>w.  G-ive  the  approximate  population  of  each. 
Which  of  the  three  is  the  most  easterly,  and  which  the  most 
northerly  P 

3.  Write  an  account  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  describing  its  sijse, 
shape,  and  coast  line,  and  the  chief  phenomena  connected  with  its 
winds  and  currents.  Mention  also  the  principal  islands  or  groups 
of  islands  contained  in  it,  distinguishing  between  those  N.  and  S.  o{ 
the  equator. 

^  4.  Write  a  short  letter,  describing  a  journey  from  Havre  to  Trieste, 
either  by  land  or  sea,  naming  the  principal  places  which  you  pass. 

5.  Trace  accurately  the  great  watershed  of  Europe  which  sepa- 
rates the  N.W.  from  the  S.  W.  basin.  Mention  the  seven  smaller 
basins  into  which  those  two  may  be  subdivided,  and  the  rivers  which 
drain  each  of  them. 

6.  Draw  a  map  of  Africa,  and  write  a  short  dissertation  on  the 
chief  features  of  its  physical  geography.  Give,  as  nearly  as  you 
can,  the  geographical  position  of  the  following  places,  mentioning 
any  causes  of  their  commercial  importance  or  historical  interest : — 
Singapore,  Bayonne,  Manitoba,  Ottawa,  Peru,  Bevel,  Para,  Cuzco, 
Valparaiso,  Acapulco,  Cincinnati,  Kidderminster. 

8.  Through  what  character  of  country  would  a  person  travel,  and 
what  places  would  he  pass,  in  gr^ing — 1,  from  Constantinople  to 
Khiva  ;  2,  from  Mexico  to  New  York ;  3,  from  Calcutta  to  Kurrachee. 

9.  Draw  outlines  of  the  following,  and  endeavour  to  show  their 
comparative  sizes : — Hudson  Bay,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Caspian  Sea, 
Blabk  Sea,  Baltic  Sea,  Bed  Sea,  and  Adriatic  Sea. 

10.  Where  are  the  following  lakes : — ^Huron,  G^eneva,  Constance, 
Maggiore,  Ladoga,  Torrens,  Baikal,  Titicaca,  Champlain,  and 
Tiberias.  Arrange  them  in  order  of  magnitude,  and  give  roughly 
the  size  of  each.  State  any  peculiarities  connected  with  their  eleva- 
tion, depth,  or  other  circumstance,  and  mention  what  rivers  flow 
into  or  through  them. 

CONTBOL;  AND  INSPECTOBS  OF  SCHOOLS,  IBELAND. 

1.  Into  how  many  branches  is  Geography  divided  P  Examine  the 
questions  of  which  each  treats  as  fully  as  you  can. 

2.  Describe  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Boxburgh,  or  Cork. 

3.  Give  the  course  of  a  vessel  from  Trebizonde  to  Algiers,  naming 
the  various  countries  and  islands  which  are  visible. 

4.  Give  towns  on  or  near — ^the  Potomac,  Douro,  Bhone,y(dga,  Indus.' 

5.  Draw  a  map  of  Spaio,  naming  the  places  remarkable  for  recent 
conflicts. 

6.  Name  in  order  and  briefly  characterize  the  features  of  the 
countries  which  border  on  India. 

7.  Describe  the  lakes  of  N.  America. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  Tunis,  Nantes,  Palenque,  Baalbec,  Cronstadt, 
Odessa,  Mecca,  Naples,  Laybaoh. 

9.  Describe  Montenegro,  and  draw  a  ik«tiQi)i  t&»<^  (A  ^<^  v»)iaQ^xv«l^ 
hordeiingr  en  it  %K 


SUPPLEMENTARY  INDEX. 


Abbeokuta,  402 
Aberdare,  122 
Accrington,  87 
Adamawa,  403 
Adowa,  400 
Alcantara,  255 
Alexinatz,  278 
Alexandropol,  388 
Alma,  326 
Allah,  346 
Alston,  80 
Altrincham,  89 
AmmergauAlten,  298 
Apia,  491 
Arda  r.,  280 
Aspem,  282 
Aschaffenburg,  30O 
Asti,  264 
Ath,  306 
Aughnacloy,  176 
Auteul,  224 
Axum,  400 

Bacup,  87 

Bagirmi,  403 

Bainder,  342 

BaUinrobe,  190 

Banat,  286 

Bassano,  267 

Bath,  429 

Baxter  r.,  488 

Bayuda  des,  397 

Beccles,  90 

Beja,  262 

Belfort,  301 

Beresina  7\,  64 

Big  Horn  r.,  415 

Billiton  is.,  480 

Birmingham,  438 

Bishareen  des,  397 

Blackpool,  87 

Bleiberg,  283 

Bomarsund,  324 

Borgo,  286 

Botzen,  283 

Bnerley  Hill,  106 
Brooken  m.^  293 
B,  Auckland,  81 
B.  Stortford,  112 


CalderW.,  168 
Calutzo  /.,  371 
Oanea,  279 
Gassel,  298 
Gary  /.,  483 
Cerini,  344 
Gheadle,  106 
Ohesilbank,  135 
Cbioggia,  267 
Cleves,  67,  294 
Clitheroe,  88 
Colne,  87 
Corrientes,  470 
Conception,  476 
Cooper  r.,  436 
Gontessa  ^.,280 
Couchichmg  /.,  425 
Co  wen  /.,  173 
Cushendall,  173 

Bamara,  407 
Dana,  404 
Darwin,  486 
Dawlish,  100 
Deame  r.,  131 
DeKgrad,  278 
Derbend,  362 
Despoto  f«.,  279 
Dhawalagiri,  370 
Dhui,  387 
Dobragora,  277 
Douay,  226 
Douglas,  164;  >•.,  87 
Dufli,  393 
Dunoon,  154 
Duren,  294 

Eccles,  87 
Eisenach,  298 
Elche,  253 
El-Juff,  397 
El  Obeid,  399 
Elvas,  262 
Epemay,  227 
jEnsr.,  282 

Essen,  T^*t 
Etam^s,  11^ 


EyansTille,  416 

Famworth,  87 
Felex  ».,  466 
Ferghand,  389 
Ferns,  180 
Filey,  85 
Fintona,  176 
Fly  r.,  488 
Fogo  «.,  408 
Fouseca,  412 
Foynes,  187 
Furth,  300 

Galata,  276 
Geneva,  ^32 
Girvan,  155 
Glenarm,  173 
Glin,  187 
Gojam,  400 
Gondokora,  393 
Griqua,  405 
Griznez  c.y  73 

Haliez,  64 
HeUgate,  449 
Helvoetsluys,  309 
Hounslow,  117 
Hudson's  B.  Co.,  422 
Huesca,  252 
Hugh  Town,  125 

nkley,  134 
Imbros  i. ,  279 
Iron  Gate,  65 
Ismailia,  398 

Jarrow,  81 

Kaiseralautem,  300 
Kalafat,  279 
Kam,  385 
Keith,  149 
Kelung,  382 
j  Kilbeggan,  183 
Kilkee,  188 
Kimberley,  406 
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Klek,277 
Korosr.,  66 
Kusizi  r.,  393 
Kwara,  400 

Lasta  and  Waag,  400 
Lauder,  1«8 
JLeh,  385 
Liboume,  240 
Libyan  dea.^  397 
Limpopo  r.,  394 
Lisnaskea,  175 
Littlebampton,  94 
Llanberis,  119 
Llangollen,  119 
Loony  r.,  364 
Lytton,  423 

Mafia,  404 
Magenta,  266 
Maghera,  172 
Maidenhead,  97 
Maida,  269 
Malahide,  179 
Mansoorah,  398 
Mantes,  224 
Marias  r.,  415 
March,  116 
Martigny,  333 
Martinitza,  277 
Maryport,  80 
Meiningen,  297 
Melipilla,  475 
Mesurata,  396 
Miako,  390 
Midleton,  186 
Milk  r.,  415 
Mitho,  378 
Monongahela  r.,  416 
Montreux,  333 
Morann  Mojiinga,  408 
Morana  r.,  278 
Mulwah,  363 

Nachar  j»«M,  63 
Nanaimo.  423 
Neufltadt,  282 ;  300 
Newport,  190 
New  Orsova,  279 
Nourse  **.,  403 
Nyangwe,  404 
N.  EUia,  373 
N.T.Stewart,  176 
N'^'ami,  392 
Naneaton,  108 


Olifant,  394 
Oltenitza,  279 
Osaka,  390 

Falanka,  278 
Fakner  r.,  484 
Podgoritza,  277 
Pon&esina,  330 
Pontufl,  344 
Populations,  18 
Porto  Plata,  464 
Port  Natal,  406 
Portsoy,  149 
Prestonpans,  158 
Pretoria,  407 

Queenscliff,  486 

Kamsey,  123 
Rassein,  376 
Rathdrum,  180 
R.  de  Gier,  235 
Redcar,  85 
Rensburg,  295 
Retimo,  279 
Richelieu,  414 
Ripley,  112 
Rock  Island,  443 
Rook  r.,  415 
Rockhampton,  487 
Rome,  437 
Romford,  91 
Rosario,  476 
Rovima,  394 
Runcorn,  89 
Rupel  r.,  307 
Rustice,  424 
Ryswick,  309 

Sancedram  L,  268 
Saltaire,  85 
Sandown,  96 
Sandwich,  93 
Santiago,  250 
San  Diego,  446 
San  Korra,  392 
Scala,  345 
Seaford,  94 
Selby,  85 
Sevenoaks,  93 
Shigatze,  385 
SiUoth,  80 
Simcoe  /.,  425 
Skipton,  84 
Sokoto  r.,  39S 
Soo  Chow,  a%l' 


Borrento,  486 
Southport,  87 
Springfield,  442 
St.  Agnes,  125 
St.  Martin's,  126 
Staleybridge,  87 
Stamford,  109 
Stelyioi7aM,  62 
Suakin,  399 
Summerside,  424 
Sutton,  94 
Suttorina,  277 
Swarteberge,  392 
Swatow,  381 

Tailwan,  382 
Talifoo,  381 
Tamsuy,  382 
Tanaro,  264 
Tarazona,  252 
Tarimr.,384 
Teignmouth,  100 
Tendelty,  403 
Tobercurry,  190 
Tomr.,  386 
Trebinje,  277 
Troon,  155 
Tumloong,  364 
Tweed,  487 

Udine,  267 
Ugogo,  404 
Uitenhage,  406 
Ulitza,  277 
Unyamuesi,  404 

Vamese,  266 
Viana,  261 
Vilvorde,  306 

Waikato  r.,  490 
"Wamemunde,  297 
Weissenburg,  300 
Wellington,  102 
Wells,  89 
White  r.,  415 
Whithorn,  160 
Wilhelmshafen,  294 
W.  Virginia,  434 

Tale,  423 
Yoruba,  401 
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